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Moroccan Air Base ConstrRuUCcTION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ORVILLE E. WALSH, DIVISION ENGINEER, MEDITER- 
RANEAN DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. COLBY S. MYERS, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Present: John J. Donnelly, Jr., subcommittee counsel; Arvin Up- 
ton, Esq., associate general counsel of the Air Force. 

Mr. Ritry. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased this morning to have General Walsh with us, who 
has recently made an inspection of the Air Force installations in 
north Africa. He has kindly consented to come and brief us on his 
findings and observations there. 

General Walsh, we are very happy to have you here, sir, and we 
shall be pleased to have you give us your version of what vou saw 
and what you recommend in that area. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


General Wausu. I shall be very pleased to do that. 

I spent 15 days in my first inspection trip over to the Moroccan 
bases and had an opportunity to visit all five sites. Three of them 
have construction going on. ; 

I found there has been a tremendous amount of work accomplished 
since the actual construction work started around the 22d of April 
on the first base at Nouasseur. 

At Nouasseur, the main medium bomber runway has been com 
pleted and is in operation and use at this time by heavy cargo plenes 
of MATS, and also a parallel taxiway and a large amount of the 
parking area, both for refueling and the ordinary parking of plenes 

In addition, the tent camp for the troops at Nouasseur is essetially 
completed. 

There is a large amount of warehousing in place and in use, and 
there is construction under way of the other authorized facilities at 
that station, including shops, warehouses, utilities, hospitals, roads, 
POL storage, and similar work. 

At Sidi Shimane, approximately the same amount of construction 
has been accomplished; that is, the runway, parallel taxiway, parking 
aprons, housing facilities, and part of the utilities. 

At Benguerir, work was just started in December of 1951, and 
at the time of my two visits consisted of grading of a runway and 
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parallel taxiway, construction of POL facilities, and the stockpiling 
of crushed rock for use in paving of the runway. | 

At El Djema Sahim, no construction work is under way at this time. 
The detailed investigations in order to provide for the proper design 
of the runway are under way. 

At Boulhaut, no construction work as yet has been undertaken. 
That site is also under intensive investigation because of the rather 
unsatisfactory general foundation conditions that exist. We are 
taking core drills of available rock quarries to see what materials ean 
be economically developed for use in the air base, and are making test 
sections using various types of materials so as to find the most eco- 
nomical design for the basement foundation and the pavement itself. 

The off-base POL distribution system is actually under construction 
between Casablanca and Nouasseur, and from Nouasseur to Sidi 
Slimane. That work is being carried on by French contractors in 
accordance with the terms of our agreement with the French 
Government. 

Because the question has been raised as to the carrying capacity 
of the runways, taxiways, and aprons, we are having a complete 
pavement-evaluation program study carried on. About 80 percent 
of the paving work that has been completed has been thoroughly 
tested with a 200-ton roller, which is a 100 percent overload, and there 
have been no evidences of failure or overstressing in that area. There 
have been at Nouasseur during the construction period !five places 
where the 200-ton roller broke through during the testing of the base 
course before asphaltic concrete had been put in place. This testing 
with a heavy roller is for the purpose of developing whether or not 
any weak places exist in the foundation. Where they are found, 
corrective action is taken to assure that adequate materials and 
strengths are developed in the areas where weaknesses have been 
shown. 

The contractor, the Atlas Constructors, have added quite a number 
of new personnel to the organization to strengthen it. Their resident 
partner member is a man of many years’ experience in the construction 
field and has been the chief engineer of the principal sponsoring 
company, Morrison-Knudsen. 

They have also secured the services of a new foreign manager, 
Mr. Schacer, who has done a great deal toward straightening out 
their administrative procedures, which were weak during the early 
stages of construction. 


REASON FOR WEAKNESS IN ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 


I believe there is some justification for weakness in the admuinis- 
trative set-up because of the fact that in the early days the French 
Government permitted only a total of 130 American personnel to be 
sent over to Morocco, and that was partially construction personnel 
and partially administrative personnel. When they actually started 
work in April of 1951 the contractor had a total of only 130 people 
there; yet by July 14 he did have the two major strips at Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane ready to take medium bombers. 

The contractor and the district engineer both laid great stress on 
the completion of the airfield facilities and less stress on administrative 
procedures, 
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Mr. Ritey. Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane are the two bases that are 
tue farthest advanced in construction? 

General Wausu. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. I have heard that at least one site originally selected 
had to be abandoned. Do you care to comment on that? Is that 
true or not? 


ABANDONMENT OF PROJECT AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


General Wausu. I have heard, and this is primarily hearsay 
because it happened long before I was over there, that they had 
selected for a fighter base a site called Mechra Bel Ksiri, and when it 
was considered desirable to possibly expand that for a medium- 
bomber base the costs were found to be so high because of the large 
amount of earth that would have to be moved that it was decided to 
abandon that site. 

Mr. Riney. Did it ever reach the point where it could be used as a 
fighter base, or was it abandoned before that? 

General Wausu. It was abandoned before any work was done on 
the construction of the airfield facilities. The only work that was 
done was the preliminary establishment of a camp for construction 
personnel. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you or General Myers tell the committee why 
it was deemed necessary to put a fighter base there? 

General Watsu. A fighter base was one of the five fields that was 
authorized for construction in the Moroccan set-up. 

Mr. Riney. Was that for the protection of the long-range bombers? 

General Myers. That base serves a dual purpose, for the protection 
of the complex, but primarily as a base for the escort fighters to 
accompany the bombers on their missions. It is primarily an escort- 
fighter base which is now planned at Boulhaut. Boulhaut is the 
fighter base. Other bases in the Mediterranean area are protective 
bases. There are other bases in the Mediterranean area that are 
fighter-protection bases, although these fighter escort units do have a 
defense capability. 

Mr. Rinwy. As I understand the bases in Moroeco, they were 
selected because they were under the jurisdiction of a friendly and 
cooperative nation, and also because of their accessibility to the 
supply lines. Would that be correct? 

General Myers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PIPELINE SYSTEM FOR TRANSPORTATION OF FUEL FOR PLANES 


Mr. Ritey. If I understand correctly, all these bases are tied to- 
gether with pipelines for the transportation of fuel for the planes; is 
that correct? 

General Watsu. That is proposed with actual port facilities at 
Safi to the south, as well as Casablanca, and the actual pipeline 
construction is under way connecting the two bases that are in an 
operating condition. 

Mr. Ritey. But the pipeline has not as vet been completed? 

General Watsu. It has not been completed. 

Mr. Ritey. When do you think it will be completed? 
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General Watsu. That portion of it should be completed by the 
end of this calendar year—the connection from Nouasseur to Ben- 
guerir, and from Safi to El Djema Sahim to Benguerir. That 
should be completed by the end of 1953. 

Mr. Ritey. As I understand, there are no adequate roads over 
there for transportation; is that correct? 

General Waisn. No; I would not say “no adequate roads.” They 
have pretty fair blacktop roads connecting Nouasseur and Casablanca 
and on up to Rabat into Boulhaut and over to Sidi Slimane. There 
is a fair road from Nouasseur to Benguerir and moderately fair 
roads from Benguerir to E] Djema Sahim. They are not the type of 
road that would stand up well under heavy air traffic. 

Mr. Ritzy. In other words, vou consider it a logical and practical 
program to get these pipelines in for the transportation of verv ex- 
tensive quantities of fuel and fuel supplies that are necessary for these 
planes rather than trying to transport it in tank trucks over the exist- 
ing roads from the ports? 

General Wausu. I feel it is absolutely essential to have that kind 
of set-up to properly supply the field with a large quantity of gasoline 
and other fuels that they must have. 


BREAK THROUGH OF BASE APRON CONSTRUCTION BY ROLLER 


Mr. Ritry. A while ago in vour opening statement you said that 
the 200-ton roller had broken through the base runway construction 
at several points. 

General Watsu. Base apron construction. We had no trouble on 
the runways whatsoever. 

Mr. Ritey. That was at Nouasseur. Is that the result of the soil 
in the area? 

General Watsu. The soil at Nouasseur is called tuffa, which is 
very much like your kilichi in Texas. It is a fine foundation when it 
is thoroughly dry. It is a poor foundation when it is saturated, so 
you must take special precautions to design on the basis that it may 
become thoroughly saturated. And in order to insure that we have 
proper compaction of the materials that are placed on that type of 
base, we have used the 200-ton roller as a check against the daily 
inspection reports that we got that indicated the degree of compaction 
that was being secured under the period of construction. It is a 
standard procedure, and that is the reason the 200-ton roller was 
purchased and was used over there. ’ 

Mr. Ritey. Would you say the apron and one runway construction 
had to be deeper or heavier than would be necessary where you had 
better soil conditions? 

General Wausn. That is very definitely true. The thickness of 
your one runway depends upon the foundation upon which it is built. 
At Nouasseur we had about 16 inches of base course with 4 inches of 
asphaltic concrete pavement. At Boulhaut, where the foundation is 
of a clay material, the thickness of the total pavement may have to 
be as much as 44 inches instead of 20 irches that we have at the other 
base. 

Mr. Ritey. That necessarily meens mere costly construction than 
we have been accustomed to in most areas in the country? 
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PROBLEM RESULTING FROM DESIRE OF FRENCH FOR SEPARATE AMERICAN 
AIRFIELDS 


General WatsH. That is true; yes. I think another point that is 
desirable to remember is this: The original concept of this work was 
the extension of the existing fields because of the desires of the French 
Government, which, under the terms of diplomatic arrangements with 
them, were to furnish the sites. They determined it was desirable 
from their point of view to have the American fields at different sites 
than the existing French facilities, so instead of having a limited 
amount of work on an existing field, we have actually had to go out 
and build five fields right from scratch. 

The amount of earthwork and pavement work that was necessary 
at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur was in excess of the total amount 
of earth work that was originally estimated to be done at all five 
sites because they were completely new bases instead of just an 
extension and the strengthening of an existing base, and the equip- 
ment that was purchased way back in January 1951, was procured 
upon the basis of an extension work job right at the beginning rather 
than on a new and complete construction job. So, when we had to 
change the concept as the result of the French desires, we had to use 
the equipment we had over there to do a new type of job, which, 
if we had known in the beginning, would have permitted us to get a 
diversified type of equipment for the work that was to be done. 
The design of the pavements had to be modified to a certain degree 
to fit the equipment we had in order to manufacture the aggregates 
that were to be used in that pavement design. 

Mr. Rimey. In other words, had it not been necessary to reach 
an agreement with the French authorities, you could have picked 
locations which would have required less expensive construction and 
at the same time served the purpose? 

General Watsu. Very definitely so. That has been a major factor 
in making some of this work quite costly. 

Mr. Ritey. There was only one field, I believe you said, that had 
to be abandoned because you found that the construction would be 
more expensive than you thought would serve the purpose. 

General Watsu. I believe that was primarily because of the pro- 
posed extension of that field from a fighter field to a medium bomber 
field, and as was brought out, there was no actual construction on the 
field itself undertaken. It was simply preliminary construction of 
the contractor’s camp. There was no actual construction on the 


field. 
EXPENDITURES AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI PRIOR TO ABANDONMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Could any of you gentlemen give us the approximate 
expenditures there before the field was abandoned? 

General Myers. Yes. The figures has been quoted as $103,000 
expenditures on that construction camp. That figure of $103,000 is 
subject, I think General Wash, to perhaps some refinement. It is a 
figure that is carried in your cost data as expenditures there. 

General Watsu. I am not certain of the figure, but it is a figure 
approximately that General Mvers indicated. 
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Mr. Rivey. If you find that it is different from that, General, I 
wish that you would correct it for the record. 


(Notre.—General Myers subsequently stated that the figure was $120,271.50.) 
OTHER AREAS IN WHICH WASTE OCCURRED 


Now, General Walsh, did you find any other areas in which money 
was wasted in the construction of these bases other than the fact that 
you had to have a different type of construction and were handicapped 
by not having the proper machinery for that construction until after 

| the work had been started? 

General Wausu. I found indications that during the crash con- 
struction period there had not been as close control of labor as you 
would normally desire to have, but now they have a very excellent 
system of time checking of all personnel in the field in actual opera- 
tions. They have an internal audit group which is completely di- 
voreed from the timekeeping group who actually make a check twice 
each morning and once during the afternoon of every man on the job 
to see that he is on the job and is actually working. That has been 
used since about the first of the year. 

Mr. Riney. Is it proper to say that a great deal of this inadequate 
control of labor was due to the fact that we have only allowed 130 
Americans in by our agreement with the French at the beginning? 

General Wausu. That contributed to it very extensively. 

Mr. Ritey. Has that condition been improved? 

General Wausu. Yes. We now have approximately 4,000 Ameri- 
cans over there. 

SOURCE OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Ritey. Are most of the materials shipped from this country, 
or are they purchased from the French Moroccans? 

General Watsu. We procure our materials from three general 
sources. The largest amounts are purchased from the United States. 
We do get certain materials from Europe, such as cement, because it 
‘an be procured there more economically than it can from the United 
States. We have bought and did buy during the crash period, quite 
a lot on the local French Moroccan market. That was done, how- 
ever, under the terms of our agreement with the French that we 
would advise the French liaison mission as to what we desired to 
procure. They would canvass the market to see whether or not it 
could be procured locally without disruption of their local economy, 
and then they would designate what merchants the procurement could 
be made from. 

Mr. Ritry. Was your aggregate secured locally, or where did you 
get that? 

General Watsu. That was manufactured locally from either rock 
quarries, or from sand and gravel pits. 

Mr. Ritey. And it proved so be satisfactory? 

General Watsu. Yes. 


PAYMENT OF MOROCCAN TAXES 


Mr. Ritey. Do the French charge us a tariff, or customs on these 
materials that we ship in there? 
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General WausH. No; they do not, and the terms of our agreement 
with the French are to the effect that we should be charged only taxes 
such as are actually levied against the French military in Morocco. 
As far as I know, we have paid no taxes at all. 

Mr. Riney. What taxes would come under that provision? 

General WausH. The ones that I have had brought to my attention 
were taxes on gasoline and other fuels which are purchased locally and 
on which the French Government would normally pay the regular 
price which would include the local tax. We have been billed for such 
a tax, but | have instructed the district engineer not to pay it until it 
is finally determined whether or not the tax was actually being paid 
by the French Army. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
SITES VISITED BY GENERAL WALSH 


Mr. Davis. You told us that you had visited five sites. We have 
six listed here. Which of those did you not visit? 

General Watsu. | have been to every place listed on that map. 
I was at Sidi Slimane and Rabat Sale. That is where the Fifth Air 
Division headquarters is to be built. Nothing has been constructed 
there at all so far. The project there is primarily the headquarters 
buildings, the housing for the troops of the Fifth Air Division, and it is 
to be adjacent to the existing French airfield just north about 5 
kilometers. I have been to Boulhaut, walked and driven all over 
that. I covered Nouasseur very thoroughly. I covered Ben Guerir 
very thoroughly. I had just a brief visit at El Djema Sahim. | 
have driven all along the line of the liquid fuel system from Casablanca 
to Nouasseur, and from Nouasseur to Sidi Slimane, and this last 
name, Cazes, that is simply fencing of the storage area in Casablanca. 
I have been to that storage area. 

Mr. Davis. When were vou appointed as district engineer for the 
Mediterranean? 

General Wausu. The 14th of February of this vear. 

Mr. Davis. How long have we had our position of division engineer 
for the Mediterranean? 

General Wausu. It was created the same date. The Mediterranean 
division has a considerably larger scope of operations than French 
Morocco alone. 

LOCATION OF QUARTERS 


Mr. Davis. Your headquarters is where? 

General Watsu. It is planned to be established at Casablanca, and 
to be moved to Rabat when we can find office space available. At the 
present time, there is nothing available in Rabat for any office space. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean you really have no division organiza- 
tion in the Mediterranean at the present time? 

General Wausn, That is correct. I am in the process of recruiting 
personnel for it at this time. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of headquarters for supervision do you have 
in Morocco at the present time? 

General Wausn. At the present time I have none. The district 
engineer of the East Atlantic Division has a force of a little better 
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than 100 that has direct charge of the supervision of these bases. 
That district will be under my control, one of three that will be under 
my control. 

OFFICERS RELIEVED IN AREA 


Mr. Davis. We have been reading about the relieving of officérs in 
this area. Were those officers of the Corps of Engineers, some of 
them? 

General Watsu. There have been two officers relieved, Colonel 
Derby and Colonel Haseman, and they are being replaced by officers 
of the Corps of Engineers. Colonel Haseman’s replacement is already 
over there. Colonel Derby’s replacement was due to leave by air 
yesterday. Colonel Chase is the acting district engineer at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Davis. Where is he? 

General Wausn. At Nouasseur. General Old, the Air Force com- 
mander at Nouasseur, and the Resident General of French Morocco, 
have both asked me to move it to Rabat when we can secure space up 
there for our headquarters, because they are both located at Rabat. 

Mr. Davis. To the best of your knowledge, General, was this 
Mediterranean Division set up because of the reports of lack of proper 
supervision and irregularities that we have been hearing so much 
about, or was that planned from the beginning as soon as we knew 
there was to be a construction program in this area? 

General Wausu. No; it was not planned from the beginning. The 
Chief of Engineers advised me, I believe it was on the 8th of February, 
that he had decided to establish a Mediterranean division because he 
felt. he needed the division control or supervision in the Mediterranean 
area to take care of the problems locally due to the fact that communi- 
cations are so difficult in that area back to the United States. 

Prior to the organization of the Mediterranean division, the work 
in the Mediterranean area had been supervised by the East Ocean 
division, which is located at Richmond, Va., and they had been given 
general supervision. They had also a great many bases in the far 
north and their workload was so great that the Chief of Engineers felt 
that it was desirable to split up that workload and get the top super- 
vision close to the actual work itself. 


METHOD OF SELECTION OF SITES FOR AIRFIELDS 





Mr. Davis. As a matter of practice, did the Air Force pick out the 
general area in which they wanted an installation and then the En- 
gineers picked the exact site of it? 

General Wausu. That, in general, is correct. We have made a 
study of approximately 80 different locations, and in conjunction 
with the Air Force commander decided whether or not those areas 
would be suitable. We were restricted very seriously, however, 
because of the fact that the terms of our agreement with the French 
Government required that they furnish the actual site, and they 
have been unwilling to furnish the site that the Air Force and the 
Engineers felt was the most desirable, for reasons of their own, and 
we have more or less been required to take and develop the sites that 
the French Government was willing to give to us. 
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Mr. Davis. Did that factor play an important part in the aban- 
donment of the base that was mentioned earlier? 

General Watsu. I do not believe that entered into it. 

General Myers. No, sir; it did not. 

The site at Mechra bel Ksiri, stating it generally, was unsuitable 
from an operational point of view for two main reasons: The runway, 
in order to locate it above the flood plane of the river, whose name I 
do not remember, would have to be located generally on the side of a 
hill, a gently rising hill, in order to get it above the flood plane, and 
it would have to be located, of course, parallel to this hill, to this range 
of hills, in order to get any kind of an approach to it at all. Under 
those conditions the approaches were very poor because the hill line 
curved in general, and locating it on the side of a hill, from a con- 
struction point of view, would have involved tremendous earth move- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. What I am trying to get at is, in keeping with what 
General Walsh said, the actual sites were those agreed upon by the 
French. Who picked the actual sites in this case? 

General Myers. The Air Force picked the site, picked all these 
sites, working closely with the French as to the political considera- 
tions and the availability from the French standpoint, from the oper- 
ational suitability and from the Air Force operational standpoint, and 
then with the Engineers as to the feasibility of constructing at those 
sites. It was the prime responsibility of the Air Force to select the 
sites. 

Mr. Davis. It looks as if all three of them had to agree on the site. 
If this site was unsuitable from an operational standpoint, how come 
the Air Force agreed to it in the first place? 

General Myers. I think the answer to that is, sir, initially, in the 
period beginning January 11, 1951, we had a mission over there headed 
by General Hamilton, who was not an operations man, charged with 
negotiation of technical agreements with the French, and the French 
liaison in Morocco. As a result of his negotiations, this site was 
tentatively selected. General Old, who commands the Fifth Air 
Division, and who arrived over there in May, is a Strategic Air Com- 
mand man and a bomber operator, and the job of site selection was 
turned over to him, and he immediately decided the base was not 
suitable from an operational point of view. 


CIRCUMSTANCES CAUSING ABANDONMENT OF BASE AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Davis. From your experience, where would you say the slip- 
up came so that we did have a construction camp set-up prepared to 
build a site at a place where, when the first experienced operational 
officer got on the scene, he was able to say, “This just will not do.’ 

General Myers. Where did the slip-up come? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Myrrs. May we say that the slip-up came in personality. 
It is difficult for me to answer that question. 

Mr. Davis. You can go off the record if you wish. We would 
just like to know. I do not want to get you in Dutch by putting the 
finger on anybody, but we have heard so much about this thing that 
I would like to know about it. If you have a personal opinion we 
would like to know that off the record. 
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General Myers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Myers. I would like to correct the $103,000 figure. 
That was the figure quoted previously. I have a report here of the 
Atlas Constructors. Cecst at Mechra bel Ksiri, total $120,271.50. 
As I explained before, that is subject to variation because that does 
not include overhead items. It does not include the site investigation 
costs. : 

Mr. Davis. All of that happened before you appeared on the 
scene, General Walsh? 

General Wats. Many months before I got there. 

General Myers. Perhaps it would be well, since this will be off the 
record, that I read a paper that I have here on the outline of the site 
selection history of this whole business. 

Mr. Ritry. General Walsh, am I correct in understanding that you 
have to return to your station soon? 

General Watsu. I have tentative arrangements to leave tomorrow 
at noon. 

Mr. Rirey. We shall try to finish with General Walsh’s testimony 
this morning. 

TAXES LEVIED BY THE FRENCH 


Mr. Davis. General Walsh, resuming the discussion that the chair- 
man had with you with respect to taxes, you mentioned the petroleum 
tax as being an illustration, and said that we had an agreement with 
the French that we were not to be taxed any more than the French 
Army was taxed. 

General Watsn. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What about this construction tax that the French 

xovernment has been levying with respect to the installations we 
have been building? Has that been applied in Morocco? 

General Wausu. I never heard of it in connection with any work in 
Morocco. 

Mr. Davis. You have heard or have been informed of it with 
respect to work on the mainland? 

General Wausu. I had read it in the newspaper, only. 

Mr. Davis. Would you be in a position to know whether or not 
this tax was being levied? 

General Wausn. In Europe? 

Mr. Davis. In Morocco. 

General Wausu. I know it has not been. 


LIMITATION ON AMERICAN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. How did we get in this hole with a limitation of 130 
people in Morocco? 

General Wausu. The agreement that was made with the French 
Government, and I believe signed in the 20’s of December of 1950, 
stipulated that the details of carrying out the terms of that agreement 
would be worked out by a French liaison mission and the Air Force. 
They started those negotiations promptly after the first of the year. 
The French stipulated that until that memorandum of understanding 
was completed, the construction contractor would only be permitted 
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to have 100 personnel in French Morocco. That was a stipulation 
by the French in Morocco. 

Mr. Rivey. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Davis. I vield. 

Mr. Ritey. General, is my understanding correct that there was 
some concern among the French officials that the wage scale paid to 
American workers would upset the local economy? 

General Watsn. They were very fearful of an upset in the local 
economy in Morocco both from the point of view of purchases to be 
made and wage scale. 

Mr. Ritey. And that was the primary reason why the French 
were reluctant to have too many American workers come in over there? 

General Watsu. I think that was one thing. And I think they 
wished to have the details of the agreement fully worked out before 
work was actually undertaken. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say that it was obvious at the time that 
130 people would not be able to provide the necessary supervision 
in this area? 

General Wats. Very definitely; ves. However, I think vou must 
remember that the urgency of getting these fields constructed was 
tremendous; that the pressure on the district engineer and through 
him on the contractor was one of tremendous urgency, and that every 
effort was being made to buy equipment, get it shipped over, so that 
they could actually undertake construction the minute that agreement 
or memorandum of understanding wes completed. 

In the early stages they felt that it would be just a question of weeks. 
However, it actually dragged out until the 19th of April when the 
agreement was finally reached and the French gave us permission to 
bring in the necessary people to do the job. 

But during that period, January, February, and March and part of 
April, equipment and supplies were being purchased in the United 
States and were being shipped over and received by this very small 
group of people with additional local help, and stored, and set up, so 
that as soon as work could be undertaken they would be ready to go. 

The minute that release on personnel was given in April, the con- 
tractor started shipping personnel as fast as he could recruit and get 
them overseas and he built his force up quite rapidly. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Davis. Is the construction in Morocco considered of the 
permanent or temporary type, General? 

General Wausn. In general it is considered temporary construction. 
Of course, the runways, aprons, taxiways, and so forth, must be of 
permanent type construction. But the housing for airmen is of the 
Dallas-tvpe hut, which has a 5- to 10-vear life. The storage facilities 
that are being built are of mimimum strength so as to serve only a 
short-time period. Some of the other buildings will be built out of 
concrete block which is the cheapest type of construction for those 
facilities in that area, because wood shipped in would be very expen- 
sive. The most economical source of lumber for that construction 
is the United States. 

Mr. Davis. What are we doing in the wav of housing other than 
troop housing in this area? 
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General Watsu. At the present time to my knowledge there is no 
authorized housing for personnel. At the request of the French early 
in 1951, 100 sets of housing for district engineer and contractor's 
personnel were built at Nouaseur. 

{ might add that we manufacture locally all of the concrete blocks 
that are being used in that construction over there. 

Mr. Davis. When you responded that there was no housing other 
than troop housing were you including housing for officer personnel 
in the term troop housing? 

General WatsH. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. There is no construction of that kind? 

General Wausau. We have built no housing for officer personnel 
other than these 100 houses that we built at the request of the French 
in order to get American personnel out of the city of Casablanca. 
That request was made during the period of negotiation by General 
Hamilton. He requested the district engineer to build these 100 
houses for use of district engineer and contractor personnel in order 
to get them out of Casablanca. 

Mr. Davis. General, are you familiar with the newspaper reports 
which have come to this committee directly and via several Members 
on the floor of the House, respecting the so-called incident of the 
colonel’s lady? 

General Wausu. I have read some of them. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to give us an informed opinion 
as to the authenticity of those stories? 

General Wausu. I have seen a reported statement of what the 
coloael’s lady did and I have also seen Colonel Hazeman’s statement 
of what the facts in the case were. I am inclined to believe Colonel 
Hazeman’s statement is the factual one. 

Mr. Davis. You base your opinion then, as we have to do some- 
times, only on what you saw in the papers? 

General Wausu. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Are we safe in assuming that that would be one of the 
things you would anticipate looking into after you returned to 
Morocco? 

General Wausn. Yes. That will be one of the things I shall cheek 
up on. I might say that I have issued instructions to the district 
engineer that he shall not build any temporary facilities for the use of 
distriet engineer personnel or contractor’s personnel without close 
coordination with General Old, to see if that facility cannot be built 
as a part of the authorized line item to be incorporated when the job 
is finished as a regular part of the authorized construction. I have 
consulted with General Old and have his wholehearted endorsement 
of that policy. 

Mr. Davis. If it would not be unreasonable, General, would you 
be willing to send a letter to the chairman of this committee, Mr. 
Riley, incorporating your report on that particular incident, so that 
we would have the information on it? 

General Wautsu. We would be very happy to do that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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@ WAGE SCALES IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Ritry. General Walsh, in hiring labor in French Morocco, do 
you pay the local people a scale of wages set up by the French, or do 
they all get the American wage scale? 

General Watsu. We have three wage scales over there; the Ameri- 
can wage scale, which is slightly less than the wage scale for New 
York City. We have a wage scale for French Europeans. We have 
a third scale for Arabs. The Arab scale is approximately 10 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. Riney. And that was set up as a result of this agreement with 
the French Government; is that right? 

General Wausu. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. General, would you at this point in the record give us 
a short statement of your background and experience? 

General Watsu. I am a graduate of the Military Academy and 
have had about 34 years of service in the Corps of Engineers, a little 
more than half of it being on river and harbor, flood control, and mili- 
tary construction work. 

I have served as district engineer in Kansas City, Mo., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Portland, Oreg. I have done military construction work 
in the Nashville district, in the Portland district and for the last 3 
years I have been division engineer in charge of all Corps of Engineer 
activities in the Northwest States and in Alaska. 

The Alaska program, as you know, is a very large military construc- 
tion program. I have had charge of military coastruction covering 
all phases of work—ordnance plants, chemical warfare plants, air- 
fields. My work has covered fixed-fee contract work as well as or- 
dinary advertised work. In my work in the North Pacific area we 
did not use any cost-plus-fixed-fee work at all. We did all of our 
work there by advertised contracts, with the exception of one or two 
classified jobs which were negotiated with a selected group of bidders 
who, however, submitted sealed bids on their proposals, 

We had in Alaska one cost-plus-fixed-fee job that covered the 
feeding and housing of contractor’s employees in several bases in 
Alaska; at Fort Richardson, Elmendorf Field, Gladd Field, and 
Eielson Field. 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General. 
CURRENCY USED IN PAYROLL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Furcoio. When they pay the workmen over there, what cur- 
rency do they.use? 

General Watsu. If they draw a cash payment they are paid in 
French Morocean francs. 

Mr. Furco.io. And as a matter of practice is that what most of 
them do over there? 

General Wausu. No. A great many of them arrange to have 
part of their pay sent back to the United States. Of course, the 
Arabs naturally are paid in French Moroccan franes and the French 
European people are paid in French Moroccan frances. The Ameri- 
cans may draw their pay in French Moroccan frances or they have to 
send their money back to the United States. That is, they cannot 
draw any pay in American currency or in scrip. 
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Mr. Furcoxo. I do not know too much about this subject, but”T 
know that in some European countries there is a different rate of 
exchange for tourists than for members of the State Department, 
and so forth. Do you have anything like that there? 

General Wausu. There is an established legal exchange rate for 
American dollars into French Moroccan frances. It is 350 francs per 
American dollar. 

Mr. Furcovo. And is that same rate given to all people who are 
buying francs in that area? 

General Wausu. Yes. I suppose there is some black market, 
but—— 

Mr. Furco.o. | was not referring to that. 

General Watsu. But the finance officer who pays the employees 
of the district engineer pays them on the basis of that official exchange 
rate. The contractor who pays off the construction labor, pays on 
the basis of 350 to 1. 

Mr. Upron. May I say at that point that I do not think that dual 
rate of exchange which you are talking about, and which I know is 
applicable in some European situations with respect to diplomatic 
personnel obtains in French Morocco. If you want to know about 
that I can check on it and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Furcoito. You said you had some American workmen over 
there. 

General Wausu. About 4,000; ves. 

Mr. Furco.to. Do they all come from the States or did you get 
some who had been over there for some time? 

General WausH. With very few exceptions they have all been 
recruited in the United States and shipped over to Morocco under 
contract. That contract provides for their return to the United 
States at the completion of their vear’s contract. 


PAY SCALE OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Furcoio. I understood vou to say that they actually receive 
a rate of pav slightly less than they could get in New York? 

General Wausu. The hourly rate of pay for the manual labor is 
slightly less than the New York rate. 

Mr. Furcoto. Then what is the incentive, what induces them to 
go over there? 

General Watsu. The contract which guarantees them employment 
for 1 vear, with a basic pay for 40 hours a week guaranteed, and the 
fact that in all overseas bases they work longer than the 40-hour week. 

Mr. Furcoto. What sort of pay do they get after the 46 hours? 

General Wausn. The manuals get time and a half and the non- 
manuals are on a straight weekly basis and get no change in pay 
depending upon the number of hours they work. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do any of the nonmanuals come from the States, too? 

General Wausu. The great majority of them do. 

Mr. Furcouo. And is their rate of pay slightly less than it would 
be in the States? 

General Watsu. No; it is slightly higher than it would be in the 
States. Actually, they are working an average of a 49-hour week 
which makes the average hourly rate essentially equal to the hourly 
rate for the same class of employees in New York. 
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Mr. Furcoto. There is not anything in this picture as there was 
supposed to have been in Greenland, where the men had to wait in the 
States for a good many weeks or months and who were paid for that 
time, before they were actually sent over? 

General WatsH. None that I know of. I know that the contractors 
have told me that they kept on their own payroll without reimburse- 
ment certain emplovees whom they planned to send over there, 
because of their desire to have those individuals. 

Mr. Furco.io. That did not cost the Government any money, 
though? 

General WatsH. That was not a reimbursable item. 

Mr. Furcouo. In other words, that does not cost the Federal 
Government any money at all? 

General Wausu. No; it does not. 

Mr. Riney. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 


HOUSING AND MESS FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. General, does the Government or the contractor have 
barracks or cafeterias, and so forth, in the use of which they can give 
these employees from the United States an economical rate for 
quarters and board? 

General Wausu. Yes. The contractor builds a camp similar to 
that being provided for airmen, and establishes a mess and the terms 
of the contract with American employees are that they shall be given 
housing and mess facilities at a stipulated fixed price of $1.50 per 
day. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 


PIPELINES FOR FUEL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Furcovo. Referring té this map which vou have furnished us, 
you outline thereon what are apparently pipelines for oil? 

General Wausu. That is a pipeline to take aviation fuel. iet fuel, 
automotive fuel, and Diesel fuel. 

Mr. Furcoto. How much of a job actually is it to put these lines 
in there? Would it take 6 months or a year or a vear and a half? 

General Wausu. If it were all undertaken at one time, it probably 
could be done in about 4 to 6 months, but it is not being done all at 
one time. 

Mr. Furcoto. How destructible are they? Here is what I am 
getting at. If at any time we decided to pick up and leave—and of 
course, | realize that structures above ground could be demolished, to 
a certain extent—but if for some reason you did not want to leave 
these installa: ons there for someone else to use, how destructible are 
those pipelines? 

General Watsu. I believe under the terms of our agreement with 
the French, everything that is built over there must be left to them 
when the United States no longer needs it. 

Mr. Furcoto. | know there would be no difficulty about leaving 
it to the French. But as a practical matter, whatever the reason for 
it may be, if vou decided that you wanted to pick up and leave, 
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and did not want to leave those pipelines there, there would not be too 
much that you could do about it? 

General WatsH. You could salvage it. Whether it would be 
economical or not, is another question. 

Mr. Furcoto. I am not talking about salvage. What I had in 
mind was this: Can you leave it in such condition that no one else 
coming after you could use it right away, and if they wanted to use it, 
would have to spend perhaps 6 months or a year putting it back in 
shape? 

General Watsu. Yes. The pumping stations could be very easily 
destroyed so that they could not be usable. 


INCENTIVE FOR WORKERS TO GO TO MOROCCO 


Mr. Furcoro. I know that you have answered my question about 
: why workmen go over there, but it is a little difficult for me to under- 
stand it. I assume most of them are good workmen? 

General Wausu. Yes, on the whole, the quality of the American 
workmen we have over there is excellent. I think it is primarily 
because of an assured minimum 40-hour week for a whole year, plus 
the fact that on all overseas jobs they do work overtime. In fact, 
on any of the bid jobs in the United States, you have to work a 
minimum of a 54-hour week and overseas we are now on a minimum 
60-hour week. 

During the crash program we actually worked up to 70 and 72 
hours a week. The total take-home pay overseas over a year’s time 
is greater than labor would normally expect to get back in the United 
States. Also, if labor stays overseas 510 days, they are not charged 
any Federal income tax. 

Mr. Riney. If they stay how long? 

General Wausu. 510 days, I believe it is. And a great many of 
them are doing that. Civil service employees, however, do not have 
that exemption from income tax no matter how long they stay. 


PROBLEMS ATTACHED TO MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Furco.io. I was wondering, considering your background, if 
you had any opinion or anv comment that you would care to make 
that would be helpful to us along this line. You must know about 
this work that is being done at all these bases, and whether or not it 
is good and you must have some idea whether or not there are places 
where we could make recommendations for a change in procedure, 

; looking to, perhaps, better coordination or cooperation, and so forth. 
Would you care to comment along that line and give us the benefit 
of your judgment and advice? If you want to leave that off the record, 
: that is all right. 

General Wausn. I think it is perfectly all right to have it on the 





4 record. Many of the things that we have heard about were one-time 
; occurrences, things that happened in the early days of the crash pro- 


gram. The contractor himself discovered many of them and took 
prompt action to correct them within his own organization. When 
the district engineer found out certain things were being done which 
he felt were improper, he took action to have them corrected and I 
feel now that the job in Morocco is proceeding in a very orderly and 
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very economical manner, in a manner that everybody connected with 
it may be proud of. And it is going to continue that way. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I was not referring to any specific job, such as 
Morocco. I had in mind this. You have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with the over-all picture. I wondered if you had seen any 
weaknesses in it. For example, you might think that one glaring 
weakness was lack ol anitheriay on the part of a division engineer, or 
perhaps another glaring weakness was too much authority on the part 
of the division engineer. Or there may be too much duplication or 
not enough coordination. I was not referring to any specific job. 

General Wausu. I think the greatest problem that we have had 
has been the problem of speed which I think is fully understandable 
because of our getting into the Korean episode. The urgency was 
great. 

If we had had time, adequate time to work out detailed plans and 
specifications for every job that was given us, we probably could have 
done the job at less cost. Because of the necessary speed and getting 
the job underway and bringing it through to completion, we had to 
pay higher prices for the time that was saved. 

If we could have a program that was planned and designed one 
year and constructed the next year, we would certainly be able to do 
a better job of construction and a more economical job. 

Mr. Furco.o. In general, am I to gather that you would more or 
less be satisfied or reasonably satisfied with the general system? In 
other words, this is not a situation where, in your opinion, you have 
been handicapped by lack of authority or because someone in the 
organization—and | do not mean some one person individually, but 
1 am referring to the position—had too much authority? Have you 
found the system a reasonably good system, but that under the emer- 
gency situation, necessarily there was a lack of control? 

General Watsu. That is correct; yes. May I go off the record for 
a few moments? 

Mr. Furcouo. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Furcoio. A witness the other day said that in general there 
was excellent coordination between the Air Force and the Corps of 
Engineers, that there was not any friction, and that the relationship 
was good, that it was a more or less happy arrangement. Would vou 
care to comment on that? 

General Wausu. I think that is true. I know that in the North 
Pacifie division, the Air Force installation representative was most 
helpful, most cooperative, and was able to get decisions very promptly 
either from the major commanders or from Headquarters, USAF. 
And I feel that the arrangement is a very happy one. 

Mr. Furcuto. That is all. 


CONTRACTOR FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BASES 


Mr. DonnELiy. General Walsh, I would like to make a few inquiries 
with respect to the contracting arrangements for the northwest 
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African air bases; and the administrative and supervisory organization. 
First of all, will you tell us the nature of the construction contractor? 

General Wats. It is a regular cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Perhaps I did not make my question clear; the 
nature of the contractor himself, That is, is this a joint venture? 
Where did you get the contractor? . 

General Wausu. It is a joint venture of five contracting firms all 
of whom had previously done work for the Corps of Engineers and 
their experience and personnel are well known to the personnel of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Donneutuy. General, will you name the five contractors? 

General Watsu. Yes; they are the Morrison-Knudsen Construction 
Co.; Blythe Construction Co.; Ralph Mills Construction Co.; Nerro- 
Teel, and Bates & Rogers Corp. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is the name of this joint venture that has 
come about? 

General Wavsu. It is called Atlas Constructors. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. And is Atlas Constructors the organization with 
whom the United States Government has this cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract? 

General Wausn. That is the name of the joint venture, ves. The 
original contract is signed by all five of the contracting companies as 
Atlas Constructors. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. Could vou give us the date of the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract? 

General Wausu. I think it is the 3d of January 1951. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And is that contract continuing today as a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract? 

General WausuH. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Donne tty. Is there any indication or intention on the part 
of the Corps of Engineers that that will be changed to some other 
form of contract? 

General Wausu. Not this time, no. 


AUTHORITY UNDER WHICH COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT WAS 
NEGOTIATED WITH ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Was this cost-plus-fixed-fee contract entered mto 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947, which permits, in subsection (c) of section 2, that 
contracts for services to be procured and used outside the United 
States may be entered into without advertising? 

General Wausn. I am sure that that must be one of the provisions 
under which it was negotiated. 


CRITICISMS OF THE OPERATIONS BY THE RESIDENT AUDITOR OF 
Tue Army Avupir AGENCY 


Mr. Donnetiy. General Walsh, are you familiar with the criticisms 
made of the operations, by the resident auditor of the Army Audit 
Agency? 

General Watsn. One Mr. Cassidy? 

Mr. Donnetiy. William J. Cassidy, yes. 

General Wausu. Yes; I have read his testimony. 
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Mr. Donnewiy. I have a transcript of his testimony here, the 
testimony of February 25, 1952. 

General Wausu. What I read was a deposition that he made. 

Mr. Donne tty. | believe this is the same. I can show it to you, 
if vou like. 

At the outset of this deposition of the resident auditor of the Army 
Audit Agency, Mr. Cassidy, he speaks of a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the Corps of Engineer officers with the Army Audit Agency. 
Have you checked into that situation? 

General Wausu. I have not checked into that, because I saw this 
after I returned from Morocco. 


PROCUREMENT OF MATERIALS WITHOUT BIDS 


Mr. Donnetuy. In the course of this deposition Mr. Cassidy 
mentions a number of specific instances of departures from orderly 
or normal contracting procedure. I should like to mention some of 
them to you and ask for your views. First of all Mr. Cassidy testi- 
fied that Colonel Hazeman of the Corps of Engineers had as a matter 
of policy refused to require even informal bids in the procurement of 
materials. 

Are you familiar at all with that situation? 

General WausH. Not with that particular statement. I know that 
Colonel Derby issued a letter to the contractor, | believe it was in 
February, which authorized him to make purchases in Morocco with- 
out competition and he gave the specific reasons for such authorization. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you state those reasons, if vou know them? 

General WausH. One—and I am going by memory; | read that 
letter some time ago—was the limited personnel available to the con- 
tractor to handle procurement in north Africa; their lack of knowledge 
of sources of materials in north Africa; the language difficulties and 
telephone difficulties that existed in Casablanea and other areas; the 
need for speed in procurement of certain items in order to make 
specific completion dates. 

Those are some of the items that were listed in that letter. 

Mr. Donnetuy. General) Walsh, Mr. Cassidy states here that 
Colonel Hazeman had issued a directive on February 27, 1951, to the 
Atlas Constructors—that is the contractor—authorizing and directing 
them to procure without bids. 

General Watsu. I believe that is the one I have just mentioned. 
It was issued by Colonel Derby, the district engineer, and contracting 
officer. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Mr. Cassidy testified that the supply chief for the 
contractor, a Mr. O’Connor, had told him that on overseas projects 
it was not necessary for the contractor to seek bids. Is that a matter 
of general policy in the Corps of Engineers or was that situation limited 
to this north African air-base procurement? 

General Wausu. I do not know what Mr. O’Connor said, but in 
general we try to do all of our procurement where we can on a basis 
of competition, whether it be by competitive bidding or receiving 
quotations from several different sources. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Cassidy states here that he had insisted that 
at least some informal quotations of prices be procured from several 
different sources prior to purchase. Regardless of whether what he 
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states is the fact, what is your view on that? Even though there is a 
waiver of formal bids, do you not feel that there should be inquiries 
made to get informal quotations before procuring? 

General WatsH. That we normally do. I do not know whether it 
was done here or not. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would that be your intention in your supervision 

of this operation? 
General Wausu. I have issued instructions that that would be done. 


INADEQUACY OF INSPECTION SYSTEM OF MATERIAL RECEIVED 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Cassidy also testified that there was not an 
adequate system of inspection of the receipt of material which had 
been purchased. Have you checked into that situation? 

General Watsu. No; I have not. But I know that in the early 
davs when they had only 100 to 130 people, that condition probably 
did exist. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is it your intention to insist that there be an 
adequate system of inspection of the receipt of materials? 

General Wausu. I have already checked on that matter and a 
proper system is set up and is working now. In connection with some 
charges that Cassidy made on kick-backs, improper procurement 
methods, those were investigated and the culprit has been tried and 
convicted and is in jail. 


KICKBACKS AND COLLUSIVE PRACTICES BY ALTAS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Donnetuy. General, with respect to that, there are several 
people mentioned here. Mr. Cassidy testified that they were arrested 
and tried and convicted for kick-backs and similar practices. One 
mentioned here was an assistant superintendent of construction for 
the contractor. And Mr. Cassidy stated that he was tried by the 
consul general of the United States and given a sentence of 18 months. 

General Wausu. One of the things that I intend to do on my return 
is to insure that every case that Cassidy has mentioned has been 
thoroughly investigated and if any wrongdoing has been ascertained, 
the person who was the wrongdoer is properly brought before a court. 


PAYMENT OF COMMISSION TO PERSONNEL OF CONTRACTOR BY VENDOR 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Cassidy also testified that two out of five 
people employed by the purchasing department of the contractor 
admitted that it was the custom for the vendor, the seller, to pay 
them a commission on materials sold to the United States. I take it 
that is another practice that you will look into when you return? 

General Wausu. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne ty. In addition to the man who was convicted, there 
is also an indication here that a purchasing agent of the contractor 
was likewise arrested. 

General Wats. I may be able to throw some light on that story. 
I discussed it with the consul general in Casablanca. He told me the 
man had been released because they had been unable to find any 
evidence that would justify his being brought to trial up to that time; 
that they were conducting their investigation and if sufficient evidence 
to convict were found, he would be properly tried. 
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OVERCHARGES FOR MATERIALS RESULTING FROM CORNERING OF 
MARKET 


Mr. Donnettiy. General, there is also indication running through 
this testimony of instances of overcharges for materials as the result 
of a cornering of the market for materials which outsiders learned or 
knew that the Government intended to procure. Have you run across 
that practice in your check? 

General Wausu. I have not found anything in the way of over- 
charges. I checked into how it would be possible for French merchants 
to learn that certain procurement was to be made, and found out that 
as a result of our agreement with the French, we had advised the 
French liaison mission of the proposed local procurements that were 
under consideration. The French liaison mission then went to vendors 
to see whether or not they could provide those quantities without 
disruption of the local economy and in that way it was possible for 
vendors to find out what was to be purchased. 


PAYMENT FOR NATIVES FOR JOBS 


Mr. Donne tty. This matter of employment of natives for work 
on the construction operations: Mr. Cassidy states that he had un- 
covered a practice of requiring the natives to pay 1,000 franes for a 
job, and they would work for a period of some weeks and be discharged, 
and then have to pay again to buy a job back, and that he had 
checked and found this was not related to any system of union dues 
or initiation dues for a union. 

Did you have occasion to look into that matter? 

General Wausu. I did not. I read the testimony and it looked like 
Mr. Cassidy’s information was fifth-hand. I did find out that the 
contractor had posted at the site of the work notices to Arabs that 
they were not to pay any fee for employment. That was posted at 
the site of all the jobs where active work was going on. 

Mr. Donne.riy. On your statement that his information was fifth- 
hand, he states on page 25 that he actually got affidavits from four 
Arabs in coordination with the Security Department of the Corps of 
Engineers. I would understand that you intend to look into this 
situation when you return? 

General Watsn. Yes. We are looking into every statement that 
Mr. Cassidy made. 


TIME CHECKING SYSTEM OF CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Donnetty. In the matter of checking the time of emplovees, 
you testified earlier that you have found that an efficient system of 
time checking has been inaugurated. Mr. Cassidy’s testimony is 
that there was no control over timekeeping and the time checking 
until August of 1951, which is about 7 or 8 months after the job com- 
menced. Does that coincide with your knowledge? 

General Watsu. No, it does not. I questioned the contractor as 
to his method of keeping time prior to the time that he went to a sys- 
tem of brassing in. 

Mr. Furcoxo. For the record, will you state what is “brassing- 


m9 


in’’? 
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states is the fact, what is your view on that? Even though there is a 
waiver of formal bids, do you not feel that there should be inquiries 
made to get informal quotations before procuring? 
Genel Wats. That we normally do. I do not know whether it 
was done here or not. 
Mr. Donnetiy. Would that be your intention in your supervision k 
of this operation? 


General Watsu. I have issued instructions that that would be done. u 
INADEQUACY OF INSPECTION SYSTEM OF MATERIAL RECEIVED : 
Mr. Donne tty. Mr. Cassidy also testified that there was not an ° 
adequate system of inspection of the receipt of material which had I 
been purchased. Have you checked into that situation? : 
General Watsu. No; I have not. But I know that in the early t 
days when they had only 100 to 130 people, that condition probably d 
did exist. 7 
Mr. Donnetty. Is it your intention to insist that there be an 
adequate system of inspection of the receipt of materials? 
General WausH. I have already checked on that matter and a 
proper system is set up and is working now. In connection with some P 
charges that Cassidy made on kick-backs, improper procurement 3 
methods, those were investigated and the culprit has been tried and : 
convicted and is in jail. : 
KICKBACKS AND COLLUSIVE PRACTICES BY ALTAS PERSONNEL : 
Mr. Donnetuy. General, with respect to that, there are several 
people mentioned here. Mr. Cassidy testified that they were arrested . 
and tried and convicted for kick-backs and similar practices. One 
mentioned here was an assistant superintendent of construction for . 
the contractor. And Mr. Cassidy stated that he was tried by the t 
consul general of the United States and given a sentence of 18 months. t 
General WausH. One of the things that I intend to do on my return 
is to insure that every case that Cassidy has mentioned has been I 
thoroughly investigated and if any wrongdoing has been ascertained, : 
the person who was the wrongdoer is properly brought before a court. ; 
PAYMENT OF COMMISSION TO PERSONNEL OF CONTRACTOR BY VENDOR 
\ 
Mr. Donne.tiy. Mr. Cassidy also testified that two out of five 
people employed by the purchasing department of the contractor 
admitted that it was the custom for the vendor, the seller, to pay 
them a commission on materials sold to the United States. I take it 
that is another practice that you will look into when you return? , 
General WausH. That is correct. 
Mr. Donne tty. In addition to the man who was convicted, there 
is also an indication here that a purchasing agent of the contractor , 


was likewise arrested. 

General Watsu. I may be able to throw some light on that story. 
I discussed it with the consul general in Casablanca. He told me the 
man had been released because they had been unable to find any 
evidence that would justify his being brought to trial up to that time; 
that they were conducting their investigation and if sufficient evidence 
to convict were found, he would be properly tried. 


Sag 
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OVERCHARGES FOR MATERIALS RESULTING FROM CORNERING OF 
MARKET 


Mr. Donnetty. General, there is also indication running through 
this testimony of instances of overcharges for materials as the result 
of a cornering of the market for materials which outsiders learned or 
knew that the Government intended to procure. Have you run across 
that practice in your check? 

General Wausu. I have not found anything in the way of over- 
charges. I checked into how it would be possible for French merchants 
to learn that certain procurement was to be made, and found out that 
as a result of our agreement with the French, we had advised the 
French liaison mission of the proposed local procurements that were 
under consideration. The French liaison mission then went to vendors 
to see whether or not they could provide those quantities without 
disruption of the local economy and in that way it was possible for 
vendors to find out what was to be purchased. 


PAYMENT FOR NATIVES FOR JOBS 


Mr. Donnetiy. This matter of employment of natives for work 
on the construction operations: Mr. Cassidy states that he had un- 
covered a practice of requiring the natives to pay 1,000 francs for a 
job, and they would work for a period of some weeks and be discharged, 
and then have to pay again to buy a job back, and that he had 
checked and found this was not related to any system of union dues 
or initiation dues for a union. 

Did you have occasion to look into that matter? 

General Wausu. I did not. 1] read the testimony and it looked like 
Mr. Cassidy’s information was fifth-hand. I did find out that the 
contractor had posted at the site of the work notices to Arabs that 
they were not to pay any fee for employment. That was posted at 
the site of all the jobs where active work was going on. 

Mr. Donne xy. On your statement that his information was fifth- 
hand, he states on page 25 that he actually got affidavits from four 
Arabs in coordination with the Security Department of the Corps of 
Engineers. I would understand that you intend to look into this 
situation when you return? 

General Wausn. Yes. We are looking into every statement that 
Mr. Cassidy made. 


TIME CHECKING SYSTEM OF CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Donnetty. In the matter of checking the time of emplovees, 
you testified earlier that you have found that an efficient system of 
time checking has been inaugurated. Mr. Cassidy’s testimony is 
that there was no control over timekeeping and the time checking 
until August of 1951, which is about 7 or 8 months after the job com- 
menced. Does that coincide with your knowledge? 

General Wausu. No, it does not. I questioned the contractor as 
to his method of keeping time prior to the time that he went to a sys- 
tem of brassing in. 

Mr. Furcoxio. For the record, will you state what is “brassing- 
in”? 
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General Wausu. That is a system where employees draw brass tags r 
when reporting to work in the morning and turn them in when they e 
leave their work in the evening. The contractor procedure in 
North Africa on timekeeping, until the brassing-in system was estab- t 
lished, was the same that all five of these contractors had used on p 
their normal work in the United States in which the local supervisors, 
down to foremen, were furnished with the names of the individuals il 
over whom they had charge and who were reponsible for reporting at t 


the end of the day the actual time those people had worked on the job, 
and that is a standard method of timekeeping by those general con- 
tractors in this country. a 


CONTROL OVER WORKMEN AT PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Cassidy indicates with respect to the efficiency 
of the foremen operations there that he found in one instance that out 
of 29 men, 3 were working and the other 26 loafing, and half of these 


were sleeping. Have you checked the contractor’s system of super- t 
vision through foremen for the purpose of determining to your own d 
satisfaction that the Government would get a day’s work out of every $ 
man who was paid for a day’s work? t 

yeneral WausH. I have. The contractor has his own internal ¢ 


audit system. The district engineer, through his area engineer 
set-up, also has a system of checking, and in discussing that matter 


with the area engineer at Nouaseur I find that he is personally v 

checking the job morning, afternoon and during the night shifts. So ¢ 
I feel quite confident that that malpractice which Mr. Cassidy re- 

ported has been completely eliminated. r 

TURN-OVER OF BUSINESS MANAGERS t 

s 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Mr. Cassidy indicates also that there was a 
rapid turn-over of business managers on the part of the contractor 
during the period of the first year. Do you have any information 
on that subject? 


General Watsu. The contractor has told me that they have had t 
four business managers during the course of the contract. t 
1 
RETURN EXPENSES OF EMPLOYEES DISCHARGED ‘ 
t 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you know whether when a civilian employee 
of a contractor is discharged for inefficiency or incompetency or I 
dereliction of duty, or intoxication, it is the practice to return him ie 
to the United States at the expense of the United States Government? t 


General Watsn. If he is returned for any of those reasons, prior 
to the expiration of his year’s contract, he is charged for his return 
transportation. In order to ‘build up a fund to insure that the United 
States will not be charged for that transportation, the contractor has 
established a system where in the first 3 months of employment a 
certain proportion of the employee’s wages are set aside in a special 
fund to pay for return transportation, and the cost of return trans- 
portation is deducted from that fund if the man is discharged prior | 
to the completion of his first year. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Cassidy indicates that he has found instances ] 
where such discharged employees were declared surplus and for that | 


“+ LH 
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reason they could be returned to the United States at Government 
expense. 

General Wats. If an employee is declared surplus he can be re- 
turned at the expensé of the United States, but I do not know of any 
particular cases of that kind. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Cassidy indicates that his organization is tak- 
ing exceptions to travel vouchers in the total amount of $175,000 for 
this tvpe of practice. 

General Wausu. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In any event, when you are in charge of the job, 
as you are, I take it that it would be contrary to your policy to permit 
such claims as this? 

General WausH. That is correct. 


LOOSE SUPERVISION OF PAYROLLS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Also Mr. Cassidy indicates in his testimony that 
there has been such loose supervision of payrolls that his office was 
disapproving payroll submitted by the contractor in the amount of 
$3,729,005.27 for the reason that substantial evidence, or documenta- 
tion, or proper controls for that labor, were not submitted by the 
contractor to his office, the audit office. 

Do you have any information on that? 

General WatsH. No, I do not, except that the contractor told me 
within the week that the sum total of all exceptions of which he was 
cognizant was less than $300,000. 

Mr. Donnetty. I might say that this testimony from which I am 
reading is sworn testimony. 

Mr. Korrn. In explanation of that, it might be well to state that 
the amount that has been refused payment has been reduced to the 
sum of $300,000, so that both statements might well be true. 


INVENTORY OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Another criticism Mr. Cassidy makes is inability 
to inventory the tremendous quantity of materials bought. He states 
that an attempt was made to make such an inventory by reconstruct- 
ing records, but that was impracticable and from an auditing and 
accounting standpointing not feasible. Do you have any comment on 
that? 

General Wausu. I can state that a complete physical inventory 
has been made since the Ist of January; that the contractor’s records 
of receipt and issuance since that date are very much in order. As to 
the condition of the records and whether or not they will be recon- 
structed prior to that date of physical inventory, I do not have any 
infoynation now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What was the date of the physical inventory? 

General Wausn. During the first few days of January of this year. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Twelve months after the job started. 

General Wausu. Twelve months after the date of the contract. 

Mr. Donne iy. In your testimony you spoke of a crash program. 
Is this job still being regarded as a crash program? 

General Wausu. No. On the 12th of January we were advised 
by the Air Foree that it should no longer be considered as a crash 
program. 
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FUNCTION OF THE ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 


Mr. Korru. May I add something at this point? I would like to 
point out Mr. Cassidy is an auditor with the Army Audit Agency. 
That agency, as the committee, I am sure, knows, is an internal 
audit system that has been set up by the Army to check the various 
operations of the Corps of Engineers and other Army organizations. 
I want to assure the committee that the report of Mr. Cassidy in the 
Army Audit Agency is being taken cognizance of and remedial steps 
have been taken by the Corps of Engineers, and elsewhere within 
the Army, to ascertain in the first place that the occurrences will not 
reappear, and I did want to point out this is an internal audit system 
which the Army has. 


POSITION OF AIR FORCE IN THE MATTER OF THE MOROCCAN BASES 


Mr. Ritey. Now, General Myers, I understand that you have a 
copy of a letter written by Assistant Secretary Huggins to Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of the Senate committee setting forth the Air Force’s 
position in the matter of the Moroccan bases. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to have that letter inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

Marcu 20, 1952, 
Hon. Lynpon JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Senator JOHNSON: I wish to confirm our telephone conversations of 
yesterday and todav, to answer in writing your question as to what the Air Force 
is doing about the Moroccan base situation, and further to answer the suggestion 
made that the job should be closed down. 

As you know, I went to Morocco in January for the specific purpose of studying 
the situation on the ground, with a view to formulating action which would 
eliminate the difficulties which have prevailed. Promptly after my return and 
after return of Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the Corps of Engineers which has the 
responsibility for the construction of these bases, from an inspection trip that he 
made, the Air Force represented by myself; Mr. J. P. H. Perry, Deputy for In- 
stallations in my office; General Timberlake, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations; and other officers in the Air Staff held meetings with the Army 
represented by Under Secretary Alexander, Lieutenant General Larkin, Lieu- 
tenant General Pick and other officers from General Pick’s staff of the Corps of 
Engineers. The purpose of these meetings was to discuss reorganization. 

In considering the very serious problems involved, the Air Force has kept con- 
stantly in mind that the complex of Moroccan bases is a vital part of the defense 
structure of the United States. Regardless of what mav have happened, the need 
for the bases and their value to the United States has not changed. It cannot be 
ignored. The need for the bases, however, is not inconsistent with the very 
important objective of sound and efficient construction operations. 

Possible alternatives to corrective action include (a) stopping the job and 
reorganizing; and (b) reorganizing as the job continues. The Air Force gave con- 
sideration to stopping the job in the event satisfactory reorganization during con- 
tinued operations could not be effected. However, as a result of the Arn®W-Air 
Force meetings, the Afr Force has res.ched the firm conclusion that a satisfactory 
reorganization during continued operations can be accomplished more effectively, 
more efficiently, and at less expense than could stopping the job. 

In the Air Foree-Army meetings major reorganization steps were approved. 
These have been implemented. The Corps of Engineers has formed a new divi- 
sion which will have charge of its construction activities throughout the Medi- 
terranean area. This has been put under the command of Brig. Gen. Orville E. 
Walsh. General Walsh is an officer with whom the Air Force has had _ close 
relationships in the past in the construction of air bases both in the United States 
and elsewhere. The Air Force has great confidence in General Walsh who is & 
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superior type of officer. The Air Force believes he can effect a satisfactory reor- 
anization. While his duties will spread across a much wider area than Morocco, 
1e has located his headquarters at Rabat in Morocco. He will devote his primary 
attention to the problems which exist in Morocco until they have béen satis- 
factorily resolved. 

A new district engineer, Col. Jack P. Campbell, is being assigned by the Corps 
of Engineers to immediate charge of the Moroccan construction operation. 
While the Air Force has not had extensive experience with Colonel Campbell, his 
reputation for accomplishment is high. Lt. Col. R. P. Davidson is being assigned 
as deputy to Colonel Campbell. The Air Force has not had experience with 
Lieutenant Colonel Davidson but, again, he has an excellent reputation, particu- 
larly for his ability to effect close cooperation and team operation, a factor of 
special significance in Morocco. 

The Corps of Engineers have also added six other officers of senior rank to the 
staff of the district engineer and increased the civilian staff of technical and admin- 
istrative nersonnel. The Army Au’it Agency has also increased its staff. 

Atlas Constructors now have in Morocco Mr. Lyman B. Wilbur, a senior vice 
president of the largest of the companies forming Atlas Constructors and a man 
of wide reputaticn fer ability to get things dene efficiently. The information 
which we have concerning Mr. Wilbur from independent sources in the industry 
is excellent. 

Within the Air Force additional authority has been given to Maj. Gen. Archie 
Old, commanding general for the Air Force in the area. He has full authority 
to approve those phases of the construction program (principally initial planning) 
and his staff bas been increased in Morocco to facilitate the performance of his 
duties at this headquarters in Rabat and at the actual base sites. 

The architect-engineers have strengthened their personnel, including the 
addition of a paving expert. In addition, we have been informed that the 
architect-engineers have been given authority to stop work if it does not meet 
specifications. This should eliminate questions as to quality. 

General Walsh went to Morocco during the third week of February. He has 
been back in the States and has reported on the progress to date. Prompt, 
effective action taken by General Walsh and Mr. Wilbur includes the following: 
Excessive overtime has been eliminated. The areas cf procurement have been 
expanded to increase the competition of sellers and thereby induce reasonable 
prices. Procurement procedures have been revised to effect the same result. 
Fences around storage areas have been built and other secuvitv measures have 
been instituted to eliminate pilferave and theft. A revised werk order to main- 
tain better control of operations and better costing has been established. Changes 
have taken place within the contractor’s organization to eliminate unnecessary 
personnel, provide better supervision, and to impose better controls on workmen 
and operations. General Walsh has taken definite steps to improve cooperation 
hetween contractor’s, the architect-engineer’s, and the district engineer’s organiza- 
tions and to produce a team operation. Much work remains to be done, but very 
marked and encouraging progress has been achieved. General Walsh reports that 
he anticipates a substantial decrease in costs. 

The Air Force accounting team, which we sent to Merecco late in January to 
obtain costing figures, has reported that a new and satisfactory accounting pro- 
cedure has been established which will provide better information and control of 
the operation. Further work is being done to obtain ‘“‘unit”’ costs, such as costs 
per square vard of pavement, etc., to insure sound operational controls on con- 
tinuing construction. 

The strengthening of the Air Force organization has resulted in improved 
initial or master planning. Complete master plans for four of the five bases have 
been approved by the French Government (this is a requirement under our 
agreement with them) and the fifth is in the hands of the French Government. 
The significance of this is that it will permit complete detail planning of all phases 
of the work by the Corps of Engineers, the contractors and the architect-engineers 
before work is done. It will improve the effectiveness of all phases of the con- 
struction program from procurement and employment of personnel straight 
through the end. Such planning was not possible in the initial phase of the 
program bacause of its rush aspects during the early and more critical days of the 
Korean conflict. As a result, the bases are now “built on paper” in advance 
of construction on the ground. 

The Air Force is convinced that this is the proper way to handle the situation, 
Stoppage of the construction work would be a tremendously involved and costly 
operation. It could not be done overnight. It is not known how long a stoppage 
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would be required before a complete reorganization could be effected. This 
would involve loss of an existing labor force and great difficulty and expense in 
rebuilding that foree. It would involve cancellation of many procurement 
contracts with cancellation charges, loss of time and ‘the expense of new procure- 
ment. It would involve either deterioration of work in process or expensive 
steps to maintain it in an “as is’? condition. It would involve extra and un- 
necessary handling of supplies now en route or which could not be stopped. 
The problems of pay, transportation back to the United States, ete., for American 
personnel would involve not only great expense, but all of the great initial expense 
and effort of rebuilding a force would be repeated. There are many other im- 
ponderable and unfathomable problems, including our international relations. 
The cost to the Air Force and the United States Government of stopping this job 
and getting it started again is incalculable, but would run into millions of dollars. 
It is better to harness the existing momentum than to stop it completely and 
then try to recreate it. The Air Force is optimistic that this job will become an 
efficient Overseas construction program within the near future. It can be done 
and done right. This is shown by the fact that the construction work at Ben 
Guerir is and has been a sound and efficient operation. Further studies by the 
Corps of Engineers and the contractors are continuing on many of the problems 
on which action has been taken and on other problems. Necessarily, reorganiza- 
tion must begin at the top. Obviously, it will take some time to achieve it all the 
way through. 

I have talked with General Old on the overseas phone and he is satisfied that 
construction of these bases will shake down within the reasonably near future. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, I assume full responsibility for the 
decision to keep this work going. As an ordinary citizen who shares with others 
the heavy tax burdens involved in our defense program, and as a father of four 
children whose safety and future are dependent upon the defense program, I am 
satisfied that the decision is a correct one. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. V. Huearns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
cc: Mr. Perry. 
General Timberlake. 
General Myers. 
General Eaton. 

Mr. Riney. We are very grateful to you for staying over today and 
giving us your testimony, General Walsh. It will be most helpful to 
the committee in its review of the construction program, and its 
appraisal of the future program. 

General Wasa. I am happy to have had the opportunity to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you, sir. 

I want to say to you that you go to Morocco with all the good 
wishes of this committee, and if we are in a position to any time to 
be of assistance to you, we want you lo so inform us. 

General WausuH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Korrn. At the same time that Assistant Secretary Huggins 
transmitted a letter to Senator Johnson, Secretary Pace of the Army 
likewise transmitted a letter to the Senator. Does the committee 
desire a copy of that letter for the record also? 

Mr. Rizey. I should like to have that letter inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Maren 21, 1952. 


Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNsoN, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

DraR SENATOR JOHNSON: As the result of the concern your committee feels 
over the work being done on the Morocean air bases, which I share, and as the 
result of the facts which have been brought out, both at your hearings and by 
investigations made by the Army and the Air Force, I am writing to tell you the 
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remedial steps which I have taken and plan to take. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, due to a variety of causes, the work has not all been satisfactory or 
in accordance with the standards set and usually followed. 

(a) I am taking the following action: 

1. I am directing that energetic action be taken to recover all money which 
may be shown, through testimony developed by your committee or otherwise, to 
have been improperly spent. 

2. My assistants and I will continue to examine carefully all testimony before 
your committee and shall take remedial action when appropriate. 

3. The heads of the companies which have the contracts will be asked to meet 
us in Washington next week, they will be informed frankly of the unsatisfactory 
features of the work to date, and they will be put on notice that these features 
must be corrected uniess action to terminate or suspend the contracts is to follow. 

4. I shall order the Inspector General to investigate thoroughly whether the 
remedial actions recommended by him have been carried out here and in French 
Moroeco. 

5. I shall ask an outstanding authority to examine the situation both in 
Morocco and in this country, independently of Army, Air Foree, or Atlas, in 
order to be sure that proper remedial steps have been taken, and to recommend 
whether further steps are needed. If it should then appear that further changes 
are required, I shall make them. 

(b) The following are some of the actions we have already taken: 

1. In order to improve supervision of the project, at my request the Chief of 
Engineers has assigned additional personnel to it. Brig. Gen. Orville E. Walsh 
has been detailed to command a new engineer division in the Mediterranean 
area, and the Moroccan air bases will come under his supervision. His past 
record in Alaska and elsewhere, both of accomplishment and of cooperation with 
the Air Force, leads me to believe that he will be most effective. Likewise, 
Col. Jack P. Campbell, former district engineer at Chicago, Ill, and Lt. Col. 
R. P. Davidson have been ordered to proceed to Morocco, arriving there shortly. 
They will relieve Colonel Derby and Lt. Colonel Haseman in the east Atlantic 
district, which ineludes French Morocco. Any further action with respect to 
Colonel Derby and Colonel Haseman should in my opinion await the time 
necessary for them to assist their reliefs in learning their duties and tle time 
necessary for us to hear what they may have to say with respect to any charges 
made against them. I will, of course, follow up energetically to see that whatever 
action May be appropriate is taken. 

2. Six additional officers of senior rank have been detailed to the east Atlantic 
district (Morocco) as area engineers. The civilian staff has also been increased 
by both technical and administrative personnel. 

3. Beginning with notification from the Air Force on January 15, 1952, that 
the emergenev phase of the work was over, regular work schedules have been 
established and regular procedures reinstituted. This will include reduction of 
the standard workweek to a maximum of 60 hours and elimination of excessive 
overtime. 

4. The audit team of the Army Audit Ageney has been increased in order to 
make final audit of the reimbursement vouchers, and two additional auditors 
are being assigned on a permanent. basis. 

5. Upon the insistence of the Army, a vice president of the Morrison-Knudsen 
Co. is now the resident manager of Atlas (the joint contractor group) in French 
Morocco. 

(c) In addition, and at the suggestion of your committee, I have given specific 
consideration to the advisability of suspension or termination of the contract 
by reason of the deficiencies charged. I have concluded that we should not 
suspend or terminate the contract at this time, for two chief reasons: First, that 
I believe the remedial steps taken and to be taken while work proceeds will 
remove the principal sources of trouble; and second, because of the added cost 
and delay that would result from suspension or termination. However, your 
committee may be assured that I intend to determine promptly whether the 
remedial actions are adequate, and if I feel that they do not suffice to put this 
operation on an entirely satisfactory basis, I shall then order suspension or 
termination of some or all of the contracts. 

As to suspension of procurement in New York by the contractors, I am told 
that it would involve ultimate delay in shipments overseas, and therefore plan to 
require satisfactory assurances from the contracters when meeting with them 
next week that the practices to be followed then will be sound. If such assurances 
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are not received, we shall then suspend procurement in New York by the 
contractor. 

In concluding, let me 1epeat what I have previously said to your committee: 
that we are thankful for the facts which you have brought to our attention and 


shall continue to seek to remedy weaknesses thus revealed. ar 
Sincerely, fo 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER th 

(For Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army). 

nm 

Cc 

Monpay, May 12, 1952. be 


MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED pi 

STATES ARMY tc 
COL. GEORGE T. DERBY, FORMER DISTRICT ENGINEER, EAST | 

ATLANTIC DISTRICT, UNITED STATES ARMY th 
LT. COL. L. L. HASEMAN, FORMER DEPUTY DISTRICT ENGINEER, b 

EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT, UNITED STATES ARMY Ww 
L. S. COY, DEPUTY CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, EAST ATLAN- Pp 

TIC DISTRICT b 
E. M. SELTZER, CHIEF, LEGAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGI- 

NEERS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
COL. EDWARD F. CANTLIN, DIRECTORATE OF LEGISLATION AND 


LIAISON “4 
GEORGE A. ROBINSON, DIRECTORATE OF LEGISLATION AND Ww 
LIAISON A 
JOHN W. STANLEY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- ré 
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Mr. Ritry. The committee will come to order, and we will ask 
Mr. Donnelly to open the inquiry. 

Mr. Donne tty. Mr. Chairman, the hearing this morning has been 
arranged for the purpose of making an objective and adequate record 
for the House of Representatives with respect to the performance of 
the contractors—that is, the Atlas Constructors—and the Corps of 
Engineers in connection with the Moroccan air bases. I have had 
numerous conversations with representatives of the Army and of the 
Constructors. This morning we have here General Nold, who I 
believe will make a statement on behalf of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rixey. Will you have a seat up here, General? 

General Nop. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON Events IN Earty Staces or Prosect 


Mr. Chairman, I have no formal opening statement. 

I think it may aid the committee if I give a brief recital of events, 
particularly in the early stages of this project, the events that led up 
to that. 

The appropriations for the fiscal vear 1951 were held up. With 
the advent of Korea we were faced with some very large supplementary 
budgets coming along in the fall of 1950, and, in an endeavor to find 
what faced us, we pressed the Air Force to give us a schedule or 
prospectus, even though they could not state definitely what would 
be required. 


RECONNAISSANCE, PLANNING, ETC., PRELIMINARY TO SETTING 
UP PROJECTS OVERSEAS 


Early in August 1950, that was done in an informal meeting, and 
it was at that time that we first learned that we might have s: me 
work in Morocco. Preliminary to setting up projects overseas the 
Air Force desired to conduct a reconnaissance. The limits of that 
reconnaissance were not clearly defined and it was anticipated that 
they would go to Morocco and to other points in northern Africa, to 
Egvot, Saudi Arabia, and so forth. 

We asked that we be permitted to have a representative present, 
so that we -would have some first-hand information based on this 
reconnaissance, thereby aiding us in planning. 

In the first instance we had planned to send a member of my staff 
from the Office of the Chief of Engineers, because the problem was 
so general. 

Kurther discussion showed that the earliest work that might be 
undertaken might be that in Morocco. To that end we selected an 
officer, Col. George T. Derby, who might be assigned to that job when 
and if it came along. 

About the 22d of August, Colonel Derby was transferred to the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers in order that he might take part in the 
conversations. 

About 2 weeks later, about the 6th of September, that group left, 
with Colonel Wray of the Air Force as a senior member of the team. 

Now, early in November we had conversed with Under Secretary 
McCone of the Air Force, specifically on the 9th of November. The 
Chief of Envineers was present, Mr. McCone, the Under Secretary of 
the Army, General Wolfe, General Brownell, and myself. 
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My Chief expressed confidence in our being able to do the prospec- 
tive work if sufficient funds and adequate directives were given 
promptly. We needed ample funds in order to start the program, 
make a reconnaissance on the ground, and make the preliminary 
planning. 

Also we asked for a low classification, a nonsecret classification, 
because of the administrative difficulties that are present where you 
have to carry a secret, confidential, or restricted classification. 

We expressed the desire to make an early selection of contractors 
without any notification to them just as soon as we could find out 
what the work consisted of, and we wanted to make an analysis of 
the contractors’ equipment based on the data that we had assembled 
so that we would be sure to get the best capacity available for such 
work. 


ISSUANCE OF CONSTRUCTION DIRECTIVE FOR WORK PRELIMINARY TO 
AWARD OF CONTRACT 


About the 29th of November or, exactly, the 29th of November, the 
Air Force issued the construction directive for all necessary work 
preliminary to the award of a contract. This was based on five orig- 
inal fields that were selected by the Wray mission. Those fields 
were existing airfields. 

Mr. Rivey. All five of them? 

General Noup. Yes, sir; all five of them and provision was made 
for extension of them and reworking of them as fields. 

Colonel Derny. Nouasseur was not existing at that time, if ] may 
interrupt. 

General Notp. Thank vou. The work was to be handled on an 
expedited basis. Sufficient equipment was to be set up to complete 
the work in 6 months-—that is, within 6 months after the reception 
of diplomatic clearance—and required maximum operational facilities 
ina minimum of time. Funds were given us in the amount of $11.4 
million. 

We felt that this construction directive was insufficent in that we 
could not go ahead and make a contract and, consequently, we would 
be checked in buying equipment early and making certain other plans, 
putting an architect-engineer to work, and so forth. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR AWARD OF CONTINGENT CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER CONTRACTS 


So, in the 11th of: December 1950 the Air Force authorized the 
award of a construction contract contingent upon funds which were 
not yet available, and contingent upon diplomatic clearance. At the 
same time we were authorized to proceed with the architect-engineer 
contract. A letter order was issued to a selected architect-enginecr, 
specifically Porter-Urquhart. 

Mr. Rirey. When was that order issued, General? 

General No._p. 22 December 1950. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 

General Notp. We made our selection of construction contractors 
contingent, of course, upon acceptability by the individual firms te 
each other and their willingness to work with each other. 
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On or about the 2d of January 1951 we assembled them in the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, and on the 3d of January, they having 
accepted the combination, a letter order was issued to the construction 
contractors. 

On the 9th of January 1951 we established the “East Atlantic 
District,’ specifically for the Moroccan jobs, by general order of the 
Chief of Engineers, and on or about the 10th of January Colonel Derby 
left for Africa to participate in the technical-agreement negotiations 
with the French. It was not until 14 April 1951 that we got the 
French approval. 

Mr. Furcoxo. The 14th of April? 

General Noip. 14 April 1951. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Now, the buying of equipment proceeded in January 1951. There 
were meetings held with the construction contractors in order to de- 
termine the specific equipment that they would have available. The 
construction contractors after a review were required to furnish ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the equipment, the balance to be furnished 
by the United States. 

The equipment market was very tight at that time. It was neces- 
sary to place orders promptly in order to be sure of getting the heavy 
equipment that would be needed in time to meet this very close 
schedule on construction. 

The original diplomatic agreement with the French not only in- 
volved the Air Force, but also involved the Navy. 

The diplomatic agreement that permitted, or that approved the 
idea, made it contingent upon a technical agreement. We were not 
allowed to enter the country to start work until that agreement was 
completed. 

Now, the equipment which was procured in January was procured 
for the bases that were originally selected. The equipment list was 
reviewed some 2 weeks later to be sure that it balanced sufficiently 
to do the job within practicable limits. 

Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that brings the story up to the point 
where details will be of more interest. 


BEGINNING OF CONSTRUCTION IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Ritey. No work was done, then, in Morocco prior to April 14? 

General Noup. It was a little later before work actually started. 

Mr. Rrtey. Do you recall when the green light was given to the 
contractors to start work? 

Colonel Derny. The 22d. 

General Noup. The 22d of what? 

Colonel Derry. Of April. 

General Notp. My notes show on the 19th of April 1951 work on 
Nouasseur was started after Colonel Derby had received his official 
notice on or about this date. 

Mr. Riney. In the meantime, General, you had been accumulating 
machinery, equipment, and supplies; and just stacking them up at 
the port? 

General Noup. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. Rirey. In anticipation of the agreement with the French 
Government? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. The recruitment of men was also pro- 
ceeding during that time. 


EFFECT OF SELECTION OF LOCATIONS UPON TYPE OF REQUIRED 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rituy. Were the original locations for the bases that were 
surveyed in the fall of 1950 the ones that they used, or other locations? 

General Notp. Other locations were used, generally speaking. The 
Nouasseur location was close to the one originally selected. 

Mr. Ritey. But the work turned out to be a different project from 
the one which was originally anticipated? 

General Noup. Yes, sir; we had a completely different job when we 
finally started to build than we had when we planned it. 

Mr. Ritey. Instead of being an expansion of the existing bases, it 
developed that you had to build entirely new bases, starting from 
scratch? 

General Noutp. Yes, sir; that is right, and even those new bases 
that were selected were not all retained. Colonel Derby will show in 
his testimony that from the many studies some eighty-odd sites were 
actually surveyed in the endeavor to pin these bases down to sites 
that were suitable to the Air Force and sites on which the French 
would permit us to build. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT BY CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Riney. Did the Engineers purchase 80 percent of the equip- 
ment that was used on the job and ship it overseas? Was that pur- 
chased through the Engineers? 

General Noup. It was contractor procured. We used the contrac- 
tor’s organization and backed that up with our own procurement 
organization. 

Mr. Riney. Who purchased the materials? 

General Notp. The contractor. 

Mr. Riney. Are there any questions? 


COOPERATION FROM THE FRENCH 


Mr. Furcoto. What sort of cooperation did you have from the 
French? 

General Nop. I think that is difficult to answer exactly. From 
our viewpoint the cooperation was friendly but extremely slow. I 
would not say that they were any slower than our own country would 
be in entering into a diplomatic agreement with some other country. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you know offhand when the diplomatic nego- 
tiations began with reference to the April 14 date? 

General Notp. They began in the late summer and early fall of 
1950. They continued many months. 
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OWNERSHIP OF EQUIPMENT PROCURED BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Furcoro. Then what is planned to happen to the United 
States equipment, that 80 percent that I guess the United States 
is furnishing? 

General Nouip. That belongs to the United States, and when it 
has served its purpose it will be used on other work, or will be salvaged 
is the usual manner. It belongs to the United States. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Is that a usual part of such a contract, or is it 
because this contract was a little bit out of the ordinary and the 
whole job was a little bit out of the ordinary? 

General Noup. During the war the United States went into the 
equipment business in a tremendous fashion. That was necessary 
at the time. ‘The contractors did not have too much equipment in 
hand. In this heavy program we have found it necessary on many 
of our bids to supply a portion of the equipment that ts used. 

We do just as little of it as we can because of the many difficulties 
that attend procurement and accounting for Government equipment. 
Government property and Government equipment is treated like 
money. Your bookkeeping is elaborate. The organization that is 
required to keep it in shape incidental to audits makes a very heavy 
administrative load. We have always had difficulty on that score, 
and I say that we always will until the regulations pertaining to it 
are changed. 

It is much simpler if it is contractor-owned. The contractor uses 
his own good judgment on how much guarding and how much account- 
ing he does on that equipment, and is able to keep it practical. In 
the case of Government-owned equipment and supplies which may be 
obtained in large quantity you have to account fer those things down 
to the last detail. That takes quite an elaborate organization, and 
on overseas work it is exceedingly difficult to perform the adminis- 
trative efforts of the quality and quantity you need in time to do 
that in a good businesslike fashion. The necessity for the cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee job is based on a condition that makes you do everything 
that you do simultaneously, with attendant difficulties. 

Mr. Furco.to. Who will own the air bases when they are com- 
pleted? 

General Noup. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Furcoxio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furco.io. Now on the record. 


REASON FOR DELAY IN BEGINNING CONSTRUCTION 


I understood from your testimony that on January 3, 1951, a letter 
order went out to the construction contractors; is that correct? 

General Noup. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro. I also understood that you did not get final French 
approval until April 14, 1951, and that the contractors were then told 
to go ahead, probably about April 22, 1951? 

General Nop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. And if vou can answer this, I will appreciate it: can 
you tell me if there was any reason for the delay between January 3, 
and April 22, 1951, other than getting French approval? 
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General Noup. I think that was the basis of the delay, and during 
that. period the coritractor was doing, and we were doing everything 
we could to build up a force preliminary to entering Morocco. We 
could only move in a very limited number of people prior to the time 
the technical agreement was signed. I think the record will show that 
the contractor in early April was only able to move in approximately 
150 men. 


NECESSITY FOR WORK TO BE DONE ON EXPEDITED BASIS 


Mr. Furcoto. Then in the beginning of your statement you said 
something about the fact that the work there was to be done on an 
expedited basis. Just exactly what did that mean? 

General Notp. What we understood from that was that any short 
cut that could be taken that would save the United States time was 
in order. If we had had the time we would have proceeded with 
reconnaissance and survey. We would have made reasonably detailed 
engineering plans, and after we had the plans pretty well along we 
would have decided what equipment applied. We would have 
settled on the use of prospective borrow pits; we would have dug test 
pits, and so forth in the runway areas, and proceeded in that way, 
but we probably would not have had those bases vet if we had gone 
through that sequence. Here we expedited the bases. They author- 
ized us to short cut wherever we could in this saving of time, 
admittedly at greater cost than would be—that is, greater cost than 
you would have if you had been able to plan it in detailed sequence. 

Mr. Furcoto. You were under such an order before December 11, 
1950, 1 assume? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. General, these agreements with the French were 
negotiated, I believe, through the State Department; is that correct? 

General Noup. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Davis. 


EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON UNITED STATES PERSONNEL BY FRENCH 


Mr. Davis. At the time you went into north Africa there was this 
limitation which the French had imposed that you could send only 
130 people there; is that correct? 

General Noutp. No, I do not think I am correct on that limitation 
of 130 people. We were not allowed to send anybody up to a given 
time, and by early April we were only able to get 130 people in there. 

Mr. Davis. You mean you were only able to get that 130 people in 
there because the French had imposed a limitation on the number of 
people you could put in? 

General Nouv. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. How long after you did go in, in other words, how long 
after April 1951 did that 130-man limitation apply? 

General Noup. I cannot answer that specifically. 

Mr. Davis. Is there anyone here who can answer it? 

General Noup. Yes, I think Colonel Derby can. 

Colonel Dersy. That was lifted in April 1951, and since then there 
has been no limitation on moving people in as fast as we could get 
them after that. 
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Mr. Davis. Then, substantially from the time construction actually 
began there was no limitation on the supervisory personnel from the 
United States that could be in that area; is that correct? 

General Noup. That is correct, sir. 

You understand, Mr. Davis, that the equipment started moving as 
fast as we were able to assemble it. We were able to land that after 
some diplomatic difficulty, but we could only move in a very small 
number of people in order to receive it and take care of it. That 
was included in the 130 people I mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. Then, as far as actual construction goes, it would not 
be a proper statement to say that construction suffered from lack of 
supervisory personnel due to any action on the part of the French 
Government; is that a correct statement? 

General Noup. | think that is right, except in the early stages. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, the preconstruction stages? 

General Noup. That is right. We were receiving equipment over 
there all the time preliminary to starting up work, just as early as we 
eould with the limited number of people that could receive that 
equipment. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On the record. 

General, with respect to the supervisory personnel, Brig. Gen. 
Orville Walsh, the division engineer for the Mediterranean division 
testified before our subcommittee on the 9th of April, 1952, and his 
statement, which is not inconsistent with what you have said, was: 

I believe there is some justification for weakness in the administrative set-up 
because of the fact that in the early days the French Government permitted 
only a total of 130 American personnel to be sent over to France, and that was 
partially construction personnel and partially administrative personnel. When 
they actually started work in April of 1951 the contractor had a total of only 
130 people there, yet by July 14 he did have the two major strips at Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane ready to take medium bombers. 


General Nouv. That is correct, substantially correct. 
TIME REQUIRED TO BUILD UP ADEQUATE SUPERVISORY FORCE 


Mr. Davis. How long did it take us to get more adequate super- 
visory personnel on the spot? 

General Noup. | think you will find it took us several months to 
build up the force sufficiently for the purpose. During the building 
period we never did catch up with them. 

Mr. Davis. Then, at least two of the bases were substantially com- 
pleted before you got anything approaching a satisfactory adminis- 
trative set-up; is that correct? 

General Noup. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Drrsy. It is correct to say substantially in operation, 
rather than complete, because when they were put in operation they 
had a long way to go before they were completed. 

Mr. Davis. Then, it is proper to say, is it, that at least the majority 
of the strips at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane were completed prior to 
the time that there were satisfactory supervisory personnel in north 
Africa? 


General Noup. Yes, sir; completed for operation, 
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DECISION TO PROCEED WITH CONSTRUCTION WITHOUT ADEQUATE 
SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. General, who made the decision as to proceeding with 
construction at a time when it was obvious that there were insufficient 
American supervisory personnel in north Africa? 

Colonel Dery. I did. We had a directive to have those fields 
finished, or finished and in operation by the Ist of July, and we had 
to go ahead with what we had in order to get the job done. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, what was the source of that directive? 

Colonel Dersy. The Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. To the best of your knowledge did any consultation 
take place between the engineers and the Air Force, so that the Air 
Force would be advised that there was not sufficient American sup- 
ervisory personnel on the ground to proceed properly? 

Colonel Dersy. That point never came up because there was never 
any question in anybody’s mind but what the Air Force regarded it 
as of the utmost urgency to get those fields in operation. 

General Nouv. I might quote from a record I made, Mr. Davis, if 
that will throw any light on this. 

There were exchanges of correspondence and conferences between 
the Under Seeretary of the Army and the Under Secretary of the Air 
Force on problems incident to the construction program, and on the 
13th of March I set up detailed notes on the suecessive incidents in 
respect to French Morocco with the idea of arriving at some conclusion 
as to where we stood. This was the 13th of March 1951, and on that 
date I said, “Negotiations to reach technical agreements are still in 
process.” Those are the technical agreements we negotiated with 
the French, and I said: 

The delays encountered in getting this project under way have made the target 
date for completion, June 30, 1951, unrealistic. Until negotiations are consum- 
nated which will permit the initiation of construction at the sites it is not practical 
to estimate when construction will be completed. 

These delays have the additional effect of compounding Government costs so 
as to make them appear out of proportion to the total cost. The necessity of 
extending the target dates and the apparent excessive expenditure of Govern- 
ment costs will continue to reflect adversely on our construction operations as 
long as we encounter delays and changes, such as enumerated above, which are 
bevond the control of the Corps of Engineers. 

That was trensmitted to the Under Secretary of the Army for his 
dealings with the Under Secretary of the Air Force. These difficulties 
were known by all concerned, but the urgency for the fields still 
remained, 

Mr. Furcoto. Were the French aware of that urgency too? 

General Notp. They were awere of our statements of urgency. 


CONCERN OF FRENCH OVER POLITICAL EFFECT OF NUMBER OF AIR 
FORCE EFFECTIVES TO BE STATIONED IN MOROCCO 


Colonel Dery. I might explain there, having been over there on 
that negotiation team for the technical agreement, that the French 
were very seriously concerned about the effect of our operations on 
the local political situation in Morocco. 

In the course of the negotiating of the basic Government agreement 
in December 1950, the Air Force negotiators, in order to get any 
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agreement at all, had thought it wise to not raise the question of how 
many Air Force effectives were to be stationed in Morocco. 

Then when we went over there in January—and up to that time it 
was not necessary to face up to that issue—we had submitted to us 
numbers on the planning lists from the Air Force specifying the number 
of Americans to be permanently stationed there. 

When the French found we were talking about sending considerable 
numbers of armed Americans into their protectorate, that was already 
somewhat restive, they began to wonder very seriously if we were 
planning on taking the place over. 

It seems fantastic to us, but I am perfectly convinced, after my 
months of contact with them, that they were very sincere in having 
very genuine fears as to what the effect would be of that sort of opera- 
tion on our part. Thus, the basie difficulty that we got into and that 
caused this long delay that we were lalking about awhile ago was one 
conditioned on this question of working out with the French what 
they would consider was a maximum garrison that would not inter- 
fere too much with their political situation and would still be a 
minimum garrison that would be workable from the Air Force point 
of view to operate those fields. 

That was the basic difficulty. We never had any feeling that they 
were trying to do us dirt, or anything of that sort; it was simply that 
basic difference in point of view. 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT ON PLANNING AND Construc- 
TION OF Moroccan Bases 


General Notp. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me, from the way the 
questioning is proceeding, that it might aid the committee if Colonel 
Derby were permitted to give us the sequence here based on some 
comments that he has assembled. I do not think that it will take 
too long, and it may serve to set the pattern for further questions by 
the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from Colonel Derby, then, at 
this time, to bring us up to date and connect his statement with the 
one that vou have just made from vour side of the picture. 

Colonel Derry. May I read this general statement for the recor 

Mr. Ritry. Proceed; ves, sir. 

Colonel Derry. I might say that I] am Col. George T. Derby, 
formerly district engineer of the east Atlantic district, Corps of En- 
gineers, Which covers the construction of the air bases over in French 
Morocco. The east Atlantic district covers that work. 


1? 


BACKGROUND OF COLONEL DERBY 


Mr. Rirtey. Colonel, would you mind giving us a little of your 
background before you start vour statement? 

Colonel Dirsy. My personal background? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; vour education and experience. 

Ceionel Jerby. Yes, sir. T am a Regular Army officer with 25 
years’ commissioned service. 

I graduated from the Military Academy in 1927, and have had 
numerous assignments since then. 
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During the recent war I was in New Guinea and had a good dea! of 
experience building airfields out there. 

I might mention, in that connection, that this operation had so 
much resemblance to the sort of situation that we had in New Guinea 
that I sort of mentally transported myself back to Port Moresby and 
operated in Morocco in the way that I thought the officers that I had 
most admired in New Guinea would have operated. Particularly in 
the administrative field and all of the other problems where confusion 
naturally arose, I was able to, vou might say, take it in my stride, 
because I had seen a good deal worse confusion out there in New 
Guinea; vou always do in wartime. 

I also had two assignments on civil works, once in New Orleans on 
flood control for 4 vears, and prior to coming on this work I was dis- 
trict engineer in Norfolk, where we had a good deal of important or, 
rather, large-scale work going on, and I was in charge of building two 
large multipurpose dams which turned out so well that the Chief 
thought it advisable to send a special board down there to find out 
why those dams had not developed any cracks in them. It is normal 
for a concrete dam to develop some cracks in the course of a job, and 
we completed those projects so well, together with the fortunate site 
location, that we did not have those difficulties there. 

I mention those facts simply to show that I do know how to run an 
orderly job when I can do so, because I much prefer to run an orderly 
job, but I have also had experience in what might be described as the 
rough and tumble situation, and this resembled a rough and tumble 
more than an orderly job. My object in approaching this job was to 
be as orderly as I could without delaying the work, which had been 
impressed on me in the most strenuous kind of fashion as something 
that literally the world was depending on for me to have in operation 
in July. Going back to the fall of 1950, when it just looked as if we 
were going to be thrown out of Korea, the time I started on this 
expedition with Colonel Wray, at that time it was explained to me 
that these fields were really wanted not for a routine expansion of 
the Air Force, or to support such an expansion, but for the support 
of existing war plans. One of the officers on that expedition, a Stra- 
tegic Air Command man, indicated that if those bases were in existence 
now our striking power would be markedly increased. 


IMPORTANCE PLACED ON TIMING AND EXPEDITION OF CONSTRUCTION 
OF PROJECTS 


Now, that is frankly a tremendous thing to have staring you in the 
face: the fact that you are being depended on to increase the striking 
power of the Strategic Air Command. We had suddenly awakened 
in 1950 to the fact that we had to get strong, and the things that we 
could do to strengthen ourselves were not for the most part going to 
be effective for a couple of years at least. There were just a few things 
that we could do that would have an immediate effect on added 
effectiveness, and this was one of them. 

So, as I told my staff many times in the course of the confusion, 
I felt as if the whole earth was resting on our shoulders, and we had 
to hold it high. I felt that very deeply, and I never lost an oppor- 
tunity to tell our people about it. You might say that if I was crazy 
in thinking that, although I do not believe so, I managed to sell that 
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same idea to a lot of very stable, experienced people that I had gotten 
together from the Corps of Engineers. Certainly they, or most of 
them, went crazy with me at the same time from that particular bug 
and with the idea because we were all very deeply imbued with that 
feeling. 

DIRECTIVE ON COMPLETION DATE OF PROJECTS 


Now, I would like to point out a number of things along that same 
line to indicate that the Air Force must have thought the same thing, 
and to read from this directive of November 29, 1950, that General 
Nold spoke of. It says: 

In view of the immediate need for beneficial ogeupancy of the facilities, planning 
and construction will proceed concurrently— 
they knew that there was going to be a lot of confusion. 
and cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are authorized when required in your judgment. 
It goes on to say: 

It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster than 
normal rate, requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of equip- 
ment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment shall be 
mobilized to insure the completion of the 6-month phase of the program within 
6 months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the sites are 
located is obtained. 

Then on the 10th of January 1951, after the Government agreement 
had been signed on the 22d of December 1950, the Air Force elimi- 
nated the flexible date that had been in effect before; i. e., 6 months 
after permission to enter the country. They evidently felt that 
agreement had taken place when they signed the agreement on 
December 22, because on the 10th of January they gave me a 
directive through the Chief of Engineers setting up ready dates for 
facilities all around the world, and in that they did not specify any 
flexible date for these jobs in Morocco, but they set the Ist of July, 
which is a rounding off of 6 months from the 22d of December, and 
they put down at the bottom of the list [reading]: 

The ready date means the date when the base is ready to accept its assigned 

mMmussion, 
If that does not mean it had to be ready, I do not know what else it 
means. I very definitely felt that I had to get the airfields into 
operation if it was physically possible to do it, and I felt that money 
was something that we saved as much of as we could, but was not the 
governing consideration compared to the necessity of having some- 
thing that could be used in the event of war or in helping to deter 
the other fellow from starting a war. 

There is a tendency now to say, ‘Well, they did not have any war,” 
but we certainly cannot say that building just this sort of thing was 
not a decisive thing in preventing it. So, I feel that we did the only 
thing that any decent fellow could do under those circumstances; we 
went ahead and did the best we could with what we had. 


ENDORSEMENT BY AIR FORCE OF MANNER IN WHICH PROJECTS WERE CONDUCTED 


Again the Air Force seems to feel that was a pretty good idea. 
x % wo. » ‘ 4 A " : . 
Following the visit of General Vandenberg to the job, he was very 
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much impressed. When he got back he wrote me a letter that in 
part states: 





I am particularly impressed by the aggressiveness of your approach to the 
problem and the speed at which facilities of utmost importance to the Air Force 
are being provided. 

I have a copy of the letter here if you wish it. 

A little bit later, on October 9, 1951, General LeMay, commanding 
the Strategic Air Command, wrote a letter to the Chief of Staff in 
which he stated that my selection as district engineer 
was an immediate signal for energetic action on his part which assured the selection 
of an outstanding contractor and guaranteed the timely procurement and ship- 
ment of materials and machinery for the program. The foresight and planning 
which he displayed enabled the east Atlantie district to meet announced schedules 
for operational air bases by mid-July 1951. * = * By his outstanding achieve- 
ment to date Colonel Derbv has eontributed direetly to the inereased combat 
capability of the Strategie Air Command in the European theater, 

So, I rather feel that that was an indication that I was doing just 
exactly what | was wanted to do. 

And on the 28th of November General Norstad, who commanded 
the United States Air Force in Europe, put his endorsement on 
General LeMay’s letier in equally complimentary terms. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not read these letters in order to pat myself 
on the back, but to demonstrate three points. As late as November 
28, 1951, there was emphasis still being placed on the importance of 
making these bases operational by the preceding mid-July; second, 
the speed with which facilities of utmost importance to the Air Force 
were being provided; and, third, the direct contribution made “‘to the 
increased combat capability of the Strategic Air Command.”’ 

With the background as to why we did our work the way we did, 
I might go back and give you a little story of what we did, if that 
would be of interest to the committee, and how the difficulties arose 
as we went along and what we did about them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, I have examined Colonel Derby’s 
prepared statement, and believe that it will be of aid to the committee 
to have it inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rirey. Without objection, the statement will be inserted here. 

(Colonel Derby's statement is as follows:) 


ConstTRUCTION oF ATR BASES IN Morocco 
(Statement of Col. George T. Derby) 
URGENCY OF THE MOROCCO AIR BASE PROGRAM 


IT am Col. George T. Derby, formerly district engineer of the East Atlantic 
District, Corps of kngineers, which covers the construction of the air bases in 
Morocco. If welcome this opportunity to give vou an account of the stewardship 
which has been my privilege for the last vear and a half. It is only fitting that 
free people be kept informed of the truth of the operation of their Government and 
its servants. I shall, to the best of my ability, inform this committee of the true 
facts and conditions pertaining to the construction of the air bases, including cer- 
tain problems for which we have not vet reached a satisfactory solution, such as 
the operations apron at Nouasseur and some 2,000 feet of taxiway at Sidi Slimane. 

I would like also at this time to state that my approach to this problem is in no 
way intended to be disparaging of any person who has offered criticism, although 
the facts will establish that some of these people possessed onlv a partial knowledge 
of the picture. In some eases, no doubt, their specific criticism will enable us to 
correct unhealthy conditions which have unavoidably arisen in the haste with 
which we were compelled to initiate and pursue the Moroccan project. 
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To develop the unusual background for our work in Morocco, it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the late summer and fall of 1950. At that time, under the vio- 
lent shock of what appeared imminent defeat in Korea, the American people 
suddenly woke up and realized that if we are to survive as a free people, we must 
make ourselves strong. However, it was painfully evident that most of the things 
that could be done to strengthen us would not be effective before a matter of vears. 
There were, however, a very limited number of actions that could be taken that 
would add to our very shaky military strength in a matter of only a few months. 
Among such actions, development of overseas air bases within striking distance of 
our potential enemies was high on the list. Everybody could read in the paper 
how we were going to become very nearly invincible by the end of 1953—but as we 
remember back to those dark davs, the number of things that could be done with 
any immediate effect was painfully few and far between. 

I wes charged with the responsibility for seeing to it that certain of those 
bases, namely, the ones in French Morocco, were made ready for combat as soon 
as it was physically possible. While appreciating the honor, I realized the truly 
awful responsibilitv. For I had literally become one of the people who could 
lose the third world war. I have no illusions of grandeur in thinking that I, 
or the group which I commanded, or any other small group could win that war, 
but we were placed in a position where, had our leadership faltered, we could 
well have lost it, or what is almost as bad, helped bring it on. 

In order to uphold this heavy responsibility, we had to make many unorthodox 


that 
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decisions, to proceed by unconventional methods, to brush aside anything 
interfered. 

In substantiation of my feeling that the urgency of this job justified the approach 
which I have taken to the problem, I would like to bring vou back again to those 
dark davs of 1950 when it was explained to me by representatives of Head- 
quarters, USAF and the Strategie Air Command, known as the Wr lissi 
that the bases whieh T wes about to build were needed for the immed 
of existing war plans rather than for the support of a simple expansion of the 
Air Force. The report of this Wray Mission outlined a plan for development 
of the bases in Morocco, beginning with the steps required to take advantage 








» support 





of what limited use could be made of then existing bases, as thev were at that 
time. This ineluded such matters as arrangements for shipping gasoline to 
French Moroceo, for storing certain essential equipment in that eountr for 
making arrangements with the Freneh to permit joint use of their airfields by 


our forces; and finally, for the econstruetion of adequate phvsical facilities to per- 
mit more extensive operations than would be possible from the fields as they 
were at that time. 

On November 29, Headquarters, United States Air Force, directed the Chief 
of Engineers to proceed not merely with planning, but also with the construction 
outlined in the Wray report. [shall read that directive, which is quite emphatic. 
“Subject: Construction authorization for certain overseas installations. 

“To Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

‘1. This is Air Force Construction Directive No, SP-600-51. 

‘2. The work authorized by this directive consists of — 

‘(a) All necessary work preliminary to award of a contract for construction at 
five airfields in substantial conformity with the plan forming part of recent report 
by Col. Stanley T. Wray, which has been furnished your Office separately. 

(6) Purchase of necessary construction materials and equipment deemed 
advisable to be supplied by the Government. 

‘(c) Construction of the works described above. 

“3. In view of the immediate need for beneficial occupancy of the facilities, 
planning and construction will proceed concurrently and cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts are authorized when required in your judgment. 

‘4, It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster 








than normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of 
equipment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment 
shall be mobil'zed to insure the completion of the 6-month phase of the program 
within 6 months of the dete when clearance to enter the country where the sites 
are located is obtained. The work should be proseeuted in such a manner as to 


produce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 

“5. Funds in the amount of $11,400,000 have been programed by this head- 
quarters under appropriation svmbol 57 x 4300 (Acquisition and Construction of 
Real Property), Project 331, Construction Overeas, for the projects authorized 
hercin, Necessary funds to continue the over-all program are programed for 
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presentation to Congress for inclusion in the next supplemental appropriation 
bill. Funds programed for work authorized by this directive are provided under 
Air Force Form 265C, dated November 29, 1950. 

“6. Clearance from this headquarters will be required before personnel or 
equipment is dispatched to the country where the work is to take place. 

“For the Chief of Staff: 

“Coipy M. Myers, 
“Brigadier General, USAF, 
“Director of Installations, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel.” 

It is worth noting that the Air Force considered the situation sufficiently 
serious to authorize considerable expenditures on the mere probability that we 
could reach the necessary diplomatic agreements to get into the country, and 
that paragraph 4 definitely rules out dollar economy as a primary guiding 
principle. 

On January 10, 1951, Headquarters, United States Air Force eliminated the 
flexible completion date by sending a directive to the Chief of Engineers specifying 
“ready dates” by which air bases throughout the world were to be ready to perform 
their mission. The four combat bases in French Moroceo were required to be 
ready by July 1, 1951, and the depot by October 1, 1951. In this directive 
USAF syccifies that “Ready date means date when bese is ready to accept its 
assigned iission.”” 1 offer copies for the record and invite the committee’s 
attention to the classification. 

During the formative period of the project, I had occasions from time to time 
to discuss the problem with officers in the Air Force who were in a position to 
appreciate its importance. I distinetly remember one such meeting with Lieu- 
tenant General Edwards, then Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, and being 
told by him that these fields were needed immediately for the support of existing 
war plans, and receiving the impression thet those airfields could mean the difference 
between winning and losing the war. On another oeceasion, one Strategie Air 
Command representative said that the existence of these fields would double their 
striking power. 

As further indication that my actions were in harmony with the Air Force’s 
view of the urgenev, I quote the following from a letter from General Vandenberg 
to me after he had made an inspection of the work early in July: 

“T am particularly impressed by the aggressiveness of your approach to the 
problem and the speed at which facilities, of utmost importance to the Air Force, 
are being provided.” 

1 offer a copy for the record. 

Again I quote from a letter of General Le May, commanding the Strategic Air 
Command, dated October 9, 1951, saying that my selection as distriet engineer in 
September 1950 ‘‘was an immediate signal for energetic action on his part, which 
assured the selection of an outstanding contractor, and guaranteed the timely 
procurement and shipment of materials, machinery and equipment for the 
program. The foresight and planning which he displayed enabled the Kast 
Atlantic district to meet announced schedules for operational airbases by mid-July 
1951 * * * by his outstanding achievement to date Colonel Derby has 
contributed directly to the increased combat capability of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in the European theater.”’ 

On November 28, General Norstad, commanding the United States Air Force in 
Europe concurred in General LeMay’s letter in equally complimentary terms. I 
do not read from these letters in order to glorify myself, but only to demonstrate 
three points: These commendations, as late as November 28, emphasize the impor- 
tance of the (1) “announced schedules for operational airbases by mid-July 1951,” 
(2) “the speed with which facilities, of utmost importance to the Air Force, are 
being provided,” and (3) the direct contribution “to the increased combat capabil- 
itv of the Strategic Air Command.” I wish to make this correspondence also a 
part of the record. : tes 

Another letter from Headquarters, United States Air Force in Europe, to me as 
district engineer, entitled ‘“‘Emergeney Program for Development in French 
Morocco,” dated April 19, 1951, fixed August 1, 1951, as the date when minimum 
operational facilities st five airbases would be achieved. It was not until January 
15. 1952, that the Office of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force stated officially to 
the Chief of Engineers that “the first phase is considered accomplished and 
extreme emergency will not apply to the balance of the program.” I request that 


these letters be made a part of the record, but wish to call your attention to the 
security classification on certain of them, 
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I was given these different directives by higher headquarters regarding comple- 
tion times for the program. After that, I supplied my own pressure and, as you 
have seen, it was the concensus of opinion among Air Force commanders that 
they expected me to do just that. 

By July 14 we had constructed a partially complete, but usable, runway and 
taxiway at each of the bases—the absolute minimum to permit planes to land 
but insufficient facilities to support extensive combat operations—and were in a 
position to proceed with the balance of the emergency program required by the 
Air Force. However, all the world knew that planes had landed and flown from 
the fields on July 14, though the world did not know how very limited were the 
supporting facilities on that date. 

I believe the documents submitted, coupled with the views of operating senior 
officers of the United States Air Force, demonstrate that this was regarded as one 
of the key programs in developing our striking power during a period when war 
was considered imminent and other defenses were dangerously deficient. In this 
connection I would like to quote from some notes made at the time. 

“DECEMBER 9, 1950. 

“We had conference after conference on the jittery situation facing the country. 
Attlee, Formosa, Communist China, Chiang Kai-shek, Japan, Germany, France, 
India, ete. I have worked for peace for 5 years and 6 months and it looks like 
World War III is near. 

“Tl hope not—but we must meet whatever comes—and we will.”’ 

You have undoubtedly recognized the quotation from the President in his recent 
book. Now we can say that war did not oecur, but looking back at our limited 
military strength we cannot say that programs of this character for effective use 
of our Air Force were not decisive in preventing it. 

With this background, I think it obvious why our major effort was devoted 
strictly to building airfields, to the detriment of other aspects of the work. At the 
same time, our advance planning was further complicated by (1) time required 
in negotiation of technical agreements and clearance with French officials; (2) 
immediate procurement of appropriate personnel and equipment—to use an 
Air Force phrase—a maximum of both in a minimum of time; (3) inability to firm 
up plans with respect to the location of the air bases themselves, 

‘lo begin with, remember that we were not permitted to start construction until 
April 22, 1951, and were faced with a target date of July 1, 1951. During the entire 
period until May, we had to spend most of our time in working with the French to 
obtain technical agreements under which to operate, and in finalizing the con- 
struction and architect-engineer contracts. 

Another major contribution to lack of advance planning and well-developed 
contrels was the ceiling On personnel imposed by the local authorities. As cf 
April 14, the total number of Atlas employees permitted in Morocco was 125. 
As cf that date, in order to make equipment available for the job at the earliest 
time possible, Atlas had committed by purchase order over $25,000,000 and had 
shipped a total of 51,799 tons of construetion equipment. The first ship had 
arrived in Casablanca on February 23, 1951, when only 109 Atlas personnel had 
arrived, most of whom were equipment operators and mechanics. The number 
of personnel gradually increased in April, after the ceiling was lifted, so that 407 
Atlas employees had arrived in Morocco by April 27, 1951. It should be noted 
that this limited personnel, when the construction phave of the job was initiated, 
was charged with (1) the unloading of ships, (2) obtaining adequate warehousing 
and staging area, (3) safeguarding materials and equipment obtained, (4) keeping 
records of their receipt, (5) building construction camps, (6) issuing equipment 
and materials from the staging area and shipping it to the first two bases, (7) 
making local purchases, and (8) operaitng construction equipment. I believe it 
is obvious from these facts that if we were to proceed with construction to meet 
the USAF target dates something had to suffer. If the personnel had been 
engaged exclusively in accounting and guarding the property, I doubt whether 
we would have had a usable facility in 1951. When ceilings are established which 
limit manpower, and when the urgeney is as extreme as that imposed upon us, 
it is inevitable, for example, that some part of the $25,000,000 in equipment would 
not be adequately recorded, inspected, and tallied in accordance with the routine 
procedures which we normally enploy at home. 

Regardless of what our hindsight now may indicate as to the course taken 
over @ vear ago, it was necessary then to make decisions based upon the facts 
as they were then known. As a result, we had two fields ready for emergency 
combat operations by July 14, less than 3 months after construction began, and 
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were able to expand these facilities considerably during the remainder of the 
vear. 

Mr. Furcoio. On what date was this statement prepared, which 
you have just read into the record? 

Colonel Drersy. I have been working on this statement over a 
period of 2 weeks, since I learned I was likely to testify. I think it 
was put in final form about—— 

Mr. Furco.o. That is all right. I do not mean to tie you down 
too close. 

Colonel Derpy. Surely. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Derby, we would be glad to hear from you 
now as to what was done, as you suggest, and you may go ahead. 


PROBLEMS CAUSED BY CHANGES IN LOCATIONS OF FIELDS 


Colonel Dersy. If | may even go back a little bit, back to where , 


all of the difficulty started, and where the problems arose. We went— 
I described to you how the French felt about the number of people 
that we have over there, and that in the course of the discussions with 
the French it looked as if the negotiations were actually about to 
break down a number of times, and finally it came out that one of the 
reasons Why the French were particularly anxious to keep the number 
of our people over there at a very small number was the fact that our 
fields had been located near the centers of population which were po- 
litically sensitive points. The French felt that if we would move to 
other fields that were out in the wilderness they would be willing to 
accept a larger garrison, as large a garrison as the Air Force would 
consider reasonable. That was the basis of telling the architect- 
engineer people whom we had brought over, to stop work on the plans 
for the five bases and to start to look for new sites. That began right 
there to start making trouble for us. Picture the way we had planned 
the thing, starting in January. The way we had visualized it, we 
had to get some architect-engineering people over there right away 
to start work on designs, at the same time to start buying the equip- 
ment and start shipping things overseas. We expected that maybe 
about the Ist of March, or thereabout, we would be able—or the latter 
part of February—we would be able to start work. That would have 
given the architect-engineer people a chance to get a little ahead on 
plans. 

Yet we had to take them off their designs, and start them looking 
for fields. We did not have very many of them, and it threw them 
behind on their design work. After some difficulty four of the sites 
were selected—Nouass*ur about as originally proposed, Benguerir, 
Mechra bel Ksiri, and Sidi Slimane. There was a provision written 
into the technical agreement that we would locate another one later 
on, completing the five sites to be selected. I have a map here 
showing those selections. One is Sidi Slimane [indicating on map]. 


DRAFTING OF NEW NEGOTIATED CONTRACT AND COMPLETING 
AGREEMENTS 


In the meanwhile, in the final stages of this negotiation, while they 
were going on, I had to go back to New York to get started on drafting 
the negotiated contract. As you will appreciate, we started tbis work 
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on what we call letter-contracts with Atlas and PUSOM which had to 
be replaced by definitive contracts which goes into a great deal more 
detail. 

So I left Morocco about the Ist of March and Colonel Haseman 
was in charge while [ was absent. Colonel Haseman wrote us that 
he got the technical agreement settled, and the division was given 
authority on April 14, 1951, to start work. There was about another 
week before the’French were able to make the land available for us 
to start, and as | recall we actually broke ground at Nouasseur on the 
22d of April 1951—-I think it was about the 19th we were informed 
that the field may be used, but it was not until about the 22d of 
April that we broke ground. We did not get the land at Sidi Slimane 
until the 9th of May. 

In the early part of April, as soon as it became evident to me that 
the technical agreement was going to be signed, I told the contractor 
he could get started in putting people on the payroll. Up to then I 
did not want that done; that was something I could not see being 
done. I had taken quite a chance on buying the equipment in advance 
of the final agreement, but I could not see putting a lot of people on 
the payroll and having them sit around in New York doing nothing. 
So it was not until I got word on April 13, 1951, that we could start 
construction that I authorized Atlas to put more people on the roll 
and make up an organization, and told them to build up the organ- 
ization as rapidly as they could, and as I felt should be built up. 


PROBLEMS ATTACHED TO RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


And at that point there is another important thing that I think 
should not be overlooked that delayed recruitment of labor. From 
sometime about the Ist of March until the middle of April is the usual 
period of recruitment among construction people; that is the recruit- 
ing season and we were told then by the contractors that they would 
like to be able to go out and get people, that they would like to organize 
their force or else they might not be able to get them later on. The 
result of the delay in final agreement was that building up the Atlas 
organization went more slowly, and about the Ist of April the con- 
tractors were coming around to me saying that if they were to get a 
lot of people, they would have to be able to tell them when they would 
put them on the job. 

Finally, when we did tell them to go ahead, the supply of people 
had vanished, because there was a vast demand for construction 
workers here in the States. 

Colonel Haseman was going full-blast with what people he had, 
but he did not have enough. to work two shifts, or to work all equip- 
ment one shift; he had to improvise some of his operators, from one 
craft to another. But he went ahead with the work and did the best 
he could, and I thought it a rather magnificent job in getting things 
started. 

I got back myself roughly about the 22d of May—I think that was 
the day-—-and found that a very excellent start had been made, 
although there was still a shortage of people, and I was still sending 
back to the States to send more men over as fast as they could. 

About the time I got over there we also got a letter from General 
Norstad’s headquarters suggesting the Ist of August as the date for 
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placing that field into operation. And subsequently, General Norstad 
visited us, and General Old, and he and I agreed that the 14th of July 
would be the earliest practical date, so we went ahead with the 14th 
of July being the date that we were definitely committed to. 


STOPPAGE OF CONSTRUCTION AT BENGUERIR AND INITIATION OF WORK 
AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


We had no more than gotten straightened out on the technical 
agreements than Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Salagar from the Air Force 
Headquarters came through, and after some discussion with others, 
said they did not like Benguerir, although it had had the approval all 
the way up to Air Force Headquarters. They sent a telegram to 
General Norstad asking that construction of Benguerir be held up 
pending further study—we had made a start on constructing the camp 
at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. What position did these gentlemen have with the 
Air Force? 

Colonel Dery. I think Mr. Mitchell was the successor to Mr. 
Brownell, the man who had negotiated the first Government agree- 
ment—he is a lawyer consultant to the Secretary. What Mr. Sallagar’s 
position is, | do not know. 

Colonel Haseman. | think he was a deputy of some kind. 

Colonel Dersy. We had managed to get the construction camp 
work started on the other two fields, Nonaseur and Sidi Slimane, 
because the French permitted the subcontractors to do some work 
there. So the work started, but we were able to build just the con- 
struction camp until they turned the land for the airbase over to us, 
At Benguerir we were building the construction camp and had gotten 
a subcontractor to work, when we had this communication from 
General Norstad directing us to suspend operations. In view of what 
happened, Colonel Haseman was instructed to pull out of Benguerir, 
We moved and started work at Mechra bel Ksiri, and moved the 
camp and equipment up there. 


STOPPAGE OF CONSTRUCTION AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


IT had gotten back only a few days when General Old arrived, and 
assumed command of the Air Force. General Old is a very vigorous 
officer, and he immediaetly threw himself into the matter and straight- 
ened out the Benguerir picture, and also worked on the question of 
finding the fifth base; at the same time he went to the other bases 
that we had} one of which was Mechra bel Ksiri, which the French 
were just turning over to us to start werk on. He saw what had been 
done—when he arrived we had gotten started on the construction of 
the camp—and he was not too impressed with Mechra bel Ksiri, for 
the reason that the runway was along the foot of a hill which he felt 
was an operational hazard to flyers. At his request we stopped work 
on that one, too, before we had done any work on the field. itself; but 
at that time a considerable amount of work had been done on the 
construction camp. 

Then we had to go ahead to look for the other fields. And in the 
meantime we were pretty busy working on the fields that we had. On 
account of the shortage of personnel that I described to you the 
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changes in sites caused little harm to the progress of work, for at 
that time we did not have enough construction workers to go ahead 
on five fields simultaneously. I told General Old at that time that he 
could make a pretty thorough investigation, as far as I was concerned, 
and if we actually had the three additional sites turned over to us clear 
and ready to start on by the 15th of August 1951, that I would feel 
it would have no serious effect on the work. 


PROBLEM IN ACQUIRING SITES ADAPTABLE TO USE BY JET BOMBERS 


He threw himself into that with a great deal of vigor, and of course 
I naturally worked with him a great deal in that process. It soon 
became evident that he had a new concept, an idea which the people 
in the Air Force had never given, and that was the sensitiveness of 
jet bombers to altitude and to temperature in take-off. So he was very 
insistent that the fields should, as far as possible, be located where 
the temperature was generally cooler and the site at a lower altitude. 
Unfortunately it happens that such land also comprise the best agri- 
cultural lands. And ina country that is predominantly agricultural, 
and since such sites fell in the very heart of the agricultural land, again 
we ran into difficulty with the French, because the basic Government 
agreement required that the French were to contribute the land for the 
bases, to put them at our disposal without cost to us. 

If they picked sites that were located in good farming territory, 
naturally it would cost them a great deal more money than if we 
went to some place that was dry farming. 

That 1 can readily appreciate; I can appreciate the French point 
of view. You can imagine what would happen if we picked out the 
best farming land in your community or State, and asked the State 
to donate the land to the Federal Government for an airfield. You 
would expect to encounter some difficulty. 


SELECTION OF OTHER SITES 


So it was not until September of 1951 that we arrived at sites which 
would be acceptable both to the Air Force and to the French. In the 
course of the reshuffle we went back to Benguerir, and we also picked 
out a place called Boulhaut, a short distance from Casablanca—about 
halfway between Rabat and Casablanca. 

It is not too good a site there, but we will come back to that later. 
It was the best that we could do then to meet the operational require- 
ments, and still be acceptable to the French. 

The other place was Sidi Slimane, up to the northeast, and little 
southeast of Port Lyautey. 

These places were to be made available to us, but here we encoun- 
tered delay. We did not get general clearance to start construction 
on them until mid-December—I think we got Boulhaut turned over to 
us sometime in January of 1952; El Djema Sahim has not been turned 
over to us vet, for the reason that about the time the French got 
ready to turn it over to us the evaluation of the location had gone to 
the point where the Air Force was convinced that they had to have a 
much larger reservation in order to have proper dispersal for airplanes. 
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El Djema Sahim had been accepted as a very minimum size reserva- 
tion, and the French had given it with a great deal of reluctance, as 
it constituted some of the better agricultural land down there. 

Then they were suddenly told in January of 1952 that the Air Force 
needed nearly double the amount that they were going to give us. 
The French were not able to do it, and the El Djema Sahim site is 
still floating around undetermined. 

Well, we went ahead and met the 14th of July date all right, and in 
doing so we thought everything was going along fine. We did not 
have as much camp space, and so forth, as we had hoped to get. 
And I might mention at this point that the camp construction was 
a completely new arrangement, because the original plan had con- 
templated that the troops would live at the existing bases with the 
French and we would not have to build a whole lot of new troop 
housing right away. 

(Off-record discussion.) 


TIME LOST IN SHUFFLING SITES BETWEEN BENGUERIR 
AND MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Rixrey. Colonel Derby, Benguerir was one of the original 
bases selected? 

Colonel Derry. After the first reshuffle. 

Mr. Rivey. After the first reshuffle. 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Then you moved the operation up to Mechra bel 
Ksiri. 

Colonel Dery. I think Mechra bel Ksiri was the substitute for 
one of the original sites. 

Mr. Ritey. Am I correct in understanding that was after the visit 
of these gentlemen from the Air Force office? 

Colonel Dersy. What they did was to stop operations. 

Mr. Rivey. At Benguerir. 

Colonel Derry. And we moved camp from there. 

Mr. Ritey. To Mechra bel Ksiri. 

Colonel Derny. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. And you then abandoned Mechra bel Ksiri and came 
back to Benguerir? 

Colonel Drerny. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. Would you estimate that would constitute about 
6 months’ construction time? 

Colonel Dersy. It was from April to December 

Mr. Ritey. That would be a little longer? 

Colonel Derny. I think that would be a little overstatement. 

Mr. Rirtey. How much time would you say was lost on construction. 

Colonel Dersy. My feeling still is that had they completed the 
reshuffle by the 15th of August, as they promised, that we would 
have lost very little time, but actually, let us say from the middle of 
August to the middle of December—that would be September, 
October, November, and December 1951—4 months. 

Mr. Rirey. I understood you to say you had already set up 
operations, had made some progress at Benguerir, and that operation 
was moved to Mechra bel Ksiri, and you did some work there, and 
you found that it was not operationally safe, so you came back to 
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Benguerir. Certainly to a layman that would involve a considerable 
loss of time in that reshuffling back and forth. 

Colonel DerBy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivey. If you had been allowed to go ahead with Benguerir, 
you could have completed it shortly after you did Sidi Slimane. 

Colonel Dersy. | am not sure. Shortly after that, no; for the 
reason that we did not have enough people to put all the equipment on 
a two-shift basis. You realize that due to the fact ihat starting late 
in April there was a manpower shortage, as well as other things facing 
us. So that I feel that all that we lest on that was the time put in on 
these construction camps, which could have better been put on some 
other work. 

And also we might have been able to put these people to work on 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane would have speeded up that work by a 
week or so. Then, we did lose, by virtue of the fact that instead of the 
French and the Air Force agreeing on sites by the 15th of August, 
which was the date I had given them, it was not until December, 
which is about 4 months. So I would say that we lost about 4 months. 


EXPENDITURES AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Ritey. How much money would you say was spent on Mechra 
bel Ksiri? 

Colonel Dery. It was a good $100,000 spent, and according to 
some more recent bookkeeping studies—I looked over the first 
estimate they made—it was a little more than that. It may have run 
as muclt as $300,000, but I do not think it ran over that. That was 
just before I left. 

Mr. Ritey. That would involve the moving expenses, as well as 
the construction at Mechra bel Ksiri? 

Colonel Dersy. | would think so. I am not too positive on that 
point. 

Mr. Rivey. Is there someone elese who could answer that? 

Colonel Drrsy. Some of the construction people who are here 
would know more about that than I would; they kept the records for 
us, but just before I left Morocco they gave me the $300,000 figure. 
The previous study had been based on just the minimum unsalvageable 
losses, which had been about $140,000, if I remember the figure 
correctly. 

Mr. Ritey. You had #,nipment at Benguerir, and you had some 
supplies and materials there? 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Riiry. Which vou had to move some distance. 

Colonel Derry. Some 200 miles, and the cost of moving the equip- 
ment and the labor. 

Mr. Rintey. And then moving it back again. 

Colonel Denny. Whether we physically moved the same stuff back, 
I would not say. 

Mr. Riney. It has the same effect. 

Colonel Derny. Because some of it we had used. No doubt that 
it cost something like $100,000. . 

Mr. Ritey. But that was the decision of the Secretary’s office of 
the Air Force which caused that? 
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Colonel Dersy. It was the decision of the Secretary—that is right — 
to move from Benguerir in the first place; it was the decision of the 
Air Force, that is true, as | understand, concurred in by the Secretary. 
That was of course their decision; the move from Mechra bel Ksiri 
back to Benguerir was, of course, on General Old’s recommendation, 
rather than the Secretary, but he got the approval, of course. 

Mr. Riney. You were acquainted, of course, with the architectural 
contracting firm before you went over to Africa? 

Colonel Dersy. Just before I went over. I selected them—~-I 
recommended them for selection to the Chief, because he has the 
final authority. The contract is made by him; I recommended the 
firm, after discussing it with various people in the Chief’s office, with 
those who were in the airfield business. And he recognized that Mr. 
Porter is an outstanding authority on foundations and paving and 
that sort of thing. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS AS CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRESSED 


Mr. Ritey. Have vou been able to draw any plans and make the 
specifications prior to actually starting work on construction at 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane? 

Colonel Derry. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rruey. You were not able to do that until vou got clearance 
with the French? 

Colonel Derry. They came over, the first of the architect-engineer 
people, in January with me. The French were not objecting to our 
sending over architect-engineer people. I think that the statement 
that was made was 130 Americans could be enough—that means 130 
contractor people. 

Mr. Riney. But what I would like to know, Colonel, is if there was 
any condition that prevented you from making preliminary plans and 
drawing up specifications that would meet the requirements at Sidi 
Slimane and Nouaseur, or is it something that would develop after 
actual construction work got started? 

Colonel Dersy. It was both. We had made some very minor 
preliminary studies beforehand, but that is something that goes on 
continuously during the job. 

Now, I might bring out a further point on this specification busi- 
ness: That normally I think it is the thought that perhaps we did not 
have very nicely typewritten sets of specifications for the contractor, 
in detail; that we could not possibly have a contract without having 
the specifications written up beforehand. 

On a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee job the contractor simply agrees to do 
what we tell him, and we pay the cost of it; so that if we arrive ata 
situation in the field where we have one type of specifications and find 
it is going to cost a great deal more money to follow them, because it 
might result in delay and increased cost, then the Government must 
pay these extra costs, and not the contractor, which is contrary to the 
normal set-up. 

So we restudy the designs, consider whether they will cause delay 
or increased expense. We must balance the product, we would like 
to have, against cost and money and time, 
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So that the specification business was being conducted, and adjust- 
ments made, on the job. We did have joint meetings, working with 
Mr. Porter or his people—he was not there too much of the time 
our people and Atlas. I have very excellent people in my own staff, 
one is Mr. Coy here. We would have the three agencies get together, 
go out on the job and discuss what was the practical thing to do, write 
a litthe memorandum about it, and ordinarily that memorandum 
constituted the specifications that we operated under. 

Mr. Riney. In other words, would it be a fair statement to say 
that specifications were developed as the work progressed? 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. And in accordance with conditions that were then 
existing? 

Colonel Derny. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. Would it be correct to say, Colonel, that it would be 
impossible to do very much planning in advance of actual construction? 

Colonel Derby. Yes. Studies are continuous while we are on the 
work. It is a little bit like telling a fellow that I would like to have 
him build me a house up in New York State some place; go ahead 
and get started, buy the building material, and when I get the plans 
made, I will be able to tell you where | want you to build it, and how 
many rooms, how many bathrooms I will want in it. 


ADAPTATION OF SPECIFICATIONS TO LOCAL MATERIAL AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Ritey. Were you able to get materials at Sidi Slimane and 
Nouasseur to compare with the materials that could have been ob- 
tained in the United States, such as aggregates, sand, and so forth? 

Colonel Dersy. Oh, ves; cement? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, comparing favorably with materials that could 
have been obtained in this country? 

Colonel Dersy. The aggregates are always available, of course, 
varying individually with one location to another, just as in this 
country. 

Mr. Ritey. That would mean you would have to modify your 
specifications to meet the situation. 

Colonel Derry. Oh, ves; we would adapt the specifications to what 
was available im the locality, what was available on the ground. 

We had at Sidi Slimane a very fine gravel pit about 5 miles away 
from the runway, and that made it a very economical situation for us. 

At Nouaseur we had a quarry. The difficulty of the quarry was 
that it was—well, there were two difficulties—one being that the rock 
was so hard that the contractor’s equipment could not crush it with- 
out heavy maintenance. The other was it came out of the quarry in 
such shape that it would not break up to the right size rocks. 

I believe I have mentioned to you that back in January when we 
first got together, we had decided that we would plan on doing this 
job with crusher-run materials; that the materials would not be sorted 
out im different sizes, but that we would take the materials just as 
they came out of the crusher. And in doing that we have always had 
control, in that we can take some of it and recrush it, or we could add 
a little earth if we did not get the right sizes. There are all sorts of 
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expediencies of a technical nature, that you can follow, but the main 
thing is you have got to have a reasonably good assortment of sizes 
of rock, about the size of your fiston down. But the rock at Nouasseur 
was so hard it was difficult to crush. 

If vou do not have a good assortment of sizes of rock, it will be 
loose, as General Pick described it. 

Mr. Riney. You would have been able to do that if vou could have 
screened the aggregate. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

General Notp. But it would have taken longer, of course. 

Mr. Riney. Did vou have the equipment to do that? 

Colonel Dersy. No; we did not have. In other words, we decided 
in January that we would use the rock, that we would find some wav 
of making the crusher produce what we needed, and we would not 
attempt to brmg screening equipment over there. 

Mr. Riney. When did vou first know that Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane would be locations for the crash program? 

Colone! DerBy. Nouasseur was one of the first places selected. 
That is the only one of the original group. Sidi Slimane was picked 
out, I believe, about the end of February 1951, as | remember. 

Mr. Riney. You did have some notice prior to the agreement with 
the French that it would be one of the first locations? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. But we did not have very much information 
about it. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Furcolo? 


REASON FOR SHUFFLING OF LOCATIONS BETWEEN BENGUERIR AND 
MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr Furco.o. IT am not completely clear, Colonel, for the reason 
for changing ‘vom one place to the other. 

Colonel Derny. From Benguerir or Mechra bel Ksiri; which one 
do vou mean? 

Mr. Furcoto. The one where you went first, from Benguerir to 
this Mechra bel Ksiri. And then you went back to Benguerir. 

Colone! Dersy. The set-up after that first initial shuffle. Initially 
we were to build bases at Nouasseur, Marrakech, Meknes, Khouribga, 
and Rabat-Sale. 

We were short of people, and at the time we did not have the land 
turned over to us, so we started first building the camps at Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane. We had started, barely started, at Benguerir and 
had not yet made a start at Mechra bel Ksiri, which was one of the 
sites after the initial shuffle, when we were told to abandon Benguerir. 
Mechra bel Ksiri was a new place, and it was one of the four sites 
that we thought about moving to. That is the reason we moved 
there-—that was one that was already on the schedule. 

Mr. Furcoto. What was the reason that Mechra bel Ksiri was 
abandoned? 

Colonel Dersy. Because it was at the foot of the hill that General 
Old considered was an obstacle. 

Mr. Furco.to. That is what I want to get straight. Apparently 
there was some difficulty throughout this whole picture; was that the 
reason, or was there some diplomatic reason? Was the difficulty 
one that might have been caused through a failure to recognize certain 
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geographical or topographical difficulties, which, at the time Mechra 
bel Ksiri was selected, might have been detected by an engineer? 

Colonel Dersy. I would say it is a question of interpretation. I 
have never yet run across two pilots that will agree on what constitutes 
an obstacle, and yet in all the books that we have had on the subject, 
that location seemed to meet with the approved criteria. 

Another thing, there was a change in command. First they had 
General Hamilton, and then they had Colonel Hardy, and then they 
had General Old. All of them had different ideas. 

Mr. Furcoio. Let me ask you the question this way: The reason 
for leaving Mechra bel Ksiri was not based on any diplomatic 
difficulty? 

Colonel Drerny. No. 

Mr. Furcoio. But was because of something in the terrain, either 
the geographical or topographical terrain? 

Colonel Derny. That is correct. And I would say this, Mr. 
Furcolo, that the French were glad to see us go from there. It was 
a place they had approved, but when they found out we were going 
to leave, they were tickled to death; but that is not the reason w! 
we pulled out. 

Mr. Furcoio. The reason had something to do strictly with the 
terrain. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. Geographical or topographical. 

Colonel Drersy. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.to. Now, you mentioned, or at least not in connection 
with this, there being a hill or mountain that might have constituted 
some sort of a hazard apparently to take-off. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoito. Was there anything else that had to do with it, such 
as the terrain on which the runway was located? 

Colonel Dersy. No. 

Mr. Furcoto. That was the only reason, the hill. 

Colonel Derby. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is, to the best of vour knowledge. 

Colonel! Derpy. That is correct. And | would like to take this 
opportunity to flatly deny a statement that has gone the rounds about 
this place being subject to flood. 1 have been in the flood-contro!] 
business for 4 or 5 years, er longer, and IT made a specific point of 
checking into this to see where the floodwaters would come to, and 
see that the site would not be any place where it would be below 
floodwaters. From the construction point of view, it was a very fine 
site. It was close to a gravel pit, only a very short distance away, 
and would have been an ideal site from my point of view. And the 
only reason why—well, Colonel Haseman brings out another point, 
which I think should be added. It is that General Old was very 
conscious of the fact that vou can fly fighters off a bomber field —but 
vou cannot do it the other way. Mechra bel Ksiri had been chosen 
as a fighter field and the terrain did not lend itself to expansion to a 
bomber field. | 

So that he also felt, and I think quite soundly, that if another site 
were readily available and could be readily expanded into a bomber 
field that it would be an advantageous thing todo. That was another 
consideration that entered into the picture. 
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PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Furcouio. It is my impression that in your testimony you 
mentioned the difficulty of getting men, or the manpower situation. 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct; that was a very critical thing in the 
early days. 

Mr. Furcoxo. [understood from one of the witnesses we had about 
2 weeks ago—lI think it was in connection with both bases—he testi- 
fied that there was no difficulty at all in getting men from the United 
States, recruiting them in New York, even though the rate of pay was 
a little bit less than it was in this country. 

At the time I questioned him about that, and asked if be were 
certain of it, and if that were so, why would workingmen be willing 
to leave this country and go over to these bases at a lesser rate of pay 
than they can get right in New York, and my recollection was he said 
there was no difficulty because of the fact they were to get the work 
at a guaranteed annual income. 

Now you testify your experience is just contrary to that, assuming 
my recollection of what he said is correct. 

Colonel Derry. My experience is contrary to that. The build-up 
was quite an annoying problem, although Atlas recruiting was not 
limited to New York; they drew from the whole United States, and 
not just from the New York area. 

The main reason I think these men were willing to go over there to 
work was that they were getting overtime; they were on a 66-hour 
week originally, although the plan was to cut the hours back to 60. 
But it was the overtime that brought them over there, rather than 
the rate of pay, which is, as you say, less than the New York rate 
and less than even at other places around over the country. 

There was, of course, a guarantee that they would get 40-hour week, 
173 hours per month. So that that was one of the inducements, but 
it was the prospect of overtime that we felt brought these men over, 
even though it did not bring them over as fast as we would like to 
have had them. 

Mr. Furcoto. General Noup, did you want to add something to 
that? 

General Noup. I think perhaps it was my testimony at the time, 
Mr. Furcolo. 

Mr. Furcoio. I do not remember whether it was you who was 
testifying. 

General Notp. I think it was. The discussion we had at that time 
had to do primarily with the rates of pay and income, and the question 
of whether men could be obtained, and apparently one of the explana- 
tions given then was that we would not have difficulty, and I think 
the statement was that it would be substantially more than they 
would expect to get in the United States. 

However, this was not in answer to the point that was raised, but 
referred to one of the difficult problems. 


PROBLEM OF TERRAIN AS FACTOR IN ABANDONING PROJECT AT MECHRA 
BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Furcoto. This last question: As I have understood your 
testimony with reference to leaving Mechra bel Ksiri, I] understood 
you to say that the reason for the change was the presence of that 
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hill, and the fact that the base could not be expanded into a different 
tvpe of operation. 

Colone! Dersy. Those two factors both entered into it. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do I understand that both of those factors were 
known to the Air Corps all of the time? 

Colonel Derry. Certainly the first one was plainly visible to any 
Air Force officer who wanted to look at it. 

I think it is a matter of difference of opinion on the other matter, 
because there was a change in commanders, concerning the operation 
of planes. Apparently General Hamilton did not know much about 
the operation of planes, but I do know that he had operating people 
on his staff, and there were operating people who were concerned with 
both fighter fields and bomber fields. I recall that the Strategic Air 
Command complained that they were not represented. They may 
not have felt they were adequately represented, but they certainly 
were represented. : 

I think it is a matter of opinion of different people concerning the 
question of expanding to the bomber base, which was a policy matter, 
which I do not think came up at the time of the original selection, 


WAGE SCALE 


Mr. Furcoto. May I also ask you this question: What was the 
wage scale? Was it the same as the New York City wage scale, or 
was it higher or lower? 

Colonel Dersy. It was lower than New York City, and it was 
higher than at some other places; it was based on the average through- 
out the country, plus maybe a little bit more to make it attractive. 
But the Chief of Engineers has an expert on that subject who studies 
the wage rates which are available, and keeps a pretty good record 
and a check and no doubt gets to a point where he averages them up. 
He studies the figures, and comes up with an average figure, which 
will work up pretty well. 

Mr. Furcoio. Off the record. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Derby, as the district engineer of the east 
Atlantic district, you had jurisdiction over the construction work in 
north Africa? 

Colonel Derrsy. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. How much time have you actually spent in north 
Africa? 

Colonel Dery. | went there the Ist of October 1950 for 2 weeks. 
I went back in January of 1951, and was there until the end of 
February. IL went to Paris, which is a related part of the problem, 
for about 10 days in April. Then I got back about the 20th, or some- 
where in the twenties, of May, and with the exception of a very 
short trip back here, | have been there ever since May until I was 
called back here recently. 


METHOD OF SELECTING CONTRACTOR 
Mr. Davis. It was your responsibility as the district engineer for 


the east Atlantic district to recommend to the Chief of Engineers, if 
my understanding is correct, the contractor to handle this job? 
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Colonel Derby. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us about how you went about the selection 
of the contractor for this work? 

Gen>ral Notp. I believe I had better answer that, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I wonder if you should, in view of the fact that Colonel 
Derby testified it was his responsibility to recommend the contractor. 
Suppose we let him tell us what he did, and then if you would like to 
add anything to it, very well. 

General Noup. All right. 

Colonel Dersy. All of the various engineers’ offices have brochures 
on file of the various people, that is, of the contractors who are willing 
and available to do work, when we want them. 

Also, the Chief of Engineers had a policy of spreading the work 
around amongst them, so far as negotiated contracts were concerned. 
I would not make any recommendation of a contractor until I had 
time to check the contractors we had available for the job. Based on 
that policy, and also on the information that was available, I started 
studying the brochure of available people, and also letting the word 
out, and I think I did that myself; I think I let the word out in order 
that IT would have some contact, that we had some work. And some 
of them came to me asking about work. 

And in addition I had had some experience of my own with some of 
them. I eventually wound up by having a large stack of brochures 
about this high [indicating]. 

I had prepared several alternative recommendations to the Chief, 
one of which was to give it to the Morrison-Knudsen Co.; another 
one was 2 combination headed by Mr. Mills, and consisting of Mills, 
Blythe Bros., and Nello L. Teer. 

The Chief, after looking over these, said that there were not enough, 
that “I do not want either of those combinations’; so I got Mr. 
Bonny and Mr. Mills to come back and add another, I believe, Bates 
& Rogers. So we went back to the Chief, and as I recall, he put 
Rogers & Bates in addition to Mills group, combined it with Morri- 
son-Knudsen, and said it would be an acceptable firm. 

I also called Mr. Bonny and called Mr. Rogers over the phone, and 
he said he would be willing to join the group, and the Chief said that 
was all right, that it would compose a fine group. 

So we selected a combination headed by Mr. Bonny and Mr. Mills. 
All of them were firms who had worked with us very successfully, and 
with me in Norfolk, Va., particularly. Bates & Rogers, who had 
done competitive work, had done work on the Buggs Island and 
Philpott jobs, and had done an exceedingly good job. So we had 
great confidence in them. 

That is how we happened to come up with a combination headed by 
Mr. Mills and Bonny. Bates & Rogers had the Philpott job, had 
been a part of the combination; of course, as far as Morrison-Knudsen 
are concerned, they are known all over the world and you do not 
have to go very far to find out about them. 

General Notn. LT would ke to make this further exnlanation, if I 
may. As has been explained, we had a tremen ous progrem ahead 
of all of us; and, as Colonel Derby has told you, we had some con- 
tractors who had done jobs in combination with others. 

The distriet engineer normally calls up and makes a recommenda- 
tion, which is gone over by the division engineer, who is the immediate 
supervising agency of the district. 
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In turn, with the aid of my staff, we make up a list of contractors 
and prospective contractors for prospective work, always with the 
idea of distributing the load, mostly with the idea of getting competent 
contractors on these prospective jobs. 

That was done in this particular case. All of these lists have been 
combed over many times before the selection is finally made, and Mr. 
Bonny and others were brought into the office early in January for 
further discussion, or [ should say for final settlement concerning the 
job we were going to have to do. ‘There were five bases to be built. 
Theoretically, they would be built simultaneously and against an 
urgent date. In order to get the maximum of competent superinten- 
dents on the job, we decided to get Morrison-Knudsen men to do the 
management part of the job, and this selection was made on the basis 
of experience and equipment which they apparently had available for 
application to the job. We were quite concerned about getting a firm 
which was experienced in quarry operation, which was expected to be 
proficient in quarry operations, and its experience had to be con- 
sidered, 

The final selection was based on that combination, as I have dis- 
cussed, and the final selection made by the Chief of Engineers himself. 

Mr. Davis. There really was not much time for much selection 
among the contractors to handle this work, and generally speaking it 
took a combination of nearly all of them to whom you gave serious 
consideration in order to develop an organization big enough to handle 
the program? 

General Noip. We considered many others—-I guess about 60 con- 
tractors—before the combination was arrived at. In that 60-group 
there were others like Blue Jay, but we felt that this combination of 
this 5-group that were selected could handle the job competently, and 
we felt that it was the best contractor organization we could get 
together. 

Mr. Davis. After you made the agreement informa!!v by telephone, 
then vou indicated that subsequently five of them got together and 
formed the Atlas Corp.? 

Colonel Derry. There was no corporation; it was a joint venture 
for this specific job. 

Mr. Davis. There is no Atlas Corp.? 

Colonel Derry. No; it is a very good way to do a job with these 
large enterprises, end it is an advantage to them on a big project, and 
not infrequently vou will get a combination of them on such under- 
takings. They will pool their resources in order to spread the risk. 
But there was no such thing as the Atlas Corp. 

They met in New York the day after this choice was made—and | 
think they met in the Chief's office on the 2d of Januarv. The meet- 
ing in New York was the 3d of January, and we gave them the letter, 
if | remember correcily, the next morning. 


LOCATION AND ORGANIZATION OF HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MOROCCAN 
OPERATION 


Mr. Davis. Your testimony was that your headquarters actually 
was in New York; is that correct? 

Colonel Derpy. Initially it was; then it was moved to Casablanca. 
Colonel Haseman was running the Casablanca, the Morocco end, and 
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I got there in May, but we usually referred to the New York office as 
the ‘rear echelon,” and the Casablanca office as the ‘“‘advance echelon.”’ 
Later on, after I got over there, we dropped New York, and the ‘‘ad- 
vance echelon”? was used as headquarters. 

You might say that the headquarters was there about the 20th of 
May. 

Mr. Davis. At this time you maintain an office in New York; is 
that right? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes; we have had to do that, because they have 
had to do a great deal of purchasing. And the contract requires that 
we exercise supervision Over contract purchase operations, and that 
is one of the problems of the New York office. Also, we exercise 
supervision over the processing of personnel and the recruitment of 
personnel if and when needed, and things of that sort. Soe, we do 
have a need for a New York office. The New York office has had to 
handle the freight-forwarding activities for other oversea jobs for a 
number of months. 

Mr. Davis. When was the so-called advance echelon or advance 
headquarters established? 

Colonel Dersy. Late in January, or it may have been early in 
February. I got to Morocco about the 17th of January and, the 
French gave us some office space to open operations, separate from 
the negotiation mission, very shortly thereafter. It was in the first 
few days of February—well, I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of organization did vou have in Africa 
during the time when you were in New York or at other conferences 
where it was necessary for you to be? 

Colonel Derry. Colonel Haseman was running it; and then we 
had Mr. Coy, and we had a Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Coy was supervisor 
of the engineering end of it. Also, we had a number of other people 
whom we had recruited from some of the other offices of the Corps of 
Engineers throughout the country. And we had an architect-engi- 
neer Whom I considered as being a part of my engineering division for 
all practical purposes. I believe there was some complaint about that, 
that I considered them a part of my organization, but the head people 
at least always admitted it was the proper way for me to consider 
them. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned another engineer. 

Colonel Dersy. Porter-Urquhart. I mentioned them, I believe, in 
connection with the building part of the program. When the building 
part was expanded to something much larger than we had ever con- 
templated, and when the time came for design work to start over there, 
it became evident that we needed to expand the architect-engineer 
organization. We agreed in March of 1951 to take in Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. 

The Porter firm was over there for a few months, and during the 
time it became very evident that the Porter firm, while it was a very 
technical job, did not have the organization for the administrative 
work to handle the management of the job. So, about the 28th of 
May-—I believe it was—we discussed the joint venture of Porter- 
Urquhart being reorganized and turned the management over to 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

I was hearing all the time all sorts of nasty remarks being made 
about Atlas. The auditors were very competent, no doubt, but some 
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of them apparently had been talking a little too much, and apparently 
impugning the motives of people. ‘They were very frank about their 
criticism of everybody, including Porter -Urquhart, whom they were 
most critical of. The Porter people were quite honest but when we 
checked their administrative work we found they were in error; since 
we have got competent help, it has turned out that the auditor’s 
charges were completely without foundation. Porter-Urquhart used 
to send a man out to pay off these Arabs with a lot of cash, and often 
the man did not come back with proper receipts. Of course, it is not 
in order simply to assume that the man had put the money in his 
pocket. It just took time to show Porter-Urquhart what they ought 
to do when they are handling other people’s money. That matter 
was straightened out very promptly, and I have heard no allegations 
on the part of anvone concerning them since that time. 

Mr. Davis. You mention these four or five or six top people to 
handle the work over there. Do vou have any information as to how 
many people you have in your organization in north Africa? 

Colonel Dersy. It was a pretty skimpy group; do you have any 
figures on that, Colonel Haseman? 

That was one of the difficuities we faced all the time—that of 
building up our own organization—because people just do not like 
to drop their own jobs and go and live in the mud and dust and dirt. 
You have to do a little persuading, a little salesmanship to induce 
them to go over there. We had our difficulties in building up our 
own organization. 

Colonel Haseman. I would say that by the end of May of 1951 in 
Morocco the district organization had some 35 or 40 people. 

Colonel Dersy. How many of them do you think we had at the 
beginning of May, when we started work? 

Colonel Haseman. Thirty or thirty-five. 

Colonel DersBy. We can get that information if you are interested 
in it, Mr. Chairman. 

(This information was supplied at the outset of the afternoon 
session. ) 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will recess now until 2 p. m., gentlemen, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Monpay, May 12, 1952 


Mr. Riney. The committee will come to order. 

General Nold, have vou or General Pick, either one, ever made a 
personal inspection of these bases? 

General Noip. Yes; | have been to Morocco. I was there in the 
early part of November 1951, and General Pick was in Morocco and 
other oversea bases from about January 22, 1952, until about the 
middle of February. 


UNIQUENESS OF MORROCCAN PROJECT 


Mr. Ritey. Did these bases in Morroeco present any problems 
that were unusual in the construction field in comparison with other 
oversea bases? 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, I think that you can call any oversea 
job unique. Each one has its problems peculiar to its location, and 
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to the conditions under whi¢h it is set up. In this case, the case of 
Morocco, I would say that it was unique in that the total scope of the 
project was very large as set up by us, with the approval of the Air 
Force. It envisaged in round figures a $300,000,000 project. 

It was unusual and gave considerable difficulty because of the very 
limited time in which we had to prepare basic data and the time that 
we had to complete certain phases of the construction. 

The urgent part of the construction would go on, insofar as our 
directives went, until January of this year, when we received another 
directive stating that the urgent part of the program should be 
considered finished and that hereafter the job would be proceeding 
along more normal lines. 

The job was unique in that it was impracticable to build up a force 
in sequence of the size needed at different periods of time. As ex- 
plained, we were delayed in getting personnel in quantity into the 
area and it was not until a couple of weeks before the work actually 
started that we could be assured what day or month we could get in 
there to build. 

Mr. Riney. Were there any conditions peculiar to construction over 
there with regard to soil, water, transportation, and things of that 
nature? 

General Notp. There were some. The transportation had its 
problem in that we had certain problems in respect to unloading and 
segregating our material and taking care of it as it got over there. 

The condition at each site, as was explained to the committee, 
remained somewhat uncertain. Each site has its peculiar problems. 
In some cases there was a shortage of water, which then had to be 
provided by some means. 

After the location of the airfield had been determined it became 
necessary then to give as much engineering study to what materials 
were available as time permitted. 

I would not say, however, that those conditions were any different 
than you would have in building an airfield in any remote area where 
you lacked data. 


NUMBER OF LOCATIONS CONSIDERED 


Mr. Ritry. How many locations were considered even tentatively 
or seriously or incidentally? 

General Noup. I have a mental figure on that, Mr. Chairman, but 
I believe that Colonel Derby should answer that exactly. 

Colonel Dersy. Eighty-nine. 

Mr. Ritey. Eighty-nine sites were considered. 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

General Noup. Eighty-nine. 

Mr. Ritey. How many were considered seriously? 

Colonel Dersy. If I remember right, all of them were considered 
seriously enough to send people out to take up the time of the architect- 
engineer and actually looking over the ground. There were some that 
you could decide in an afternoon that you could not go on with. 
Others would look very fine to you and then you would find the French 
did not like it. It varied in degree of seriousness. Some you could 
brush off within an afternoon and others we spent more than a week 
studying. 
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There were about 11, if my memory serves me, that were actually 
at one time tentatively accepted, and it looked as though we could 
settle on them. There were others than the 11 that were considered 
quite seriously. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Donnelly is under the impression that engineering 
of a length of time of a week or more was done on some 17 bases. Is 
that about right? 

Colonel Derny. That sounds quite reasonable to me. I certainly 
would not contradict that figure. Colonel Haseman confirms that 
figure, 


ORGANIZATION AT HEADQUARTERS FOR THE PROJECT 


Mr. Ritey. This morning Mr. Davis made an inquiry into the 
organization and administration, and I believe Colonel Derby was 
going to give us some further information on that. 

Mr. Davis, you may proceed. 

Mr. Davis. I understood that he was going to check. 

Colonel Dery. You asked about how many we had at the early 
stages in the district organization. We had 6 on the Ist of March 
and 46 on the Ist of April 1951, and 70 on the Ist of May, 90 on the 
Ist of June, and 102 on the Ist of July. During the summer it got 
up around 130, if I remember right, and it stayed at approximately 
that figure until quite recently. 

Also, in connection with this organization matter, there is another 
point that I would like to verify. He mentioned the shortage of the 
contractor’s supervisory people when they first started the work.  ] 
think it would be more correct to say that 1t was administrative people 
rather than supervisory people that were short—people who were 
accountants, bookkeepers, warehousemen, and people of that sort. 
When they first got over there they brought a reasonable group of 
supervisory people with them, and of course in the early days all the 
emphasis was on building up the construction end of it so that we 
could actually get something built, so that all of the processing 
facilities we had, all the recruiting, all of the processing of the people 
through the State Department for passports, was in conjunction 
with the construction people, whether supervisory or merely operating 
people, during those early days, and I did not become conscious of 
there being a shortage of any competent construction supervisors at 
that time. It was administrative people that we were acutely short 
of, and remained so for quite a long time. 


TERRAIN AROUND MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


There is one other point I should like to make, if I may while I 
have the floor. It was mentioned in connection with this morning’s 
testimony: When we were talking about the hill at Mechra bel Ksiri, 
I believe that I left the impression that the hill was at the end of the 
runway so that the plane taking off the runway would fly into the 
hil. That is not quite correct. The hill was alongside the runway 
so that it would only be an obstruction if the pilot was off course or 
was lost in a fog, or something of that sort. Inasmuch as I had a 
hand in making the initial recommendation, I do not want you to 
think that 1 recommended a site that had an obvious obstruction in 
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line with the runway. It was merely and entirely a matter of judg- 
ment. It did meet all the criteria in the book and it was not an 
obstruction in the ordinary accepted sense of the word. I might 
describe it as a mental hazard. Those are the only points that I 
want to bring up. 


STEPS TAKEN BY CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO PROVIDE COMPETENT 
ADMINISTRATION OF PROJECT 


Mr. Davis. Still on the subject of the general over-all administra- 
tion set-up, General Nold, was there a recognition in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers from the beginning that this north African job was 
one of the most difficult assignments for the Corps of Engineers? 

General Nouv. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What steps did you take in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers to assure that the best fitted personnel of the corps would 
be assigned to this difficult job? 

General Noup. It started first with the officers concerned. The 
choice was made by the Chief of Engineers as to that after a careful 
review. It next came about in the review of the proposed adminis- 
trative staff. The district engineer’s figures that were quoted to you 
were part of the administrative staff. 

I think that it might aid the committee if I give a little description 
of some of the difficulties in building up a governmental staff. You 
cannot build up rapidly with Government people as the load comes 
on. We attempt, therefore, depending upon the ceilings imposed 
upon us, to keep a framework, one that you can carry for several 
years without extreme fluctuations in strength. You will hire an 
architect-engineer’s service rather than recruit additional Govern- 
ment personnel. You do that partly because it is difficult to obtain 
the skills that are necessary at the time, and partly to avoid these 
fluctuations. 

The same thing applies to a construction force. In setting up a 
supervisory organization for a prospective district, vou look at that 
with a very critical eye and with a view to holding its size as low as is 
consistent with the problem. The size is somewhat dependent upon 
the quality of the personnel that you are able to obtain. 

We have governmental ceilings on the salaries that may be paid, 
and in the period that we were going through here it was difficult to 
employ the skills that were required in the several professional posi- 
tions. We combed the districts and divisions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, of which we have some 50, with a view of getting certain key 
personnel, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 people, who would be willing to go 
on the expedition. That must be voluntary. You cannot order them 
there. Additional people are recruited, if possible. The district 
engineer made his choice of certain personnel and those were fitted 
into the organizational chart that he prepared. It was understood 
that that organization chart was tentative, and dependent upon the 
problem that was finally before us, it might have to be augmented. 
So great attention was paid to that. 

Of course, this was not the only organization being formed at that 
time. There were a number of others. 

Mr. Davis. How far down did you go in the Chief of Engineer’s 
office in building up a staff of that kind? How much leeway do vou 
allow among your top men that you took for a job of this kind? 
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General Noup. Full leeway is given to the district engineers in 
handling it once the framework of the organization is set. The 
district engineer is given complete leeway on the selection of his key 
people if he can get them. If he cannot get them, the entire resources 
of the Chief of Engineers are thrown in in an endeavor to assist him 
in filling those spots. 

Colonel Drersy. I may say that as far as the quality of my people 
was concerned, I take full responsibility for them. They were really 
top-flight folk, and I would be glad to have you look into the back- 
ground of any of them, or I can get them over here so that you could 
talk to them. I was really very proud of the people who were willing 
to follow me over there. I think that they were rather an outstanding 
group. 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps you have hit on something there when you say 
‘willing to follow me over there.”’ Was there any insistence on the 
part of the Corps of Engineers, as such—whether they were willing 
or anxious to go—that top-flight people should go to a job of this kind? 

Colonel Drersy. I think, as General Nold pointed out, you do not 
have that authority as far as your civilian employees are concerned, 
and, for that reason we did not get as many as we would like to have 
had. As far as the quality is concerned, I think that I was mag- 
nificently backed up. 

Mr. Davis. How many actual officers of the Corps of Engineers 
did you have with you over there? 

Colonel Dersy. It varied. It started off with just myself and 
Colonel Haseman, and it built up to something like 20 when I left 


‘there, but the fact that you do not have officers is a point that is worth 


bringing up, sir, because we have a very fine civil-service organiza- 
tion throughout the country, and that is the backbone of our peace- 
time organization, you might say. The great bulk of my strength was 
from those people rather than from officers—certainly in the early 
davs. 

General Noxp. It should be made plain, Mr. Davis, that there is 
this difference—an officer will go whether he is willing or not, whereas 
a civilian will not. You should also understand that we have our 
limitations on officers. In this critical period we endeavored to build 
up our force of uniformed people that we could move as we saw fit, 
selecting as far as we could those with construction experience, or 
where it had to do with troops, those who could fill those positions, 
and we went as far as we were permitted under the various ceilings 
imposed. 

We have a hard time under those ceilings in getting what we think 
we need. We are spread pretty thin. 

Colonel Drersy. I might mention in that connection that when we 
first started this job off it was the Department of Army’s policy not 
to bring anvbody above the grade of captain into active duty and 
that restricted the Reserve officers until we were pretty well into 
the game. 

General Noip. That is correct. 

Colonel Dersy. Mr. Bozarth had been with the Corps ever since 
the Wilson Dam days in 1920, and he has been on a number of tre- 
mendous jobs since that time. He has been my right-hand man in 
Norfolk, and IT went right after him as soon as I heard that IT was 
going on this job. Mr. Coy, who is here now, was recruited from the 
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Bureau of Public Roads. He had been a Reserve officer during the 
war. Mr. Bozarth had known him and Mr. Coy was willing to come 
with us from Texas. I have quite a list of other people and their 
length of service. All have been with the Government—and they 
are top people—for many vears. 

I first ran across Colonel Haseman when he was a lieutenant. 
I have always gone after him when I could get him. I have always 
considered him an outstanding officer. I was fortunate to get him 
on this job. Other people were angling for him. Colonel Haseman 
has built airfields in New Guinea. He has seen combat service in 
both theaters. 

Mr. Riiey. General Nold, it is always easy to see things in hind- 
sight; much easier than to foresee them. 


HANDICAP EXPERIENCED FROM NOT RECRUITING PERSONNEL IN ADVANCE 


How would you have acted in this instance, with the knowledge that 
you now have, which would be different from the way in which you 
did act in setting up this construction, for these projects? 

General Nouv. It may be a little difficult for me to develop that, 
Mr. Chairman, but I think with the hindsight that I now have I 
would have spent several million dollars in recruiting people who 
would have sat around for us waiting until we could use them. It is 
a matter of judgment as to how soon that should be done. We were 
pressed for funds at the very start of the job, and successively we had 
to make those funds reach. We had much equipment to buy. There 
was no use in buying a great amount of equipment unless you had a 
place where you could put it to work. I think that our administrative 
problems would have been simplified somewhat. Certain other of our 
problems would have been simplified if we had overemployed in Jan- 
uary, February, and March with no certain date as to when we could 
use them. 

With regard to the Bluejay job that was discussed the other day, 
many questions were asked with regard to some $3,000,000 that was 
paid to men before they actually produced work on the job. In that 
particular case men had to be employed to insure that they could sail 
on a specific date, and that date was pretty well established. In this 
case the date was not established at all. We did not know when we 
would go to work. I would have done that. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that you would have saved any money in 
that way, or would you have gotten a better construction job? 

General Notp. We might have had fewer investigations. 

Mr. Ritry. You would have had a tighter organization at least? 

General Notp. Yes, we would have had, sir. I did not mean by 
my reply to be facetious. Any time anything goes wrong on a job 
you have a very expensive proposition in straightening it up. We try 
to avoid that whenever we can. I think in this case we would have 
had less straightening up had we been a bit more extravagant at the 
start in our employment. 

Now, that is with the benefit of hindsight. 

I quoted from the memorandum produced for the Secretary of the 
Army for use in his conversations with the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, in which I showed the developments up to that time; that 
the completion dates of many things had become completely unrealis- 
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tic. It is possible with this hindsight, and the fact that we have not 
yet gone to war, that somebody’s judgment might be—we will add a 
few months to the completion, in which case we could have done a 
better job of exploration, or screening our equipment to see that it 
fit the conditions that applied to the job, and we could have been 
more selective in the materials that applied to the job. However, 
that would be changing the conditions under which we were operating. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS DURING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. You have not at any time during the construction of 
these bases lacked for sufficient funds to carry out the mission, have 
you? 

“ General Noup. Yes; we have lacked for sufficient funds to carry 
out the mission that was set for us. 

Mr. Ritsy. When? 

General Noup. I think Colonel Derby can give a little recital to 
the committee in a few minutes that will be illuminating on that score. 

Colonel Derry. I have a little graph here. 

Mr. Riney. Without objection the graph will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The graph faces this page.) 

Colonel Derry. It shows the money as it came to us and the money 
that we could spend. You will notice the solid black line is the money 
that we got and the long dashed line, marked total obligations, is the 
rate at which we put it out to the contractor. You will notice that 
there were numerous times there when we were actually a little bit 
overobligated, and had we had to shut down at that point before 
money came along, we would have had to cancel a lot of our purchase 
orders to keep from going broke. 

One of the problems that you run into on a job of this sort is the 
need for ordering materials and equipment at least 4 months before 
vou expect to use them. You will notice when looking at that graph 
that there is not any time there where you can see 4 months’ funds 
ahead. 

Mr. Ritey. The orange line is the obligations and the black line 
is the actual allocation of money. Who allocated that money to you? 

Colonel Derny. The Air Force allocates it to the Chief’s office and 
he in turn allocates it to us. 

Mr. Riney. Where was the delay—was it in the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Congress, or where? 

Colonel Denny. I believe that it was in the Bureau of the Budget, 
sir. At any rate, there was no delay from the time the Air Force 
made it available to the Chief's office in getting it to us. They would 
usually telephone us, or send us a wire even before the formal papers 
came through, and that accounts for some of those little places where 
the obligations are ahead of the money. Frequently we had some 
informal word that the money was on the way. 

General Noup. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that question should 
be addressed to the Air Force rather than to us. We know from our 
discussions with them the problems that they had in furnishing blocks 
of funds that would permit us to plan in proper fashion. We were 
constantly exchanging telegrams and letters pointing out that we 
would have to shut down if funds were not forthcoming by a certain 
time. 
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Mr. Ritey. I think that the engineers could probably tell us, from 
the information furnished them, what the road blocks were that caused 
the delays. All that we are trying to do, General, is to get the abso- 
lute truth of this matter, and if somebody has erred we want to'kno Ww 
about it. That is the whole purpose. 

General No.ip. With regard to the question of whether the Bureau 
of the Budget or some other consideration produced this condition, 
I do not think we are competent to answer. 

Mr. Rinrey. Mr. Stanley, could you throw any light on this situa- 
tion, as to whether or not there was some delay in obtaining the 
apportionment of funds from the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Sranury. At the beginning, sir, I could not, “because at that 
time I was not working for the Air Force. In the recent past there 
has been some delay as possibly evidenced to this committee by the 
reprograming that we are undertaking in connection with the se 
French Morocean bases. The Air Force, and the Office of the Seere- 
tary of Defense, felt that we had an obligation. 

There have been lump sums of money granted to us by the Bureau 
of the Budget, they knowing at the time that there were changes 
under way ‘that were different from which the original allocations 
were made. 

Mr. Ritey. How far in advance of your needs do you apply to the 
Bureau of the budget for this money? 

Mr. Stanuey. That varies, sir. The Budget directorate itself does 
not initiate the action to obtain the apportionment. It usually comes 
from the construction agent, which in this instance is the Corps of 
Engineers, through our construction agent, which would be General 
Myers’ shop, installations, indicating their requirements based on the 
projects that have been authorized for which funds have been appro- 
priated. So it depends upon the timing and the scheduling and the 
planning and construction. 

Mr. Ritey. Are these requests made for 3 months’ needs, or 6 
months’ needs, or what? 

Mr. Sranuey. That varies, sir. They usually make their requests 
for the total amount required for the project, provided that evidence 
can be given to the satisfaction of the examiner of the Bureau of the 
Budget that a firm program exists; that is, that it is in consonance 
with the authorization and the appropriation. 

Mr. Ritey. Do not the engineers set up a schedule of their needs 
and the time of those needs, and things of that kind in line with their 
experience and in line with the requirements of the job? 

Mr. Sraniey. Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to answer 
that particular part of the procedure. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that the way it is done? 

General Notp. Yes. We set up a statement of the funds that will 
be required and when they will be required. It should be understood 
by the committee that from December to the end of March the Air 
Force was endeavoring to start and keep going a great many projects 
with the funds in hand, and under the terms of the appropriation bil! 
at the time they had some latitude in applying those funds. So there 
were many, many projects, of which this was only one, that were 
extremely short of funds. The situation got so difficult for the 
construction agency, the Corps of Engineers in March, that we had 
to work up a recapitulation of the situation and seek a different 
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system because we were threatened with shutting down many jobs 
simultaneously. We could not work any longer under this piecemeal 
business. This was only one of them that was having that difficulty. 

Mr. Rivey. I unde rstand that, but when the appropriations are 
made and in the hands of the various budget officers, I do not see 
why there should be any considerable delay, espec ially when it hes 
been impressed upon us this was a crash program and that we had 
to have it to save the world. 

Mr. Sranuey. Mr. Chairman, in that regard, I guess you know 
that the funds that are appropriated are not immediately available 
to the Department. We have to go through this apportionment 
procedure which is required by law, and construction is an aren quite 
different from the other apportionment procedures in that we do go 
in more or less on a piecemeal basis. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand that, but the question arises in my mind 
if you have a crash program the requirements of that crash program 
ought to take precedence over the others and be filled in time to 
keep a steady flow of money going so that you will not have to cancel 
contracts and delay the construction. Would that not be a fair 
assumption? 

Mr. Stranuey. Yes. Again, I want to make it clear that the 
Budget Office by itself does not independently initiate action in 
connection with construction to obtain apportionment funds. 

Mr. Ritey. We would like to know who delayed it. 


JUSTIFICATION OF CRITICISMS AGAINST MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Mr. Furcoxo. I would like to ask this: As I understand it, there 
were a great many difficulties about this entire project. Some of the 
difficulties were beyond your control. Was there any place at all 
where you people—and | am referring to the engineers—feel that any 
of the criticism that has been aimed at this entire project was properly 
directed at the engineers? Of course, we all know that there has 
been a great volume of criticism, but the mere fact that there has 
been a great volume does not mean that one iota of it is proper, but 
as we sit here now would you give me some idea whether you think 
any of that criticism at all was justified? 

General Noup. I will be glad to, Mr. Fureolo. IJ think we have 
never had a job but that we could be criticized properly on some 
score. 

Mr. Furco.o. That is true of all of us. 

General Noup. In this one there were a number of areas where we 
could properly be criticized. We will attempt an answer on any 
of them. 

On the administration of the job it is proper criticism to say that 
we did not have adequate property controls. We did not have at the 
start adequate controls in respect to certain of our procurement and 
other expenditures. Whether we could have done better under 
similar conditions if we had to do it over again, is problematical, but 
it is a proper criticism. 

The same thing with respect to the technical features, the con- 
struction of the bases. There have been certain things show up in 

certain of the taxiwavs and aprons since this construction. It is 
very proper criticism to say that we did not build them well enough. 
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We can answer that, but it does not do away with the propriety of 
the criticism. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I am referring to is this: Are there any 
places where there is not any answer that you would regard as being 
a justification? In other words, are there any places at all where yoy 
just pulled a boner here or there? It could happen to any of us, 
Would you say that this project is free of that? 

General Noutp. I would say that it is relatively free of boners, 
Hindsight sometimes will make something appear as a boner, |ut 
when you examine it you do not see an adequate way in which you 
could have done it differently at the time. 

If | may pursue that point, we much prefer to do a job in an orderly 
fashion. If these diplomatic agreements could have been gotten out 
of the wav and if we could have gone in there and examined | 
sites, settled on them, settled on the engineeriag problems involved, 
made borings and test pits in the area, made a thorough examination 
of the quarry sites that might be available, and then set up plans 
and specifications that would meet those conditions, we could hay: 
done a better job. All of that would have been highly desirable, Inuit 
it would have taken much time, been a great time consumer, and it 
would have been impracticable under the circumstances. 

[ think that we can never start a job under the conditions that 
produce a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract—those conditions being that 
you must start everything all at the same time in order to buy tim: 
without having many, many headaches. 

Mr. Furcoto. You may wish to answer this off the record. You 
may do so because I do not want to embarrass you. 


hi st 
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COOPERATION FROM AIR FORCE AND STATE DEPARTMENT 


Do vou feel that you had al! the cooperation and help that it was 
possible to be given you from the Air Force and from the Sta 
Department, excepting, of course, this business of the money that we 
have just discussed? If vou do not want to go into that it ts all right 

General Noup. | will be glad to answer that on the record. It is a 
proper question. Yes, I think we did. The matter of degree is soni 
thing else, 

The State Department has ponderous machinery for doing what 
they do. We, sitting on the sidelines waiting fer something, think 
they could do a little better, but we do not have any remedy that we 
can suggest that would produce anything better and quicker. 

In the same manner, the Air Force had thousands of problems 
while this was going on. This was only one job, and it was a big one. 

When I referred to the problem of funding here, that was only one 
of them. We referred to Goose Bay, you will recall, the other day 
before the Appropriations Committee. Work was held back and 
canceled at Goose Bay so that some funds could be borrowed from 
there to keep some of these other jobs going. You cannot do that as 
rapidly as you would like. 

When it comes to cooperation, if we could we would like to state 
the sequence, the order and the time of the cooperation, but as you 
know, it is impracticable. 


EFFECT OF LACK OF MASTER PLANS 


There is one element involved in this whole project that was ex 
tremely annoying to the construction force, and that was the lack o! 
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master plans. Theoretically, you cannot start to build until you have 
a master plan on which to build. That master plan had to be de- 
veloped by the Air Force and supplied to us. The French had to 
approve that. We still do not have all the master plans. 

| think the record will show that there were some 400 changes in the 
master plans, all of which interfered with the construction effort. 

Now, the fact that we did not get those master plans in time does 
not mean that the Air Force has not cooperated. Perhaps that was 
the best they could do, but it did have an adverse effect upon our 
work, I think. 


EXTENT TO WHICH INSUFFICIENT FUNDS DELAYED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Furcoro. 1 am not very good at interpreting these charts and 
so on, but as I looked at the graph L got the idea that the delay in 
getting your money did not really hold you up as a practical matter— 
that you more or less went right ahead. Perhaps vou had to sweat 
it out and have a couple of ulcers wondering if it was coming through, 
but vou did take a chance and go ahead, so as a practical matter—and 
this is to your credit in my book—it did not delay you at all. Would 
that be an accurate statement? 

General Nouv. Both parties are correct. It did delay us some- 
what. Equipment orders and material orders could not be placed for 
delivery as soon as was desirable. IL think that the contractor’s 
records will show that he had to cancel procurement as many as three 
times because the money was not forthcoming. If he had made up 
his bids without the ability to cancel contracts and settle for damages, 
he would have been in the hole on his payroll. Ail of those things 
add to the difficulty of administration. 

Colonel Drersy. I would sav also that it added somewhat to the 
cost in that it forced us frequently to resort to short-term expedients. 
Various times during the job had we had money 3 or 4 months im ad- 
vance we could have made a large-scale purchase that would have 
permitted us to do the job more economically. 


PROBLEMS ATTACHED TO APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS BY BUDGET 
BUREAU 


Mr. Davis. General Nold, the pattern that has developed, not only 
in this hearing but in other hearings with respect to delays in the 
allotment of funds for projects which had been presented to the 
Appropriations Committee as being urgent, has been that the Bureau 
of the Budget was willing to approve the projects insofar as getting 
the money from Congress is concerned, but then they had been un- 
willing to let it go out of their hands after they had gotten the 
appropriation from Congress. Does your experience show anything 
inconsistent with that pattern? 

General Noup. No; except that I think all the reasons have not 
been stated. Ihave taken part, both for the Air Force and the Army, 
in attempting to get funds from the Bureau of the Budget. Among 
other things, the Bureau of the Budget requires a firm plan of what 
you are going to do. Unfortunately, we have not always been able 
to supply that firm plan. Either the master planning was incomplete 
or the using service, that is, the Air Force, or the Army, either one, 
has been unable to state what the project finally would look like, or 
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there have been disputes in respect to itéms that should go into the 
project. 

For example, as you know, recreational facilities had been under 
debate, both before committees of Congress and after Congress has 
appropriated the funds, again between the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget. All those things enter into the problem 
of getting the release of funds. 

I can give an example which comes very close to home. Before | 

‘ame to the Office of the Chief of Engineers 2 years ago I was called 
dam ina hurry to form a technical group to go to Okinawa and report 
to General MacArthur and set up a project, for the deve lopment of 
Okinawa, that could then be presented to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and [ had to proceed on the funds that had been allocated for that job. 

I started on October 13 and got back December 2, and it took us 
until about January 31 to get ‘those funds, even though we had a 
complete program. That was a 2 months’ proposition. It is not the 
fault of the Bureau of the Budget. It takes time and effort to get 
those things in such shape that they are willing or able to consider 
them. People are busy, and you cannot always get together and 
apply vourself to these problems when you should, and new budgets 
were going in. You cannot always get together with the Bureau of 
the Budget people, but it is ilustrative of the problem of getting funds, 
2 months after plans for both the Army and Air Force were set up, 
and plans that both the Army and Air Force had accepted. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECOMMENDATION FOR SPEEDING UP ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR URGENT 
PROJECTS 


Mr. Davis. General, have you made any suggestions for speeding 
up the allotment of funds for so-called urgent projects? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. We have made recommendations in the 
past and have presented them to the proper officials of the Army, the 
Air Force, and again to the Defense Department in connection with 
their management control designed to reduce the time interval between 
the time Congress appropriates funds until they get in our hands so 
that we can spend them. 

Mr. Davis. What is the status of those suggestions at the -present 
time? Are vou in a position to know? 

General Nop. No, sir. I know that a considerable effort was made 
for a year to streamline the procedures. In my judgment those pro- 
cedures do not meet the emergency requirements. 

Mr. Davis. What would be your reaction to some sort of a legis- 
lative provision in some of these things that would tie funds which are 
appropriated more closely to the suggestions submitted to our congres- 
sional committees? Do vou not think that there would be a better 
job done of telling what they want to do before they ever come up here 
then? 

General Noup. I think that unquestionably vou are right, sir. It is 
true that the situation that faced us in the fall and spring of 1950 and 
1951 was what vou might term a wartime situation. I think Congress 
itself recognized that i connection with their actions on the supple- 
mentary appropriations. 
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Now, however, those jobs that were started under that authority 
are drawing funds from bills, or funds from appropriations that have 
more peacetime controls. 

The two are difficult to tie together. The Air Force, as you will 
recall, is going before the four committees of Congress in an endeavor 
to get a reapportionment of funds that will apply to some of these jobs. 
Now they have had changes in scope. Under peacetime procedure 
they must have congressional approval to them, but it requires a long 
process to complete “that action. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Army has 
concluded its general opening presentation of this matter, and it had 
been the plan to hear now from the contractors’ representatives 
generally by way of an opening statement, and then, in due time, to 
go into the specifie criticisms which have been made, with which we 


are all familiar. Mr. MeNutt. 
GENERAL STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


Mr. McNurr. Mr. Chairman, may I present as witnesses Mr. 
John B. Bonny, chairman of the operating committee for Atlas Con- 
structors, and vice president and director of the Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc.; Mr. Lyman D. Wilbur, who is resident partner of Atlas 
Constructors in Morocco, and who is also vice president and director 
of .Morrison-Knudsen Co.; and Mr. James D. MeClary, who is a 
member of the operating committee of Atlas Constructors and assist- 
ant general manager of Morrison-Knudsen Co., Ine. 

In order to conserve the time of this committee, I should like to 
present for incorporation into the record, if the committee so desires, 
statements which were made by Mr. Bonny and Mr. Wilbur on 
behalf of Atlas Constructors on May 7, 1952, before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services of the United 
States Senate. Mr. Counsel, do you have one copy or do you have 
copies of both of them? 

Mr. Donnetty. I have one copy of Mr. Bonny’s statement, and 
one of Mr. Wilbur’s 

Mr. Riiey. I think I have copies too. 

Mr. MeNvurr. Do you have copies, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Donne uy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection the statements of Mr. J. B. Bonny 
and Mr. Lyman D. Wilbur made before the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Serv ices Committee will be incorporated 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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SraTeMeNTsS BY J. B. BonNy, CHAIRMAN OF THE OPERATING COMMITTEE ror me! 
ArLtas CoNsSTRUCTORS AND VICE PRESIDENT AND Director OF Morrisov- us. 
KnupsEN Co., Inc., AND Lyman D. Witreur, Vick PRESIDENT AND DIREC?roR has 
or Morrison-Knupsen Co., INc., AND RESIDENT PARTNER OF ATLAS (ov- con 
stTrucTorS IN Morocco on BEHALF oF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS of | 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as representatives of Atlas Constructors, : for 
tractors for the Corps of Engineers on French Moroccan air bases, we welcome this Pr 
opportunity to appear before this subcommittee which has been investigating mi 
expenditures in connection with the construction of those bases. Atlas requested bui 
on March 14, 1952, that the House Executive Expenditures Committee alloy ; 
us time to be heard. When that committee dropped its investigations and turned Af 
its records over to your committee, we requested of your chairman, Senator tio 
Johnson, on March 31, 1952, that we be given this opportunity. We presum: dit 
are here today as a result of that request and our more recent verbal requests tio 
made through our counsel. mi 

We welcome this opportunity because we believe your committee desires ¢}y al 
whole storv—and the true story—good or bad—of the construction of Moroces 
bases. We know you have not heard the complete story. on 

Atlas has presented to your committee, with the request that it be include 
the record, a fully documented answer to the allegations and charges which have wi 
been made against our group during the progress of vour hearings on this subicet, He 
We invite your attention to these answers. They give a picture completel 
variance with the one that has been presented up to this time. These answers 
supported by affidavits and copies or photostats of documents where necessar 
contain such complete contradiction to some of the testimony given before this 
committee, that not only the ereditability but the veracity of certain previou 
witnesses is challenged. Unfortunately, because many of your hearings have }y 
publice—and because all witnesses are under oath—some sections of the press and li 
certain pundits have had a heyday with charges of fraud, mismanagement, waste, cK 
and eraft-——at our expense. \ 

We do not come befere your committee with a self-righteous attitude. Quite ct 
the eontrary—we come here to give yeu cur side cf a completely disterted picture G 
We have come to give you facts, to present our answer to the charges leveled 
against us, and to give yeu an cppertunity to ask us such questions as you mav Pp 
care to ask. We do not pretend to have at hand the answer to all questions t! 
may come to mind, but we are prepared to answer all questions that the mana 
ment of any large business might be expected to answer. Such questions as may 
not be readily answered will be covered by later presentation or at later heari: 
sheuld you so desire. Any answers we have, whether to our credit or against it 
will at least be truthful. u 

Atlas Constructors, composed of five contractors of undeniably good reputatin: i 
and experience, is engaced, threugh no choice on its part, in the eperation of t! ( 
largest sinele construction project ever contracted by the Cerps of Engineers. Wi 
say no chcice, advisedly, because we were requested by the Corps of Enrineer ( 
to combine our rescurces ef equipment, personnel, and experience, on 24 heurs 
notice, and begin construction cf this girantic—and at that time—top-secret wer! 

The urgency cf initiation and completion of the first phases of the project wa- 
thoucht to be o f primary importance to every human being in the free werld 

Atlas Constructors is not ebareed with the responsibility ef global stratecy | 
political expediency. Our members are construction men and as such our posit i 
in this project is to build what we are told to build, where, when, and under 
whatever conditions are eneeuntered. As contractors, we have done what w 
agreed to do when we accepted cur part ef this program. We have perform 
honestly and to the best ef cur ability. The French Moereecan air base we rk is 
the best work that eculd have heen done under the whiplash of time and t 
circumstances surrounding it. 

It is net for us to say, nor are we in a pesition to know, whether or not the 
accomplishment of the target dates set for this werk, chanred in anv way th: 
timetable ef aerression that is set asainst our wav of life. But we do know t! 
the tension existing in the winter ef 1950-51, which caused the start of this p: 
gram of air bases in Morocco, has heen eased to the pcint where we are no lonrer 
working under crash programs. We know that the flight cf bombers and fiehter 
planes from the African bases on July 14, 1951, was publicized threughout the 
world. These planes flew from bases constructed by Atlas in 83 davs. 

We categorically deny that Atlas has in any way been involved in or guil 
of fraud or graft in connection with our contract. We deny that mismana; 
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ment has existed and we challenge the competency of those who have so accused 
us. We deny that the waste which has occurred in connection with this project 
has been due to our fault or negligence or because of circumstances within our 
control. Any factual, fair-minded investigation into the construction and cost 
of the Moroccan air bases can be made only in the light of conditions as they 
existed. Full weight must be given to the urgency of the situation, the need 
for the bases and the problems created by the bargaining tactics of the French 
Protectorate Government. No proper analysis can be made on a basis of what 

ight have been under other circumstances. The Moroccan bases were not 
built under anything approximating foreseeable conditions, but they were built. 

This committee has heard reports describing the construction work in North 
Africa as substandard and mediocre. The reports state that plans and specifica- 
tions were ignored and overlooked. In reply to these allegations we say that we 
did exactly what the district engineer directed us to do. The construction opera- 
tions did not follow normal peacetime standards, but they were in keeping with 
tary urgency which set the dates upon which the bases had to be in usable 


ill 











mi 
and operational status. 

We believe that a full understanding of the construction of these air bases can 
only be had if its history is known. 

The construction of Morocean air bases by the Corps of Engineers began 
with a letter dated November 29, 1950, written to the Corps of Engineers from 
Headquarters United States Air Force signed by Brigadier General Myers as 
Director of Installations. The text of this letter is as follows: 


“CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 


“1. This is the Air Force Constructive Directive SP—600—51. 

“2. The work authorized by this directive consists of all necessary work pre- 
liminary to award of a contract for construction at five airfields in substantial 
conformity with the plan forming part of the recent report by Col. Stanley E. 
Wray which has been furnished your office separatelv. Purchase of necessary 
construction materials and equipment deemed advisable to be procured by the 
Government, construction of the work described above. 

“3. In view of the immediate need for beneficial oceupaney of the facilities, 
planning and construction will proceed concurrently and cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts are authorized when required in vour judgment. 

1. It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster-than- 
normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of equip- 
ment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment be 
mobilized to insure the completion of the 6-month-phase of the program within 
6 months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the sites are 
located is obtained. The work should be prosecuted in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 

“5. Funds in the amount of $11,400,000 have been programed by this head- 
quarters under appropriation symbol 547300 in acquisition and construction of 
real property project 331 construction overseas for the projects authorized herein. 
Necessary funds to continue the over-all program are programed for presentation 
to Congress for inclusion in the next supplemental appropriation bill. Funds 
programed for work authorized by this directive are provided under Air Force 
Form 265C, dated November 29, 1950. 

“6. Clearance from this headquarters will be required before personnel or equip- 
ment is dispatched to the country where the work is to take place.”’ 

The foregoing letter is quoted in its entirety because it was in that letter that 
the Crash program in Moroeco came into being. 

This urgency is further emphasized by a statement made by Mr. E. V. Huggins, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, in testimony before the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of armed. services on February 21, 1952, in which he said: 

“The program to put bases in Morocco is part of the over-all program of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. That developed shortly after Korea, and I think we must 
ok at this whole program against the emotional background that oceurred dur- 
ing the last part of 1950 and the early part of 1951.” 

Again on February 22, 1952, Mr. Huggins said before the same committee: 

“There is no question about the urgency. As I indicated yesterday you have 
got to consider this against the background of Korea, the events of the winter of 
1950-51. This was an urgent job. It was, as you referred to the Pentagon 
language, a crash program, and any crash program is going to invelve more 
expense than one which is planned over a long period of time and then put into 
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‘onstruction. There is no question at all about the urgency of the project to the 
point of a minimum operational facility which was requested. That was in 
accordance with the Air Force directive.” 

On January 2, 1951, at 2 p. m., representatives of the member companies of 
what was to become Atlas Constructors, were called into the office of the Chief 
of Engineers and advised they were to be given a contract for the construction 
of air bases in North Africa. The work was described as secret in nature, of 
utmost necessity to national defense, and construction was to be accomplished 
in the shortest possible time. Six months was the maximum time allowable to 
produce minimum operational facilities. By July 1, 1951, the five bases consisting 
of one new base and four reconstructed bases, were to have such minimum facili- 
tie 

Atlas Constructors (not even formed nor named on Jan. 2, 1951) was instructed 
to exert all effort and by any possible means secure equipment, recruit personnel, 
and transport both to the site of the work to begin construction immediately. 
Speed was of the essence, and cost secondary. The request was to get the opera- 
tional facilities installed by July 1, 1951. 

Delays encountered by the Air Force and the Army in acquiring land and obtain- 
ing permission from the French Government for entry of equipment and personnel 
to Freneh Morocco did not in any way alleviate the urgeney for the completion 
of the ini.ial phases of the work. The date of July 1, 1951, was the target date 
throughout the first 6 months of the contract period, and despite magnitude of 
work accomplished, and the later reduction in tenseness of the military situation, 
Atlas continued to work under the urgency of the crash program requirements 
until January 1952. 

The mecting of January 2, 1951, was followed on January 3, 1951, by a meeting 
in New York at the office of the division engineer, North Atlantie division, 
attended by revresentatives of the North Atlantic Division, the East Atlantic 
district, and Atlas Construetors. At this meeting a letter contract was signed 
and Atlas was read the agreement between the Governments of the United States 
and France covering the construction of air bases in French Morocco. Atlas was 
also introduced to the architect-engineer, the firm of Porter-Urquhart, who had 
received their letter contract on December 22, 1950, just 12 davs earlier. 

A discussion of plans, specifications, locations, and quantities covered the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. There were no plans. 

2. There were no specifications. 

3. Four bases (later determined to be Meknes, Rabat-Sale, Khouribga, and 
Marrakech) were listed as existing French air bases, which were to be extended and 
enlarged. 

1. Nouasseur was an entirely new depot base to be constructed. 

5. Equipment was to be procured immediately for an estimated 5,300,000 cubic 
vards of exeavation, 1,405,000 ecubie yards of crusher-run base course material, 
and 560,000 tons of asphaltic concrete. 

It was first decided by the district engineer that the base of operations in the 
United States would be Norfolk, Va. It was also decided that a preliminary 
reconnaissanee trip would be made as soon as possible by representatives of the 
district engineer, Atlas, and the architect-engineer. Since no representative of 
any of these groups had ever seen the site of the work, this was considered of 
utmost importanes. Security was discussed and the importance of the secrecy of 
the program was stressed. Atlas was told that the prospective emplovees could 
be told only that they were to be hired to work on air fields in north Africa. The 
proposed bases were listed as A, B, C, D, and E with no names applied at that time. 
The only maps or plans available to Atlas were standard published maps of North 
Africa. . 

The urgeney of the program was pointed up by the statement of the Chief of 
Engineers made on January 2, 1951, and reiterated by the district engineer on 
January 3, 1951, regarding purchase of equipment when he said that in order to 
effect the speed in obtaining equipment necessary to perform the job within the 
time required, the contractor must purchase equipment from whatever source 
available, and not wait on established Government procurement channels, and 
that the contractor would be issued the highest priority possible. 

Atlas Constructors immediately started procurement of equipment and the 
recruitment of personnel with the object of having both in French Moroeco at the 
earliest possible date. Headquarters were established in Norfolk, Va., on January 
5, 1951, office space was procured, equipment and supplies were purchased for 
delivery in Norfolk, and advance personnel, drawn from the member-companies’ 
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staffs on less than 24-hour notice, were sent to Norfolk. On January 9, 1951, 
Atlas was advised by the district engineer that all operations would be moved 
back to New York, with the headquarters office for Atlas being in New York, and 
the point of embarkation being at Newark, N. J. Atlas moved to New York on 
January 12, 1951, and opened offices at 42 Broadway on January 18, 1951.) Ju 
the meantime, two score people were going ahead with the work in hotel rooms 
and any other available temporary space. 

The reconnaissance trip, discussed at the January 3 meeting, and of undeniable 
urgency and necessity, was held up because the French Government was reluctant 
to admit a great number of Americans into French Morocco at that time. Finally 
on January 22, 1951, 3 weeks later, the district engineer was able to authorize the 
group to leave the United States, but only half the number expected to make 
the trip were able to go—again the French felt reluctant to have so large a number 
(Atlas had eight representatives.) Once arrived, Atlas representatives, as well 
as Government representatives, were taken on a restricted ‘Cook’s Tour” of the 
sites. The French representatives in Morocco did not allow any of the United 
States group the freedom of movement necessary to make a reasonable inspection 
trip. 

In the meantime, equipment, supplies, and materials were being purchased at 
as fast a pace as was possible in an attempt to get work started overseas. On 
February 13, 1951, the first boatload of equipment and supplies left New York. 
It arrived in Casablanca February 23, 1951. This boat sailed 2 weeks later than 
Atlas had planned, because the Army Transportation Corps was unable to arrance 
for a boat on the date requested. Atlas had the first boatload of equipment, 
supplies, and materials in Morocco 52 days from January 2, 1951, when Atlas 
was first informed it was to get the contract, and this boat was 2 weeks late for 
reasons beyond Atlas’ control. The second shipment left the United States on 
February 23, 1951, and by April 22, 1951, when the first location (Nouasseur) 
was released for construction, nine boatloads, totaling 65,532 tons were in Frenel 
Moroeeo. Atlas was shipping a boatload a week. 

From the beginning of the contract, difficulties were encountered in obtaining 
clearance for the entrance of personnelinto Morocco. At first, the reconnaissance 
trip was delayed, then only 8 out of a planned 15 men were allowed to make the 
trip. After the reconnaissance crew returned February 3, 1951, Atlas was able 
to send only an equivalent number of men (8) into Moroeeco. Clearances wer 
obtained very slowly, and in relatively small numbers. By April 14, 1951, only 
130 employees were cleared for entrance to Morocco. This date is just 8S days 
before Nouaseur was released for construction—and by this time eight boatloads 
of equipment had arrived in Moroeco. Only 130 men were officially cleared for 
entrance to the country, yet under order of greatest urgency, Atlas was shipping 
a boatload per week of materials, supplies, and equipment. This handful of men 
had to unload the boats, tally the property, move the material inland, establish 
offices, yards, prepare equipment for operation and, in short, perform the multi- 
tude of operations necessary to start any construction project. These circum- 
stances illustrate the confusion, uncertainty, and extraneous conditiors which 
existed on the Morocean project from the beginning. Atlas could have told the 
respective Government agencies that no work of any kind would he dore until 
circumstances permitted an orderly approach to construction, but that pttitude 
does not build air bases in 80 days—at a time when those 80 davs were believed 
to be the difference between war and peace, or the difference between defense 2nd 
no defense, if war came. 

On April 23, 1951, 1 day after the Nouasseur site had been released for construe- 
tion, a telegram from the contracting officer was received by each of the member 
companies of Atlas Constructors. This is quoted in its entirety to show the 
3's months after the contract had been signed, and even though delays beyond 
Atlas or Government control had held up reeruitment and start of construction, 
the urgency was on speed, and Atlas was exhorted to “make up time lost by 
politicians.”” The telegram reads: 

“Much concerned with slowness of recruitment and shipment of construction 
personnel overseas. Request every effort be made to speed up your operation. 
Difficulties encountered so far in obtaining authority to begin work do not indicate 
any slowdown. On the contrary facilities needed more urgently than ever and 
efforts must be redoubled to make up time lost by politicians. All the world is 
depending on vou to accomplish the impossible. 

G. T. Dersy, 
Colonel, Eastern Atlantic Division.’’ 
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Atlas’ reply to the above telegram is quoted herewith: 


“Aprit 24, 1951. 

“Col. G, T. Derby, Corps of Engineers, Eastern Atlantic District, 42 Broadway, 
New York, re your tel.—Following steps have been taken speed up recruitment 
(1) We are arranging to get west coast passports through San Francisco becaus: 
of inability of New York to process passports with sufficient speed; (2) Claude 
Greene, our personnel manager, is accompanying me to New York will arrive i 
New York Thursday morning and will remain to straighten out and expedit 
during early stages; (3) we are obtaining additional offices for recruitment immedi 
ately at Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, Lake Charles, La., and Charlotte, N. ( 
and adding additional personnel both San Francisco and Los Angeles. A: 
assistance which can be furnished by district in securing additional places to work 
will result in greatest possible speed-up since we will have more men delivered | 
the site than can possibly be used on single base so far cleared and more men will 
be available at site to go to work than can be used unless next two sites are clear 
prior to May 1. If district could secure permission for us to handle all transporta 
tion by direct charter, rather than have MATS advise us on short notice of charte? 
arrangements that they have made, causing greater confusion in handling and 
programing our transportation, would be greatly helpful in expediting number 
men to be delivered. Will arrive New York Thursday morning. 

“J. B. Bonny, 
“Chairman Operating Committee, Atlas Constructors.” 


Actual construction was started at Nouaseur on April 22, 1951, and at the 
second site, Sidi Slimane, on May 11, 1951. Sidi Slimane was an entirely new 
base, not an old French base to be reconstructed as was anticipated, and eve: 
the site of Nouaseur was different from that originally contemplated. Thes 
two bases were ready with minimum operational facilities on July 14, 1951, only 
83 days after the first construction was started. Planes could be and were flow: 
from those bases on that day. 

Much has been said about the.fact that only two bases were readied by July 14, 
1951, instead of five as originally contemplated. The fact is that until Decem- 
ber 7, 1951, only two bases were released for construction—this is almost a year 
after the contract was signed. In addition, the two bases originally released 
have as much base rock tonnage as all five of those originally planned, twice as 
much excavation as the original five, and 1!6 times as much asphalt paving. 

For example: Where it was originally contemplated that the five bases would 
require approximately 5,000,000 cubic vards of excavation, Atlas moved 
5,000,000 cubie yards of excavation at two bases, Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane, 
between April 22 and July 14, 1951, in 83 days. 

It was pointed out that at the beginning, in January 1951, there were no plans 
and no specifications. For excavation, Atlas purchased standard excavation 
equipment—tractors, scrapers, shovels, draglines. For base course, which 
requires some specifications to properly purchase equipment, Atlas was told by 
the district engineer on January 3, 1951, to buy equipment to produce 3!4-inch- 
minus crusher-run material, to be produced from whatever rock sources were later 
developed. Atlas purchased equipment to produce just that type of base-coursé 
material. From that time until February 1952, no other crushing equipment was 
purchased, nor directed to be purchased. Equipment designed for crusher-ru: 
products will produce only crusher-run products. Asphalt equipment wa 
purchased to produce and did produce asphaltic concrete of standard specification. 

The architect-engineering firm received its contract 12 days before the Atlas 
contract was signed (normally this occurs months before). The architect- 
engineer made his first reconnaissance trip jointly with Atlas. The architect 
engineer work was started much later than is normally done, and the result is 
that plans and specifications have never kept apace with construction. Complet: 
plans and specifications necessary for rudimentary planning and organizatior 
have never been available, to say nothing of the plans necessary for orderly and 
economical job organization and planning. ‘This situation is just now becoming 
somewhat normal. None of this is attributable to the architect-engineer. It is 
another circumstance, certainly beyond the control of Atlas, which added to 
abnormal confusion and lack of programing. 

The accomplishment of the preliminary phases on the first two bases on July 
14, 1951, was not the end of the “‘urgency.”’ It was merely the termination of 
one phase of the ‘crash program.’’ Meantime, other phases were initiated 
For example: Atlas was directed on June 18, 1951, with no prior warning, to have 
housing available for 950 troops by August 1, 1951, 48 days later. On August 11, 
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1951, Atlas was further directed to have troop housing available in 13 days for an 
additional 2,400 men—by August 24, 1951. 

The “Crash program” continued until the end of January 1952, 13 months after 
signing of the contract. The Air Force advised the Corps of Kngineers on January 
15, 1952, that the emergency phase of the program was over. ‘This information 
“filtered”? down to Atlas by the end of that month. From the beginning on 
January 2, 1951, until the end of January 1952 the Moroccan air-base program 
was a continual “Crash program” with an almost daily receipt of directives 
ordering seemingly impossible action immediately. Bases were started, then 
stopped. As an example, the history of the starting of the third base at Ben 
Guerir is given briefly: 

The location of the camp for Ben Guerir was discussed by Atlas with the district 
engineer on March 27, 1951, and an early approval of location was requested. 
The location of the Mechra bel Ksiri camp was discussed on March 2, 1951. 
It was planned that both sites would be construeted simultaneously. Mechra 
bel Ksiri is northeast of Casablanca, while Ben QGuerir is southwest—the two 
locations being approximately 200 miles apart. 

By letter on April 11, 1951, the district engineer directed Atlas to start camp 
construction at Ben Guerir. Actual construction was started the next day, 
April 12, 1951, and stopped by order of the district engineer on May 11, 1951. 

The following day, May 12, 1951, Atlas was requested to start work immediately 
on camp construction at Mechra bel Ksiri. Since the Ben Guerir site had been 
abandoned the previous day, the camp from Ben Guerir was moved to Mechra 
bel Wsiri for utilization at that site. Although no master plan or mass diagrams 
were available, Mechra bel Ksiri was released for construction on May 25, 1951. 

Work was ordered stopped at Mechra bel Ksiri on June 20, 1951, and because 
no deeision had been reached at that time regarding an alternate for Mechra-bel- 
Ksiri, the construction crews, while being housed at Mechra bel ksiri, were used 
in the construction of Sidi Slimane. 

Guercif, Safi, and Ben Guerir (again) were being surveyed as possible alternate 
sites. 

On September 11, 1951, Ben Gucrir was again released for construction and 
work was begun to dismantle the Mechra bel Ksiri camp and move it back to 
Ben Guerir. Final authority to abandon the Mechra bel Ksiri site and com- 
pletely dismantle the camp was received by Atlas on November 15, 1951. 

A lay-out and tentative master plan for Ben Guerir was approved by the 
district engineer on November 10, 1951, although it still lacked higher-level 
approval. On November 23, 1951, Atlas requested a final location of the runway 
so that work could be started. The architect-engineer advised that the design 
of the underground facilities should be ready in 3 weeks, which would allow final 
location of the runway. In answer to a request from the district engineer on 
December 1, 1951, the architect-engineer advised that plans sufficient to allow 
starting of runway excavation would be available by December 7, 1951. 

Drilling was started on the runway at Ben Guerir on December 7, 1951, with 
only a mass diagram, no master plan being available. 

Funds for the work have never been allocated sufficiently in advance to provide 
for long-range procurement or orderly planning. Because of this, procurement 
has been stopped, orders canceled, and employee recruitment halted because of 
lack of funds—failure on the part of the appropriate agency to allocate them, not 
because of lack of appropriation. 

In July 1951, October 1951, February 1952, and in April 1952 Atlas has had to 
stop procurement, stop recruiting and reduce construction efforts because of a 
shortage of sufficient funds to operate this job. Four times in less then a vear of 
operation this has been necessary. It cannot be said that this is conducive to an 
orderly, planned, economical operation. Atlas has literally done its work on a 
day-to-day basis of planning and a hand-to-mouth allocation of funds. 

One prominent factor in the confusion surrounding this construction is the role 
plaved by the protectorate government. The treaty and subsequent technical 
agreements are secret, but they are available to properly qualified persons to read. 
They should be read for a thorough understanding of this problem. In effect, the 
French Government is given final approval authority over all phases of the 
construction and operation of the bases. They must approve of the location of 
each base (75 sites have been surveved; 3 are under construction): they must 
approve the master plan of each base; they must give prior approval of every local 
purchase in exeess of $3,000. Thev review, after the fact, all lesser local purchases. 
All purehases, except those obviously not obtainable in French territory, must 
first have a screening in French territory before they can be procured. All local 
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wage rates, both for French and indigenous labor, must be approved by the 
French. All subcontracts must be approved by the French; local purchases can 
only be made from ‘‘approved’’ vendors; subcontracts can only be entered into 
with “approved” contractors. There is even the question that the United States 
may be required to pay duties on all imports to French Morocco which are used 
in the building of the bases. 

Any cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract is difficult of administration and executio 
with the intervention of all of the appropriate United States agencies. Th 
addition of a French Government veto or stamp of approval on practically al! 
operations makes it all the more difficult and confusing to perform. 

Atlas’ contract is a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract. Stated simply it mean 
that the negotiated fee (in this case amounting to 1.78 percent of the contract 
total of $300,000,000), which is a flat sum, will be paid to the contractor for 
accomplishing certain work estimated to cost so much. If the cost exceeds, or 
is less, than the original estimate, the fee remains the same. The fee will be 
increased or decreased only if the scope of the work (i. e., the physical part of the 
work) is increased or decreased. In that event the fee is increased or decreased 
by negotiation. The contractor does not get one penny more if the cost of the 
work increases, so long as the scope does not increase. In fact, if the cost increases 
while the scope decreases, the fee will be reduced. 

The air-base construction in Morocco cannot be looked at as a normal situation 
There was an immediate need for bases if the world situation worsened. As was 
the case of the crash programs during the war, the object was to get usable facilities 
as soon as possible. The Morocean air-base program was not contemplated as 
a job phased to the availability of planes and personnel, as is the case of a normal 
program. 

Orderly, economical planning and operation, which is the normal approach to 
a construction job, is not possible under conditions, such as those surrounding 
the initial phases of the Moroccan work, where plans and specifications are non- 
existent; when equipment must be procured wherever obtainable to meet unknown 
conditions; where quantities of work are not known; where wage rates are estab- 
lished by others months after work is started; where transportation of personnel 
and shipment of all materials, equipment, and supplies are controlled by a separate 
agency of the Government; where ships arrive in a foreign country and insufficient 
personnel is there to unload, tally, guard, and protect the shipments; where work 
is done in a country using two foreign languages; where housing is extremely 
searce, but no place is made available to build camps; where a central office 
cannot be constructed for a year, causing use of 10 separate locations to obtain 
office space; where a separate foreign governmental agency must approve all 
action; where communications are very poor; where funds are turned on and off 
like a faucet; where recruitment and procurement have been started and stopped 
many times; where camps are built only to be torn down, moved to a new location, 
torn down and moved again, back to the original location: where construction 
work is started only to be stopped, the location abandoned; where personne] is 
recruited, processed, and shipped to the point of embarkation and then returned 
to their homes, discharged, because sufficient funds were not allocated in time: 
and where skilled and specialized personnel are recruited and sent to the job 
site to do specific work, only to be utilized in less highly skilled work, or returned 
home, because the work for which they were hired has been taken over by the 
protectorate government, and their services are no longer required for that work. 

In view of the nature of the charges which have been made before this committee 
and ‘n view of the efforts which anpear to Atlas to have been carried on to dis- 
credit the construction of oversea bases in general, we urged in our letter to the 
Under Secretary of the Army on April 7, 1952, that he consider the possibility 
that there may be a definite effort under way, by those whose interests would be 
served, to disrupt the construction of these bases by any means possible. We 
repeat to this committee that this is a considered opinion, and urge upon you that 
in your investigations into the construction of these oversea bases you give full 
weight to this possibility. 

The Denartments of the Army and the Air Force have both made inderendent 
investigations into the construction of the Morocean air bases and into the onera- 
tions carried on by Atlas. Weare advised that these two agencies see no reason to 
terminate our contract and they have expressed confidence in our ability to per- 
form and complete this work. 

Atlas believes that it has not come to the committee’s attention that the ma- 
jority of the reports and allegations made against us covered interpretations of 
incidents that happened many months before this committee began its investiga- 
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tions. These charges were all made as though alleged deficiencies were current 
and continuing. Little reference has been made or credit given to remedial actions 
taken months ago by Atlas to straighten out and shake down a crew consisting of 
thousands of employees of varied nationalities speaking at least three languages. 

We admit that during the first phases of the work our accounting and property 
records were not as complete as contemplated by the technical manuals. The 
urgency of this project was such that it was absolutely necessary to do the work 
before we accounted for the property and materials that were used. Had this 
been a lump-sum contract under which we would be accountable only to our- 
selves and had the circumstances been similar, we would not even have tried to 
maintain complete records in the early stages. We believe it is bevond the ability 
of any contractor to “‘aecomplish the impossible” in construction and at the same 
time abide by all technical regulations of the accounting manual. The require- 
ments of the Army Audit Agency were impossible of strict compliance under the 
exigencies of the situation. 

Before termination of the ‘crash programs” late in January 1952; prior to con- 
struction of a central office completed in April 1952; and until a central warehouse 
presently under construction is completed within the next month, it has been 
impossible to gain full control and maintain complete records on property ac- 
countability. The central office and central warehouse, normally of first priority 
on any construction job, have only recently been approved by the district engineer 
for location and construction, despite Atlas’ requests over a year ago for such 
approval. Clearance of land for these purposes was held up for months by the 
French Protectorate Government. 

The accounting and time-keeping procedures utilized by Atlas at the start of 
this work were those which are used regularly by all member companies of Atlas 
Constructors on work done under lump-sum and unit price contracts. These 
procedures are established by auditing firms and accepted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for tax purposes. They received the acquiescence of the con- 
tracting officer at the time, due to the circumstances. However, efforts have been 
made, since the urgency has diminished, to put the records in the condition re- 
quired by the technical manuals, 

This is our story. 

You have our unqualified assurance of our continued efforts to construct and 
complete these bases in the most efficient and economical manner. We must 
have assistance to accomplish this. We can build efficiently only if funds are 
supplied far enough in advance to permit intelligent planning and procurement. 
We must have reasonable completion dates and detailed plans. These can be 
prepared only if the scope of the work, the sites of the bases, and master plans 
are approved in advance. A project of this magnitude cannot be successfully 
carried on without complete coordination between the using agency, the con- 
tracting agency, the architect-engineer and the contractor. 

With this cooperation and coordination we feel these bases can be a part of the 
National Defense Program in which every loyal American can take pride. 

Thark you, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, for your courtesy and patience. 
We invite your questions. 


STATEMENT BY LYMAN D. Witrer, Vick PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF MORRISON- 
Knupsen Co., Inc., AND RESIDENT PARTNER OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS IN 
Morocco, oN BeHaur or ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we believe that you will be interested in the 
present status of the work in French Morocco. 

Statements that have been made would indicate that far more money has been 
expended on this project than is the fact, and that much less construction has 
been accomplished than we have actually done. As the cost figures below will 
prove, the items of work completed to date and in progress show a tremendous 
accomplishment to March 381, 1952, less than 1 year since the inception of the work. 
The percentage of completion, compared to the original $258,269,800, on which 
constrvetion has been authorized, indicates that if the scope of the work remains 
as originally contemnlated by the Air Force, with allowance for the same per- 
centage of increase in costs that has occurred within the United States during the 
period, the work is being accomplished well within the estimates. 

The field cost to March 31, 1952, amounts to $68,964,000. Cost of plant, 
materials, and indirect charges, including those not amortized, amount to 
$91,800,000. This makes the total expenditures $160,764,000, including engineer- 
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ing and inspection. ‘Thirty-five percent of the total amount of work originally 
planned has been completed. This includes work at bases not yet selected 
Charging 35 percent of the costs of plant, materials, and indirect charges into 
the work makes the cost of completed work to March 31, 1952, $101,200,000. 

Included in the expenditures to date are the costs of construction camps, 
$30,000,000 in construction equipment, plant fer complete projects at three bases 
and large inventcries cf materials which are available at the site for future work, 
Mc bilization expense is behind us. 

For this ecst a tremendcus amount of werk has. been accomplished. At 
Ncouaseur, covering an area cf over 7,800 acres, the main runway, the paralle! 
taxiway and large areas of parking apron are completed. Additional areas of 
the propcsed parking apron have been partially completed including that portio: 
damacved by the heavy test roller. Hc using for 4,500 trcops with appurtenant 
operations buildings and utilities has been completed. Large areas have been 
paved for cpen sterace, motor pocl and other similar uses. Twenty-one ware- 
house buildings have been constructed with four cthers under way. Petroleum, 
oil and lubrication systems with very large storage tanks both above and below 
ground are in operation. Some of the work completed is as follows: 


Excavaron aa Gu , cubie yards__ 6, 600, 000 
Base rock te ana ; toe ...-cubic yards- - 570, 000 
Asphalt concrete binder course : é _... Square yards- - 940, 000 
Asphalt concrete surface course _.-square yards__ 1, 100, 000 
Petroleum, cil, and lubricants system consisting of 20 large above 

ground storage tanks and high speed refueling hydrants lot _- | 
Airfield lighting byes Beas lot_. ! 
601 buildings completed with a floor area of___- square feet_. 629, 000 
248 buildings under construction with a floor area of__-_square feet_. 202, 000 
21 warehouses constructed with a floor area of___.-_..-square feet. 650, 000 
t warehouses under construction with a floor area of__..square feet_. 280, 000 
WRU BUI ce ee : Prop hea Sy Fee acai ch ph Ses 
Water lines ; ren oe ea SR 1314 
Sewer lines. __-_._-- S Ss 
Power lines _- 
Power plant ; na erase : 
SOIR eae --miles_- 


At Sidi Slimane, in an area of about 7,000 acres, practically all grading and 
paving for the runways, taxiways, and aprons has been completed. Housing for 
4,000 troops with appurtenant operations buildings and utilities have been 
completed. Petroleum, oil, and Jubricants facilities are in operation. Warehouses 
are in use. Some of the work completed is as follows: 


Excavation and fill cubic yards__ 3, 300, 000 
Base rock_____- Blast). ol AAT ae SE RR as do = 490, 000 
Asphaltie concrete binder course_ _...-----square yards_. 1, 050, 000 
Petroleum, oil, and lubricants system consisting of large tanks, pipe- 

lines and refueling hydrants__.........._-.__-- 1 lot 
Airfield lighting ee Te -. (partially complete 
546 buildings completed with a floor area of_____- ._square feet.. 370, 000 
264 buildings under construction (90 percent complete) with a floor 

area of 3 De elas pe tesa tnbs biie ei a ws sk pe 240, 000 
Roads : ee ah. ; miles__ 17 
7 warehouses with a total floor area of__-_- square feet_- 190, 000 
Sewer lines_- eA ny 9 et é miles__ 4. 4 
Water lines____- = 4 
Power lines____-_- ; 6.8 


At Benguerir grading of the runway has been completed and base course com- 
pleted on about half its length. Grading 1s under way on the taxiway and aprons 
and paving will start in the next few days. The petroleum, oil, and lubricants 
system is well under way. 

At Boulhaut a portion of the access road has been constructed in order to 
provide an area for testing various types of base course. At present, the work on 
this base has been shut down pending completion of designs and notice to proceed. 

\t £1 Djema Sahim no work has beega done pending completion of plans and 
notice to proceed. 

The off-base pipeline is under construction, part of the work being done by 
French contractors. Most of the materials have been procured and delivered. 
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Trenching is under way and pipe is being distributed. Pipe laying will be 
started shortly. 

A tremendous amount of work has been completed within a short period of time. 
The costs have not been excessive regardless of the difficulties encountered. We 
now have our administrative offices consolidated at Nouaseur. Within a few 
weeks we will have our warehousing consolidated at the same location. This will 
permit a smoother and more economical operation in the future. 

With the end of the “crash programs” and the reduction of * merican personnel 
now in process, our efficiency should improve, resulting in lov +r unit costs for the 
balance of the work. 

Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. MeNvurr. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of counsel for your 
committee, a list of questions was submitted to the contractors, and 
those questions we listed. Their answers are given, and they are 
supported by exhibits, and for the record of the committee I present 
the questions, the answers, and the exhibits. 

Mr. Donneuuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetuiy. On the record. Mr. Chairman, | suggest that 
the complete documentation now being tendered by Mr. McNutt be 
printed in the appendix to these hearings. 

Mr. Riney. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The matter referred to may be found on pp. 576, et seq.) 

Mr. Ritey. The committee is pleased to have before it representa- 
tives of the contractors, Atlas Constructors, to give us information 
in regard to the problems that they have encountered in this con- 
struction, and to make such suggestions as would probably prevent 
a recurrence of the criticisms which have occurred on these projects. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LYMAN D. WILBUR 


Mr. Wilbur, I wonder if you would give the committee a little of 
your background and experience please, sir. 

Mr. Witsur. I am a graduate civil engineer, and have been with 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. for the last 20 years in various capacities. 

I was district manager of our Los Angeles office, chief engineer of 
the company, vice president of the company in charge of engineering, 
and I was construction manager. I had charge of two large jobs 
during the war and just preceding the war, one a fixed-fee job in 
California, and the other a lump-sum job in Oregon, about a 
$25,000,000 job. 

Mr. Riuey. Just what were those projects? 

Mr. Witsur. The first was Camp Roberts, a cantonment to house 
some 30,000 troops, and the second one was likewise a similar project 
located at Medford, Oreg., called Camp White. 

Mr. Ritey. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inec., as I understand it, are 
general contractors and have done all types of construction work, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Wixsur. Yes, sir; that is correct; engineering construction 
and heavy construction consisting of grading, paving, pipelines, rail- 
road work, bridges, and airports. 

In connection with my work as district manager of our Los Angeles 
office we handled a number of airport jobs. 

Mr. Ritny. What territory does your Los Angeles offite cover? 

Mr. Wixzneur. It covers the southwestern United States, no fixed 
limitation or boundary, but generally the southwestern area of the 
United States. 
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Mr. Ritny. Would you please give the committee some of the 
problems you have run into—— 

Mr. McNutt (interposing). Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that any 
general statement as to problems should be made by Mr. Bonny, and 
then if you want to ask Mr. Wilbur any specific questions it would 
work out better from your standpoint and be a more orderly presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Rivey. All right; thank you, sir. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF MR. J. B. BONNY 


Mr. Bonny, would you mind giving the committee a little something 
of your background and experience, especially in connection with 
Government contracts? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. I was graduated from the University of 
California in 1925. 1 became associated with the contracting business 
early in 1927. 

| was employed by the Morrison-Knudsen Co. in 1930 and I have 
been continuously in the employ of the Morrison-Knudsen Co. since 
that time in positions ranging from job superintendent, project man- 
ager and district manager to division vice president, and at the present 
time [ am vice president and general manager of the company. 

I have been continuously engaged in many phases of the construc- 
tion industry during that period, and I have had responsible charge of 
Government projects since 1927. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you mention just a few of the Government 
projects vou have had charge of, and particularly defense projects? 

Mr. Bonny. As district manager, and also as responsible operations 
manager, I have been connected with large air base work in California, 
and one large air base depot at Fairfield-Suisun Base which was con- 
structed during the war. 

I have been connected with various other contracts. I was Mr. 
Wilbur’s immediate superior on the construction that he referred to 
as working on, which he mentioned a moment ago, and I was operating 
partner on a large Corps of Engineers fixed-fee contract, and in ac- 
complishing various kinds of work, including a cantonment known as 
the Western Ocean Contract between late 1945 and early 1948, and 
which included work in the Hawaiian Islands, the island of Guam, 
and some secret work on installations on the Mid Islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. Ritry. Some of the work was for the Navy, was it not? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir; that was for the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Riney. For the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir; that is correct. That was fixed-fee con- 
struction, by the way. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you been in Morocco since the beginning of this 
job? 

Mr. Bonny. I have been in Morocco many times. 

Mr. Rrtey. No; on this particular job. 

Mr. Bonny. On this particular job I have been to Morocco many 
times. I am not a resident in Morocco. I have made numerous 
trips to Morocco and stayed a considerable period of time on each 
one of those .trips. 

Mr. Ritey. You have been in constant touch with it since the 
contract was awarded? 
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Mr. Bonny. That is correct. I have not been in Morocco since 
February. Circumstances have made it practically impossible. 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH CONSTRUCTION OF 
MOROCCAN BASES 


Mr. Ritey. Would you mind giving the committee very briefly 
some of the problems which have been posed over there and how, in 
your opinion, they could have been prevented, or how they can be 
corrected in the future? 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. ‘Chairman, I believe that, in general, the state- 
ments of General Nold and Colonel Derby have been very fair state. 
ments of the situation concerning the work and the problems that 
occurred, 

I made a few notes this morning from listening to them. ‘This is 
not a formal presentation. I would say that we had certain prob- 
lems that, from the contractor’s standpoint, were almost insurmount- 
able. Iam not going to tell you that there were no mistakes made, 
or that we made no mistakes. In a moment I will try to tell you 
some that I think did oceur. 


LACK OF PERSONNEL AT BEGINNING OF PROGRAM 


In the first place, from the contractor’s standpoint, the fact that we 
were standing around from January until late April with no definite 
way of knowing when we were going to have our job kicked off for 
operations, and the fact that we were required to spend large sums of 
money in the procurement of construction equipment and parts and 
materials and the things that are necessary in order to set up a con- 
struction job created a situation because those things were sent to 
Morocco before people could be permitted to be recruited to take the 
necessary accountable care of those things as normally required by 
the regulations on fixed-fee contracts. 

So, we started out completely behind the eight bell. 

We had about $30,000,000 worth of construction equipment and 
construction supplies on the wharves in the vicinity of Casablanca, 
and we had gradually been permitted to add a few men at a time, 
starting with none at all, so that within a week of the time we were 
given orders to commence construction on a program, that I believe, 
as everyone agrees, was considered extremely urgent, we had 130 
people in Morocco to take care of accounting for a variety of equip- 
ment and handling those things when the program was kicked off. 
It was urgently necesssary and we were instructed to make extraor- 
dinary efforts to recruit, expedite, and physically get to the site of 
the work sufficient people to perform that work in a period, that 
at that time was roughly, 80 days. The work involved was very large 
in quantity for the time allowed, and it would not have been possible 
to have sent sufficient administrative people over there to have prop- 
erly accounted for and properly handled the accountability records 
in the usual required manner and have operated the job at all. 

The pbysical number of people which would be brought over there 
who could be housed limited us to about 175 a week, from the practical 
standpoint, of what we could have for tre purpose of operation, so 
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that even with the men who were sent over for administrative posi- 
tions, would prevent us from putting men on pieces of equipment. 

That particular situation led us to the necessity of using extreme 
efforts, when it was possible to get people not only to currently account 
for the things which were being shipped to the job and people who 
were working on it, but to attempt to go back to the earlier phases of 
the receipt of these materials and catch up the proper records and get 
the proper accounts in. 

We were faced wita serious problems that at the time were beyond 
our control, and the basic cause of the severe criticisms, so far as we 
are concerned at this time, mostly are statemeots regarding that 
phase of the work and our responsibility. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT PROCEDURES 


We believe that at the present time the systems and the procedures 
that are being followed are satisfactory to the Army and comply 
with the requirements at home or anywhere else. 

We think that the discussions that have been brought up concerning 
procedures that were corrected months ago, and are not related to 
current practices, and that those procedures of necessity could not 
have been started at the inception of the work, because of the physical 
surroundings, such as have been explained by General Nold and 
Colonel Derby. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you satisfied that the operation now is in keeping 
with the procedures and practices of vour fine organization, if you 
had had a lump-sum contract? 

Mr. Bonny. I think that the procedures in practice at the present 
time are quite beyond what would be necessary if we had a Jump- 
sum contract. I think that the procedures and practices that were 
carried on wi:hia the limits of men that were available to us were 
from the ver, start what we would have done had we had a lump- 
sum contract. They were not in accord with the manuals and pro- 
cedures set up for the operation and accountability of fixed-fee con- 
struction contracts. 


INABILITY TO GET MASTER PLANS FOR THE PROJECT 


The second condition we think is serious—and I speak advisedly— 
has been the inability to get plans and the inability to get anybody 
to tell us where they want the work performed and how much of it 
they want done, and what the proposition looks like. 

At the present time we have three bases; those three bases are 
Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, and Benguerir, which was ready for initial 
construction, I believe, on the 7th of December. We do not, as far 
as I know at this moment, have a complete master plan, so far as 
it being firmed up is concerned, so that the district engineer is not 
able to tell us exactly what we are going to build at either one of 
those three places. 

We actually do not know the scope of the work today, and we have 
never known the scope of the work, to my knowledge, since the in- 
ception. I believe that we have been informed of a few of the sites 
and locations; I believe that has been for various reasons beyond our 
knowledge and beyond our control, just as the decisions as to the 
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scope of work and as to what was to be done. And as far as I know 
that situation still prevails. 


PRESENT SUPPLY OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


We do, however, have certain criteria and certain ideas which have 
been designated for us to work on, and at the present time we are 
not able to procure and buy construction material in an orderly 
fashion, which would permit us to carry on continuous work in an 
orderly fashion 6 months from now. We have nothing on the job to 
work with constructively during the next 6 months; sher't and 
if we had the funds today we could go out and buy the materials 
which would permit us to work at that time. 


STOPPAGE OR CURTAILMENT OF CONSTRUCTION BECAUSE OF SHORTAGE 
OF FUNDS 


At the present moment, for the fourth time, we are facing a situa- 
tion where we have been told not to recruit men, and to cease all 
advance purchases beyond the immediate day-to-day necessities of 
the job. 

That particular situation, which has occurred the fourth time, has 
affected the job even more seriously, I believe, than was brought 
out and properly brought out by General Nold and Colonel Derby, 
from the contractor’s standpoint; he is in a completely impossible 
position if he cannot procure his material in advance and plan and 
organize in advance in order to perform his work. 


EFFECT OF INABILITY TO PURCHASE MATERIALS IN ADVANCE 


The most serious thing that can happen to a contractor is to not 
have his supplies arrive on a large job. As far as we know, this 
contract is the largest construction contract the Corps of Engineers 
has ever let. I do not know that as a positive fact, but I have heard 
it said it was, and I believe that is correct. The pipeline requirements 
for orderly operation of a job of this kind, in order to operate econo- 
mically, means a pipeline about 6 months long, because you ought to 
know What you are going to have to bring over in order to properly 
purchase permanent material. <A very large proportion of the total 
expenditure discussed, and of the total expenditures in connection 
with this construction, will be permanent material, cement, steel, and 
concrete structures, with asphalt for the paving, lighting for the run- 
ways. Tank installations and building materials for various types of 
buildings, which are required for big bases or depots at every large 
operation, involve permanent materials. 

We have been in a situation time after time where we could not go 
into the market and plan sufficiently far in advance to purchase under 
the most expeditious circumstances. There have been, in my opinion, 
considerable sums of money—and I mean considerable sums of money 
—expended in paying higher prices for permanent materials purchased 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, that would not have been required had the 
funds been available to permit exploration and securing of these items 
sufficiently long in advance to permit of a planning phase. 
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We have of necessity purchased items at higher prices locally 
because of the crash program. We have known we could have more 
economically purchased those items from the United States had we 
had the money and had we had the time to put them in the pipeline 
and let them go forward in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Rmey. Under your agreement with the French, do you have 
an opportunity to bid where you do have time to make the purchases 
properly? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; that is correct. That is a point that I was 
making. We are not only restricted from the time standpoint in not 
being able to use the orderly procedure in purchasing, but we first 
have to make the purchases and have them screened by the French 
mission for possible procurement locally in Morocco. If we had 
sufficient time to plan 4 or 6 months ahead, we would bave; and 
we are now not only referring these items to the French mission for 
designation as to the vendor, but we can also pursue the availability 
and price of like items at any source in Europe or in the United 
States, and wherever the items can be procured more economically 
from some other point in Europe or from the United States, we can 
show the French mission that their prices are out of line, and we do, 
and can make a saving by application to the lowest bidder elsewhere. 

But where time is so short, we must have immediate delivery of 
items. We not only do not have the time to properly canvass the 
world market to see if we cannot buy elsewhere, but because we can- 
not get satisfactory delivery at better prices elsewhere, we are in a 
situation where unless and regardless of the price, until the termina- 
tion of the crash program, we have had to buy wherever we could to 
get prompt delivery. 

These are very definite additional costs which are first the result 
of the crash program, and second the result of inability to plan far 
enough ahead, and also the result of the intermittent shortages of 
funds, which cause distress and limit the purchases to be made for 
items in a crash program that should be purchased in an orderly 
fashion, if we had the money and the time. 


DISADVANTAGE OF NOT HAVING PREKNOWLEDGE OF SITES FOR PROJECTS 


Mr. Ritey. The change in the program from an expansion of 
existing bases to brand new bases involve certain problems, I would 
imagine. Did they require a different type of machinery and 
material from the types you had originally thought you were going 
to have to use? 

Mr. Bonny. I think, Mr. Chairman, that had we known the actual 
sites, and had we had the opportunity for reasonable study as to the 
condition of the sites, although certainly that would not have been 
our function, it would have been possible for the district engineers 
to have analyzed those conditions and with our knowledge of prob- 
lems we would have been in position to meet the conditions. But 
there was no opportunity to determine the situation at the site, and 
consequently we had to buy the equipment absolutely blind and we 
bought the equipment on the basis of the decision by the district 
engineer people and ourselves to produce base coarse material on 
crusher-run requirments, because it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to have dreamed up equipment to stay within the normal 
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limits, because the original purpose of that equipment might have 
turned out to be entirely wrong. You could crush up to the maxi- 
mum limit, and you can control that to some degree, but until you 
had a chance to know where that sort of aggregate material was to 
come from and study its characteristics, you could not adjust the 
equipment to it. 

That was one of the serious difficulties we had to cope with in using 
some of the materials. ‘There was a modification of the specifications 
that would have been required at home, in the United States, under 
urgent conditions; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Riney. In order to complete the contract by the date specified, 
you had to use whatever was available? 

Mr. Bonny. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And with the machinery you had on hand? 

Mr. Bonny. That is right. 


ADEQUACY OF MACHINERY 


Mr. Riney. Do you now have adequate machinery to take care of 
all the situations which you have found to exist? 

Mr. Bonny. We are operating within the specifications that have 
been formulated and which we received in February of 1952 of this 
year, and we have revamped the plants and we have and are purchasing 
additional equipment to satisfy those conditions. We have done that 
on site, with the work we are now performing, and are meeting the 
standards that would be required under normal circumstances at 
home. 

Mr. Rinry. But there is no work being done at El Djema Sahim? 

Or Boulhaut? 

Mr. Bonny. They have not been obtained for construction—— 

Mr. Rinry. Have the sites been obtained, if you know? 

Mr. Bonny. I believe the site at Boulhaut has been obtained, 
although I am not entirely certain on that point. I understand that 
the site at El Djema Sahim has not been cleared according to the 
present requirements of the Air Force. 

Colonel Dersy. Boulhaut has been obtained, but the French were 
not able to furnish all the land that was requested, had not at the time 
I left Morocco, 


STATUS OF WORK AT SIDI SLIMANE AND NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Riney. What percentage of the required work has been com- 
pleted at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur? 

Mr. Bonny. The work completed at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur, 
allowing for the proportion of work at the two bases not yet selected, 
is approximately 35 percent of the total program. 

Mr. Rriny. Of all five bases? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you give us an estimate of percentage of work 
completed at the two bases? 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to ask Mr. Wilbur to answer that, if he 
will. 

Mr. Witser. Will you repeat the question, please? 
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Mr. Ritry. What percentage of required work has been completed 
at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur? 

Mr. Wivsvr. At Sidi Slimane practically all of the runway, taxi- 
ways, and aprons, grading and paving has been completed, and a very 
small amount is left. I cannot tell you just accurrately the percent- 
age of the over-all job. Housing for the troops is now being occupied 
by the treops, and we are building some additional concrete-block 
buildings at this time. 

We also have a considerable amount of warehousing completed, a 
power plant, and some other facilities. 

In my written statement I go into details on that. The over-all 
picture that we have completed indicates about 35 percent of the $258 
million appropriation approximately. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Riney. About how much money have you spent throughout on 
the job? 

Mr. Wiisur. We will be just under $143 million—that is the first 
of the month. 

Mr. Ritey. How much has been obligated? 

Mr. Wintsur. We have obligated just over $180 million— 
$180,209,000. And, that $142 million is included in the $180 million. 

Mr. Riney. Yes. Some of the materials and some of the obliga- 
tions that vou have made for materials to be used at other bases are 
on construction that has not been started as vet? 

Mr. Witnur. That is correct. We have a very large inventory of 
materials, and the Air Force has materials, a great many materials 
in open storage, and we also have some $30 million of equipment and 
plant, which is to complete all the work. The money which I am 
talking about here is the money the Atlas Constructors has allocated 
for expenditure, and has obligated and do not inelude funds obligated 
bv the Corps of Engineers for their own purpose, or the architect- 
engineers, which, of course, would be added to these figures, and would 
represent a sum of approximately $160 million altogether that has 
been spent by the three agencies. 


METHOD OF PROCURING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Riney. Hf I understand correctly, 80 percent of the equipment 
was purchased by the engineers; is that right? 

Mr. Wirervr. The Atlas contractors usually purchase the equip- 
ment, but for the account of the Government; it was purchased by 
Atlas, but becomes Government property. 

Mr. Ritey. You use that equipment on a rental basis, or is that 
simply one of the elements forming your costs? 

Mr. Witrvr. The equipment that is purchased for the account 
of the Government just goes to the cost, entire cost of the job and 
becomes Government property, then they might salvege, end they 
get whatever salvage there isin the equipment on ihe cost of the work, 
or assign it to additional construction projects. 

Mr. Bonny. The costs that Mr. Wilbur has given you include 
the dollar costs of all of that equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. It does include that? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 
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EXCESS COSTS OF MACHINERY AND MATERIAL 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any fair estimate in your mind, either 
one of you, as to the excess cost that these purchases have repre- 
sented to the United States Government over and above what they 
would have cost in an orderly procedure? 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. Chairman, | believe that we would have to assume 
that any statement we made would be a pure guess. 

Mr. Riney. I understand that. 

Mr. Bonny. We would have to make certain suppositions that 
were not. facts, and it is pretty difficult to make such an appraisal. 
It is my opinion that there has been very substantial additional costs 
by reason of the methods that had to be used to get the work done 
in the time it was done. I would not like to hazard a guess that I 
cannot defend. I do not think that the equipment cost any more 
than it would have cost under normal circumstances. I think that 
the material cost some more, but I think there was only a portion of 
them that cost some more, and those generally were items that were 
purchased in Morocco. I do not think there has been excess money 
spent on the items that were sent from the United States, which 
comprise by far the majority of the total. 


ESTIMATE OF LOSSES OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL 


Mr. Ritey. Would you care to hazard an estimate as to the loss 
which may have occurred, as the result of inadequate bookkeeping 
and inventories? 

Mr. Bonny. I think the losses that occurred by reason of inadequate 
bookkeeping and inventory are very much less than any of the esti- 
mates which have been made up to date. I do think that it would 
be possible in a few weeks more to get an appraisal of what the items 
are. I made a statement before the Johnson committee, which I 
believe is the closest estimate I could give you. 1 stated that the 
figures we have today indicate that the losses on arrivals in the 
warehouse were much less than | percent. 

Mr. Rivey. Is it possible in your opinion at this late date to get 
adequate accounts of the losses which may have been entailed; has 
the paper work caught up to the extent that you do have the principal 
items as to the losses? 

Mr. Bonny. I think Mr. Wilbur should answer that, because he 
has been very actively at work on it. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be very glad to have your opinion on it. 

Mr. Witeur. We are in process at the present time of checking 
back over this early business, and we have checked through a large 
proportion of those earlier purchase orders to see what percentage of 
the materials we do not have sufficient papers on. And we find we 
have papers on about 99 percent, which means that we do have the 
papers on all but about 1 percent; less than 1 percent are lost at the 
moment, which simply means that we do not have the records 
completed, 

Mr. Ritey. Is it possible to make an inventory to substantiate 
what portion of those are missing, and get an accurate report on them? 

Mr. Wiizur. We are in the process of doing that now; yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcolo? 
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INABILITY TO CONTRACT FOR EQUIPMENT IN ADVANCE OF FUND 
AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Furcoto. I think you mentioned that even if you knew what 
equipment was wanted, nevertheless often there would be some delay 
because the funds had not been allowed. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would your procedure be the same way with refer- 
ence to items of equipment for all clients with whom you were dealing? 
Mr. Bonny. I am not sure I correctly understand your question. 

Mr. Furco.to. What I am getting at is this: Do you have a situa- 
tion where because you know a client, where you might finance, as 
far as the purchase of equipment is concerned, if you are sure you are 
going to be reimbursed. 

Mr. Bonny. I understand. 

Mr. Furcoto. What is your normal way of doing business along 
that line? 

Mr. Bonny. The normal way of doing business—and I understand 
your question and I can answer it now—the normal way of doing 
business would be, as General Nold brought out, in a lump-sum unit- 
price contract, if it were a Government contract, or for a private 
individual or corporation; we would know that the funds were avail- 
able, or that the credit of the corporation or the individual with whom 
we were doing business was such as to assure payment for obligations 
made, and the contract would require that payment for those obliga- 
tions would be forthcoming. 

The contract under which we are working only assures us_ that 
funds which have been allocated for any given moment are available 
and do not assure us that anything else ever will become available. 
At the present moment we understand that we have available funds 
in the amount, I believe, of $189 million total, of which there is an 
obligated $180 million. 

Mr. Furcoto. Are the terms of the contract such that you would 
be legally protected if you went ahead and purchased? 

Mr. Bonny. No; on the contrary, the contract states that we are 
obligated to inform the district engineer of the status of the commit- 
ments, and we have done so, and on the basis of that information the 
district engineer in turn advises us whether we are to continue to 
purchase or to stop. 

At the present time we are not purchasing any in advance, because 
we have orders not to. 

Mr. Furcoxo. If vou did go ahead and purchase equipment at any 
time, even though the equipment was what you were supposed to 
have, and the funds had not been allocated, the terms of your contract 
are such that you would not be protected? 

Mr. Bonny. We would not be as far as I know. We would be 
obligated then, if the funds were not allocated, to make some arrange- 
ment for canceling that order prior to the receipt of the material, and 
we might be in the situation, having acted contrary to the terms of 
our contract, where we could be stuck for the cost of canceling—very 
definitely. 
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EQUIPMENT FURNISHED BY CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Furcoio. There was some mention made, and you touched 
upon it in your testimony about a situation where 20 percent was to 
be bought by the contractor and I think 80 percent of the equipment 
was to be bought for the Government—the contractor would make 
the selection in effect, but it would go to the account of the Govern- 
ment; is that right? 

Mr. Bonny. That is not exactly right. Approximately 20 percent 
of the total construction equipment required for the job, or believed 
to be required at the time the contract was taken, was furnished by 
the contractor, either from their fleet of construction equipment, or 
from new equipment that they actually had in hand themselves and 
had ordered, or purchased, That equipment was sent over to the 
project after having been approved in advance by the district engi- 
neer; after having been inspected prior to being loaded on the ship 
and after having | been appraised as to its value. It never left the 
United States until after that had been so handled. 

It was set up on the basis where the contractor was to receive rental 
for that equipment during the life of the job, but whereby the Govy- 
ernment had the option to purchase the equipment and apply all the 

rental on the purchase price, which option was exercised and the 
equipment was purchased for that reason 

Mr. Furcoto. I am getting to the other 80 percent. 

Mr. Bonny. The other 80 percent was equipment which was pur- 
chased new, each item on specific order from the district engineer, 
and in accordance with the requirements as anticipated. It was bought 
on behalf of the Government and immediately became the Govern- 
ment’s equipment, but it was bought by the facilities of the contractor 
and paid for from the moneys allocated to the contractor under the 
contract. 

Mr. Furcoio. That 80 percent equipment, if I may designate it 
that way, was not something that you could just go ahead and buy 
on the credit of the United States Government? The funds had to 
be there? 

Mr. Bonny. It all came under this allocation, and it has all been 
charged against these expenditures, 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS DUE TO LACK OF FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. Have you had to cancel any contracts that you have 
made so far due to a lack of money on these projects? 

Mr. Bonny. I am sure that we have. Mr. Wilbur, can vou tell the 
chairman? I know that there have been some cancellations, most 
without cost to the Government. 

Mr. Wiisur. We have made a number of cancellations where we 
could do so without cost to the Government. We are in the process 
now of surveying some others to see what can be done and what the 
cost may be. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you had to pay any penalties for cancellations 
thus far, as vou recall? 

Mr. Witseur. We have not done so, so far as I know. 

Mr. McCrary. We have had a few minor charges. They total a 
very small amount, but on some of our purchase orders that have been 
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made, there have been some cancellation charges because the vendors 
had been to the point in their fabrication where they had actually 
expended material. That has been very minor, however. 

Mr. Davis. I thought that some of these shortcomings were fairly 
well cleared up. For instance, with respect to this matter of allot- 
ment of funds, t':at situation appears to be just about as bad as the 
other was? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 


DISADVANTAGE OF OPERATING WITHOUT COMPLETE OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. And with respect to your knowledge of what is expected 
of vou, that situation does not seem to have cleared up much, has it? 

Mr. Bonny. I believe that particular phase has improved greatly 
in the last 90 days. We do not have a complete over-all program; 
nor do we know completely what we are going to do on the remainder 
of the existing bases, but we do have sufficient definite work outlined 
at the present time, and we do have sufficient plans, to constructively 
work for several months without getting to the point where we are 
operating ineffectively. We were at one time in a situation where it 
was almost impossible to do constructive work because we did not 
have enough program ahead of us to plan anything. We now have 
some plans and we are in a situation where that is not an immediate 
and urgent matter. 

Mr. Davis. You do have plans and blueprints and things of that 
kind available to you on these projects where construction is actually 
under way now? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; that is correct—for the immediate future. 

Mr. Davis. You can now assure us that the administrative de- 
ficiency that you spoke of earlier is now being cleared up so you feel 
that an efficient operation is being conducted on that score? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ritry. I want to express the appreciation of the committee to 
you ge vntlemen for spending long hours and getting up this report so 
promptly and having it available while you were here. 

The committee will now recess until 10 o’clock in the morning, at 
which time we will go into the details. 





Tuespay, May 138, 1952. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. Mr. Donnelly will 
open the inquiry. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATEMENT OF MR. BONNY 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, last night I pored through these 
various documents which we have here before us. Specifically, with 
respect to the prepared statement of Mr. Bonny, I do not know 
whether the members have had an opportunity to read it or not. 
There were several statements contained in his prepared statement 
that I believe would aid the committee at this point in familiarizing it- 
self with the background of the operation. 
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RECRUITMENT AND TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONNEL 


Specifically, at the bottom of page 8 of Mr. Bonny’s prepared 
statement he outlines the extreme difficulties under which his organi- 
zation labored in getting people to the construction area. Then he 
points out that he received a telegram from the contracting officer on 
April 23, 1951, indicating concern on the part of the contracting officer, 
with the slowness of the recruitment and shipment of construction 
personnel overseas, and specifically I note in the telegram this 
statement: 

On the contrary, facilities needed more urgently than ever and efforts must be 
redoubled to make up time lost by politicians. 

The last sentence is: 

All the world is depending on you to accomplish the impossible. 

That is signed by Colonel Derby. 

Then on page 10 we have the reply of the Atlas Co. to Colonel 
Derby’s telegram. In reply, Mr. Bonny points out the problem 
created by the need for procurement of passports and points out 
that he was arranging to get west-coast passports through San 
Francisco because of inability of New York to process such passports 
with suflicient speed. He also points out that additional offices for 
recruitment were being operated at Minneapolis; Salt Lake City; 
Lake Charles, La.; and Charlotte, N. C. He points out that it 
would be desirable to handle all transportation by direct: charter 
rather than have MATS advise them on short notice of transport 
arrangements that they had made, causing greater confusion in 
handling and programing transportation. 

On page 11 Mr. Bonny points out that two air bases were ready by 
July 14, 1951, instead of five as originally contemplated, but he further 
points out that the third base was not released until December 7, 1951, 
for construction purposes. 

He states that the two bases originally released, Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane, had as much rock-base tonnage as all five of those originally 
planned, twice as much excavation as the original five, and 1}, times 
as much asphalt paving. 


TERMINATION OF CRASH PROGRAM 


Then, with respect to the urgency of the construction operations 
under the so-called crash program, appearing on page 12, Mr. Bonny 
states that the crash program was not terminated so far as Atlas 
Constructors were concerned until the end of January 1952. He 
points that from the beginning on January 2, 1951, until the end of 
January 1952 the Moroccan air-base program was a continual crash 
program with an almost daily set of directives ordering seemingly 
impossible action immediately. 


LACK OF MASTER PLAN AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Then, with respect to plans and specifications and the master plan, 
of which we have heard considerable, we find on page 13 this state- 
ment [reading]: 

Drilling was started on the runway at Ben Guerir on December 7, 1951, with 
only a mass diagram, no master plan being available. 
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I thought that those were some of the high lights of your state- 
ment, Mr. Bonny. Are there others that you would like to refer to 
specifically? 

Mr. Bonny. If I may suggest that the matter of funds on page 14 
is pertinent, the first paragraph—— 

Mr. Donnetuy. Yesterday Mr. Bonny testified that the con- 
struction operations had to be drastically curtailed four times because 
of the shortage of funds. Here at the top of page 14 he points out 
the months during which that situation developed. 

This entire statement was incorporated in the record, Mr. Bonny, 
at the commencement of your testimony yesterday. 


DIFFICULTIES CAUSED BY LACK OF MANAGEMENT 


We have here the recent testimony by representatives of the Air 
Force before another committee of the House of Representatives, 
which directly ties in with these high lights in your prepared state- 
ment that I have just referred to, and we have this statement [reading]: 

If one over-all opinion were to be expressed as to the causes of the difficulties 
in Moroeco, it would be lack of management by all organizations involved, in- 
cluding the architect-engineers, the Army engineers, the contractors, and the 
Air Force. 

We find this further statement [reading]: 

One great thing that General Walsh has done—TI say “‘great’? and I mean it 
has done a great deal to get the operation on its feet—is his action with regard 
to the architect-engineers and the contractors. The officers, the architect- 
engineers, and the contractors were so scattered. There were some at Cersa- 
blanca and some at different locations in Casablanca. They have now been 
brought together at Nouasseur so that you have a great deal more cooperation 
and close working together as things are proceeding, more so than you used to 
have. Frequently they would go ahead with construction before they even had 
the plans. 

Mr. Bonny, would you care to comment with respect to this 
observation on vour management and organization? 

Mr. Bonny. I would say that the fact of our getting the offices at 
Nouasseur has been extremely helpful. I think that the action that 
is now being taken in getting the warehouses consolidated at Nouasseur 
is of the utmost importance. TI think it is of equal importance with 
getting the office in one location. ‘The action to accomplish both of 
those things has been under way for a considerable period of time. It 
was initiated several months ago. The problem particularly of the 
warehouses has been most troublesome in stabilizing and assisting in 
vetting proper accountability for property. 


DELAY IN GETTING CLEARANCE FROM FRENCH FOR CONSOLIDATED 
WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


We requested, I believe early in August—I am not sure it was not 
prior to that time, but I personally remember early in August discuss- 
ing the matter with the district engineer of trying to get warehousing 
consolidated so that we could properly handle the receipt of goods and 
properly account for them and store them. We were spread over 
Casablanca in several wholly inadequate warehouse sites. The 
district engineer made repeated efforts, to my knowledge, to secure 
clearance from the French for an area on which proper warehousing 
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could be constructed to act as transit sheds to permit of warehousing 
all major items and distributing them from a central place to the jobs, 
and also for the purpose of putting in central repair shops, which were 
necessary at some central point for the orderly repair of equipment and 
the storing and handling of repair parts. 

The French, a number of times, were at the point of clearing this 
matter and permitting us to provide these facilities. We were in 
touch intermittently with the district engineer on that matter until 
finally in December—I do not have the date in front of me—they 
finally decided that they would not permit us to put in the facilities 
that we had been requesting. 

Now, the point involved is that had the French either refused or 
agreed to the action that was requested, in a reasonable length of 
time, we would have had facilities installed that could properly handle 
this property. Unfortunately, we waited until too late, doing nothing 
to correct the situation, expecting from day to day, as I am sure the 
district engineer did, that the French would make a decision and either 
grant or refuse the request. The result was a very considerable cause 
of the delay in properly organizing and getting accountability for the 
property under control. 

Had we been able to get this answer in July or August when 
we should have had it, we would have had our accountability in 
complete control and in proper order long ago. 


PROBLEM OF PROPERTY CONTROL 


Mr. Donnetty. I was advised by a member of the staff of the 
Secretary of the Army about 2 weeks ago that the question of property 
control has not yet been solved and that General Walsh has been 
given a directive within the last 2 weeks to give the greatest priority 
to the matter of straightening out property control. 

Can you give us the status of that from vour standpoint as of now? 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to have Mr. Wilbur answer that. He has 
been personally following through with our people and General Walsh 
and has been working very hard on it and knows the exact situation 
within the past week. If it is satisfactory, he can give you more 
personal knowledge of it than I ean. 

Mr. Witsur. There are some things, such as the matter of repair 
parts, Where we have our record on property-control cards and have 
references to permit numbers rather than voucher numbers, which is 
not strictly according to the manual. 

We have cross-references and the voucher numbers can be posted, 
which we should have done previously and are now in the process of 
doing. There are some other deficiencies, perhaps, but I would say 
that most of them are in the nature such as I have expressed here. 

The fact that we have three jobs operating at this time and it is 
necessary to account for property first in New York, then at the docks 
in Casablanea, and then in the central warehouses of Casablanca, 
and then to the individual jobs, and even in some cases from the 
individual jobs to workshops on the jobs, creates a multiple problem 
of accounting. 

Mr. Donnenry. Is it the tvpe of problem vou customarily would 
have if this had been a lump-sum contract and your company had the 
responsibility for the entire management? 
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Mr. Wireur. With a lump-sum job we would not make any en- 
deavor to do anywhere near as much accountability as we have done. 
We would not consider it worth while, but on a fixed-fee job it is 
necessary to account down to the last iota. 

One other thing that we bave been deficient on is the accountability 
for petty-cash purchases which cover items of less than $50. We 
had not posted this property to property-control cards because 
normally it went immediately to end use, but we have been instructed 

recently that it is necessary to do that, and we have now taken steps 
to put that into effect. 

It is a matter of posting materials to property cards and then 
immediately posting them out again in almost everv case. What we 
have posted has all been property for which we have to maintain 
accountability. 

Mr. Donnetty. Your organization, as I understand, has done many 
cost-plus-fixed-fee jobs for the Army and the Navy ‘throughout the 
world; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Winer. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the procedure that you have just outlined 
here now is no different—is it—than the procedure on these other 
cost-plus-fixed-fee jobs? 

Mr. Wiisur. | cannot answer that for sure. I presume there are 
some changes in procedure. I know in the case of property-control 
cards we started to use cards that were identical to those used on a 
large fee job that we had immediately following the war, which was 
a Corps of Engineers project. After we had used those cards for some 
time we were advised that they were not correct and that we had to 
use a different form of cards. We then went to this other form of 
cards, and were later advised that what we were doing in the first 
place was practically what was wanted. So, we went back to a card 
that was almost identical to the one that we started with. So, there 
was some confusion apparently among those directing us, and | 
believe some of the information that we have was from Mr. Cassidy 
of the Army, who had objected to the original cards. 

Mr. Rivey. As | understand it, Mr. Cassidy of the Army Audit 
Agency criticized the original cards. Who suggested that you go 
back to a similar accounting system? 

Mr. Wixsur. Mr. Bobzein of the Chief's office. 

Mr. Ritey. What was his position? 

Mr. Wicrvr. I cannot give it to you exactly, but I can tell you 
what office he works in. He collaborated with us on the type of card 
we were first using. He worked under Mr. A. J. Evans in the Office of 
the Engineer-Comptroller, which is in the Chief’s office. 


OUTLINE OF Speciric CHARGES AND CRITICISMS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may I identify the procedure that 
we have worked out here? 

Several months ago the Under Secretary of the Army got up a 
series of questions and required the Atlas Constructors to furnish 
answers to them. I have the questions here in my hand: The 
format of the questions was not adaptable to the purposes of this 
hearing. So, I had worked out, coordinating and cooperating with 
Mr. Cary, counselor of the Department of the Army, an expansion of 
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the individual criticisms, and the result has been this basic document 
which I have in my other hand. It is phrased in the style of charges. 

This document was furnished to Mr. Paul McNutt, who represents 
the Atlas Constructors. Mr. Cary himself has had a copy of it for 
some time. Mr. McNutt and his clients, the Atlas Constructors, 
have taken great pains to answer each one of the criticisms and 
charges made in this original document which each of the members 
of the committee has before him. In their documentation, the 
specific charge in a single paragraph is quoted verbatim at the outset, 
and then there follows a narrative answer on the part of Atlas to the 
charge itself. 

(The entire Atlas documentation is published at the outset of the 
appendix to these hearings. ) 

It is my understanding that the charges and criticisms which are 
contained in this document which | have had prepared constitute all 
of the charges and criticisms which have been given publicity and 
notoriety in the press and television or over the radio, and we have 
sought to catalog them all here so there will be an opportunity for 
the committee to get the full story with respect to all the matters 
which have been aired for the last several months. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would be helpful to put into the 
record at the outset of this discussion of the specific charges the basic 
document for the purpose of laying the background, and: then go 
into the specific charges? 

Mr. Rivey. T think so, and without objection these questions 
posed will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The questions referred to are as follow:) 


ALLEGED DEFICIENCIES AND WASTE IN CONNECTION WITH CONSTRUCTION OF 
Am BasgEs, FRENcH Morocco 


A. FAILURE OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS TO COMPLY WITH SPECIFICATIONS 


1. It was alleged that Atlas permitted improper mixture of aggregate and 
asphalt, using two or three times more asphalt than the specifications called for; 
that there was an improper compaction of fill material, contrary to requirements 
of the specifications; that the runways constructed at Nouasseur had only 4 inches 
of asphalt concrete on a 2,000-foot end of the runway, and that the inner 7,000- 
foot length was constructed of only 3 inches of asphalt concrete, not withstanding 
the fact that the Engineer Field Manual specifies that the minimum thickness of 
asphalt concrete runways designed for loads in excess of 60,000 pounds should bea 
minimum of 4 inches thick (Wise, James, special assistant to Air Inspector 
General, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee, pp. 726, 747, 753). 

2. It was alleged that the base course materials and mixes did not meet grada- 
tion requirements and that ‘“‘some bleeding and perhaps rutting and shoving might 
be expected, particularly in areas of concentrated traffic’ (John Griffth, rescarch 
engineer, Asphalt Institute, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee, p. 840). 

3. It was alleged that the amount of testing which was done by Atlas was not 
9 in volume to meet the standards of good construction practices (Griffith, 
p. 839). 

4. It was alleged that Atlas failed in many instances to follow the instructions 
of the representatives of the architect-engineer relative to compliance with specifi- 
cations (Wise, James, p. 772; Harold Simmons, area engineer, Porter-Urquhart 
p. 554, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee). : 
_5. It was alleged that Atlas utilized an insufficient number of rollers in connec- 
tion with the compaction of the asphalt runways, notwithstanding the fact that a 
sufficient number of rollers could have been rented from the French Pullique 
Organization (Wise, p. 738). It was further alleged that Atlas utilized only one 
roller behind the laying machine when he should have used two or three rollers 
behind the laying machine, and it was stated that the guide specifications appli- 
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cable to the work spelled out the number of rollers to be used behind the laying 
machine and the details of their use (Griffith, pp. 839-852). 

6. In summary, the allegations are that because of the failure to meet standard 
construction requirements the runways, taxiways, and aprons at the two air bases 
(Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane) are not satisfactory, and will involve substantial 
maintenance expense; that their unsatisfactory condition is demonstrated by sev- 
eral breaks in the apron at Nouasseur, and cracking in 2,000 feet of taxiway at 
Sidi Slimane. J 


B. PROPERTY ACCOUNTS, CONTROLS AND PROCEDURES 


1. Mr. MacLean, field auditor of Army Audit Agency, on visit to central ware- 
house found that receiving reports were being typed from invoices and was told 
by Mr. Brogaw, Atlas purchasing agent, that tallies (physical checks of receipt of 
goods made by receiving clerks) were not being prepared. No more than 35 to 
40 tallies were prepared on approximately 1,000 local shipments (William J. Cas- 
sidy, resident auditor of Army Audit Agency, before Porter Hardy, subcontractor, 
deposition, pp. 6-7). 

2. It was alleged that stock records at the various projects were not up to date 
and could not be reconstructed since there had been no records of receipt of pur- 
chases, no such records having been maintained from February to June 1951 
(Cassidy deposition, ppv 50-51). I 

3. Controls of inventory were either nonexistent or in very poor condition. 
Atlas requisitions were prepared without adequate screening and many items 
marked not in stock were in stock. This was called to the attention of Atlas at 
meeting held in office of the district engineer January 2, 1952. Atlas representa- 
tive stated that he would set up responsible screening of requisitions but that he 
would not have good information on stock on hand until March 15, 1952 (Michael 
A. Balwan, William A. Brewer representing Hardy, subcontractor, before Lyndon 
Johnson subcommittee, pp. 975-977). 

4. Report of J. L. Rubin, associate regional auditor, dated August 7, 1951, 
stated that with the exception of one installation, no short or damage renorts had 
been prepared and at that installation such reports were prepared only during 
survey period (Col. Harry E. Reed, Chief of Army Audit Agency, before Lyndon 
Johnson subcommittee, p. 1110). 

5. Allegations were made of pilferage of tools, equipment, and materials in-the 
staging area which is fenced on only two sides and protected by native guards 
(supervised by a few Americans) equipped only with whistles. (Balwan-Brewer, 
pp. 1006-1007) August 7, 1951, report of J. L. Rubin attributes this condition to 
lack of sufficient personnel and presence of untrained personnel (Colonel Reed, 
p. 1111). 

C. TIMEKEEPING—CONDITIONS AT THE SITE 


1. It was alleged that brassing in by workers (a system for checking in in the 
morning by use of brass disks) was not introduced until September 1, 1951, and 
except for a foreman’s report, no checking of men in the field in the morning or 
afternoon was madé@ by time checkers until December 15, 1951. It was stated 
that these controls were put into effeet by Major Sandberg when he replaced Mr. 
Walker at Nouasseur (Cassidy deposition, pp. 27-29). 

2. It was alleged that laxity of control over workmen at project has resulted 
in a high ineidence of loafing, drinking and sleeping during working hours. Due 
to this condition, Major Sandberg was compelled to fire 1,000 Arabs and several 
hundred Americans in 1 day. A Mr. Richardson, chief storekeeper at Nouasseur 
warehouse, held daily drinking parties, accepted gifts of gin and wine from per- 
sonnel for changing their classifications and for placing five men on one Sunday 
payroll when in fact they had not worked. Time cards for these workers were 
signed by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Ames (Cassidy deposition, pp. 30-32). 

3. Report of Atlas internal audit department, dated January 29, 1952, stated 
that in various locations in staging areas, men supposed to be on duty were loafing, 
sleeping, playing cards, or not present on job. Director of office stated that 
report recommended that these men be fired but such action was not taken 
(Balwan-Brewer, pp. 963-965). 


D. TERMINATION OF KEY PERSONNEL 
1. It was alleged that five suecessive foreign business managers were employed 


by Atlas since commencement of project. These include Mr. George Meyer, 
Mr. Shipione, Mr. M. M. Smith, Mr. Echols, and Mr. Shaver. The persons 
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holding this position and other high officials were discharged and declared surplus 
when they should have been terminated for incompetency, dereliction of duty, 
intoxication or other causes (Cassidy deposition, pp. 33-34). 


E. CHARGES THAT PERSONNEL OF ATLAS ACCEPTED KICKBACKS AND ENGAGED IN 
COLLUSIVE PRACTICES WITH VENDORS TO DETRIMENT OF GOVERNMENT’S IN- 
TERESTS 


1. Bartells, assistant superintendent of construction, sought a bribe from 
Meffre & Co. as a condition to receiving Government business. This attempt was 
reported to Mr. Cassidy by Colonel Meffre and Bartells was arrested and convicted 
following payment by him of such bribe to Colonel Meffre at a meeting arranged 
by Corps of Engineers Security Department and the French police. At Bartell’s 
hearing on August 5, 1951, one vendor signed an affidavit to the effect that 
Germaine- Milan had paid a bribe to Bartells for business received from Atlas. 
Atlas continued to do business with Germaine-Milan subsequent to this date. 
Representatives of Army Audit Ageney questioned Atlas purchasing department 
personnel about receipt of commissions from vendors. Two of the five admitted 
such receipt and were dismissed. No further action was taken (Cassidy deposi- 
tion, pp. 19-22). 

2. It was alleged that middleman named Kahill was used on purchases of bottled 
water from firm named Jony. A Mr. Hillman, in charge of supplies for Atlas, 
told the vendor to raise the purchase price of bottled water 10 percent to take 
care of a commission for Mr. Kahill. Involved in this conspiracy were Mr. 
Kahill, Mr. Hillman, and Mr. Marchetti, superintendent of camps for Atlas 
(Cassidy deposition, p. 24). 

3. An Arab workman told Mr. Cassidy that local hires were required to pay 
1,000 frances to obtain jobs. Affidavits outlining this practice were taken from 
four Arabs in the presence of Mr. Mayeux and Mr. Pruhs of the Corps of 
Engineers and Mr. Cassidy. These affidavits were turned over to the Corps of 
Engineers Security Department with the names of Atlas employees involved. 
No further action was ever taken. It was also alleged that Atlas did not make 
good its promise to post signs in hiring halls and to have interpreters explain that 
payment for jobs was not necessary (Cassidy deposition, pp. 25-27). 


F. HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. It was alleged that Atlas provided free medical attention at its hospital to 
both contractors’ employees and their dependents, although only the employees 
were entitled to free medical attention. A scale of chafges should have been sei 
up for dependents (Cassidy deposition, p. 954). 

2. It was alleged that the hospital established by Atlas failed to maintain proper 
records, especially as to narcotic supplies and medical treatments (Cassidy deposi- 
tion, p. 955). 

3. It was alleged that after a period of time the hospital did not receive proper 
amounts of medical supplies, thus necessitating local purchases. The local medi- 
cal supplies were different from those with which the American doctors were familiar 
and required different dosages (Cassidy deposition, p. 956; Balwan-Brewer, p. 9938). 


G. INADEQUACY OF CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND USE OF EXCESS LABOR 


1. It was alleged that Atlas did not erect prefabricated huts properly, and that 
the concrete foundations for the Dallas huts were inadequate (Baldwan-Brewer, 
p. 950). 

2. Plumbing work at the airman’s quarters Sidi Slimane was unsatisfactory, 
basically because of lack of proper type of plumbing fittings, and that the fittings 
were welded together. Ultimately it was necessary to replace with better plumb- 
ing (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 956-957). 

3. It was alleged that Atlas emploved an excessive number of men on the job 
as plumbers in connection with the POL work, and that these men were not quali- 
fied, and that the POL work could have been completed in a much shorter time and 
with less men (Connolly, pp. 783-786). It was further alleged that James Ander- 
son, Atlas superintendent for POL was not qualified for his job, all of his previous 
experience having been as a carpenter and a concrete form builder (Joseph Con- 
nolly—unemployed now—was with Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, before Lyndon 
Johnson subcontractor, p. 784). 

4. It was alleged that the safety record of Atlas Constructors was very bad and 
that 49,733 man-days due to accidents have been lost. It was further alleged 
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thet there were continued violations of the Corps of Engineers safety regulations 
with regard to the handling of dynamite, notwithstanding specific directives from 
she office of the district engineer (Palwan-Brewer, pp. 999-1001). 


H. PAYMENT OF EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR LOCAL PURCHASES AND SERVICES 


1. It was charged that local vendor, Levi Sousson, cornered the market on 
type of cable required by Atlas and sold such cable to Atlas at prices 40 to 50 
pay above market price. On subsequent purchases, the overcharge by 
sevi Sousson ranged from 200 to 300 percent. It was assumed that there was 
a leak from the Atlas engineering office or from Nouasseur project that — tlas 
anticipated making such purchases (William J. Cassidy. resident auditor of A. 1. 
Audit Agency, before Hardy subcommittee deposition, pp. 11-14). 

_ 2. It was alleged that floor panels and tent frames were purchased from Ger- 
maine-Milan who was high bidder and that in an allocation of the order a larger 
number was allocated to this company rather than to the lower bidders. It was 
charged that all required floor panels could have been obtained from the three 
lower bidders and that Germaine- Milan was given subcontract for footings when 
it was known that he was a middleman and would have to subcontract the work 
(Cassidy deposition, pp. 15-18). 

3. It was charged that eggs were purchased in large quantities by Atlas at 
prices as high as 15 francs per egg at a time when personnel in Mr. Cassidy’s 
office were paying 12 franes per egg on retail purchases (Cassidy deposition p. 5). 

4. It was alleged that Atlas failed to seek or obtain discounts on local purchases 
although vendors were giving 10 percent discounts to French purchasers on any 
purchases they made (Cassidy deposition, pp. 5-6). 


I, PROCUREMENT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES IN NEW YORK OFFICE OF ATLAS 


1. Specifications: 

(a) It was alleged that vendors were permitted to determine the specifications 
from which Atlas would purchase its material and equipment, thus ignoring the 
function of the Atlas engineering department in the development of specifications 
(John W. Leahy, departmental engineer, Atlas Constructors, New York (March 
7—-August 3, 1951), currently with Frederick Snare Corp., before Lyndon Johnson 
subcommittee, pp. 900-902, 911-913). 

(b) Due to changes in specifications brought about by vendors, the specifica- 
tions became restrictive to the point of setting up sole source of supply (Leahy, 
», 904). 

' (c) It was alleged that an administrative clerk in charge of the control desk 
revised specifications prepared by the engineering department although this 
person lacked qualifications for such purpose (Leahy, pp. 893-900). 

(d) It was alleged that a buyer in the purchasing department called vendors 
to furnish specifications on concrete trucks that Atlas was required to purchase 
(Leahy, pp. 905-906). 

(e) It was alleged that a great deal of equipment and material purchased did 
not conform to specifications and that there was indication that such materials 
could not be used without material alteration (Leahy, p. 934). 

(f) It was alleged that specifications were ignored in the procurement of steel 
hangar from Pacific Lron & Steel Co. (Leahy, pp. 871-878). It was further alleged 
that competition was eliminated; that the contract was let on a square-foot basis 
as against lump-sum or tonnage basis; that such pricing was unorthodox; and that 
this requirement could have been met from sources: located on the east coast 
(Leahy, pp. 879, 917, 919). 

(g) It was alleged that a requisition came to the New York office for 80 forklifts 
without any specification as to use and the forklifts were purchased on the ven- 
dor’s specifications. It was also allezed that this was an excessive order and 
that the forklifts were crated for shipment although such procedure was unneces- 
sary and expensive (Leahy, pp. 908-911). 

2. Procurement in excess of requirements: It was alleged that Mr. Sherfey, 
Atlas procurement director, ignored a directive of the district engineer to reduce 
by 11 the number of fuel storage tanks on order (Leahy, pp. 884-891). 


J. ALLEGATIONS RESPECTING LT, COL. AND MRS. HAS"! MAN 


1. It was alleged that Mrs. Haseman ocvised her husband that the stakes 
for the adjacent house in the headquerters housing were being located too close 
to their house; that Colonel Haseman hzd the project redesigned to space houses 
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50 feet rather than 25 feet apart with resulting additional costs in the neighbor- 
hood of a million doHars. (R. 1070-1071, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee.) 

2. It was alleged that the Haseman house has rubber-backed flooring instead 
of the rubber tile flooring which was laid in the other houses; that the former 
resulted in approximately $2,000 additional cost. (Cassidy deposition, 36-38 
before Hardy subcommittee; R. 1068 of Lyndon Johnson subcommittee.) 

3. It was alleged that a 30,000-gallon water tank was used to provide water 
for the Haseman house, and generators provided to furnish light (R. 1072). 

4. It was alleged that an Atlas construction employee was a baby sitter for 
the Haseman family, and received overtime pay therefor. 


FartureE or Arias Contractors To Compty Wiru SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. DonneE.ty. On page 1 of this large document furnished by the 
Atlas Constructors we find that there is at the top of the page iden- 
tified by the symbol A-1, the first charge. I might say to the members 
here that the “A” category consists of six different paragraphs of 
charges and relates directly to the criticism that the Atlas Construc- 
tors had failed to comply with the specifications. 

I wonder if we might take up the first specific paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman, and print at this point the category of charges identified 
as “A,” and the responses of Atlas thereto. 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

(The charges and responses are as follows:) 


A. Farture or Arias Constructors To Comeiy With SPECIFICATIONS 


1, QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas permitted improper mixture of aggregate and asphalt, 
using two or three times more asphalt than the specifications called for; that there 
was an improper compaction of fill material, contrary to requirements of the 
specifications; that the runways constructed at Nouaseur had only 4 inches of 
asphalt concrete on a 2,000-foot end of the runway, and that the inner 7,000 feet 
length was constructed of only 3 inches of asphalt concrete, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Engineer Field Manual specifies that the minimum thickness of 
asphalt concrete runways designed for loads in excess of 60,000 pounds should be 
a minimum of 4 inches thick. (Wise, James, special assistant to Air Inspector 
General—before Lyndon Johnson subeommittee—pp. 726, 747, 753.) 


Response of Atlas 


It is alleged that there was two or three times more asphalt used in the mix than 
was called for. 

The attached exhibit shows that at Nouaseur 14,112 tons of asphalt were used 
in producing 240,696 tons of asphaltic concrete or an average of 6.50 pounds of 
asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate; at Sidi Slimane 14,035 tons of asphalt were 
used in producing 272,933 tons of asphaltic concrete or an average of 5.42 pounds 
of asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate. This results in an over-all average of 
5.80 pounds of asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate as compared with the 12 to 
15 pounds alleged by Mr. Wise. The difference in quantities at the two locations 
is due to the difference in the quality of the aggregates. 

The quantity of asphalt to be used in the asphaltic concrete was always set by 
a representative of the district engineer and was automatically measured by a 
flowmeter. Hourly tests were made to see that the proper quantities of all mate- 
rials were being used. The introduction into the mix of two or three times more 
asphalt than specified as alleged by Mr. Wise would be easily detected by 4& 
visual inspection. 

It is alleged that there was improper compaction of fill material. 

Atlas purchased rollers for use in fill compaction as directed by the district 
engineer. This equipment was used and compaction done under the direction 
of the district engineer and his representatives and to their satisfaction. 

It is alleged that the runway at Nouaseur was constructed of asphalt pavement 
of lessser thickness than required by the Engineer Field Manual. 

Exhibit D-27—(a), sheets 1 and 2; statement, C. B. Wuertenberger; asphalt 
mix, March 31, 1952. 
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2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the base course materials and mixes did not meet gradation 
requirements and that “some bleeding and perhaps rutting and shoving might 
be expected, particularly in areas of concentrated traffic” (John Griffith, research 
engineer, Asphalt Institute, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee—p. 840). 


Response of Atlas 


Base course material was produced with the equipment purchased for that 
purpose in accordance with the directions of the district engineer. This materia! 
consisted of crusher-run aggregate and it was not intended that any but the 
maximum size be controlled. The material met the requirements set by the 
district engineer which were such as to make use of the local material and the 
equipment on hand. Additional equipment has recently been purchased to allow 
gradation. 

Asphalt mixes were set and periodically checked by a representative of the 
district engineer. Atlas had no part in the design, checking or testing of mixes. 


3. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the amount of testing which was done by Atlas was not 
sufficient in volume to meet the standards of good construction practices (Griffith, 
p. 839). 

Response of Atlas 


Atlas is not required to make any tests. All tests are made by the district 
engineer or his representatives. 
4. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas failed in many instances to follow the instructions of 
the representatives of the architect-engineer relative to compliance with speci- 
fications (Wise, James, p. 772; Harold Simmons, area engineer, Porter-Urquhart, 
p. 554, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee). 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas has been instructed by the district engineer that in order to prevent 
confusion, all instructions to Atlas would be given by the district engineer or his 
designated representative. 

There is no direct relation between Atlas and the architect-engineer and in view 
of the above instructions, Atlas cannot accept instructions from the representatives 
of the architect-engineer. 

5. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas utilized an insufficient: number of rollers in connection 
with the compaction of the asphalt runways, notwithstanding the fact that a 
sufficient number of rollers could have been rented from the French Publique 
Organization (Wise, p. 738). It was further alleged that Atlas utilized only one 
roller behind the laying machine when he should have used two or three rollers 
behind the laying machine, and it was stated that the guide specifications appli- 
cable to the work spelled out the number of rollers to be used behind the laying 
machine and the details of their use (Griffith, pp. 839-852). 


Response of Atlas 


There was a total of 12 asphalt rollers on the work at the time of the above 
allegation. These rollers were sufficient to meet the rolling requirements set up 
by the district engineer. In addition, it was found that the rollers available for 
rent from the French Publique Organization did not meet requirements for 
weight and size. It was determined by the district engineer and the contractor 
that such additional rollers were not needed. 


6. QUESTION 


In summary, the allegations are that because of the failure to meet standard 
construction requirements the runways, taxiways, and aprons at the two air bases 
(Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane) are not satisfactory, and will involve substantial 
maintenance expense; that their unsatisfactory condition is demonstrated by 
several breaks in the apron at Nouaseur, and cracking in 2,000 feet of taxi-way 
at Sidi Slimane. 
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Response of Atlas 


It is our opinion that the principal reason for any failures in the runways, 
taxiways and aprons is the lack of proper drainage. This drainage was not 
installed ahead of construction as would normally be done because of lack of 
plans and failure to provide rights-of-way for outlet ditches, which we under- 
stand were held up by the French. 

Construction of the Nouaseur operations apron began about June 6, 1951, 
and the asphalt binder course was completed about October 30, 1951. Con- 
struction was accomplished during the period of the ‘‘erash program.’’ The 
failure occurred during a test of the uncompleted surface with a 200-ton roller 
at a time when the sub-base and base course were saturated due to unprecedented 
rains on the unfinished area. Atlas protested the use of the 200-ton roller on 
the unfinished surface at a time when the underlying material was in a saturated 
condition, but the test was made anyway and the base failed. 

Due to lack of plans and despite Atlas’ repeated request for them, the drainage 
of the operations apron was not constructed in advance of the base course. Final 
drainage plans were received November 16, 1951, after the test with the 200- 
ton roller were started. 

The base course material used was produced with the equipment purchased, 
in accordance with the original instructions from the district engineer. The 
material used was inspected and approved by representatives of the district 
engineer. 

The original requirements were modified by the district engineer to omit the 
prime coat on the base course under the asphalt binder course. Atlas was 
instructed by the district engineer to place asphalt binder course only, and to 
place it as rapidly as possible in order to get the most area covered before rain. 

This resulted in a porous-mix binder course being left without prime coat under, 
or surface course over, to seal out water, and no drainage to convey rainwater 
away. Consequently, as a result of the unprecedented rains in early November, 
the base became saturated and failed under test. 


COMPOSITION OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Wilbur, since the first six charges relate 
directly to the construction of runways themselves, would you be 
good enough, for the benefit of the committee, to explain the composi- 
tion of the runways, or have Mr. McClary do it, as he did it last 
night? 

Mr. Wizsur. I believe that I can explain it. 


EXCAVATING, FILLING, ETC, 


In the first place, the area on which the runways, taxiways and 
aprons are to be built must be graded by excavating the high spots 
and filling in the low spots. 

When that is done the subgrade, which is the top of the ground that 
has been prepared, is ready to take the base course material which is 
a crushed rock material of varying thicknesses, as directed or specified. 

Mr. Donnetty. Before we get to the base course, might I ask this: 
Here in this diagram which Mr. MeClary prepared last night we have 
a scalloped line which he describes as the original grade of the ground. 
He explained that the practice was to excavate down a number of feet. 

Mr. Witsur. Where the ground is unsuitable for building a fill, or 
unsuitable material to place in the fill, that material is excavated and 
wasted, and there were many hundreds of thousands of yards, I might 
even say that it ran into the millions of yards of excavation, which is 
called stripping. 

Mr. Donneuiy. After you have stripped down to what you deter- 
mine to be the logical place to start a compaction of new fill, as I 
understand, you put new fill back in layers and compact it by rolling; 
is that correct? 
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Mr. Wixsur. That is correct. We have large pneumatic-tired 
rollers, also sheeps-foot tampers, which consist of a large steel drum 
with metal knobs extending from it, which is most generally used in 
compacting fills. 

Mr. DonneLity. What would be the average depth from the sub- 
grade where you stop your stripping when you fill back up? What 
would be the depth of that compacted fill? 

Mr. Wiser. That would be quite variable. I do not know what 
the figures would be. In areas of excavation normally there would be 
no refilling. In other areas it could amount to as much as several feet. 

Mr. Donnetiy. After you have concluded the stripping and the 
compaction of the fill you reach an area where you begin to lay a base 
course? 

Mr. Witsur. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is where I interrupted you. You can pick 
up from there. 

BASE COURSE 


Mr. Wixtgvur. The base course consists of a crushed stone base. In 
the case of Nouasseur it was quarried material which was put through 
crushers to reduce it to a maximum size. In the ease of Sidi Slimane, 
it was a gravel formation that was used, also put through a crusher 
to reduce the rocks to a maximum size. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What was the average depth of the base course? 

Mr. Wirsur. I believe 9 inches was quite generally the case. In 
some cases 12, or possibly more. I do not have at hand the exact’ 
thicknesses. 

ASPHALTIC PAVEMENT 


Mr. Donnetiy. Then you laid, as I understand it, on top of the 
base course the wearing surface, that is, the asphalt to a depth of 3 
or 4 inches? 

Mr. Witsur. The asphaltic pavement consisted of two layers of 
asphalt; a first layer which is normally half the thickness of the com- 
plete pavement, which is known as a binder course, and then the sur- 
face, or the top course goes on top of that. 

I might explain further that on top of the base course there is 
sometimes put a prime coat before placing the asphalt paving. That 
was done in some areas and not done in some other areas on this job. 

Then, on the binder course is a tack coat, which consists of a thin 
spray of asphaltic material. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Wilbur, in grading, when you strip it and refill, 
that is simply to get a type of earth that will substantially hold its 
form after it has been compacted, and that is not an unusual con- 
struction practice. It is done all over the United States in road 
building and in runways for airplanes. It is not practiced exclusively 
in Morocco. 

Mr. Wixsur. No, sir; it is quite generally done. It is quite 
generally the thing to strip the top soil which is normally a material 
which is very heavy in clay and not very stable. In this case, a 
relatively short distance below the surface was a tuffa material over 
a large portion of the area, and this forms a very good subbase material. 
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DRAINAGE QUALITY OF TUFFA 


Mr. Riney. Did that tuffa material drain adequately, or did you 
have some trouble with it when the material got moist? 

Mr. Wiisur. The tuffa material itself is quite tight in its natural 
state. In fact, at some places it is even necessary to drill and shoot 
it in connection with putting in trenches for utilities. 

When the material is loose and gets water mixed in with it,"it gets 
very soupy, and when it is properly compacted it makes a very good 
base. 

The important thing, of course, is the drainage which is necessary 
to take the water away from the area. 


PROBLEM OF DRAINAGE AT NOUASSEUR 


In the case of Nouasseur it was not possible to build the drainage 
until long after the runway was completed, and that was the cause of 
the trouble, the fact that the drainage was not completed ahead of 
time. 

Mr. Rixry. Is it possible, in your opinion, to go back and put in 
adequate drainage to protect the foundations of these runways? 

Mr. Wiisur. The drainage has been largely completed now and to 
the point where I would say we have quite adequate drainage. With 
the heat of this coming summer the material should dry out and we 
should not have a repetition of the experience of this last winter. 

Mr. Ritey. Does this tuffa material, which gets so hard when it 
is dry, readily absorb water, or is it rather difficult to get moisture 
into it? 

Mr. Wixzur. In its compacted state it is rather difficult to get 
moisture into it. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. McClary told me, however, that when water 
gets into it, it is like pea soup, so drainage is vital at the outset. 

Mr. Rivey. I understand that is the case. I am just wondering 
if water pooling alongside the runways would eventually liquidate 
this tuffa. 

Mr. Wiser. In my opinion, with the drainage we now have, that 
condition will not occur. I believe that there is adequate drainage 
so that the water will be able to get away and will not cause any 
further difficulty with the foundation. 


MIX USED IN ASPHALTIC CONCRETE 


Mr. Rixsy. I note here in this answer as to the mix used in the 
asphaltic concrete that an average of 6.5 pounds of asphalt per 100 
pounds of aggregate were used. Is that more or less a standard mix, 
or is that something worked out especially for this African construc- 
tion? 

Mr. Wiusur. Asphalt normally runs between 5 and 7 percent of 
the total weight of the asphaltic concrete. 

Mr. Ritey. What would you say this was? Was it a standard mix? 

Mr. Wixtsur. I do not know that there is any such thing as a 
standard mix, but it would fall within the range of what is a customary 
mix, the usual mix, if that answers your question. Normally, a mix 
is designed for the particular materials that are being used and there 
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can be a great variety of mixes, all of which would be satisfactory as 
long as it is within certain limits. 

Mr. Riney. I believe you said that it ranges from 5 to 7 percent. 

Mr. Witsur. That is approximately it. It might be a little bit 
less or. more in some cases. As a matter of fact, at Sidi Slimane 
and in some areas we used less than 5 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. I was going to ask you what type of aggregate would 
take a low asphaltic mix and what type would take the higher mix. 

Mr. Witsur. Normally the portion of the mix that determines the 
asphaltic content is the portion of the fines. 

Mr. Riney. What are the fines? 

Mr. Witsur. The material such as dust and sand particles as 
compared to the coarse aggregate, or rock, or gravel. 

Mr. Ritey. Does it take more asphalt where you have a lot of 
fines than it does when you have a lot of coarser aggregate? 

Mr. Wiizvur. I believe that is true. I am not an asphalt expert, 
although I have been on a lot of asphalt paving jobs and have had a lot 
to do with them. 

Mr. Ritry. Is there someone here who can answer? 

Mr. Wiisur. I believe the larger the amount of fines the more 
asphalt, but [am not positive about that. 

Mr. Bonny. The particles all have to be coated with asphalt. 
The quantity of asphalt required is determined basically by the 
percentage of voids of material, the area that will take a filler, and 
depending on the gradation from large to small in the material, the 
quantity of asphalt is decided upon. ‘Tests are made to determine 
the voids which may exist before and after compaction as the material 
is run through the plant. The final result must be a solidified mass in 
which there are no pockets, if vou please, even minute ones, so that the 
amount of asphalt depends not only on the amount of fine material 
but on the relative gradations from large to small, because small 
particles of material fill voids and the smaller particles fill the voids 
between them, and if a material is well graded so the voids are sub- 
stantially filled from large to small it requires less asphalt, but if 
there were a larger proportion of fine material and a shortage of an 
intermediate grade of material it would then take a greater amount 
of asphalt. The asphalt acts as a cementing agent and does fill the 
voids. 

SCREENING OF AGGREGATE FOR ASPHALT MIX 


Mr. Ritey. That is what I wanted to clear up, that with this 
unscreened aggregate you would probably have to use the maximum 
of asphalt. I am just talking from a layman’s point of view. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The aggregate used for the asphalt mix was 
screened. The material that went into the base coarse was not 
screened, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That had not been made clear up to this time. 

Mr. Bonny. All those plants carry standard screens for the pur- 
pose of grading material which is finished to reach the end result. 
It is prescreened before it gets to the hot plant. 

Mr. Rivey. The aggregate that went into the mix was screened? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Witpur. There are two sets of screens. There are screens 
on the plant producing the aggregate before it gets to the hot plant, 
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and then there are also screens at the hot plant where it is screened 
again. 

Mr. Bonny. I can tell you very definitely that there are two en- 
tirely different products that have been discussed; one is a base coarse 
material which was a crusher run base and which was not screened. 
That decision was reached by the district engineer at the inception 
of the purchase of the equipment. The material that was to be 
used in producing the mineral aggregate, which is what goes into the 
hot mix, was the raw material which had been crushed but not screened. 
It was then run through screens, and screens are themselves installed 
on the hot plant so that the material that went into the mineral 
aggregate was screened at all times. There never was any time when 
it was not screened. 

Mr. Rivery, There is no reason why your mix was not a good mix 
in keeping with the standard practice of laying asphaltic concrete? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir, and it was. 


CRITICISM ON USE OF EXCESS QUANTITY OF ASPHALT IN THE MIX 


Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to this first specific criticism, that 
there were two or three times more asphalt used in the mix than was 
called for, that criticism was made by James Wise, special assistant 
to the Air Inspector General. I talked with Mr. McClary about this 
last night and, as stated here in the response of Atlas, if that condition 
had existed it would have been easily discernible by visual inspection, 
by looking at it, and I understand that Atlas feels that Mr. Wise was 
acting on misinformation. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. We have positive proof of the number 
of pounds of asphalt and the number of pounds of mineral aggregate 
that were put together. Mr. Wise’s information is incorrect. 

Mr. Ritey. Was an inspector of the architect-engineer on the job 
at all times to see whether or not this mix was up to the specifications, 
as outlined by the Engineers for this job, and did he make frequent 
and periodical analyses of the mix and inspect it to see whether or not 
you were following the specifications prescribed by the engineers? 

Mr. Wiisur. There was an inspector on the plant at all times, and 
the inspector did make tests at frequent intervals during each working 
day. 

Mr. Furcoio. | have read through the answers to these questions, 
A-1 through 5 that you have here—and you have the copy before 
vou. I do not want to be unfair about it, but IT am struck many 
times by what seems to be an answer where you people do not say 
this was right or this was wrong, but where in effect you are saying, 
“Well, that is what the district engineer said,” or “That is what 
someone else said.” 

Now, specifically I would like to ask regarding page 1, where you 
refer to the quantity of asphalt as always set by a representative of 
the district engineer. Now, does your company think the quantity 
used was proper and correct. regardless of what the district engineer 
thought? 

Mr. Witsur. We do think that the quantity was proper and that 
the mix was right. 
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UTILIZATION OF ROLLERS FOR COMPACTING FILL 


Mr. Furcoxo. At the bottom of page 1 you refer to the fact that 
you purchased rollers for fill compaction, as directed by the Chief of 
Engineers, and that this equipment was used in compaction and the 
work was done under the direction of the district engineer and his 
representatives to their satisfaction. Apparently they were satisfied 
with what was being done as proper. Were you people satisfied that 
what you were doing was proper and correct, and was it being done 
the way that you would have done it if there were no district engineer 
there but the job was completely your own responsibility? 

Mr. Witsur. We believe we had rollers on the job to do the job 
adequately. We did have some difficulty at times in the early stages 
in getting sufficient operators, but so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine from all the questioning of our people who are on the detail of 
the operation, we at all times had rollers on the work in the compaction 
of the fill and were doing what appeared to us to be a satisfactory 
compaction job. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, do I understand correctly that not 
only was the stamp of the district engineer put on the equipment and 
the. way in which it was being done, but your concern also felt the 
same way? 

Mr. Wixsur. We thought that we were doing a good job. 


CRITICISM AS TO LACK OF PROPER THICKNESS OF ASPHALT PAVEMENT 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, on page 2, with reference to the allegation 
that the asphalt pavement was of lesser thickness than required by 
the Engineer Field Manual. You then go on to say: 

Atlas has no part in the design of the pavement, and was directed by the 
district engineer as to the thickness or thicknesses to be used. 

I want to ask you two questions: First of all, is the allegation correct 
insofar as it says that the asphalt was of lesser thickness than required 
by the Engineer Field Manual? Is that correct? 

Mr. Wixsur. I do not know what the field manual calls for. As 
far as thicknesses are concerned, I have heard it stated, but I have not 
read it myself, that it does call for 4 inches, but it is within the district 
engineer’s province, if he feels 3 inches is adequate, to so instruct us, 
and that is what was done in this case. 

Mr. Furcoto. The second part of my question is this: When you 
say that the thickness used was that directed by the district engineer, 
I gather from that that apparently the district engineer thought that 
was the proper thickness for the function in mind. Did you and your 
company think it was? 

Mr. Wiizvr. I do not know that we gave any particular considera- 
tion to that because pavements vary from very thin pavements to 
very thick pavements, depending upon the particular conditions and 
circumstances, and we did not enter into the design in any way, or 
give serious consideration to it. We would not have thought that there 
was anything wrong in putting a 3-inch pavement down, if that is 
what vou mean. 

Mr. Furco.o. I assume you knew the function for which this pave- 
ment was to be used. Did you know the purpose? 

Mr. Witsur. We knew that it was for heavy aircraft; yes. 
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Mr. Furcoto. And you knew the stresses and strains or the use to 
which it would be subjected, and by “you” I mean your company? 

Mr. Wiispur. We did not have all that information in the early 
stages, I believe, as to the wheel loading and so on. 

Mr. Furcoto. Was it a situation where you simply did what the 
district engineer, or someone else, directed you to do, or was it a 
situation where you knew the use to which it was to be put and where 
you perhaps gave the Government the benefit of your experience and 
judgment in determining whether or not those specifications were 
right and what was being done was proper? 

Mr. Witsur. We did not try to exercise our judgment in that 
regard because we had many problems of our own with reference to 
getting the job built. That is a normal function of the engineer and 
not a function of the contractor. We build according to the plans 
and specifications, or as in this case, where there were no plans and 
specifications, we built what we were directed to by sketches or staking 
in the field. 

Mr. Furcoxo. There were times on this job when you apparently 
did use your own judgment to question what the district engineer, or 
some other representative of the Government suggested down there, 
because you, as an engineer, felt it was not proper and wise; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Witsur. I would say that any time we were aware that it 
was proposed to do something that to us appeared to be wrong, we 
called it to the attention of the engineer. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is what I wanted to get to. Assume that I 
engaged your company to build something for me, perhaps a bridge 
over a river, to use an illustration. And I say, ‘I want it built this 
way or that way.” If you, as an engineer, from your experience and 
judgment, know that the bridge is going to fall down if it is done the 
way that I specify, even though theoretically I perhaps am in a 
position to tell you exactly what I want, do you not say to me, 
“Well, if you do it that way this is what is going to happen’? When 
you are aware of the function to which it is to be put; is that not 
customary? 

Mr. Wiisur. That is customary; ves. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is what I wanted to find out. I do not want 
to be unfair, but I understand from reading some of your answers to 
these questions under ‘“‘A”’ that vour answers often read as though 
vou are in effect saying, ‘“‘“Well, that is what the engineer said, and 
we did it.””, What I want to find out is whether your own independent 
opinion was that that was the proper thing to do. If it was not the 
proper thing to do, did you call that to the attention of the district 
engineer? 


CRITICISM AS TO SUITABILITY OF EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, AND MIXES 


Now, on page 3, vour second paragraph there, vou refer to the 
material as meeting the requirements of the district engineer, which 
were to make use of the local material and the equipment on hand. 
That is in answer to the criticism that the base course materials and 
mixes did not meet gradation requirements, and so forth. You point 
out that the material was produced with equipment purchased in 
accordance with the directions of the district engineer. Did you feel 
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that the material was proper for the purpose for which it was to be 
used and the function for which it was to be used? 

Mr. WitBur. We thought the material we were putting in was 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, in addition to whatever stamp of 
approval the district engineer put on, what was done where the 
materials were used had the stamp of approval of your concern. 

Mr. Wiipeur. Let me put it this way: It was originally determined 
when we purchased the equipment that we were to use the crusher- 
run material. We sent the equipment to French Morocco to produce 
that kind of material, and that is what we did produce. 

Now we assumed that that would be satisfactory and we had no 
information to the contrary. 

Mr. Furcouio. Are there any other facts, Mr. Bonny, you might 
add to that? 

Mr. Bonny. I think there is a slight misunderstanding which, if 
I could take a few moments, I might explain. I think that we are 
getting away from the fact that the Corps of Engineers employed their 
independent architect, independent architect-engineer for the pur- 
pose of providing exactly the function you have mentioned here. 
The architect-engineer was the adviser to the Corps of Engineers and 
not to us. 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 


INABILITY OF CONSTRUCTORS TO DETERMINE SUITABILITY OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Bonny. I would like to say we had neither the facilities nor 
the authority to make the necessary tests to determine the suitability 
of any type of material. In our opinion, in general, the materials 
used should have been and, as far as we know, were satisfactory. 
However, we did, under certain circumstances, bring to the attention 
of the District Engineer situations that we thought might result in 
later damage to portions of the work. And I might cite one illustra- 
tion where we brought to the district engineer’s attention the necessity 
for a drainage plan, for a designed drainage structure to protect the 
material from becoming saturated. It was our opinion, and it is still 
our opinion, that if the materials had not become saturated there 
would not have been the failures that have been noted and have 
occurred. The fact of the matter was that at Nouasseur the district 
engineer and the architect-engineer, no doubt independently and 
before our recommendations, had attempted to make drainage plans, 
and attempted to give us authority in order to construct drainage 
structures. 

However, again we ran into the French, because it was impossible 
to secure the necessary rights-of-way to get the main drainage ditches 
leading away from the field at Nouasseur, and we sat there with no 
excavation for a long period of time simply because the French could 
not secure the necessary rights-of-way. That matter had been 
called to the attention of the office of the distriet engineers by us 
months before, and he had concurred in our recommendations, and 
I am sure it had previously been recommended by the architect- 
engineer, or action started by him, but the fact remains that the 
drainage was not completed prior to the extremely heavy and early 
rainstorms which were approximately more than a month ahead of 
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its usual expectation, whereas, had we had the rights-of-way we 
could have had the drainage ditches. 

Now, whether it would have prevented this material from becoming 
saturated—and we think it would have—if it had not become satu- 
rated, there would not have been this failure. 

Mr. Furcoto. There may be many reasons and many happenings 
that were beyond the control of your engineers, and that is not the 
point I am making now, but I have one or two other questions which 
| want to ask to correct an impression [ have, and if | am wrong, I 
want vou to correct me. 


POSITION OF CONSTRUCTORS WITH RESPECT TO TESTING OF MATERIALS 


I think that your organization was given this job, among other 
reasons, because of its experience and reputation, which would 
apparently make it eminently fit for this kind of work. The govern- 
ment was in the position where it gave the contract to vour concern 
because of its experience and reputation and therefore felt confident 
that there was going to be good work done and the proper consistency 
of materials used. I thought that was the situation, and certainly it 
should be incumbent upon you with all of your experience and ability 
to assure that the job was being watched all along, not only by the 
district engineer but through your own checks as the work progressed, 
which would add protection to the quality of the work. 

Now, I want to ask you this: Taking pride in your work, as natu- 
rally you would, with vour reputation and experience, would you not 
make a check as the work went along to see whether or not this finished 
product would do the job that it was required to do? Would you not 
do that regardless of whether the district engineer himself was doing 
it? Would vou not also do that even if he had an architect- -engineer 
or someone else to check on you people to see whether you performed 
good work? 

Mr. Bonny. It definitely was not a part of our job to carry on the 
testing program. If we had, we would have been actually out of 
order in undertaking to carry on a testing program. However, it was 
our opinion that we were performing satisfactory work, nor did we at 
any time perform any work which we believed was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Furcoito. Now, on page A-3, vour answer to the allegations 
that the amount of testing done by Atlas was not sufficient in ‘volume 
to meet the standards of good construction practice. [understand 
your answer here as saying that Atlas was not to make any tests, 
and that the tests were made by the district engineer or his repre- 
sentative. I have this further question to ask: Whether or not you 
were making any tests, do you feel that you should have made some 
tests of your own, even if just to check on the district engineer? 

And, second, were you satisfied that the tests made were sufficient 
and proper so that your concern was willing, if requested, to put its 
stamp of approval on the test as if they were your own? 

Mr. Bonny. I can answer that. In the first place, we were not 
required to make any tests, nor were we permitted to do so. And 
if we had set up a testing laboratory and set up the necessary equip- 
ment and facilities and personnel to make the tests, it would have 
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represented a duplication of the facilities which the district engineer 
was already using, and we would have immediately been in the un- 
satisfactory position of being nonreimbursable on all the things that 
might have been done. That is No. 1. 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. In the second place, we did not at any time believe 
that we were performing sloppy or unsatisfactory work, and I am 
very sure that neither did the district engineer. In the light of the 
circumstances, and the situation under which the work had been 
required and was to be done, it was necessary to use materials that 
were available at the site, and all that could be done was to use the 
best available materials, materials that could ge processed and gotten 
into shape to use at the earliest possible moment. It is our opinion 
that that was done, and it was our opinion that that was done at the 
time we did the work. 

Mr. Furcoxo. And is it also your opinion that the amount of testing 
which was done by someone on that job was sufficient to meet the 
standards of good construction practice? 

Mr. Bonny. I cannot fully answer that question, because I am not 
familiar with the exact amount of testing that was done. We were 
aware that testing was going on around us, but we were not informed 
of the amount of testing that was being done. 


FAILURE OF CONSTRUCTORS TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS OF ARCHITECT- 
ENGINEER REGARDING SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, on page 5 there is a reference made to some 
failure to follow instructions of the architect-engineer about specifica- 
tions, and as a part of the anxwer it says: 

Atlas, for the reason stated, cannot accept instructions from the representatives 
of the architect-engineer. 

Now, what I am getting at is, whether you can or cannot accept the 
instructions. Were some instructions given that were at variance 
with what was done? If so, was the instruction given by someone 
who was competent? I ask because this answer does not satisfy me 
as far as it goes. 

Mr. Bonny. We had explicit instructions that the orders to be 
taken by our people were to come from the district engineer through 
an authorized representative, and not anyone else. Those were 
specific, explicit instructions, and we did follow those orders. 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 

Mr. Witeur. I think I could explain a little bit about what is 
customary on the job. Ina fixed-price job, or a lump-sum or a fixed- 
fee job in this country, you have a number of inspectors on the job; 
you also have a resident engineer. Sometime the inspectors on the 
day shift will require one thing, and the inspector on the night shift 
will require something else. So that the contractor goes to the 
resident engineer, and says, “Now, what do you want me to do?” 
And he is the one that says what is to be done. That is the situation 
we were in here on some occasions, where one man would say one 
thing, and somebody else would say something else, and we had to 
have somebody that would give the final answer. 

Mr. Furcoro. I can readily understand that. But what I am 
getting at is this: Was there ever a situation where you had occasion 
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to say to the district engineer, for example, ‘Well, we have just had 
some instructions from a representative of the architect-engineer, and 
while we agree he is not the final authority, we nevertheless feel that 
what he says on this occasion is more competent than the other 
instruction.”” Did you ever have a situation like that occur? This 
allegation would indicate there might have been situations like that, 
and I am interested in knowing, assuming that happened, if you 
simply followed the man in charge, even though perhaps your own 
judgment was contrary to that? 

Mr Wixzsur. Well, I can cite a case in point of what happened 
with a Mr. Simmons when he told us to do one thing, and we did not 
do it. What happened in that case was 

Mr. Rivey. You might identify him. That was Harold Simmons? 

Mr. Witzsur. Yes. Mr. Simmons was the representative of the 
architect-engineer who told us to shut the job down. We had been 
instructed otherwise by the district engineer, and in that particular 
case we got hold of the area engineer, who is the district engineer’s 
representative on the job. I bdlieve in that particular case we also 
got hold of the district engineer, and we were told to keep on working, 
using materials we were using. 

Mr. Furco.o. There has to be a final authority, of course. If you 
people were given inconsistent instructions, you would have to get a 
final answer. 

I merely want to find out whether or not, when you thought some- 
thing was not being done according to good engineering practice, you 
called such things to the attention of the engineer in charge. I want 
to know whether you protested, and perhaps continued to protest, or 
whether you just simply went along saying, ‘Well, we did all they 
told us, and we are protected, regardless of the outcome.” 

Mr. Witsaur. We certainly did not deliberately go ahead and do 
work we did not feel was satisfactory. 

Mr. Furcoio. That is what I want to get. Now, I have about 
two more questions, then I am through. 





CRITICISM AS TO USE OF INSUFFICIENT NUMBER OF ROLLERS 


On this page A-5, according to the allegations, it states that Atlas 
did not use a sufficient number of rollers; it goes on to point out, in 
addition to other things, that it was determined by the district engi- 
neer and the contractor that such additional rollers were not needed. 

Do I understand correctly that the Atlas Co. felt that additional 
rollers were not needed, regardless of what the Government official 
might have felt? 

Mr. Wivzur. I believe that the charge that we did not have suffi- 
cient rollers is something that came up after the facts, and not while 
the work was in progress. 

Mr. Furcoxo. And not the situation here today. 

Mr. Wivzur. | have a record here—we endeavored to search out 
the particular time that was referred to in these allegations. We do 
not know that we have the exact time, but we did study the two 
periods that we believed may have been referred to, and we have the 
records showing the total tonnage that was produced on those days, 
that we think are referred to, and we also have the number of rollers 
that were operating, and I think the records are in accord with the 
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records of the architect-engineer. It was claimed we only had one 
roller working, and that we have done some work without any roller. 
That is not the case. 

Mr. Furco.to. May I interpose this question, because that is the 
point I am getting at: Did Atlas itself independently feel that addi- 
tional rollers were not needed? 

Mr. Wixtsur. That ts correct. 

Mr. FurcoLto. No matter what anyone says, or what the district 
engineer may have said, Atlas felt that additional rollers were not 
needed. 

Mr. Witsur. That is correct. We had the rollers and we were 
operating them at that point, and if we wanted them we would have 
had more rollers. We had four rollers on the Nouaseur job during all 
of these days. 


FAILURE OF RUNWAY DUE TO LACK OF PROPER DRAINAGE 


Mr. Furco.to. Now, on page 7—or page A-6: I want to ask you a 
question with reference to the first paragraph of the answer, where 
you point out that the principal reason for the failure of the runway 
was the lack of proper drainage. I merely want to ask you whether 
or not your concern advised anyone as to what in its opinion would 
happen in such conditions. 

Mr. Witspur. As Mr. Bonny pointed out a few moments ago, that 
drainage was necessary, and we endeavored to get drainage plans at 
the time, but were unable to do so because of the circumstances. 

Mr. Furcoto. Now, with reference to that—— 

Mr. Witsur. Before you proceed, may I add one other thing, and 
that is that the lack of a sealing coat on the runway also permitted 
water to get through the pavement, which would have been avoided, 
in our opinion, had a sealing coat been put on. 

Mr. Rirey. The sealing coat was not required? 

Mr. Witpur. Was not required. In fact, we tried to get a sealing 
coat put on, and later on a sealing coat was permitted to be put on. 

Mr. Furcoio. I was going to ask a question right along that line. 


SUITABILITY OF TYPE OF EQUIPMENT USED 


Now, the last paragraph on page A-6, where you point out that 
the material was being produced with the equipment purchased in 
accordance with whatever instructions the engineer had given, and 
the materials used were also approved by the representative of the 
district engineer. I have two questions. One of them has been 
answered before, but my question is this: Did Atlas agree that the 
type of equipment that was purchased in the United States was the 
proper type, or the proper type with reference to what vou could 
get? | want your opinion in addition to the opinion of the district 
engineer, 

Mr. Bonny. Do vou have reference to the equipment that was 
originally purchased for the job at these bases? 

Mr. Furcoxo. In accordance with whatever the instructions were 
given. 
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Mr. Bonny. Yes, in the light of the knowledge that we had then, 
we purchased the equipment——— 

Mr. Furcovo. I am not trving——— 

Mr. Bonny. And we conferred with the district engineer in the 
purchase of the equipment, which was purchased on his order and 
related specifically to the job, and we thought and still think that the 
equipment would be satisfactory. 


INSPECTION OF MATERIALS BY CONSTRUCTOR 


Mr. Furcoto. With reference to the materials used, with the 
specific approval by the district engineer, | had intended to ask you 
why you did not inspect the material yourself. But your answer, I 
assume, would be the same if you had done so? I assume you would 
say it would have been a duplication of cost, and so on. 

Mr. Wiiper. Our inspection was entirely a visual inspection. 


ADEQUACY OF QUALITY OF FINISHED PRODUCT UNDER THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES WITHOUT INSPECTIONS BY CONSTRUCTOR 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, just to conclude, I would like to ask one 
over-all question. In your answers, we have gone through briefly 
the allegations listed in A-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. I have gathered from 
your answers, that you are in effect saying that not only the district 
engineer or someone else was of the opinion this was the thing to do 
but I gather that Atlas itself felt, and that you feel today, that it was 
the proper thing to do. I gather your answers in summary mean 
that the work was done properly in your judgment, as independent 
of anyone else, and that the tests made were correctly made. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; we feel that the circumstances under which the 
work had to be performed and the other circumstances of military 
exigency, Which was present, and the necessity for using the equipment 
and materials we had, we think that the work was performed as well as 
it could have been performed, practically, under the circumstances. 

Mr. Furcoio. And if you had had to make your own decision on 
these things it would have been about the same as the district engineer? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I have gathered from the testimony here today 
that apparently vou did not have the right to make inspections. 
You made the statement that you were not permitted to at one place. 
Other statements here made point out that the costs would have 
gone up, and there would have been a certain amount of duplication. 
The question I want to ask you is this: Do you feel that is a good 
thing or a bad thing? In other words, whether there was extra cost 
or extra duplication, might it have been desirable on a job such as this? 
Would it have been advantageous in the long run for the Government 
if you people were permitted to make such duplicate inspections if you 
felt it should be done? Or do you believe it best to have done it 
this way? 

We would like to have the benefit of your knowledge and experience 
for any possible recommendations we might make. 

Mr. Bonny. I do not think that it would have been proper or that 
it would have improved the final product in any case to have placed 
additional responsibility on the contractor for inspection functions in 
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addition to construction functions. I do not think anything would 
have been gained by it, and I think that this situation would not 
have been changed at all had we had the obligation or privilege of 
inspection. 

I believe that action was taken in order to secure reasonable facili- 
ties that we would not have taken under conditions of normal opera- 
tion, normal requirements. I have one illustration in mind which | 
believe will clear up the question you may have in mind; let me just 
take a moment. 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. The material was approved on the gravel pit for use 
closest to the existing construction. ‘The crusher run material used 
might have been since criticized. It is our opinion that there was no 
alternative available material, no alternative for the use of this 
material. And in view of those circumstances it is our understand- 
ing that particular pit was approved by the district engineer, by the 
architect-engineer and in turn approved and used by us. The practi- 
cal facts of the matter are that the closest rock quarry where satis- 
factory stone, crushed stone could have been secured, was about 15 
miles farther away from the runway and had we undertaken to use 
that, we did not have the equipment nor the facilities, and it would 
not have been possible in the time allowed to go the 15 miles to that 
rock quarry and transport that material the additional 15 miles and 
get the job done in the time required. 

The decision had been made, and while it was not our decision, it 
was our opinion that the material was the best material at hand for 
use. 

‘Now, it apparently has developed later than the material carried a 
higher clay content than was at first thought, and apparently the pit 
did not extend, or the material was not as consistent as it appeared 
to be at first, and a considerable period of pretesting before using the 
material would have shown that, probably, but there was no time. 
It would have taken 3 or 4 weeks of proper testing of the material, 
had it been done, and we think that the material was proper for use 
there for the purpose, and we think the damage that was done as a 
result of getting wet was something that would have been prevented 
by proper drainage and that it would serve the purpose with reason- 
able maintenance and with some repair. That is our opinion. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Bonny. The fact of the matter is that we attempted to get 
the correct answer. The district engineer is the authority. 

Mr. Furcouo. Yes. 

Mr. Ronny. The only authority we had. We actually have no 
right to express an opinion as to the action taken, because there is a 
military consideration about which we were not advised or privileged 
to be advised. 

Mr. Furco.o. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. The opinion I just expressed is our opinion, and it did 
concur with the district engineer, but as a matter of fact, it was not 
our privilege to express an opinion at all. 

Mr. Furcoto. I understand. 

Mr. Bonny. On the point involved. 
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TIMING ON THE FORMULATION OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Am I under the correct impression that no advance 
specifications had been formulated, but that specifications were 
formulated on the ground as the w ork progressed? "<4 

Mr. Wiitsur. We had no specifications when we purchased our 
equipment, and when we started operation. I think that Mr. McClary 
might give you the facts on that. 

Mr. McC.ary. I would like to take just a moment, because there 
has been some confusion on this question of specifications, and if I 
may I would like to explain that. 

Mr. Ritey. We would like to have the explanation. 

Mr. McCrary. The contract dated January 3, 1951, between 
Atlas Constructors and the United States Government provided that 
work would be done on airfields in the north African area, would be 
done in two phases, and sets forth the directions as to directives to be 
followed in performing the work. These are contained here in part. 
For i 
the contractor shall * * * do all things necessary for the construction and 
completion of five airfields, and Air Force headquarters, P. O. L. facilities, global 
communications and related work in north Africa area which sites are to be 


selected by the contracting officer, details of which are described in but not 
limited by appendix A attached hereto and made a part hereof. 





The first to be done was the initial crash program; and the second 
phase was the finishing up, and there was about a 2-year longer time 
after the crash program. 

Mr. Ritey. We are not so much interested in that here. 

Mr. McCuary. But the second phase of the work is that portion of 
the entire project described herein less the first phase described above: 

The second phase shall be completed in accordance with the drawings and 
specification or instructions contained in appendix A hereto attached and made a 
part hereof, or to be furnished hereafter by the contracting officer and subject to 
his supervision, direction, and instructions. 

In other words, the contractor was to get plans and specifications 
after the first phase of this work had been completed, and after this 
work had been completed, there would be time for the second phase. 


OPINION OF CONSTRUCTOR AS TO ADEQUACY OF PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Rivey. In that connection, let me ask you a question: In the 
formulation of specifications and plans for this initial crash program, 
were you ever asked for your opinion or advice as to whether or not 
they were adequate? 

Mr. McCuary. We had no way of judging; we had never seen the 
ground. 

Mr. Riney. I am talking about after you got on the ground; were 
there any conferences between you and the architect-engineer or the 
engineers? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. As to the adequacy of the construction? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes; many times. And in our opinion it was 
sufficient and adequate under the circumstances indicated. 
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Mr. Ritey. Did you concur, in any of these preconferences, that 
the formulated specifications for the work on the ground in you 
opinion was adequate? 

Mr. McCrary. So far as we know, in the opinion of the men who 
were doing the job, that is correct. We do not know of any specific 
example where they discussed the bases in question until they were 
given a directive. 

Mr. Ritey. | have just one other question, and then Mr. Davis 
will take over. 


CRITERIA FOR DEPTH OF ASPHALT REQUIRED 


Is it your thought that, in road construction where traffic is light, 
sometimes you have used as little as 2 inches of asphalt on the base? 

Mr. McCrary. That is right; the asphalt is normally for the 
wearing top, and is designed to meet whatever demands, for whatever 
use is going to be made of it. 

Mr. Riney. It is that 2 inches is considered the minimum, or do 
you ever have less? 

Mr. MeCuiary. There are areas where you have less, where the 
traffic would be light, or something of that kind. Then it depends 
entirely on the use to which it is put. 

Mr. Rirey. But for heavy traffic you always have as much as 4 
inches? 

Mr. McCrary. That is particularly true of airfield construction. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Davis. 


INSPECTIONS BY SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO AIR INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Mr. Davis. Can we assume that James Wise, designated as Specia! 
Assistant to the Air Inspector General, was one of the inspectors in 
north Africa? 

Mr. Witsur. He was just there for an inspection, and did not 
continue on the job. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a general idea as to how much time he 
actually spent in north Africa? 

Mr. Witsur. | do not have that myself. 

Mr. McCrary. As far as we know, 10 days or some similar period 
I do not know offhand of any longer period of time. I could not 
swear he was not there for a longer period of time; but, as far as | 
know, he was not. 

Mr. Davis. To. the best of your knowledge, did he ever consult 
with any representatives of your company relative to the quality of 
the work being done? 

Mr. McCrary. We checked on the allegations, with the man who 
was in charge of our asphalt department, and he told us that Mr. 
Wise never talked to him; and, to the best of my knowledge, he did 
not talk to any of our people. These are statements from the man 
at the head of the asphalt department. 


COMPLAINTS OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO AIR INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Mr. Davis. So far as you are informed, then, after conferring with 
the representative on proper management of your organization, the 
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first knowledge vou had of Mr. Wise’s complaints were the allega- 
tions that he made in testimony before the Johnson committee in 
the Senate; is that correct? 

Mr. Wiisvur. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Each of you say it is correct? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Wrizpur. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In the general course of defense, as 1 understand the 
relations, any complaints that he would have had to make ordinarily 
would have gone to the Corps of Engineers rather than to you as the 
contracting concern? 

Mr. McCuary. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Did any representative of the Corps of Engineers ever 
inform you of any complaints that Mr. Wise had made to represent- 
atives of the Corps of Engineers? ; 

Mr. McCrary. Not to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Bonny. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Witsur. And not to my knowledge. 

s 
BASIS FOR COMPLAINTS 

Mr. Davis. I assume that vou have checked into the complaints 
since they were made before the Johnson committee in the Senate. 
What is vour best information as to where he got the basis for the 
statements that he made before the Senate committee? 

Mr. Witeur. He apparently checked with some of the architect- 
engineer people, and the Corps of Engineers people, but certainly he 
did not check with all of them, because the inspector at the time at the 
asphalt plant since has given us an entirely different story than Mr. 
Wise came back with, with reference to the control of the asphalt- 
concrete MIX. 

Mr. Davis. This was the representative of the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Witsur. The representative of the architect-engineer and the 
inspector at the asphalt plant. 

Mr. McCrary. I personally talked to the inspector at the asphalt 
plant at Nouaseur about this. It so happens that, when these 
allegations started to come in, | went out to trv to find out on what 
basis they were made. I went to the asphalt plant at Nouaseur 
and talked to the architect-engineer, the inspector, and the resident 
engineer. 

Mr. Davis. I think perhaps you had better give us his name. 

Mr. McCuary. Davitt or Devitt, and with the information that 
we could obtain from Mr. Devitt in the discussion on that point, to 
the best of my knowledge, relating to this—and certainly the record 
bore it out—the asphalt mix is as we have told you gentlemen here. 
Where Mr. Wise got his information, particularly with reference to 
Nouaseur, I do not know, and I could not find out. 

Mr. MeNurr. And you tried to find out. 

Mr. McCrary. And I tried to find out; ves. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Davis. Is it fair to assume that you would have made some 
independent check, as you told Mr. Furcolo that you did not feel 
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you had the responsibility for making, if this had been a lump-suin 
contract? 

Mr. Bonny. That would not have been necessary, because if this 
had been a lump-sum contract we would have had complete specifica- 
tions and plans prior to entering into the contract, and our contract 
would have stated exactly what we were required to do in each phase 
of the work. This was not the case here. 


CONFERENCES ON OPERATING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Davis. Then I take it at no time did you, the experienced 
engineers of your organization, ever consult with the representatives 
of the Corps of Engineers in order to give the corps the benefit of your 
experience, from the people in your organization, on what was ad- 
mittedly a top and substantially unchartered project? 

Mr. Bonny. No; that is not correct. There were frequent con- 
ferences called between the district engineer, between representatives 
of the Atlas Co., and between representatives of the architect-engi- 
neers, With the district engineer on operating problems, and the results 
of these discussions were furnished by the district engineer to all 
parties concerned. 

Mr. Wirevr. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. I think Mr. Wilbur could enlarge on that. 

Mr. Witsur. There were numerous conferences between the 
architect-engineer and our people and others, as Mr. Bonny has said, 
and any thoughts that we had were expressed at those meetings, and 
normally there was a meeting of the minds as to what we were going 
to do from time to time. 

Mr. McCuary. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we sent over to 
assist the construction manager several men whom we called assist- 
ants to the construction manager, who are specialized in some par- 
ticular field, someone, for instance, who knows asphalt, another who 
knows earthwork, and so on. Each of these men represented the 
contractor in these meetings, where the plans and specifications of the 
job were being formulated, so that the plans that finally come out 
have the benefit of their experience. However, the results of all of 
these conferences are in a directive from the district engineer and fol- 
low along certain lines. And there is a copy of the minutes, I believe, 
of these conferences. There have been conferences among others, 
with the architect-engineer, the district engineer, on the matter of the 
equipment to do the thing that might be required, for example, be- 
cause a request may be made for something that is impossible to do, 
and these specialists attempt to advise and to give the benefit of their 
experience. That is usually a daily conference, and it is the normal 
procedure on any job. We have these men to take up any difficulties 
or any problems that may arise. 


DIRECTIVE THAT ALL INSTRUCTIONS SHOULD ORIGINATE WITH DISTRICT 
ENGINEER 


Mr. Davis. In another comment this statement is made: Atlas 
has been instructed by the district engineer that in order to prevent 
confusion all instructions to Atlas will be given by the district engineer 
or his designated representative. 
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When was that instruction issued? 

Mr. McC tary. I believe I have a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Bonny. I can say that the instructions continuously prevailed 
from the start of the job, and not just from the date of the written 
letter. We have a written letter on that, I believe, but the instruction 
of the district engineer was given at the start. 

Mr. Davis. That answers my question; but, just to substantiate 
what we are referring to can you furnish the exact date on which the 
instructions were furnished; will you put the date in the record? 

Mr. McCrary. The instructions by the district engineer were 
furnished in two letters: one dated December 11, 1951, and the other 
the 9th of January 1952, wherein he said that had been the policy up to 
date. 

Mr. Davis. Had there been some confusion about that prior to 
the written order you have mentioned? 

Mr. McCrary. There had been. There were questions from time 
to time, for instance, as to what the inspector or the architect-engineer 
might have said, as to what instructions should be followed, and we 
asked them to clear the situation up. The district engineer, with the 
area engineer, clarified them. 

That is a matter of common practice on a construction job, and 
usually those things are handled verbally. We might say that we 
have instructions to do this; the inspector disagrees with it, and we 
take the case to the district engineer, who resolves it in the end; but, 
to avoid any confusion, we also in this case requeseed a letter. 

Mr. Davis. Your understanding is that that is the way it was han- 
dled throughout the entire period of the construction, but it appears 
that it was not the understanding that prevailed in all quarters. 

Mr. McCuary. I cannot answer that, as to what others may have 
understood. The point is that the contract specifies that we are to 
follow the directives of the district engineer, and only the district 
engineer, or until such time as we would have authority to follow 
other people’s instruction. We would have no alternative. 

Mr. Davis. Will you put that portion of your contract in the record 
at this point? 

Mr. McCrary. We will be glad to do that. I do not have a copy 
with me, but it can be entered. 

Mr. Davis. I merely want this reference. 

Mr. McCrary. This statement contains the two paragraphs of 
the contract. It is a memorandum which I would like to quote from, 
simply to give the committee a clear understanding of it. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Davis. I think we had better have some of this on the record. 
In your dealings with the Corps of Engineers, was there anything 
in that relationship which was inconsistent with the understanding 
that you were to obtain your instructions from the Corps of Engineers 
only? 

Mr. McCuary. No, there w as nothing inconsistent with that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, in order. to complete the record on 
that point, may we have this memorandum which has been pre- 
pared by—— 

Mr. McCuary. Atlas; by me. 

Mr. Davis. Submitted in the record at this point, which pertains 
at least to the extent that it was the understanding that the contractor 





had with reference to the relationship with the architect-engineer 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Contract DA—-30—082-eng-7, dated 3 January 1951 between Atlas Constructors 
and the United States Government provides that the work to be done on airfields 
in the North African area should be done in two phases and sets forth two state- 
ments as to directions to be followed in performing the work. These are contained 
herewith in part. 

For the first phase: 

“the contractor shall * * * do all things necessary for the construc- 
tion and completion of five airfields, and air force headquarters, P. O. L 
facilities, global communications and related work in North Africa area 
which sites are to be selected by the Contracting Officer, details of which are 
described in but not limited by Appendix A attached hereto and made a part 
here of. ‘ 

For the second phase: 

“The second phase of the work is that portion of the entire project described 
in the Article 1A2, less the first phase described in LA1 above. The second 
phase shall be completed tn accordance with the drawings and specifications or 
instructions contained in Appendix A hereto attached and made a part hereof, 
or to be furnished hereafter by the Contracting Officer and subject to his super- 
vision, direction, and instructions.”’ 

At the beginning of the contract, in January 1951, there were no plans and no 
specifications. Atlas was given certain directions for the purchase of equipment 
by the Distruct Engineer. These were: 

A. For excavation and compaction standard equipment was purchased- 
tractors, shovels, scrapers, draglines and rollers. 

B. For base course material equipment to produce only crusher run_ bas 
course material was purchased. 

C. For asphaltic concrete equipment to produce standard asphaltic equipment 
was purchased. 

Throughout the work on the airfields, directives were received governing the 
conditions for excavation and compaction of natural soils in the subbase. These 
directives were varied as to moisture content and compaction requirements a 
the soils changed. 

Base course specifications were established in May 1951 after crushing equip- 
ment was placed in operation and these were set to conform to the material which 
the equipment could produce. These specifications were subject to modification 
at the discretion of the District Engineer, taking into account the material avail- 
able and the limitations of the equipment. No equipment to produce graded base 
course material was procured or directed to be procured until February 1952, wher 
\tlas was directed by the District Engineer to purchase sereening equipment and 
additional crushing equipment to produce graded base course material. 

Asphalt paving specifications were received from the District Engineer in May 
1951, prior to the beginning of paving work. 

As the design of the other features of the work has been developed, Atlas has 
received specifications for P. O. L. installations and buildings under phase two. 

It should be understood that there is no contractual relation between the Archi- 
tect-Engineer and Atlas. Each party has a separate individual contract with the 
United States Government, represented by the District Engineer of the Corps of 
Enaineers covering their respective phases of the work. 

The Architect-Engineer works for and with the District Engineer with no 
reference or contact with Atlas. Atlas receives its directions and instructions 
from the District Engineer only. Any correspondence or conversation betwee! 
the Architect-Engineer and the District Engineer concerning the work has no 
effect on Atlas until and unless Atlas receives a directive from the District Engi 
neer. 

The responsibility for any and all tests is a contractual obligation of the Archi- 
tect-Engineer. The results of such tests are furnished to the District Engineer 
and not to Atlas. 





















CONTROVERSY OVER THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ROLLERS 
Mr. Davis. With respect to the comments in this statement, in 
relation to the controversy over the use of rollers 

Mr. McCrary. What page is that on? 

Mr. Davis. That is on page 6. It states: 

It was determined by the district engineer and the contractor that such addi- 
tional rollers were not needed. 

Mr. McCuary. There was a request made to the district engineer 
on the subject matter; there were rollers available from the French 
Public Works at Casablanca, which could have been used on this work 
to supplement the rollers which the contractor had on the job. 

Mr. Davis. Were either of those suggestions made to the Corps of 
Engineers by simply some suggester, or to the best of vour knowledge, 
by those who were on the job? 

Mr. McCuary. To the architect-engineer, to the best of our knowl- 
edge; the district engineer wrote a letter explaining that the suggestion 
had been made and advised these rollers were available and asked us 
if we were of the opinion they were necessary. We wrote the district 
engineer back in answer to that, and gave him the number of rollers, 
the list of rollers we had on the job, the approximate tonnage of asphalt 
we were placing with the rollers, and we never had an answer back 
from him. We expressed the opinion that we had a sufficient number 
of rollers on the job, in answer to the inquiry, and that was the end of 
it, so far as I know. We never had an answer back until later on. 
There was a check made on the rollers which were available at Casa- 
blanca, but they did not meet the type, they were not comparable to 
the type of rollers which we were using. 

Does that answer vour question, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Are either of you gentlemen personally acquainted 
with Mr. John Griffith, research engineer, Asphalt Institute, who 
testified before the Johnson committee? 

Mr. Wiitpur. No. 

Mr. MeCuiary. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Davis. Have you read the testimony that he gave before the 
Johnson committee? 

Mr. Wizser. I have. 

Mr. Davis. Was he simply testifving as an expert to hypothetical 
questions that were put to him, or did he testify, if you know, from a 
personal inspection of north African construction? 

Mr. Witsur. I do not recall any details of the testimony, but | 
believe a reference was made to photographs that were appearing in 
Fortune magazine which showed only one roller, or perhaps only one 
roller in one case. 

Mr. McCrary. The answer to Mr. Davis’ question is that Mr. Grif- 
fith at the time had made a trip to the job and he made a report of his 
trip to the job. I believe his report was the basis of his testimony 
before the Johnson committee. 

Mr. Winsur. That is correct. 

Mr. McCrary. To complete the answer, Mr. Davis. 

_ Mr. Witsur. But there was a reference to these photographs which 
indicated, perhaps, that Mr. Griffith, although it might have been 
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Mr. Wise—because the two of them were testifying at the same time 
indicated that we did not have any rollers, when we were laying dow 
the heavy layers of asphalt. 

y 1a) . , 

But that is not correct. We certainly did have rollers and were 
using rollers all the time; we had at least four rollers operating 

The total amount of asphalt material laid down during the period of 
December 8 to 19 at Nouasseur was 2,286 tons. 

The next highest was 1,854 tons for a 10-hour period. Four rollers 
would take up to 2,250 tons, I believe, according to the Governmen! 
manual. 

Mr. Davis. As a result—— 

Mr. Witrvur. And I might add to that, that we had three other 
rollers that were available had we needed them, that were not even put 
in use. 

Mr. Davis. As a result of the suggestions that were made to him. 
the representative of the Corps of Engineers consulted with you about 
the problems of the use of additional rollers; did he? 

Mr. McCrary. You mean as a result of—— 

Mr. Davis. As a result of conferences you had with him on the 
subject. 

Mr. McCuiary. The architect-engineer never suggested it to us. 

Mr. Davis. But the Engineers consulted with representatives of 
the organization about it; did they not? 

Mr. McCuiary. Yes, they wrote a letter to the Public Works— 

Mr. Davis. And as a result of the report there was a conference 
between your representatives and representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers on that matter? 

Mr. McCuiary. No. We had made a report that we had rollers 
available; they asked for the information and we wrote back to the 
district engineer telling him of the number of rollers that were avail- 
able on the job, which were determined to be enough to do the job, 
for the amount of asphalt being laid down. They had written us 
for our opinion, and we wrote back that the number of rollers we 
had was sufficient to do the work, and we never had an answer back 
from them when they asked our opinion on how many rollers we 
had. We had written giving them the number that we had. 

Mr. Davis. Whose responsibility was it to make a check on the 
number of rollers that were actually used so as to get the proper— 

Mr. McCrary. Compaction? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. Do you mean on the part of the contractor? 

Mr. Davis. Whose responsibility was it on the site? 

Mr. MceCuary. On-the-site responsibility—I would like to say that 
this is a direct responsibility of the paving superintendent, who is 
generally the man who was in charge of the paving. It was checked 
with the paving superintendent. 

Mr. Davis. Was there a representative of the Corps of Engineers 
on the site all the time? 

Mr. McCrary. All of the time, to the best of our knowledge. 

Mr. Witsur. I would like to quote from the inspector's report, Mr. 
Griffith—this is not the inspector’s report, but Mr. Griffith refers to 
the pictures of the work. Mr. Griffith refers to pictures showing that 
we had laid some seven strips of asphalt, apparently without rollers, 
because of the appearance of the picture. We endeavored to deter- 
mine the date on which these pictures were taken, and apparently it 
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was some time between October 17 and 29. I would like to quote 
from the inspector’s report of the inspection being made by Hermann 
Meyer, the architect-engineer man, in which he stated: 

Paving south warm-up apron, ten 10-foot strips, 850 feet by 100 feet, 1,062 tons: 
The equipment used two gallion rollers. 

Production on 8 hours would give 106 tons per hour, or 53 tons per 
roller per hour. 

I believe the specifications—I do not have the specification, but 
this could be checked with them. 

Also for October 25: 

Parking aprons, binder course laid down between stations 9 plus 08 to 10 plus 
50. Nine minus 10-feet lanes, 150 tons. 

Refueling apron calling for binder course laid down between station 0 pius 30 
to 9 plus 08, one and one-half 10-feet lanes, equipment, three gallion rollers. 

Mr. Wertenberger was advised that the 10—the nine 10-foot lanes 
were far apart, and probably took as much as 2}; hours to turn around 
and do the work. The way the pictures were taken could be that the 
rollers were not in the picture. However, they were there, and in 
suflicient numbers. 

The record shows there was only one roller broken down, for 1 
hour during this period. This also indicates that the others were 
operating. That is the record which supplements and supports the 
records of the architect-engineer inspector. IJ know that the rollers 
were there and they were operating. 


DELAY IN GETTING RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR DRAINAGE DITCHES 


Mr. Davis. On page 7 of the statement which you have presented, 
you have pointed out that in your opinion the major cause of failure 
was the lack of proper drainage. Do you know whether the French 
actually did give permission to go abead with the construction of 
proper drainage ditches? 

Mr. Wiisur. I do not have that data before me. 

Mr. Bonny. The plans were subsequently received on November 
15, 1951, after the French had concurred. The hold-up had been 
the inability to get rights-of-way. I think it was about 2 days— 
whether that is correct, but 1t was about 2 days prior to that time. 


PROTEST TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS AGAINST CONTINUATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION WITHOUT PROPER DRAINAGE 


Mr. Davis. At any time during the course of this construction did 
you make some complaint to the Corps of Engineers, protesting the 
continuation of construction without proper drainage? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes; we started urgently bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Corps of Engineers, orally and by letter, and by 
continuous request, and we were verbally asking drainage plans all 
the time from June on. Within about 30 or 40 days from the time we 
went to work we were requesting drainage plans, and finally at Nouas- 
secur on the 16th of November they made a decision—— 

Mr. Davis. Complete responsibility for making this decision as 
to the continuance with the construction on this job without proper 
drainage ditches would rest with the Corps of Engineers? 
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Mr. McCrary. With the district engineer; yes. 

Mr. Davis. And the most that vou could do was to protest to the 
Corps of Engineers and inform them that in your judgment it was an 
improper procedure to continue construction se drainage facilities 
had been provided? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonny. We could do what we could, but the final decision 
as to whether we should go ahead was made, and properly so, I think 
under the circumstances, pending receipt of a drainage plan. 


LIAISON WITH ARCHITECT-ENGINEER AND DISTRICT ENGINEER 


Mr. Davis. Now, in spite of your understanding that vou had no 
concurrent relationship with the architectural engineers and were not 
subject to any instructions from them, as a matter of fact, there was 
consultation and liaison between the architect-engineers and the 
construction firm? 

Mr. Bonny. You mean the district engineer representative? The 
district engineer was represented. We held frequent meetings at 
which representatives of the architect-engineer were present, and 
representatives of Atlas. These meetings were sometimes about 
drainage, but an engineer representative would be in attendance at 
the meeting where opinions were requested and expressed, and the 
minutes were made of record. 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of fact, did any, or all of the three of you 
sitting here at this table representing the Atlas group attend any 
such conferences at which representatives of the architect-engineer 
and the Corps of Engineers’ representatives of your company were 
present? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, individually and collectively. 

Mr. Wivsur. Yes, there was a regular meeting at least once a 
week when these problems were discussed, and then there are many 
supplemental meetings. 

Mr. Davis. Related to the bases where failures have oecurred, and 
I believe that there are two of them? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Were any of you present at meetings at which dif- 
ferences of opinion between the architect-engineer and the Corps of 
Engineers were discussed in your presence as to the proper construc- 
tion procedures on these two bases? 

Mr. Bonny. I have been present at one or two meetings when the 
district engineer and representatives of the architect-engineer were 
present and discussions of those apparent failures were had. 1 believe 
that both Mr. Wilbur and Mr. McClary can give vou more detail be- 
cause they were with them for greater periods of time. 

Mr. Winser. Are you referring to meetings after the failures were 
discovered? 

Mr. Davgs. Prior to failure. 

Mr. Winner. I did not attend any meetings prier to that time; no. 

Mr. McCrary. I attended meetings of that nature before the 
failures; ves, and in all those meetings communal problems were 
discussed among the three. Questions of design and_ specifications 
normally are the basis of discussion between the architect-engineer 
and the district engineer. They have their own separate meetings on 
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those phases. I will say our meetings with them were jointly held to 
iry to solve the problems coming to all of us. I eannot say that I 
remember being at a meeting where there was any discussion of those 
failures. I cannot re member being at a meeting where there was any 
basic difference of opinion on the design. I believe that is your 
question, ‘i 

Mr. Davis. Then with respect to the failures, do you know of any 
case Where the C orps of Engineers overruled recommendations of the 
architect-engineer? 

Mr. McCuiary. Which have resulted in failures? 

Mr. Davis. Which have resulted in failures. 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir; | had no knowledge of any discussions of 
that character. 

Mr. Davis. In the post-mortem sessions after the failures, did you 
have any discussion of such differences of opinion, Mr. Wilbur? 

Mr. Winteur. No, str. There have been a number of discussions of 
the problems, but there is an evaluation team on the projects at the 
present time studving the problem to make a determination as to 
what is to be done. There has been very little discussion about it, 
and certainly no differences of opinion. We were just all aware of the 
situation as it now exists. I think some people take a firmer view 
of what needs to be done than some others do, perhaps, but there have 
been no very definite ideas expressed pending the outcome of the 
present survey by the evaluation team that is now on the job. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FAILURE OF CONTRACTOR TO FOLLOW SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUNWAYS 


Mr. Riney. We have a charge here that I think Mr. Wilbur should 
hear before he leaves. I will ask Mr. Donnelly to read it, but we 
will have to wait until after the recess hour to get an answer to it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a transcript of 
testimony of a representative of the Air Force, and throughout there 
are colloquys between the representative and the Members of Congress. 

[ will quote the Air Force representative: 

However, the runways and the pavements were laid out and it was those that 
he contractors gave first attention to—that and the fuel facilities which would 
1ave been needed if we had had to use the bases. 

[ think that there is no question but that the specifications for the construction 
of the pavements were disregarded. 


A Congressman interposed: 

By the contractor? 

The Air Force representative : 

By the contractor. 

lhe foundation for the pavement, supposedly of crushed rock, was not up to 
specifications and certain of the surfacing of the pavement also was not. The 
Air Foree knowledge of those facts comes more from getting reports of experts 
who went over and examined them than it does from our own personal knowledge, 
since we lacked the engineering personnel. 

That is the first passage in the transcript. Here is the second 
passage, by a Member of Congress: “Who are those contractors? 
\re they American contractors?” 

The Air Force Representative: “American contractors 
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The Congressman. ‘They failed to live up to the specifications?’ 
The Air Force Representative: ‘That is correct.”’ 

The Congressman: ‘Is there any liability under those conditions? 

The Air Force Representative: 

I think that there is a very, very serious legal problem as to whether thei: 
failure to live up to the specifications was approved’ by the Army engineers ¢ 
was not. We do not have sufficient detailed facts to know, but I think the Arn 
is looking into that phase of it. 

Later in the transcript we find this by the Congressman: 

Someone failed to live up to the specifications, and it was either the contractor 
fault or the fault of the engineers? 

The Air Force Representative: ‘‘That is correct.” 

There is one final passage that I would like to read from the tran 
script. This is by the representative of the Air Force: 

From what I have seen, without detailed study, I think the action of thi 
contractors was to a large degree coneurred in by the engineers. 

The question by the Congressman: 

If the Army engineers concurred, that practically eliminates the contractor's 
liability? 

Mr. Rirey. We will have to recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Rirey. The committee will come to order. 


I will ask Mr. Donnelly to open the hearing. 
Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Chairman, at the time we recessed for lunch 


I had completed reading excerpts from the transcript from anothe: 
recent hearing having to do with the Moroccan air base situatio: 
Do you want at this time, Mr. McClary or Mr. Bonny, to make ar 


answer to the statements that I read from the transcript? 

Mr. Bonny. I believe that we are prepared. I know that we ar 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let the record show that I am rereading them 
without incorporating them in the record. [{Reads.] 

The basic question appears to be this: There is a charge made here 
that the contractors ignored the specifications as laid down. 


ANSWER OF CONSTRUCTOR TO CHARGE THAT SPECIFICATIONS WER} 
IGNORED 


Mr. Bonny. In the first place, we maintain we did not ignore an) 
specifications that were provided. We wish to pomt out, however, 
that specifications in the term that they are usually regarded could 
be considered to be practically nonexistent until early in 1952. Ws 
did not have any specifications on the base course in the sense of 
formal specifications untl a date early in February of 1952. 

In the sense of normal specifications controlling the degree of inter- 
mediate grade on the base course, there Was a specification established 
in May of 1951 which was the basis for operating the plants to pro- 
duce the base course. That specification was not, and could not be 
a formal specification in the sense of the Engineer Corps Manual of 
Specifications, or any other published specifications as is normally 
the case on lump-sum or unit-price work in the United States. 
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Prior to the beginning of the operation of the plant at Nouaseur 
and Sidi Slimane, the plants were erected and tested out with the 
material at hand. Analyses were made of the results, bearing in 
mind that it had been agreed upon early in January prior to the loca- 
tion of the bases that 34-inch minus crushed run base was to be 
used. Now, the equipment was therefore purchased with the 
approval, and on the order of the district engineer, for the purpose 
of producing 3!:-inch minus crusher run base and not for the purpose 
of controlling the intermediate gradations by the addition of extra 
screens and recirculating mechanisms and so forth. As a conse- 
quence, the amount of control that it was physically possible to exer- 
cise on the intermediate gradations was not as complete as would 
have been the case had the sources of material been known prior to 
the commencement of the work, and the plant designed around the 
source of material actually found to meet a firm specification. 

So, when the statement is made that the specifications on the bas« 
course were not followed, that in the first place cannot be accurate 
because there was no formal specification on that base course. In the 
second place, the specification as set out by the district engineer, 
which was based on the ability of the available equipment to produce 
a given product, was followed to the limit of our ability. 


COMPLIANCE WITH GRADATION SPECIFICATIONS FOR BASE COURSE 
MATERIAL 


Mr. Donneiity. Now, Mr. Bonny, vou speak of a 3'-inch minus 
gradation. Let me see if I can express it in a layman’s terms. 

You blasted out rock, and vou took the rock and ran it through a 
crusher, so when vou got vour pebbles from the crusher the maximum 
diameter of the pebbles was 315 inches. and by 3'-minus gradation 
you mean although some of the pebbles may have been 315 inches in 
diameter manv were of a lesser diameter than 3!5 inches? 

Mr. Bonny. Down to and including sand and dust. 

Mr. Donneuty. So that the conglomerate of all, with nothing 
larger than 315 inches in diameter, was the material used for the base 
course of the runway? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, vou speak of two separate time periods, one 
in January 1951, when that 3%-inch minus gradation was established 
by the Corps of Engineers 

Mr. Bonny. When the 3!5 minus was established for the purpose 
of purchasing equipment. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, and then vou speak of a formalization of that 
in May of 1951 by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Bonny. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What form did that take? Was it a written 
directive? 

Mr. Bonny. That took the form of a memorandum that was arrived 
at by setting up and operating the plant and observing the possible 
products that would come out of that plant and so adjusting that it 
would be understood that the jaws would be reset, or that the amount 
of material wasted would be adjusted to stay within the limits that 
it was found practicable to stay within with that equipment. You 
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can modify the maximum size and the number of pieces of smaller 
size by adjusting the jaws of the crusher and recirculating it back 
through to give you some intermediate gradations, but you do not 
get the control you could get if you had a complete screening plant 
designed for a particular source of material. 

Mr. Doxnetty. Did you at all times comply with the 3% minus 
gradations specification, or did you vary from it from time to time? 

Mr. Bonny. We never intentionally changed from that specifica- 
tion, or modified it except I believe that there were some instances 
that arose where there was a question concerning the material that went 
into the crushers. At Sidi Slimane there were changes in the quality of 
the pit itself. It has been approved. 

I believe that there are one or more instances—TI personally know 
of one only—where the architect-engineer approved some of the 
material which had been put through the crusher and placed in the 
base course, and I understand that the subsequent inspector for the 
Corps of Engineers did order some material removed, and it was 
removed and replaced by material which more nearly met the 
requirements, 

Now, that came about through working at night and without as 
good lighting as there would be in the daylight, and consequently 
getting into that portion of the pit that had more fines and clay in it, 
and when it was inspected the next morning it was not entirely 
satisfactory and it was ordered removed, and it was removed. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Did that occur frequently? 

Mr. Bonny. To my knowledge, no. 1 know of only one particular 
case, and that is the instance that I was referring to. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With relation to the Corps of Engineers’ formal- 
ization of this specification for base course material in May of 1951, 
did you start to lay vour base course material on the runway prior 
thereto, or after? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. The tests were made, and the notations of 
the limits which we were required to stay within were made on an 
actual test done in the plant just prior to laving the base course. 
When I say “just prior’’—2 or 3 days or possibily 24 hours. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would it be your unqualified and unequivocal 
testimony here that at no time did the Atlas Constructors violate 
that specification with respect to the type and composition of thé 
base course material? 

Mr. Bonny. As far as I know, they did not. 

Mr. Donnetry. If there were failures in the future of runways, 
for example—and let us hope there are not—and if the failure 1s 
confined to the asphalt topping and does not get oe n into the base 
course, the failure could be readily patched or repaired; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE FAILURES OF BASE COURSES FROM IMPROPER 
DRAINAGE 


Mr. Donnetiy. And have vou any reason to believe that there will 
be a failure in the future of any of the base courses of any runways, 
taxiways, or aprons? 
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Mr. Bonny. We have no reason ourselves to so believe. We know 
that there are areas at Sidi Slimane that have been saturated. We 
understand that tests of the areas that have been saturated indicate 
that the bearing value of the subbase and the solubility of the base 
course is such that under saturated conditions they are below stand- 
ard. We do not believe when that material is allowed to dry out and 
proper repairs are made of the pavement which we think will require 
only a reasonable amount of patching and not a large amount. There 
is a difference of opinion in the amount of repairs that may be neces- 
sary and we cannot guarantee exactly what will be required when the 
surveys are completed. But we believe that the subbase and the base, 
as long as they are properly drained and not allowed to become satu- 
rated, with the paving properly sealed to keep out moisture and the 
saturation from above, will be entirely satisfactory without unusual 
maintenance requirements. 

Mr. Donne tty. Is this testimony related directly to all three of 
the base jobs at Sidi Sliimane—runways, taxiways or aprons, or are 
you singling out one? Is it the whole thing? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BASE COURSE MATERIAL 


Mr. Donnetiy. Would you furnish for the record, Mr. Bonny, a 
copy, if you have it, of the district engineer’s specifications as to the 
base course material which was issued in May of 1951? 

Colonel Haseman. We have a copy and we can make a copy. 

Mr. Bonny. Will that be satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. We understand that you will have access to it and it 
is not necessary for us to send for one? 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 185.) 

Mr. Donnetty. Further with respect to the charge made; namely, 
that Atlas Constructors had ignored the specifications, to your 
knowledge does that charge entail any specifications other than the 
specifications for runways, taxiways, and aprons? 

Mr. Bonny. I am not certain as to that. I might make this 
remark to clarify: as to whether you can interpret the statements to 
be specifications or not. I had not completed the statement, I believe, 
regarding the asphalt pavement specifications, but I would like to 
state we did receive them, in May 1951, prior to the beginning of the 
paving work, and we maintain we did live up to them. 


CRITICISM OF PLUMBING FIXTURES AND FOUNDATION BLOCKS USED IN 
TEMPORARY AIR FORCE QUARTERS 


There was a charge, I believe, in connection with some of the 
interim construction of temporary Air Force quarters in which we 
were accused of supplying and installing some substandard plumbing 
fixtures. That I should correct. It was for Air Force housing in 
connection with the installation of these Dallas huts. We investi- 
gated this very closely. There were instances, due to the crash pro- 
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gram, where we were permitted to and did improvise certain plum)- 
ing fixtures. The reason for improvising these plumbing fixtures was 
that they were not in existence. We were given a crash directive t 
house some 2,400 men in a matter of 16 or 17 days, to get housing 
facilities for the Air Force. There was not in stock a sufficient num- 
ber of plumbing fixtures to provide all of the T’s and L’s and joints 
required, and it was impossible to secure them on the local market 
As a matter of fact, I believe the record will show we purchased 
practically all the available supplies, if not all of them, on the loca] 
market to supply this housing. Consequently, there was some im- 
provisation of fixtures by bending pipes, and in some cases I believe 
brazing or soldering to hook the lines up and make them effective, 
I do not know of any other specific instance. 

There was a question raised of concrete foundations under the 
Dallas huts. It is my understanding that the requirement for the 
foundations under these Dallas huts was for concrete blocks. They 
rested on concrete blocks. 

I was informed that there were some instances where wooden blocks 
had been used in lieu of concrete blocks because it was not possible to 
get sufficient concrete blocks at that time, and also in connection with 
the same crash program that I have just mentioned, I was informed 
that the matter was not the failure to provide concerte blocks but that 
it was in reference to wedges that were used to balance up the buildings 
on the blocks which were of wood and which it was contended were not 
satisfactory. 

1 am not entirely certain, personally, that there were not some 
wooden blocks used instead of concrete blocks. As far as I know, 
they have been replaced with concerete blocks, but if that was done it 
was done entirely by reason of the extreme urgency for providing the 
housing for the troops who were on the way in, and it was done 
because nothing else could be done. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to the improvised plumbing fixtures 
and the wooden wedges and the concrete blocks, the things that you 
just discussed, was that done with the knowledge and the approval 
of the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Donneuiy. So you would not regard that as a departure from 
the specifications? 

Mr. Bonny. It was equivalent to a modification of normal speci- 
fications. 


MODIFICATIONS OF PLANS FOR COMPOSITION OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bonny, the specification that we discussed 
was the minimum specification for runways. We were talking only 
about the base course material. Was it true or not that the plan 
for the runways, the composition of the runways, was improvised 
from day to day and week to week, by the architect-engineers, and 
by the Corps of Engineers who transmitted the orders to your 
organization? 

Mr. Bonny. I think that is in the main true. I think that we 
received, for instance, at Nouasseur, an over-all plan which indicatec 
principally the depths of the base course, the areas where the pave- 
ment would be 4 inches thick and the areas where it would be 5 
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inches thick. There were undoubtedly, as the construction itself 
developed, modifications of the original plan necessary because the 
construction and the plans were started together at the same time 
and the exact nature of the ground, the amount of material neces- 
sary to be put in in terms of thickness of the base course had to be 
developed as the situation unfolded. 

Mr. DonnELLY. So there had to be adjustments made as the earth 
was stripped away? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Now, if it appeared likely that an adjustment in 
the plan should be made, who had the authority to make that adjust- 
ment? Could vou do it on your own initiative? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Whom did you take it up with? 

Mr. Bonny. The district engineer’s representative who was the 
area engineer, or the district engineer in the case of disagreement. 
He gave the orders very definitely on it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Were representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
promptly available to resolve such questions, or were there lags, so 
far as you were concerned, in getting decisions from the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. Bonny. There were representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
available with each work shift on the job. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you have any difficulty in getting prompt 
decisions on those early construction problems? 

Mr. Bonny. I would say in general “No.” I know of no specific 
instances where the work was held up for those decisions. 


ATTEMPTS BY ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS TO ISSUE INSTRUCTIONS ON WORK 
STOPPAGE 


Mr. Donnetity. Were there times when the architect-engineers 
sought to give you instructions and directives separate and apart 
from the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Bonny. I think there were some instances where the architect- 
engineers—and I am familiar with only one particular example— 
where the inspector for the architect-engineer at Sidi Slimane, because 
of his contention that some base course material was unsatisfactory, 
ordered the work shut down. The matter was appealed to the area 
engineer by our project manager. The area engineer made his deci- 
sion and our project manager wrote a letter to the architect-engineer’s 
representative on the job calling his attention to the fact that we 
had specific instructions that only the representatives of the district 
engineer had authority to suspend the work. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS 


Mr. Donnetty. Did you have harmonious working relationships 
with the architect-engineers known as PUSOM? 

Mr. Bonny. Are you referring to the day-to-day relations between 
our representatives in the field and their representatives, or are you 
referring to the relations of the topside management on the job? I 
think that you will have to clarify your question a little. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was there any problem in any of those areas? 
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Mr. Bonny. I think the problem in the third echelon, where yor 
are talking about the field superintendent and the foreman and the 
field representative of PUSOM, probably experienced about the same 
areas of disagreement that have been normal, ever since I have been 
in the construction business, between engineers and contractors. | 
will say that topside the relations were entirely cordial and ther 
never have been any areas of disagreement. Our business with the 
architect-engineer was generally conducted in the presence of and at 
meetings where the district engineer presided and was present, or his 
representatives. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Bonny, as I understand this contract, it is a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. You get the same fee regardless of the cost of the 
project. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, unless the scope of the project is changed by 
increasing or decreasing the original anticipated scope of the project. 
The fee is not changed regardless of whether the price increases or 
decreases. 

Mr. Riiey. In other words, vour company would not stand to make 
any additional profit if vou gave them a shoddy job? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir, definitely not; on the contrary. 

Mr. Ritey. There would be no incentive, even if you were so in- 
clined, which I am sure you are not, not to give the Government the 
best job under the circumstances? 

Mr. Bonny. Definitely not. 


QUALITY OF WORK AND SOUNDNESS OF DECISIONS UNDER PRESSURE O} 
EXPEDITION 


Mr. Furcoio. As I have understood your testimony I gather that 
with the conditions that you had to face, and what you had available 
to vou at that time, vour opinion would be that at least a reasonably 
good job was done by all those who had anything to do with the physi- 


eal construction work? 


district engineer. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. If it were possible for vou to have done a better jo) 
it would have been necessary to have top level planning people letting 
you know in time exactly what they wanted. It would involve making 
up their minds to something and giving vou sufficient plans and then 
making the money available to vou so that you might be able to plan 
better. 

I want to know if I have understood your general proposition 
correctly, that if there were to be any criticism leveled at any place, 
it would undoubtedly be at the planners in the Air Force? 

Mr. Bonny. I think in general that is correct. It must be remem- 
bered that all the agencies involved in this project were under exact] 
the same pressure for speed. It must be remembered in fairness to 
everyone concerned that what may appear now to have been mistakes, 
in hindsight, were made under the pressure and the exercise of the best 
judgment that the individual agencies had at the moment. It is much: 
easier to look back and say if someone had done something different 
it would have resulted in a different answer, but the fact remains that 


By that I refer to your company and also the 
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certainly the Corps of Engineers and certainly Atlas were under 
extreme pressure to get an operating facility in at the earliest possible 
moment, and the emphasis was on getting that operating facility 
first, and secondly, trying to get detailed plans, getting specifications 
and getting better information as to what was to be done. 

A number of things were done almost without planning by imme- 
diate decision without time for prior testing because you would not 
have gotten the facility otherwise. 


RELATIONS OF CONSTRUCTOR, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, AND ARCHITECT- 
ENGINEER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. With respect to the problem of the relationship between 
Atlas and the architect-engineer, are either of vou gentlemen ac- 
quainted with a Mr. Joe Burris? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What is his capacity? 

Mr. Bonny. He is the project manager at Benguerir. 

Mr. Davis. He is an employee or an official of your organization? 

Mr. Bonny. He is the project manager at Benguerir. He is a long- 
time superintendent and emplovee of Bates & Rogers Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Davis. Do vou know a Mr. Robert L. Durr? 

Mr. McCrary. I do. 

Mr. Davis. What is his capacity? 

Mr. McCuary. Mr. Durr is area engineer for the Corps of Engi- 
neers at Benguerir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not both of these men were 
at one time at the Mechra bel Ksiri establishment? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, at the camp in their respective positions. 

Mr. Davis. They would be considered then as high level representa- 
tives of your company and of the Corps of Engineers in north Africa? 

Mr. McCrary. They are high level. They happen to be the top 
men on the single project. Mr. Burris is a project manager at one 
air base for us. He is at Benguerir now. 

Mr. Durr was, the last time I was in Africa, about 6 weeks ago, the 
top engineer for the Corps of Engineers at Benguerir also. Mr. Burris 
is not our top man in Africa; just on one project. 

Mr. Davis. Have you personally visited this Benguerir project? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes; both of us have. 

Mr. Davis. Did you hear any complaint there about the Atlas 
people and the Corps of Engineers ganging up to ignore the consulting 
engineers? 

Ir. McCuary. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did it come to your attention what appears to be a 
rather well circulated rumor that Mr. Burris made the remark that 
when he and Mr. Durr were in the Mechra bel Ksiri camp and knew 
they were going to Benguerir, they shook hands and made an agree- 
ment to stick together and to hell with PUSOM? 

Mr. McCiary. No, sir. I can only say this—if that is a well 
circulated rumor, it did not get to me in over 6 months on the job, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say there is anything unusual at all about 
the working relationship between Durr and Burris? 

Mr. McCuany. No, sir; they were very harmonious. 

Mr. Davis. Did it appear to be particularly harmonious? 
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Mr. McCuary. No. I can also say that I do not remember the 
man’s name, but I have met the area engineer on the job for PUSOM, 
and I have talked with him on three different occasions. I think his 
name is Hall, but 1 am not certain. I have been in meetings for a few 
minutes at a time out in the field with this man of PUSOM, and 
Mr. Burris and Mr. Durr as well as our top construction people, and 
I saw no indication of any friction there as far as that is concerned, or 
evidence of anybody trying to gang up on anybody. 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. Davis, Mr. Burris is a mercurial Irishman. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is redundant. 

Mr. Bonny. He is a hard worker and a good construction man, 
and he has been known to blow his top and say things for which hy 
later apologized and stated that he had not intended. I have had 
that personal experience with him and know him quite well. I think 
that he is a verv competent man, and I think he is a hard worker, 
and I thing he is doing a good job. I think he does occasionall, 
blow his top, sometimes with grief. 


CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIP OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS WITH CORPS OF} 
ENGINEERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bonny, the chairman would like to clear up 
one thing here, and that is with respect to vour contractual relation- 
ship with the Corps of Engineers representing the United States 
Government. 

My understanding is that vou had a fixed-fee contract arrangement 
whereby you’ are to be paid 1.78 percent of $300,000,000 if vou do 
the work outlined and delineated at the time that this contract was 
formalized? 

Mr. Bonny. I believe that is correct. Mr. MeClary has the 
memorandum. 

Mr. McCrary. Actually, that is not correct the way that it was 
stated. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You state it correctly, then. 

Mr. McCrary. We have a contract calling for a fixed fee in the 
amount of $5,350,710, which covers an estimated $300,000,000 worth 
of work. That is 1.78 percent of $300,000,000, but it is not a fee on a 
percentage basis. It is a flat sum. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I did not mean it in that sense. Otherwise my 
statement is correct? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes; except for that portion of it. 

Mr. Donneutiy. In other words, 1.78 percent of $300,000,000 is 
$5,350,710? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The reason that IT used the percentage in that 
sense is that we have cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and we translate 
them into a percentage of the fee. 

Mr. McCrary. The reason we insist on its being this way is that it 
is illegal to have a percentage contract. 


SCOPE OF WORK WITHIN ORIGINAL CONTRACT ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Donnetuy. Will you tell the committee what the scope of your 
work is within that original contract arrangement? 
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Mr. McCuary. Well, the work is divided into two phases; the 
first phase of the work encompassed the so-called crash program which 
outlined the construction of certain facilities, including interim facili- 
ties—runways, texiways, some parking areas and fueling arrange- 
ments for planes which would be flying in, plus interim housing for 
Air Force troops, which was estimated to cost $90,000,000, and was 
set for completion at the end of April of this year, 1952. The fee for 
that first phase is set out separately in the contract in the amount 
of $1,845,000. 

The second phase of the contract, which was estimated to cost 
$210,000,000, has a set fee in the amount of $3,505,710. This fee is 
to cover the final stages of the work, which is the completion of the 
permanent building program and the final installation of the tank 
facilities and the general completing of the job. 

Mr. Furcoto. What was the date of that second one? 

Mr. McCrary. The second stage or phase is set for completion at 
December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Furcoto. When was it made? 

Mr. McCrary. It was signed on January 3, 1951, or dated January 
83,1951. Actually we worked under a letter contract until such time 
as the final contract was negotiated and completed in about August of 
1951. 

Mr. Donnetty. If you do all the work that you have read off there 
from the basie contract, would you hope to get more than the two fees 
stipulated therein which total $5,350,710? 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir, not unless the scope of the work is increased. 

Mr. Donne.ty. If the scope of the work should be increased, then 
there is left an area of equitable bargaining between yourself and the 
Government? 

Mr. McCrary. The contract says that we shall negotiate an addi- 
tional fee in case the work is increased, and it stipulates that if the 
scope of the work decreases an equitable reduction of the fee shall be 
negotiated between ourselves and the United States Government. 

Mr. Donnetty. So, when you sat down at the job at the very 
beginning you confined yourself to accept compensation regardless of 
what risk you took with respect to the difficulties of construction and 
the diplomatic problems involved, and the other matters that con- 
tributed to the gencral difficulties of operation? 

Mr. McCrary. That is entirely correct; yes. 
IN MOROCCAN PROJECT 


INVESTMENT OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 





Mr. Donnetty. We understand that the Atlas Constructors have 
actually paid to this job out of their own pockets a sum in the area of 
$7,000,000; is that correct? 

Mr. McCrary. Actually $7,500,000. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Will vou tell us why that situation has developed? 

Mr. McCuary. The figure varies, but that happens to be our 
investment at the present time. 
_ Under the terms of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract we might, for 
instance, want to purchase some equipment. We go out and purchase 
equipment and we pay for it with our own money. Then, when the 
equipment is delivered and the necessary documentary evidence is put 
together, we then submit that amount of money which we have spent 
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to the Government agencies for reimbursement, and we are reimbursed 
in the amount of that purchase. That same thing applies to payrolls 
and all other expenses on the job. The payrolls are paid from our 
funds and we are reimbursed for those payrolls. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then how is it vou are in $7,000,000 if vou have 
a reimbursable set-up? Is it because some of your claims have been 
disallowed? 

Mr. Bonny. I can answer that. The normal flow and turn-over is 
such that between the time we make the payments on vouchers, or 
on payroll, and the time that money is reimbursed to us, and in the 
case of all the work in Morocco that money has to be transferred to 
the United States before it becomes actually credited, there is a lag 
in time, and that lag in time may run from a week to 10 days under 
normal conditions, and consequently the amount of money we have 
invested in the job varies from day to day and week to week as our 
reimbursables are paid, and as our requirements for payment are 
made. I have a statement here as of the Ist day of May, and upon 
that particular day we had expended $142,674,000, and on that par- 
ticular day we had been reimbursed in the amount of $138,470,000, 
so that on that day we had invested about $5,000,000. Now, it varies 
customarily from four and a half million to about seven and a half 
million, and that is the actual investment we will continue to have 
simply between the time of the preliminary audit and the investment 
of the funds or the reimbursement to us of the check. 


NONREIMBURSABLE EXPENSES OF CONTRACTOR 


Now, the cost of carrying that investment in terms of interest is 
not reimbursable under the contract, and is a direct deduction from 
our fee, so when you are asking about the fee that we have, the fee is 
a long way from being net. From that fee come deductions for travel 
expenses of wives of people which have not been authorized to be 
reimbursed by the district engineer. From that come the expenses 
involved in salaries and expenses in excess of the per diem of all the 
members of the operating committee. The entire salary and expenses 
above the per diem of Mr. Wilbur, who is a resident partner, are 
deducted. -The excess amounts paid to a number of the top people 
over there, which is necessary to get them at all, over and above the 
amount reimbursed by the United States, is deducted, as well as a 
good many home office expenses of the various partners—mobilization 
costs where the expenses were not reimbursable of the various home 
offices of the partners—and various services furnished by each one 
of the member companies. They are not reimbursable as Atlas 
expenditures. 

I have stated the interest on the funds invested as well as legal costs 
and other items not reimbursable, so when you talk about this fee it is 
a long way from being a net fee. 


CEILINGS ON SALARIES 


Mr. Rmey. You have a ceiling on the salaries of your managers? 

\fr. Bonny. No man can receive over $15,000 and be reimbursed 
in excess of that amount. 

Mr. Riney. You have a reimbursable ceiling? 
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Mr. Bonny. Yes, $15,000. We have several men who get greater 
than that amount, and we pay it out of our fee. 


REIMBURSABLE PER DIEM RATES 


Mr. Donnetuy. Do vou know, Mr. Bonny, the allowable reim- 
bursable per diem rate for a civilian? 

Mr. McCuary. Yes. We have several rates established for various 
conditions. I can explain them to you. When our people are in a 
travel status, going to and from the job, or being sent out from the 
job to, say, Germ: inv, or somewhere like that to procure equipment, 
Geek have an allowable per diem of $9. People living in Casablanca 
to whom we have not vet been able to furnish quarters and who do not 
board at the established camp site receive $6.50 per day. ‘Those 
who board but do not have living quarters get $4.50 per dav. How- 
ever, those who board and room in established quarters, or in estab- 
lished mess halls, pay the sum of $1.50 per day for their board and 
lodging. It is a part of their contract agreement, their employment 
contract. Those rates and per diems in all three cases are established 
under the contract by order of the district engineer after a survey of 
costs. 


EXPENDITURES BY CONSTRUCTOR IN ADVANCE OF PAYMENT BUT 
COVERED BY PREOR ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Furcoio. I do not know whether an inconsistent answer was 
given to me, or perhaps you may have misunderstood my point in 
this connection. However, what you just said to Mr. Donnelly is in 
no way consistent with the statement on page 13, the last paragraph 
of your statement, in which you point out that cost funds have not 
been allowed in advance of procurement except in employment recruit- 
ment, and because of the lack of funds, or because of lack of appro- 
priation. Appare ‘ntly it is not the lack of appropriation. 

Mr. Bonny. Those are two different things entirely. 

Mr. McCrary. Mr. Bonny was talking a moment ago about funds 
which Atlas has in the job. The paragraph at page 13 of Mr. Bonny’s 
statement refers to the allocation of funds which called for commit- 
ments, obligated by the appropriate Government agency. ‘These are 
not funds of Atlas. We are not talking about the paragraph that 
you mentioned. 

Mr. Furcoio. I understood from your testimony earlier here today 
and yesterday, that if vou were advanced money—and 1 may be 
using the word “advance” too loosely—with the advance of money 
it is expected that the Government is going to get around eventually 
to allocation of funds. You would not be protected under the terms 
of vour contract? That is why you would not continue purchasing? 

Mr. McCrary. If we committed or expended funds in excess of the 
amount of funds allocated in our contract, then we are liable for the 
overcommitment. 

Mr. Furco.o. With reference to this $7 million or $8 million, that 
is what that refers to? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. And it has reference to that and not to whut 
was said before. 
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Mr. Bonny. Yes. That has been covered, I believe, very clearly. 
That has been very definitely covered by prior allocations. The 
funds are available in the hands of the United States Government. 
and expenditures are made on the authority of the district engineer 
by Atlas, either on payrolls or on vouchers for expenditures, 

Now, although the funds are allocated, they remain in the hands 
of the United States until first Atlas pays the bill, whether it be for 
payroll or voucher, or second, presents the necessary proof to the 
United States Government of having made the expenditure and 
requests collection. 

There is no inconsistency between the fact that the money we are 
discussing has been allowed and is available for expenditure, but we 
cannot be reimbursed until we first make the expenditures, and 
second, request is made to be reimbursed. 

Mr. Furcoio. The testimony you have just given in the last 4 or 
5 minutes is not inconsistent with your following testimony. 

Mr. Bonny. No. 

Mr. Furcoto. I just wanted to have that clear. 

Mr. Donne tty. In connection with the question by Mr. Furcolo, 
I think vou mentioned that if you had known what equipment was 
wanted that nevertheless in your opinion there would have been 
some delay because funds had not been allocated. 

Mr. McCrary. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct; there is no inconsistency; it is entirely 
consistent. It is a separate subject altogether. We are now talking 
about the money properly spent on the authority of the district 
engineer, but which we have to spend before we collect, and get 
reimbursement. 

All the operations of the Atlas Contractors, within the limit of the 
funds allocated, are all financed by Atlas, in the sense that we spend 
the money, we actually spend money, the money is put up by Atlas 
and the expenditure is made, the bill is paid or the payroll is paid, 
and proof of that expenditures is presented to the United States 
Government, and we are reimbursed for that expenditure. 

We have spent funds on several occasions and then we are reim- 
bursed from funds previously allocated. 

Mr. Furcoro. One further question on that same point: Where 
you purchase equipment which you are supposed to have, and the 
funds had not been allocated, under the terms of the contract there 
would be no such protection. Is that inconsistent with what vou 
have said? 

Mr. Bonny. I think that is consistent with what I have just said. 


SUSPENSIONS OF PAYMENTS TO CONTRACTOR PENDING FINAL AUDITS 


Mr. Donnetuy. In asking this preliminary question perhaps I 
should give you my own understanding of the situation, and that is 
this: That the Corps of Engineers frequently would order Atlas, the 
contractors, to buy certain things, and the Army Audit Agency would 
check to see whether they were properly allowable, and if they were 
allowable purchases they would be reimbursable items. 

Now, that has resulted in conflict between the Army Audit Agency 
and the Corps of Engineers actually in the approval of money which 
should be paid to you; is that correct? 
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Mr. Bonny. That is correct, to this extent, Mr. Donnelly, and I 
think Mr. McClary has the exact amount. But there have been 
assertions made of a very large amount of money that is said to be 
held either subject to other audit, or until audits have been completed. 
The actual amount of monev being so held is very small and in sig- 
nificant compared to the allocations involved, and Mr. McClary, I 
think, can give you the correct amount. 

Mr. McCrary. Those figures as of March 29 or thereabouts— 
these are about 30 days old, but as of March 29, 1952, at Casablanes 
the total amount of cost disallowances to contractors were $8,816.76. 
Of that amount, $728.25 either have been collected or are in the 
process of being reimbursed. 

We have a total in suspension of $62,120.73. That total is from 
the beginning of the job in the Casablanca operation. 

And we he ave resubmitted $8,841.83, leaving a net suspension to 
date of $53,279.90. 

Now, on Hae last figure we believe that we will be able to give 
enough supporting evidence that eventually they will be allowed, but 
that figure as of March 29, 1952, shows the suspensions in the Morocco 
operation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Your testimony is at wide variance from the 
testimony given to the committee here recently, wherein a repre- 
sentative of the Air Force testified: 

The ee on this job has not been adequate. 

A ConcressMAN. How are these people collecting and having the ir claims paid 
by the ¢ Sassen General? That is something I do not understand. 


in Force RepresENTATIVE. | do not know that the Compt: oiler General has 
j 


been there. There are some millions of dollars in payment which have been made 
to the Atlas contractors on a provisional basis or a non-audit basis, subject to 
subsequent audit. Subject to subsequent audit adjustment as the facts may 
warrant, 

A ConGREssMAN. How many millions of dollars? 

Arr Force REPRESENTATIVE. I have seen the figures, but I do not have them 
in mind. I think it is $6 million or $8 million. 

Mr. MeCriary. Maybe I should explain at this point something 
about the reimbursement problem. When we submit vouchers for 
reimbursement to the United States Government there is a review 
by the Army Audit Agency. That normally means that there was 
no previous audit; this allows immediate reimbursement, and ‘ater 
an audit is made when more time is available; usually within the next 
10 days they go back and make what they call the final audit: they 
check the amounts, check the time of the obligation to see whether 
there has been an actual payment made of the correct amount of 
money. 

Now, the Army Audit Agency is on the job at Casablanca getting 
the exact amount, and are doing a good job. In the early days there 
was some delay, and actually we were being paid on a provisional 
basis, but as I say, we will submit proof which we are sure will show 
we are entitled to further payments. I do not have the exact figures 
at this time of the amount involved, but we have requested the Army 
Audit Agency to give us the correct figures. They have not given us 
the information to date, but the fact is that there are still some of 
them on a provisional audit basis, which will be approved when the 
information is supplied. 
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Mr. Bonny. I might add just this further explanation, that it is 
standard practice in every fixed-fee contract, which the United States 
Government has; and | might say in that connection that I think 
all of this confusion was created by a statement of that nature 
We requested and reeeived from the Chief of Engineers a statement 
clarifying the point, as Mr. MeClary has just explained. 

Furthermore, we have the assurance of the Chief of Engineers, and 
the Corps of Engineers has requested prompt information as to 
when the Army audit expects to be caught up to date with the fina! 
audit on items that still remain in a provisional status. 

Mr. Rrney. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we thank vou very much. 


ANswers OF Corps oF ENGINEERS ON CriticisMs REGARDING 
CONSTRUCTION OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Donnevtty. Mr. Chairman, this morning the committee con- 
sidered the A group of allegations, and heard in detail representa 
tives of the Atlas Constructors. At this time, if it meets with the 
commiuttee’s pleasure, [ think we might have the answers of the repre 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers on the A group. 

Mr. Ritey. General Nold, this morning we had the testimony from 
the contractors on the asphalt pave neat on the Nouaseur and Sidi 
Slimane Airfields. 

Have vou had an opportunity to observe the construction of these 
runways yourself? 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, I spent a week there after the rains 
began around the Ist of November when work was complet ly stopped 
for a week. The airfields were at that time in an incomplete condi- 
tion; some asphalt was not vet down, so that in respect to any personal 
knowledge, my knowledge is limited to the reports I have had, which 
have been voluminous, personal interviews, and so on. 


ADEQUACY OF ASPHALT MIX IN ACCORDANCE WITH GOOD 
CONSTRUCTION PRACTICES 


Mr. Rinry. You have heard the testimony here as to the funds 
granted, and expenditures. Do you concur in the opinion of the 
contractors that the mix was adequate and in accordance with wood 
construction practices as testified here? 

General Notp. From my knowledge, under the circumstances that 
pertain, | think that is correct. 1 think an answer to that should be 
developed further from Colonel Haseman who was the executive 
for the district engineer on the spot. 

Mr. Rirey. These questions are more or less of a general engineer- 
ing nature, and the answers being in that way, if vou have not had 
an oppo tunity to personally inspect this field, and only have the 
reports to inform you, vou would not be qualified then from the 
inspection that you have made to say whether or not adequate drain- 
age would correct the work that has been done? * 

General Notp. No, not from personal knowledge. My discussion 
of that would have to be limited to the reports. 
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FINAL DETERMINATIONS BY DISTRICT ENGINEER 


Mr. Rirey. Where there is a difference of opinion on the job, it 
is customary that the resident engineer, the district engineer of the 
Army, makes the final determination? 

General Nouip. That is correct, and the job is so set up. Every- 
thing depends in the final analysis on the contracting officer, the 
district engineer, subject to any limitation that might be placed on 
him by his superiors. 


QUALITY OF RUNWAY AT SIDI SLIMAN!] 


Mr. Riney. Did you land on the runway when you went to Africa? 

General Noup. I landed on the runway at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Riney. Was it a good landing? 

General Noup. Very good landing. 

Mr. Riney. Did you notice any ill effect from the landing? 

General Noutp. No. 

Mr. Riney. Did you notice any damage to the runway from it? 

General Nop. No. It should be explained, of course, for the sake 
of consistency, that it was a light plane in which I traveled. 

Mr. Riney. Did you find the runways pretty smooth, as far as a 
layman would describe it? 

General Notp. They were smooth at that base. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ENGINEERS IN CHARGE OF PROJECT 


Mr. Ritey. Do vou consider from your knowledge of the engineers 
that were in charge, that they had adequate training and experience 
to carry on the job they had? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. Do vou have any general questions of General Nold 
before we go into the details with Colonel Haseman? 

Mr. Furcoio. | understand from your testimony that it agrees 
with the general conclusions of Mr. Bonny, to the effect that both 
the Atlas Construction Co. and the engineers did about as good a 
job as could reasonably be expected at the present time under the 
circumstances they had, with the requirements they had to meet, 
and with the plans that were submitted to them by the Air Force. 

General Noup. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirty. Do vou have any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I have one or two questions. 

With respect to Colonel Crouch, who is now the area engineer in 
one part of Africa? 

General Noutp. I cannot identify 

Colonel Haseman. Colonel Crouch is in the Benguerir area. 

Mr. Davis. Is he one of the men that was sent over there after 
the so-called reorganization took place? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe he was sent there before that. I 
believe he arrived sometime early in February. 

Mr. Davis. Are either one of you familiar enough with the baeck- 
ground so as to give us some information as to the possible reason 
for his being selected for this job? 

General Noup. No. 


96640—52—-pt. 4 10 
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DECISIONS IN NORTH AFRICA REGARDING DRAINAGE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Davis. At any time to your knowledge, General Nold, wer 
any requests for instruction made from north Africa to the office 
of the Chief of Engineers with respect to the possible stoppage o! 
work on any of the projects until the drainage problem could | 
cleared up? 

General Noup. No, sir; I recall none. 

Mr. Davis. The decisions that were made on that problem, to the 
best of your knowledge, were made in north Africa? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


LACK OF NUMBER OF SKILLED PERSONNEL AVAILABLE TO BEGIN PROJEC! 


Mr. Ritey. General Nold, in your opinion, from your knowledve 
of this operation, do you think the engineering staff in the beginning 
of this project was sufficient to take care of a project of this size, 
or were they handicapped through lack of sufficient personnel and 
proper supervisory personnel to supervise the job? 

General Noup. I think, sir, they were handicapped by a lack of 
certain skill, that is, certain professions; by actual vacancies in filling 
spots required in the organization and by the number of people that 
were available to them, and that continued for some time. 

Mr. Ritey. In your opinion was the workload so heavy that the 
engineers who were on the job had to divide their attention to the 
extent that they could not give attention to certain matters that other- 
wise they would have done had they had adequate engineering forces? 

General Notp. Without question, that is so. 

Mr. Ritey. Also because of the number of projects that you had 
under construction and the fact they did not have trained personnel 
to execute them? 

General Notp. That plus the fact that we are operating under a 
ceiling. We do not have an unlimited number of military personne! 
that can be assigned to these projects. It might interest the com- 
mittee to know that we are making a reclama because of the threat 
to cut the military personnel down some 5 percent overseas, Which will 
affect this job. 

With the civilian personnel, which was explained, I think, yesterday, 
it is difficult to recruit personnel with adequate skills for ourselves 
and for the contractor and for the architect-engineers who were 
involved, to go overseas. 

For the Government personnel we have a definite limitation on the 
pay that can be applied, and if that is unattractive, under the circum- 
stances that prevail on employment in the United States, we have 
difficulty getting our personnel at the proper time and in the proper 
quantity. 


LIMITATIONS ON RECRUITMENT OF ENGINEER OFFICERS 


Mr. Rivey. Is there a pool of reserve engineer officers that would 
be available to you to recruit such services? 

General Notp. That is right, and initially we were permitted, after 
Korea, to start recruiting up to the grade of captain. And in these 
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days you cannot get experienced construction or engineering personnel 
in the grade of captain or lieutenant, exc ept by ‘chance. We were 
able later on to get limited authority to recruit some 25 officers in the 
higher grades. 

Mr. Ritey. When was that? 

General Nouv. As I recall we got it in the spring of 1951, and did 
recruit a certain percentage, but that had to be on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Ritey. Who decides the number of engineer officers that you 

can recruit above the grade of captain? 

General Nop. That is all set by policy of the Department of the 
Army. Incase of the recruiting of senior officers, that is the subject of 
dispensation, and before we had gotten what we thought was needed, 
the authority was withdrawn, and we cannot recruit any more in 
that grade, 

Mr. Ritey. Why was that authority withdrawn if you had need 
for these officers? 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, we operate within the ceilings that 
are established by law, and there is a limit to the number of officers 
that may be jn the service at any one time. And the same situation 
applies here as to the total number that we may have. Opinions will 
always differ on whether the Artillery or the Engineers or the lufantry 
or the medical departments need more for their quota. I do not think 
we have done particularly well in persuading the powers that be that 
we do need a larger percentage of officers during this defense con- 
struction period. 

Mr. Rivey. Is it not a matter of general knowledge both to the 
military and civilian, that vast construction projects are underway, 
and that those projects call for good engineering brains and experience 
to complete them? 

General Notp. I think that is understood, but IT am not so sure that 
the brains in that respect apply any more than the needs of the medical 
department for more surgeons or the needs of the Artillery for a larger 
percentage of officers from the total quota that is allowed to the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Mr. Riney. Is the officer quota set by stature or by directive? 

General Noup. It is set by directive, but I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the directive is based on the total number that is authorized by 
law. 

Mr. Ritey. Certainly the Army and the Air Force should be able 
to explain, it seems to me, that certain things should have priority, 
anl if there is a lack of engineering experience and an engineering 
field, as has been testified in this heari ing, certain things cannot be done, 

General Notp. We would appreciate such priority, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rit EY. Is there any ceiling on the civilian engineers that you 
can engage? 

General Notp. Not in the field. There is in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any difficulty in engaging experienced 
civilian engineers to go on these jobs at the salary limits referred to 
just a while a ago? 

General Noto. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Furcolo? 
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EFFECT OF NOT HAVING QUALIFIED AND SKILLED PERSONNEL AVAILABL} 
FOR BEGINNING OF WORK 


Mr. Furcoro. If as good a job is being done as has been testified to 
both by the Atlas people and by you, what difference does it make 
whether you have all of the other engineers over there? You are not 
saving that a better job could be done if you had had more of them 
Both sides have testified that a good job was done, so why the differ- 
ence? 

General Nouv. I believe, Mr. Furecolo, that the answer was mis- 
understood. 1 think that if we had had a better administration we 
could have done a better job of ironing out difficulties as they hap- 
pened. And if we had had better, then that would have been done 
If we had had more good officers in the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
personnel to visit the site in a consultative capacity, and if vou please, 
in a critical capacity, and if we had had the additional strength they 
could have been there earlier and with more officers. 

We have had two top-flight auditors that spent 5 weeks of their time 
on the job, and they should have been there some 2 months before 
they got there. 

Mr. Furco.o. You are referring to auditors, but we are referring to 
engineers. 

General Noup. I am referring to engineer auditors from the staff, 
who operate in both a critical capacity for the information of the 
successive echelons, the district, the division, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers and in a consultative capacity with the idea of pointing out faults 
and improvements that can be applied to the job, and in that situation 
their assistance would be useful. 

One of our people has just returned some 2 weeks ago who has 
been there for nearly 6 weeks, with a view to aiding the contractor and 
the district engineer and all concerned in perfecting the controls 
on the job. I have analyzed the strength in that department, and 
it is rather pitiful, the limitation on the abilitv to do these things 
promptly and adequately; and we cannot do it with the ceilings 
that are established. 

Mr. Furco.io. As far as the changes in the bases are concerned, 
that is, in the move from Benguerir to Mechra bel Ksiri, and then 
back to Benguerir—that had nothing whatever to do with whether 
you had 1 or 50 engineers? 

General No_p. That was completely out of our control. 

Mr. Furco.o. That was completely out of your control. 

General Noxip. Yes. 


ADEQUACY OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER CIRCUMSTAMCES 


Mr. Furco.to. Now, with reference to the specifications under A-1, 
2, 3, 4. 5, and 6, which we have discussed, IT have understood bot! 
‘rom Mr. Bonny’s testimony and from your own testimony, that the 
tvpe of material they put in and the tests that were made and the 
construction work and everything about it was a good job and was 
reasonably well done, and there was nothing that would have been 
changed if vou had had more engineers. 

General Noup. 1 think not at that time, but the improvements on 
what we were getting at that time could have been instituted more 
rapidly by having more strength on the job and more strength avail- 
able to do inspection, which can be more fully explained in a statement 
on organization that I] would like to make in further explanation. 








Mr. Furcoto., Both you and Mr. Bonny agree that the inspections 
that were made, both as to the type of material being used and their 
use, was of the type that should be used. Is that right? 

General Noutp. Under the circumstances, ves. 

Mr. Furco.o. Well, under the circumstances. You mean what 
you had there was not sufficient, the lay-out of the land, or the 
physical materials that you had? 

General Noup. Originally we had procured some plans as to require- 
ment for equipment; the demands were specified on operational 
bases, and no matter what the personnel was, we would have had to 
try to meet the date. 

Mr. Furco.o. That is right; that is right and that would not have 
made any difference. 

As | look at these specifications here, together with the testimony 
that has been given, I recall both the Atlas people and your engineers 
have agreed that looking back at it, what was done was done properly 
as far as the material that was used in construction and the work that 
was done and the type of testing that was done. Mr. Bonny testified 
that even had they had engineers and could have duplicated the 
tests that were made, that it would not have made any difference. 
In other words, they put their stamp of approval on the work that the 
engineers did, and you put your stamp of approval on the work which 
they did. We have not found any criticism of Atlas or the engineers 
as far as moving back and forth from Benguerir to Mechra bel Ksiri 
because of this base-or hill problem. With all that in mind, it would 
not have made any difference whether you had had 5, 10 engineers, 
or 500, would it? 

General Nouv. I think that is correct. I follow your reasoning 
now. 

Mr. Furco.to. Then with reference to the so-called specification 
A-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 that we have had testimony about, whether you 
have had more or less engineers would not have made any difference. 
That is why I was asking these questions. 

General Noup. | think I can clarify my answer better by referring 
primarily to the administration on the job. I have no doubt that 
the personnel situation could have been improved more rapidly and 
proper accounting could have been improved more rapidly and the 
usual administrative actions that pertain to running a good job could 
have been improved more quickly if we had had a more adequate 
strength, and it would have saved many headaches that applied to 
the job as a whole. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS TO HANDLE MOROCCAN AND OTHER 
PROJECTS 


Mr. Rirey. General Nold, we will be glad to have you make some 
comment about the organization. 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, there is this job and many other 
jobs that came along as the result of Korea, with several supplemental 
appropriations, and several billion dollars’ worth of construction 
involved, and we promptly sought to get additional strength in order 
LO supervise the work and make it possible to do a proper job. 

We also considered the further breaking up of the field organizations 
in order that we would not be placing such a heavy load on the super- 
visory offices and the division offices as the work was added. 
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To that end we attempted to set up a division office, a new division 
office, in January of 1951, to supervise the work at such places as 
Harmon Field and prospective work in the Azores and that pertaining 
to Morocco. 

We had a tentative organization set up and had to give it up for 
lack of strength within the corps to do it. It was held in suspense for 
some 2 months to see whether we could not find ways and means to 
establish it. 

All of this load fell on the division engineer of the Atlantic division, 
Colonel Frech, in this area of north Africa, with some of the engineers 
we have mentioned to assist him in review of the engineering construc- 
tion on the job. And it was not until the middle of the summer that 
we found the men to do that. 

This new division was to be set up to supervise several of these 
projects; the one in north Africa and others. Colonel Freck, the 
division engineer, was not able to visit the job until late in June of 
1951. He made certain recommendations. Certain of those recom- 
mendations were approved and put into effect as rapidly as could by. 
done. Some of the problems pertained to administration. My Chief 
planned to make a trip himself in October, but he was unable to go 
because of other commitments. 

I went over about the Ist of November 1951, and Mr. Bonny called 
at the office about this time in respect to problems pertaining to the 
organizational part of the job, and was on the job with Mr. Mills, who 
is present in the room, for the week I spent in Morocco. They re- 
mained on an additional week; before I departed they reviewed with 
me and with the district engineer certain changes and improvements 
in the organizational set-up that they felt necessary, and we accepted 
the improvements for administration on the job, particularly because 
of the large building program, which was coming forward, and which 
had not faced us up to that time. 

I reviewed the district engineer’s problems, the workload that was 
on his people, which was too much, and came back with certain 
recommendations for immediate positions that should be filled, some 
officers and additional keymen, some 17 of them, to fill critical posi- 
tions. 

A part of that I handled by telephone with the Chief of Engineers 
and the balance T handled on my return. <A part of my investigations 
and recommendations were based upon the report of the field audit 
Mr. Bobzein, whose name has been mentioned here today and who 
pointed out certain weaknesses and certain corrective measures, which 
were bevond our capacity at the time. 

The Chief and myself consulted together, and later he called upon 
the principals of the contract organization, the five contractors, and 
consulted with them on ways and means of improving the set-up on 
the job. 

Then, as a result of this a management group was established and 
the first of those individuals being brought in on December of 1951, 
and the balance the following January 1952. 

My chief, in addition, attempted to get more officers to fill some 
of the spots, particularly where high-grade civilian personnel could 
not be obtained. He was partially successful on that. 

My chief, with quite a team in or about January, went to north 
Africa and to visit other overseas jobs. Members of the team had 
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preceded him by as much as 2 weeks; some of them remained there 
as long as 6 weeks. 

As a result of that visit, he decided that we were still short, that we 
had too much load on the division engineer and decided to establish 
a division engineer headquarters in Morocco. 

General Walsh has been mentioned here today. He has had cer- 
tain problems in Morocco, but later took over the supervision of the 
work in Tripoli and Turkey and Saudi Arabia, which is going on at 
the present time. 

While this was being established, the division office, which had been 
established in the late summer of 1951, helped to carry the adminis- 
trative load. They are still carrying a portion of that until we have 
shifted additional personnel overseas. 

I thought that might add, give you a more complete story of the 
organization and the attempt that has been made to meet some of the 
problems by getting a sufficient number of high-grade personnel to 
man these jobs. 

You do not have to consult an officer to give him an assignment 
some place; he goes there and he likes it when he gets there. 

But when you come to securing civilian personnel, you have a 
salesmanship job; vou have to offer something that has to be attrac- 
tive to him, and often that involves considerable delay in time before 
he can be placed on the job. 

[ think that gives you a little more complete picture of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General. 


NUMBER OF ENGINEER OFFICERS IN MOROCCO 


How many Army engineer officers did you actually have in Mo. 
rocco—that is, in April of 1951? 

General Nouv. I would have to check with personnel to find that. 
I believe Colonel Haseman can give you that information. 

Mr. Riney. Colonel Haseman? 

Colonel HasemMan. On the first of April actually present in Mo- 
rocco—I was the only engineer officer. By the end of April Colonel 
Derby was sent over. And as I recall by the end of April we had two 
additional engineer officers assigned, making a total of four assigned, 
three present, and one to come. 

Mr. Ritny. How long was it before there was an increase in the 
number? 

Colonel Haseman. There was a gradual increase until about the 
following February of this year. During the month of February 1952 
there have been assigned several different officers. 

Mr. Rirey. How many do you have as of the Ist of February 
1952? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe we had 6 on the Ist of February— 
Mr. Coy corrects me; there were 10 or 12 on the Ist of February. 

Mr. Ritey. Ten or twelve on the Ist of February. 

Colonel HaseMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. General Nold, do I understand that when you went 
-— there in November of 1951 that you recommended 17 additional 
officers? 
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General Noxp. Seventeen additional employees in number. 
think there were three officers, and in addition to that——— 

Mr. Rivey. Three officers and 14 personnel? 

General Noup. I think there were 17 personnel in addition to the 
three officers. 

Mr. Ritey. Three officers and 17 personnel for the engineer’s 
office? 

General Nouv. Three for the engineer’s office and 17 civilian 
employees. 


HARMONY BETWEEN CIVILIAN AND ARMY ENGINEERS ON 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Rrney. Yes. In engaging the services of the contracting en- 
gineer, | understand that at the conclusion of the recommendations 
by the civilian engineer to the Army officer, there was discussion of 
the matters by the Army engineers in case there was any difference 
of opinion? 

General Nouv. That is correct, sir, be they architect-engineers, or 
be they consultants. That has been the custom ever since I have 
been in the service. 

Mr. Rrney. What has been the experience between the consulting 
engineers and the architect-engineers as to harmony on the project? 

General Noup. On this project, or on all projects? 

Mr. Ritey. What is the general experience when vou have civilian 
engineers and Army‘engineers on the same projects? 

General Nouv. I have had a good deal of experience along that line, 
Myr. Chairman, and I would say almost universally there has been a 
harmonious fecling between the two elements. Frequently opinions 
differ sharply, but I know of no instance within my recollection where 
that is not adjusted harmoniously before we are through with it. 

Mr. Ritey. [I am just wondering when vou have more or less of a 
preponderance of ectvillan engineers and just a few Army engineers 
on the job if sometimes there is not friction as to procedures and 
policies. 

General Notp. There may be, but no instance in which T have had 
a personal part have I known of friction that was not finally resolved. 

Myr. Rirey. These civilian engineers understand when they are 
engaged the decision of the Army engineer is final? 

General Noutp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose vou find a civilian engineer that just will not 
cooperate with vou? 

General No_p. We seek another civilian engineer. 

Mr. Fureo.o. As I understood vou, Colonel, I think vou said that 
vou were the first engineer over there. 

Colonel Hasemayn. Colonel Derby preceded me. 

Mr. Furcoito. Not physically? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, physically. He was in Morocco about the 
10th of January 1951. 1 arrived on the 23d of January. He then 
returned to the States for contract negotiations on the Ist of March 
1951, and returned to Morocco in May, I think the 22d of May. 

Mr. Furcoto. You were there from January and February on? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. 
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Mr. Furcoxo. I understood you to say that you went out for the 
first time in April. 

Colonel Haseman. On the first of April I was the only engineer 
physically in Morocco. 












EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT SPECIFICALLY FOR MO 
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Mr. Furco.o. General, I do not remember whether it was vou or 
someone else, but I jotted down that on February 9, 1951, the East 
Atlantic district was established specifically for the Moroccan job. 

General Nouv. I think it was in January. 

Mr. Furco.o. I do not want to tie vou down to the date too much, 
but it would be mid-February or before? 

General Noup. Early January. 

Mr. Furcoxo. As I understand it, that was established specifically 
for the Moroccan job? 

General Noup. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Furconto. And was set up in Morocco? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. What do you mean by the words “established and 
set up’? Physically speaking, was there an office opened, and was 
there anvone there to man it? 

General Noto. The order established the district. That was the 
authority for them to recruit and so on. With the arrival of the 
district engineer the office was set up; even though it be a hotel room, 
it Was set up. Suecessively then it was manned as Colonel! Haseman 
can describe, 

Mr. Furcoto. Do I understand correctly, as a practical matter 
what was meant and what happened by the order establishing the 
East Atlantic district specifically for the Moroccan job, at least up to 
the first part of April, all that happened was there was either one 
engineer or two engineers there, or were there more? 

General Noup. There was an engineer officer, but he had civilian 
assistants in his organization at that time. The number we can 
establish, if vou would like. There was also a rear echelon at that time 
that was successively being moved over to Morocco, 

Mr. Furco.o. In other words, it was more than simply a paper 
order? 

General Noup. Oh, ves, sir. 




































BACKGROUND OF COLONEL HASEMAN 









Mr. Rinry. Colonel Haseman, we would like for vou, sir, to give us 
alittle of your background and experience up to now in the engineering 
field. 

Colonel Haseman. Mr. Chairman, I graduated from the University 
of Missouri in 1936; from the United States Military Academy in 1940. 
I received a master’s degree in engineering from Cornell University 
in 1947. During the war I served in the Southwest Pacific, primarily 
in New Guinea, for a period of 24 vears. Most of our work was on air 
base construction. 

Following my work in New Guinea I was assigned to the engineering 
office at General MacArthur's headquarters as chief of the airdrome 
section and later chief of military construction. 
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I was subsequently assigned to duty in Europe and was there for +) 
last of the war in Europe. 

After the war I served briefly at Fort Belvoir, Va. I was a mai! 
matics instructor at the United States Military Academy. I was in 
the Norfolk district on civil works construction and since January 
last year, in Morocco. 


QUALITY OF MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION AT MOROCCAN BASbS 
UNDER CIRCUMSTANCES 

Mr. Ritey. What is your opinion of the construction on these t\ 
Moroccan bases under discussion as to the materials used, the cl: 
of workmanship, the asphaltic concrete mix and general construction 
in relation to the availability of materials and equipment that you 
had over there? 

Colonel Haseman. In general, I am in close agreement with 
Mr. Bonny and Mr. MeClary in what they have previously said to 
the committee. I think the extreme urgency that was placed on this 
work up until January of this vear, the blind nature under which 
equipment had to be purchased to get the work started, the almost 
complete lack of knowledge of the materials that would be available, 
or even of the sites where we might be able to build, were all con- 
tributing factors, but under those circumstances, and in face of those 
circumstances, | think the construction work has been exceptionally 
good. 


f 


CAUSE OF DETERIORATION OF RUNWAY AND APRON AT SIDI SLIMAN 
AND NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Ritey. What, in your opinion, caused the crack-up of the end 
of the runway and apron, if I understand correctly, that has 
deteriorated? 

Colonel Haseman. The section of the taxiway of Sidi Slimane 
apparently has had undue stress and there has been difficulty because 
of the fact that the rock base course under it became saturated during 
the rainy weather last winter. The same is true of the apron area at 
Nouasseur, only in that case it was subgrade which. became saturated. 

Mr. Rirey. Was that the same type of soil? 

Colonel Haseman. No. At Sidi Slimane the subgrade soil is almost 
pure sand. It is a sandy country. At Nouasseur the subgrade 's 
what we call tuffa; in Texas they call it caliche. It is a limy materia! 

Mr. Rrtey. Do you think in both of these instances that proper 
drainage would cure the deficiency? 

Colonel Haseman. I think proper drainage would have helped 
materially. 1 think also if we had had the foresight to anticipate 
these early rains and had been able to seal the surface so that the 
water could not seep down through it to saturate either the base course 
or the subgrade, we would have had no difficulty. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you know offhand the average rainfall in these 
locations? 

Colonel Haspman. I believe that Mr. Coy can give you some figures 
on that. 

Mr. Coy. The average annual rainfall at Nouasseur is around 
inches. That could be plus or minus. It might run 18 1 year and 
the next. 
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Mr. Ritey. Does it all come at one time, or is it spread over the 
whole year? 

Mr. Coy. It is normally spread over a period of November to, I 
would say, March, from the records, as I recall them. 

Colonel Haseman. As I recall the records, the two extremely 
heavy rain months are December and January. It builds up starting 
in November and tapers off in February and March. 

Mr. Rirey. What portion of that rainfall would come in December 
and January? 

Mr. Coy. Approximately 60 to 70 percent, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. That would mean pooling of water; would it not, when 
there was not sufficient grade to drain it off? 

Colonel HasrmMan. Oh, ves; it would on a paved area. If the 
drainage was not such as to remove it, the rainfall in the heavy 
storms would cause pooling. 

Mr. Rinny. Is the water absorbed in the land there where it is 
not compacted and there is no pavement? 

Colonel HasemMan. Generally it is, particularly at these two loca- 
tions where there are practically no surface streams. It goes right 
on in, 

QUALITY OF ASPHALT CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


I believe that the chairman asked my opinion as to the quality of 
the asphaltic concrete pavement. I assume he is referring to the 
subject discussed this morning about the comment from Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Furcoto. Have you completed your answer on that? 

Colonel HaspmMan. Not on the asphalt, but I have on the drainage. 

Mr. Furcoto. You may complete vour answer. 

Colonel Haseman. We have reviewed our records since this allega- 
tion was made by Mr. Wise, and Mr. Bonny told you that the composi- 
tion of the asphalt mix recommended by the architect-engineer was 
approved by the district engineer and his staff. The architect-engineer 
then is responsible for supervising the operation of the asphalt plants 
and determining that the mix is as specified by the district engineer. 
\sa part of that review, he makes periodic tests, both at the plant and 
from cores taken in the field. We reviewed these steps and found 
that the asphalt content—that is, the liquid asphalt content of the 
asphaltic concrete mix-—-is 4.875 percent for asphalt at Sidi Slimane 
and 4.75 and 5 percent at Nouasseur, being two different mixes. 

The allegation that the 12 to 15 pounds per 100 pounds of rock 
appears to be a matter of misinformation. 

Mr. Furcoto. While Mr. Bonny and General Nold have been 
testifying, you have been sitting here during the whole hearings 
listening to all the testimony. 

Colonel HasemMan. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I noticed that you, along with some other men, 
occasionally would take some notes; so, I assume that you have been 
following the testimony fairly closely. 

In general, would your opinion be the same as both Mr. Bonny and 
General Nold with reference to the answers they gave to questions 
that were asked them about the work and whether the construction 
was good or bad, and the reasons why it was or was not? 

Colonel Haspman. In general; yes. 
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Mr. Furcoro. Is there any specific place that you would differ si{)- 
stantially with them and the opinions that they expressed? 

Colonel HasemMan. No. 

Mr. Davis. Did you visit Benguérir while you were in Africa? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Was work being done at that time when you were 
there? 

Colonel HasemMan. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Davis. Did you find any indications there that the Corps of 
Engineers representatives on the spot were being dominated by the 
representatives of the Atlas organization? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir; I did not. 


DISCUSSION OF KNOWLEDGE OF COMPLAINTS OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT To 
AIR INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Mr. Davis. At any time did Mr. James Wise, who was identified 
as a Special Assistant to the Air Inspector General, make complaint 
to vou with respect to the nature of the aggregate and the asphalt and 
with respect to the failure to use enough rollers or with respect to the 
thickness of the pavement at Nouasseur? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would that same answer apply to you, General Nold? 

General Noip. I think so; ves. I did not discuss this with Mr. 
Wise. 

Mr. Davis. Did either of you at any time have cognizance of Mr. 
Wise’s complaint prior to the testimony before the Johnson committee 
in the Senate? 

General Nop. We got a copy of Mr. Wise’s report by courtesy of 
the Air Force through the Army Inspector General. That was avail- 
able in January, as I recall, to the party that preceded the Chief of 
Engineers’ visit to the site. Il read it at a somewhat later date. 

Mr. Davis. Do vou know of any efforts that were made by the 
Engineers to investigate these matters prior to Mr. Wise’s testimon, 
before the Johnson subcommittee? 

General Nouv. I think that I cannot answer that as specifically as 
vou would like. 1 would have to refresh my memory, Mr. Davis, as 
to dates when successive attention was given to the technical problems 
that prevailed. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Haseman, then, at no time prior to Mr. Wise’s 
testimony before the Johnson committee were vou advised by any of 
the officials of the Corps of Engineers that these complaints had been 
made? 

Colonel Haseman. To the best of my knowledge, sir, no. I would 
have to do some checking to give a positive answer on that. 

Mr. Davis. What is your name—sitting on the back of the room 
there? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Downey Rice. 

Mr. Davis. And who are you? 

Mr. Rice. Special counsel to the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Committee. 

Mr. Davis. What is your best recollection as to the time when 
James Wise, identified as a Special Assistant to the Air Inspector 
General, testified before the Johnson subcommittee over in the Senate? 
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Mr. Ricr. My guess would be about February 21. The report is 
dated for the first couple of days in January. He was over in Decem- 
ber, or the latter part of November, and I understand copies of his 
report were disseminated to the Army Inspector General as well as 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Did Mr. Wise inform you of that fact in your capacity 
as the attorney for the Johnson subcommittee? 

Mr. Rice. Where his report was disseminated? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I think his report shows that copies went there. They 
are designated on there, as | remember, if 1 am not mistaken. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Haseman, you were the senior officer of the 
Corps of Engineers actually on the spot in north Africa during the 
month of February? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir; durmg the months of March, April, 
and a portion of May of 1951. 

Mr. Davis. During the month of February it was Colonel Derby 
who was on the spot in Africa. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Then, asa normal course of procedure, you would expect 
that Colonel Derby would be the one who would have these complaints 
that Mr. Wise called to his attention, if that was done by any officials 
of the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Haseman. Mr. Wise, sir, made his inspection in December 
of 1951. What I testified was at the beginning of the job, in March, 
April, and a portion of May, 1951, Colonel Derby returned near the 
end of Mav 1951 and was present in Morocco virtually all the time 
from then until April of this year, 1952. 

Mr. Davis. Who was the senior officer of the Corps of Engineers 
present in north Africa during January and February of 1952? 

Colonel Haseman. Colonel Derby, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then, if anyone in north Africa were to be notificd of 
these complaints, Colonel Derby would be the man, if that is correct. 

Colonel Haseman. I presume so; yes. 

Mr. Davis. The formal procedure, General Nold, would be that 
Mr. Wise would have made the results of his investigation known to 
the Air Inspector General of the Air Foree, who would then have made 
that known to the corresponding officials in the Corps of Engineers, 
who would then in turn have called that to the attention of Colonel 
Derby; is that the general picture? 

General Noutp. In general, yes. In the Army procedure, except 
in a special case, the Inspector General always makes his report 
through the local commander. That would be the district engineer. 
There are occasions where there are special investigations when that 
is not done and it is made directly to the Inspector General, and not 
necessarily even to the Chief of Engineers. 1 think this was not such 
an occasion. | am not familiar with the procedure of the Air Force 
in respect to their routing of reports, but this did come to our hands 
in the course of time. 
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ANSWER TO CHARGE THAT RUNWAY AT NOUASSEUR VIOLATED 
ENGINEERING FIELD MANUAL CRITERIA 


Mr. Davis. What is vour answer, Colone! Haseman, with respe 
to the allegation that the runwav at Nouasseur was construc bi! 
lesser thickness than required by the Engineer Field Manual? 


Colonel HasmMaAN. The Engineer Field Manual of 1947 placed 


certain specifications on asphaltic concrete pavement thickness fo 
different wheel loads. That manual calls for a 3-inch pavemen! 
A revised manual was published in July of 1951 and was receiv: 
by us in Morocco, I believe sometime in September of 1951. Uni 
that time we were operating on the 1947 manual. We had already 
put our asphalt down on that basis. In other words, the criteris 
were changed after the pavement was put in place 

Mr. FURCOLO. The criteria were changed, or vou received thy 
manual? 

Colonel Haseman. The new manual is dated July 31, as I reea 
of 1951. 

General Noxp. I might make a brief explanation of that. 

In the basic manual which establishes the general prefers ite pract 
conditions being the same, the heavier thickness was assigned certai) 
distances from the end of the runweys where the planes are more « 
less static. When they gather speed there is less wear and tear on thi 
runway, and that was done in the interest of economy With th 
heavier planes and with other uncertainties for the future, the manual! 
was revised more or less recently as being of better practice to make i: 
a uniform thickness throughout the length of the runway 


i i 


] micht state that a difference of an inch does not affect the strength 
of the airfield materially. The strength lies primarily in the bas 
Asphaltie material provides the seal and the necessary smoothness 

C olonel Haseman. T might add the pavements that were actual! 
placed were 4 inches thick on all areas except the central 7,090 f 


» " a ; . 
of each runwav where 3 inches were piaced 
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ISM OF TESTING OF WORK IN NORTH 


CRITI 


Mr. Davis. At any time while vou were in north Africa did vo 


personally, or oe you rece “ive any commun cations from 2 Mr Joh 
Griffith, who is i ntified : a reseat cher gee! of the asphalt eng 
Colonel Hasemawn. I believe that I met the gentleman, sir 
Mr. Davis. Do you recall whether he made anv statement to vou to 


the effect that the engineers are not making sufficient tests of t] 
work which is being done there? 

Colonel Haseman. I am sure he did not give that information to 
me; he mav have given it to someone else. 


Mr Davis. When did Vou first become aware, Colonel Haseman 
a; \ vir Gri iffith had Cc ‘Tritic iZ¢t dt > testing of the Work In north d fru ud 
‘olonel Haseman. I was not nasmeanlle aware of it until the allega- 
tions were made 
Mr. Davis. Your answer is. then, that at the time Mr. Griffit 
visited north noah which was the time when vou were the respon- 
sible on-th: vot engineer official in north Africa, his complaints we! 


- j » 
ition: is that correct? 


nt 
“That is correct, sir. 
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LACK OF AUTHORITY OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEER TO STOP WORK 


Mr. Davis. Does your understanding agree completely and in all 
respects with the testimony of Mr. Bonny and Mr. MecClary this morn- 
ing that the contractors were to accept instructions from representa- 
tives of the Corps of Engineers and only from the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Haseman. Not entirely. It pe rhaps should be explained 
that a part of the function of the Army engineers’ representative 
on each job there is a senior man for the Corps of Engineers, and the 
function of the architect-engineer, top field man, and his staff, is 
twofold; the architect-engineer’s field staff does certain field design 
work, certain survey work, and secondly, he does inspection work# 
Those are the two factors that he is charged with under his contract. 
The field inspector, for instance. on asphalt, is charged with cheeking 
on the material and workmanship, and the adequacy of the material 
He has complete authority to reject a truckload of asphalt, if in his 
opinion it was improperly mixed, or the mixture was not in proper 
proportion. He also has authority to reject a truckload of gravel if, 
in his opinion, the gravel has too great a content of clay, and the 
contractor makes good the deficiency. He is an inspector, but he 
does not have authority to stop the work. 

If there is a conflict between the field inspector and the Atlas 
superintendent or the foreman, if he considers the workmanship 
unsatisfactory, it is the responsibility of the area engineer, a repre- 
sentative of the district engineer, to act as the umpire in arriving at 
adecision. He either uphok Is the 1 inspector or upholds t! 1e contractor 
And there have been many such rejections; it is a day-to-day occur- 
rence, and no record is even kept of them. And in that sense the 
architect-engmeer does issue instructions to contractors in the field. 

Before commencement of constiuction activities the District 
ngineer deliniated the related functions of the contractor, t! 
rehiteet-engineer, and the District 6 eineer In a Memorandyu 
\pril 5. 1951, which is printed in the appendix. 

Mr. Davis. Would vou like to ads to that, Mr. Bonny? 

Mr. Bonny. I think in general there is no difference from the 
statement that we made. We were referring to orders that could be 
given to the project manager, the general superintendent. 

The architect-engineer people and we, as a practical matter 
may have been occasions of disagreement as between the lower 
echelon of people, a foreman, or certain third or fourth echelons and 
the architect-engineer representatives. In these cases, in any dis- 
agreement of that sort they are immediately corrected. | am sure 
lam correct in repeating that the district representative of the district 
engineer is the only one who would be involved. It is correct, that 
as far as the operation end of it was concerned, that the architect- 
engineer inspector and those under him report to the district engineer 

These disputes are not often, but in case of a dispute with the 
superintendent responsible for the operation, the inspections are made 

the time, but immediately are resolved by the district representa- 

ve of the district engineer, and this is reported to the district engi- 
neer, and that is our understanding of it, and I believe that is in line 
vith the statement we made this morning. 

Mr. Davis. Iam not sure that it is mv understanding, in view of the 
reli itionship 


ther 


iieie’ 


testimony this morning, because vou had no contractual 
with the architect-engineer involved, so vou were working entirely 
through the Corps of Engineers for vour instruction. 
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Mr. Bonny. That is correct; but the inspector was the representa- 
tive and he came from the architect-engineer’s office, and was ver, 
definitely and immediately the representative of the district enginecy 
to the extent of his capacity. He was not acting in the capacity of a 
representative of the are hitect-engineer; he was acting in the scope o! 
the capacity as a representative of the district engineer, 

Colonel Haseman. If I may add to that, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Haseman. The architect-engineer inspector in the field j 
also the agent of the district engineer; he is charged with, pe rhaps you 
should say, through the contract between the C orps of Engineers and 
the architect-engineer, with the execution of certain responsibilities, 
one of them being inspection. It is quite common for the Corps of 
Engineers to reserve to themselves the inspection authoritv and the 
architect-engineer does the design work, but the Corps of Engineers 
may employ someone to perform the inspection. 

They may reserve the inspection to themselves. In this particular 
instance we determined it was to the advantage of the Government 
to have the architect-engineer perform the inspection, and in perform- 
ing that he operated, as I say, as an agent of the district engineer. 
I think perhaps we have had the case of the material at Sidi Slimane, 
where Mr. Simmons was the senior architect-engineer representative 
on that job, who insisted that the work would be stopped completely, 
beeause of the fact that he considered it was not efficient, because of 
the fact that there appeared to be more clay than he thought should 
be in the gravel. Only the top man for the Corps of Engineers at 
Sidi Slimane could issue such a stop order. Mr. Simmons acted 
within his contract authority in rejecting the quality of the material, 
but it was not within his authority to shut down the job. 

Mr. Coy. I may add something to that, Colonel Haseman: In 
the fixed-fee contract, as has been explained, we have the architect- 
engineer involved on one side, who is the design man, and we have the 
contractor on the other side, the constructing agency. Now, in 
fixed-fee contracts they get into differences of opinion, and what we 
try to do is to keep them on the job, tell them that we are all trying to 

get a good job done, and that we are working for the same purpose; 
th: ut ms ‘vy have got to do the job and we want a good job done. 
. Davis. What was your capacity, Mr. Coy? 

Mr . Coy. | was assistant chief engineer in the operating division. 

Colonel Haseman. During the early stages, Mr. Coy was our top 
engineer on 1 the job, in charge of engineering and construction. 

Mr. Coy. The point that I want to get over is this: That the 
contractor knows the construction end: the engine er knows what 
materials go in and what should be used, and often there is a difference 
of opinion; vou cannot help it at times. 

But the point I would like to stress is that there is still the responsi- 
bility for the contractor, who is responsible for his end, and responsib! 
to the architect-engineer people. It is a matter of working to- 
gether; it is a matter of putting out a finished project, of getting the 
job done speedily and of getting good quality, sat that is what we all 
are working for. 

We as the district engineer personnel settled the differences the 
diiferences are finally settled by the district engineer. But aE n whet 
there is a difference of opinion, which vou get many times, and it 

unnot be helped, they are usually settled through some sort of a 


conference. 
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COOPERATION RETWEEN ARCHITECT-ENGINEER AND ATLAS 
CONSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Davis. What was your experience, Mr. Coy, with respect to 
cooperation between the architect-engineer and the contracting firm 
during the time you were in north Africa? 

Mr. Coy. I thought their relations were very good. Yes, they 
would have some difficulty, but there would be conference after con- 
ference, and discussion after discussion, because, after all, there are 
many ways to do the thing, and there are many ways that are right. 
That is a matter of one man’s opinion against the other. 

Mr. Davis. Do you concur in that, Colonel Haseman? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. 

General Notp. May I add something, Mr. Davis, to that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Notp. Suppose we were operating this job without the 
architect-engineer, and we were employing Government inspectors on 
these different spots throughout the job. Normally we would not 
give them any more authority than the architect-engineer’s inspector 
hadon this job. Thus, the authority would still be in the area engineer 
on the job. 

Mr. Furcoto. The person on the ground has whatever authority 
needed to back him up. 

General Noip. With a supplementary staff that is being employed. 


DISCUSSION OF CONTROVERSY ON ADEQUACY OF ROLLERS 


Mr. Davis. Colonel! Haseman, did the controversy over the ade- 
quacy of the rollers come to your personal attention? 

Colonel HasemMan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And your testimony in every respect concurs with 
that which was given by Mr. Bonny and Mr. MeClary? 

Colonel Haseman. As I recall that testimony, it does, yes. I 
know that we reviewed the number of rollers that we had available 
in Morocco, and we called upon the contractors to make sure there 
were the number of rollers necessary and desirable and available in 
Morocco. They replied that what they had were adequate, and the 
ones that the French public works had were not of the proper weight 
to meet the needs. Since we had a sufficient number there was no 
particular point in renting anv more. 

Mr. Davis. Did you make any further check after receiving the 
communication from the Atlas people as to the number of rollers 
available, or did vou check with the on-the-spot people to determine 
that the rollers were being used to their full capacity? 

Colonel Haseman. I did not myself personally. That was a daily 
problem which would be met in determining the amount of asphalt 
being applied. It is the responsibility of the area engineer on every 
job to insure the adequacy of the number of rollers in operation to put 
the asphalt down in the way that it should be done. 
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ATTEMPT TO PAVE AS MUCH OF NOUASSEUR AS POSSIBLE PRIOR 1) 
RAINY SEASON 


Mr. Davis. In the modifications that were made in the Nouasse 
location with respect to the placing of asphalt, were they made in t}), 
nature of a risk, feeling that vou were going to be able to beat the rai: 
reason; was that what happened? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not consider it a modification. What \. 
did was to attempt to pave as much of the area as we possibly could 
before the rainy season could set in. It was our opinion that onc 
the rainy season set in that paving would be either impossible o: 
could only be done intermittently because you cannot pave on top o! 
a wet base. 

There are two types of asphalt in use, one is called a binder and thy 
other a sealer. Generally, we speak of a binder as consisting 0! 
material that is coarser, and of the sealer as one that will keep th: 
water out. 

Now, it was not practical and is not practical to mix, to change thy 
mix every hour or even every day; it is more economical to mix one 
for a certain period of time, and then mix the other. 

You might say that we were taking a gamble. 

Mr. Davis. The rains in November have been referred to as 
unprecedented. What actual statistics were gathered as a precautio: 
as to what actually did happen? 

Colonel HaseMan. We have rainfall data from the French weathe: 
stations, I believe, at Casablanca, about 20 miles north, for a period, 
as I recall, of something from about 1940 on. That information has 
been consolidated into tabular form and in fact we can make 
available to the committee if vou would like to have it. 

It indicated that the rains to be expected in November were com- 
paratively light—I do not recall the exact figures, but I think th: 
entire rainfall was something like 1's inches. The rainfall in that 
quantity, distributed over a month, is not to be seriously concerned 
with. On the other hand, the rainfall in December and January 
runs somewhere between 4 to 6 inches, and sometimes we get vei 
heavy storms, winter storms. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the discussions, did they take plac 
in vour office, with respect to the possible stoppage of work until t! 
matter of drainage had been cleared up? 

Colonel Haseman. No. There were m: inv discussions on the non- 
availability of drainage plans, the fact that there were no plans 
available. On this strip of land from the French on which we were 
to build the main subfall ditch, there were various delays in getting 
the land. Actually we had a number of discussions during the summer 
and early fall as to whether we would get it before the rainy season 
set in. But the question of stoppage of work until the drainage was 
cleared up was never once considered; we were still on the crash: 
program, and we could not have stopped. 

Mr. Davis. You recognize that was at great risk to the work you 
were doing, so long as those facilities remained unavailable? 

Colonel Haseman. We recognized that we were taking a chance: 
ves. 
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RELATION OF ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR REPRESENTATIVES TO 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 


Mr. Davis. You were in the room this morning, Colonel, I believe, 
when there was some discussion revolving around the point that at 
least some of the personnel involved was alleged to be in an agreement 
that the representative of the Engineers and the representative of the 
contractor would stick together and not pay much attention to the 
architect-engineer? 

Colonel HAsEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You also were in the room when the question was 
asked relative to a statement that the two bases, that there were 
failures which had occurred, and it had been found that the Corps 
of Engineers overruled the architect-engineer’s decision with resulting 
failure, apparently. 

Colonel Haseman. I have heard that allegation, yes. 

Me Davis. What comments do you have to give with respect to 
that? 

Colonel HasEMAN. With respect to the first: This is the first time 
I ever heard that particular rumor; I have heard a lot of them. In 
fact, I would say there were too many rumors. But I would like to 
say in this connection, that Mr. Durr who was the top man at Mec hra 
bel Ksiri, and subsequently at Benguerir, has had some 35 years’ 
construction experience, mostly with the ( Government; he has been 
on these jobs before, and certainly to my knowledge, he would never 
endorse any such statement. 

He knows what the architect-engineer’s functions are, and I am 
certain would not attempt to circumvent their recommendations. 

With regard to the second one mentioned, I think it is such a sweep- 
ing statement that it is impossible to give any factual answer to it. 
To the best of my knowledge, the difficulties we have had with the 
aprons at Nouasseur or Sidi Slimane are in no way the result of some 
overruling of an order of the architect-engineer. 

In fact, I believe the record will show that the daily field reports 
of the architect-engineer inspectors indicated that any troubles 
were subsequently corrected in those areas. 


OVERRULING OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEER WITH REGARD TO PRIME COAT 
OF ASPHALT 


Mr. Davis. You are not familiar, then, with any substantial 
deviation from the recommendations of the architect-engineer at the 
places where failures did occur? 

Colonel HasreMan. So far as I know, the only overruling that we 
did of the architect-engineer was with regard to the prime coat of 
aspbalt, and that bas been corrected. 

It is normal construction practice, if the material is available, to 
use & prime coat, but in this particular instance it was not available 
at the time during the summer months; it could not have been gotten 
in quantity, because we have not had in Morocco a sufficient quantity. 
If we had used the prime coating, what the results might have been, 
or whether they would have been different, I cannot say, and I do 
not think anyone can make that statement. 
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We did overrule the architect-engineer on that matter because it 
was a physical impossibility to use the prime coating at the time. 

Mr. Coy. May I make this additional statement, Mr. Davis, that 
the architect-engineer’s organization is certainly going to do a good 
design job, to the best of his ability, but usually you are going to have 
to make a sacrifice in some way or other—well, I do not think the 
word “sacrifice” is appropriate—but there has to be, maybe, some 
other method of doing the work at times, and there is always a diff- 
erence of opinion as to what is the better method. But you cannot 
say that we have overruled the architect-engineer because he is 
staying on the conservative side. : 

ar es t ° . . . . 

And if we had had to do the thing within a certain time, you cannot 
say that this would net have occurred. We did net agree as a matter 
of expediency. It was a problem of getting started and getting a 
good job done. 

Mr. Davis. That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

General Noup. I would like to make one further statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Furcoto. Very well. 


PLANS FOR ON-THE-SPOT-TESTS 


General Notp. I do not think the answer I gave to Mr. Davis’ 
question was quite adequate with reference to Mr. Wise. We knew 
that there were problems prior to receiving the Wise report, and the 
district engineer made several tests to determine what we call on-the- 
spot difficulties, that might have developed, and we made our plans to 
set up an extra team of so-called consultant advisers for these on-the- 
spot checks. That developed into a very elaborate testing program 
which is going on at the present time and which will be concluded, 
perhaps, by the end of this month. As a result of those tests, that 
team of experts, paving experts, will return to Morocco and wil re- 
main there, and will be assisted by others in the evaluation of this 
test data, and wherever corrective measures are required, they will bi 
applied, 

It would be foolish to attempt to apply corrective measures in a 
spot fashion. All of this needs to be evaluated with the idea of doing 
as adequate and effective job as possible. 

I did not believe the question had been fully answered with respect 
to that phase of it. 

Mr. Furcoro. Thank vou. The committee will now adjourn until 
10 o'clock tomorrow. 


Wepnerespay, May 14, 1952. 
Mr. Furcoio. General Nold, do you now want to amplify som 


statement that vou made or were making last night when we recessed 
General Noutp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


) 


DISCOVERY OF WEAKNESSES IN NOUASSEUR AIR BASE AND CORRE‘ 
TIVE MEASURES INITIATED 


At the close of the hearing last night I was endeavoring to go back 
and make an explanation of something that I think was not sufficient!) 
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clear for the committee’s purpose, and with your permission I would 
like to arhplify that statement. 

Mr. Furcoto. You may proceed. 

General Notp. Especially in respect to the question of Mr. Davis 
as to what the Chief of Engineers has done with the Wise report, 
whether we had received or whether we had taken action on it, it 
should be understood by the committee that the Wise report, so far 
as we have been able to determine, was not received by us except as to 
a part of the Inspector General’s compilation, which we received, say, 
about January 18, 1952. 

However, much of the material in the Wise report was history and 
had already been reported on by other men and by other sources. 
Those facts were known to us. So I would like to go back and trace 
the activity of what you might call higher authority in respect to the 
report of insufficient construction. 

Late in September or early in October of last vear, Colonel Haseman 
returned briefly on a business trip at the request of the district engi- 
neer, asking the division engineer, North Atlantic division, Colone! 
Frech, for the recruitment of a soil and paving expert to bolster the 
staff of the district engineer. 

Mr. Coy was in the hospital at the time, and he was particularly 
hard hit for assistants to aid him in passing upon the opinions of others, 
and he asked for an expert team to be sent over to advise them. The 
result of this was that Mr. Griffith, an outside expert, and Mr. Weiner, 
a technical man from the division office, went over to Morocco in 
October, the latter part of October. 

The ven report was not dated. The Weimer report came to us 
along late in November. In the meantime, Mr. Porter called at the 
office- Me. Darter of the architect team, the architect-engincering 
team, called at the office about the middle of October and reported 
that construction results were not all that could be desired. 

We asked the division engineer for a design analysis of the base 
and of the pavement. The new division had been formed at about 
this time, and the new division engineer, General Lovett, made a 
personal visit to the site, spending some time in early December in 
Morocco. He came back with a report on weaknesses in certain 
elements of the air base. A conference was called in the office of the 
Chief of Engineers in December on the subject, and as a result thereof 
the ae experts got together with all reports on the subject im 

early January at Richmond, and as a result of that conference Mr. 
Pringte, one of the top paving experts, and Mr. Phillippe, the top 
soil expert, were sent over to Morocco and were there from about 
January 11 until late in February. At that time a complete explora- 
tion program was set up; borings and test pits were set up in order 
to determine where weaknesses might exist and finally to determine 
what corrective measures might be applied. 

| think it is foolish: to speculate on the proper corrective measures 
until these tests are completely analyzed and corrective measures 
have been set up. I do not think anybody can say exactly at this 
time that this measure is best or that measure is best. We have no 
reason to suspect, however, but that suitable corrective measures can 
be applied. 

[ think that amplification, Mr. Chairman, might help the com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. Furcoto. It will be helpful. 

General Noutp. Thank you. 

Mr. Donne tity. Mr. Davis was developing a point vesterda, 
afternoon, and I found this letter from the Air Force to Senator Lyndon 
Johnson which is relevant to the subject matter. 

Mr. Furco.io. Suppose you go ahead with that, Mr. Davis. 


RELATIONSHIP AMONG ARCHITECT-ENGINEER, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
AND CONSTRUCTOR WITH RESPECT TO AUTHORITY TO STOP WORK 


Mr. Davis. I am not quite sure whose testimony it was that these 
two questions bear on, but it was one of you, Colonel Haseman or 
General Nold. Yesterday we had some discussion with reference to 
the relationship among the architect-engineer, the Corps of Engineers 
and the construction contractor, and the discussion generally bore on 
the question as to just who had the authority, whether the architect- 
engineer had authority with respect to the stoppage of work, and who 
had the authority to give instructions to the construction contractor. 

I am reading from a letter dated March 20, 1952, from E. VY. 
Huggins, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, the pertinent part 
being this: 

The architect-engineer will have strengthened their personnel, including the 
addition of a paving expert. In addition, we have been informed that the archi- 
tect-engineers have been given authority to stop work if it does not meet specifi- 
cations. This should clear up the question as to that difficulty. 

That is not quite consistent with the testimony we had yesterday; 
is it? 

General Notp. No. I think that is an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. Furcoxo. It is not right? 

General Notp. No. The statement insofar as the authority of 
the architect-engineer to stop work, and I think that can be confirmed 
by Colonel Derby here. 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. I never gave the architect- 
engineer any such authority, period. | think what that has reference 
to is not the question of stopping work but of rejecting isolated loads 
of material—for instance, if he thinks a truckload is coming in that 
should be rock and it turns out to have a lot of clay in it. I have 
always considered it within the inspector’s authority to reject that 
and say that the load should be dumped. I did not put that so clearly 
in writing until January, but it had been going on, and we have plenty 
of evidence to show that, during the summer. 

Mr. Davis. You would say, then, that this letter reflects a—— 

Colonel Dersy. A misunderstanding. 

Mr. Davis. A misunderstanding on the part of the Air Force as 
to the authority of the architect-engineer. 

Colonel Derry. Yes. ‘The man who has the authority to stop work 
is the area engineer, our man on the job. He has that authority, 
and we have always had a man right on the job. 


STUDY OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF NOUASSEUR AIR BASE 


General Nop. I believe we have one more thing, Mr. Chairma: 
from the district engineer in amplification. 
Mr. Furcoro. Very well. 
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Colonel Dersy. I think it might be advantageous, Mr. Chairman, 
to submit some photographs to the committee. We would like to 
cet them back because we do not have the large prints. 

This photograph shows the operating apron at Nouasseur that bas 
been giving us trouble. It shows the one on which the 200-ton 
roller broke through—which seems to be generally in operation at 
the moment. That photograph is dated in April of this vear. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Before you pass from this photograph, will you 
describe just what part of the photograph shows the runway and 
the taxiway on this photograph? 

Colonel Dery. This is the operations apron at Nouasseur [indi- 
cating], with the same plan you see here. In other words, they must 
have looked over this at about this point, the person standing at this 
pile of dirt [indicating]. This is the operations apron at Nouasseur. 
The operations apron is just an Air Force name for a parking lot. 

Mr. Furco.io. For the purpose of the record, the committee has 
before it three pictures of the air strip at Nouasseur. 

Colonel Dery. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Taken the 25th of April 1952? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. Here is shown one of the spots 
where the roller broke through, where a patch has been made. Here 
is another, and I think that is another, and there probably is one 
right under the plane here, and that may be another one here [indi- 
cating]. 

These are test holes [indicating], indicated by small stars that you 
see, and in the program which General Nold was talking about they 
were required to go out and dig holes in the runway to see what was 
underneath. 

Mr. Furco.o. At these points we are looking at where the roller 
broke through, is that 100 vards or so from the other point? 

Colonel Dersy. I do not believe it would be 100 yards. 

Mr. Furco.o. You might give us some indication of how far apart 
they are. 

Colonel Derry. I think the whole business is about four-hundred- 
odd feet. The apron is about 400 feet all the way across. 

Mr. Furcoio. Will vou point out some of them? 

Colonel Derry. Here is one spot [indicating]. 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes. 

Colonel Derry. Here is another, and here you can see where 

Mr. Furcoto. Will you give us an estimate of the distance between 
them? 

Colone! Derry. It would look as it if might be about 150 feet. 

Mr. Furcoto. And then point out how far it is to another. 

Colonel Derry. Here is another one. This could be very well 200 
vards [indicating]. The one that is in between here—that is covered, 
apparently, by the plane; so it is probably not marked—is about 400 
feet. Here is another one about 100 vards or so [indicating]. 


DESCRIPTION OF DRAINAGE DITCHES 


Now, the ditch that you may have heard discussed for some time 
was dug across the apron here at the time of this difficulty [indicating]. 
The storm water piled up there to block up this end and also threw 
the water out at this end [indicating], and we thought it would be 
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helpful to dig ditches and to let the water out of the subgrade; but 
it was not effective and not really necessary, and we filled the thing 
up in order for planes to park right here [indicating]. 

The main drainage ditch runs down here [indicating]. There is 
another main drainage ditch up in this area to drain this apron [indi- 
cating], and the area is divided about here, part of the water flowing 
in this direction and the other in this direction [indicating]. This is 
a flat surface—about like you find in Louisiana or any other flat 
country. It is very, very flat country, but it does drain quite ade- 
quately now. 

Mr. Furcorio. The other two pictures give about the same data? 

Colonel Dersy. This picture is the same thing. This gives a little 
better view, I think. 

Mr. Donne tty. Colonel, do you mean a crown was built so vou 
would have drainage on one side and on the other, such as on a road? 

Colonel Dersy. That is not quite correct. Iw ould say that is not 
a bad description of it, Mr. Donnelly, but you might say it is limited 
down to about here, so that a part of it would drain this way and part 
this way [indicating]. That is so you can get the maximum drainage 
with the minimum dirt moved, because when you come to an area 
covering several city blocks, if you start to put a crown on, you will 
have a lot of dirt to move by the time you get to the edge, and you 
would be moving some rather astronomical amounts of dirt. We have 
aman with us who made the tests, who was working with the archi- 
tect-engineer. He came up with the estimate that this would be the 
most satisfactory drainage for that apron that is possible, and it is 
very, very close. 

Mr. Donnuxiy. Is this one of the places that had to be drained 
out? I believe there was testimony that they could not get the work 
done until it was drained out. 

Colonel Dersy. I think maybe we had better have a large map. 
Maybe the small one will do. You have to drain the whole field as a 
whole, and the main drainage runs down paralleling the taxiway off 
here [indicating], which I think would probably make the drainage 
ditch right in here [indicating]. There is a little slope, a slight slope, 
and a swale that runs through approximately at this point here 
indicating]. So there is a new ditch dug in the apron, but the main 
ditch is up here and another main ditch up here [indicating], and they 
are connected so that the water runs off to the swale. 

Mr. Donne tty. Would you orient the locations as between the 
pictures and the map? 

Colonel Dersy. This apron is this area here [indicating on map). 
These major plans are secret. This is one of the earlier views. Here 
you can see the apron located here [indicating]. We do not have 2 
very bigmap. There is a drainage ditch that goes down through here 
and another across this way, with the drain going down between the 
taxiway, and another one back here [indicating]. They all connect 
up at the north end of the project. They may not show up so good 
here, but they wind up that way. We were greatly concerned that 
we might need them, but we never actually had enough rain so that 
any water was impounded that would have come out at the end of the 
ditch if it had been entirely open last fall. There was some water 
around here [indicating], and there was some dirt blocking water from 
getting into the ditch. 
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Mr. Donne.tty. When you speak of dirt blocking water, is that 
what this is [indicating on photograph]? 

Colonel Derny. No. That is a pile of material that the Air Force 
was able to stack there. They were using that as a place of storage. 
That is a pile of boxes and crates and points up the lack of warehous- 
ing. That brings up the question, incidentally, of the urgency of 
warehousing. You cannot see this over here on the picture, because 
that would be on one side, and some of that picture was taken from 
the front. That is stuff that was just piled up there. It is Air Force 
equipment that is piled there as a handy place to pile it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that related in any way to the failure of drain- 
age? 

Colonel Derny. It had no connection in any way whatsoever. 
There is no failure of drainage. The drainage has been built, but at 
the time the picture was taken—the drainage is quite adequate now. 
There are still a few minor spots that can be corrected—a few bird 
baths, as we call them—but those areas do not cause any serious 
problem. 

Mr. Donneiiy. We have before us the master plan for the Nouas- 
seur Air Base, and you have shown here the very limited area where 
failure has occurred. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. This shows the taxiway and the parking apron? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 


IDENTIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF PARKING APRON WHICH FAILED 


Mr. Donnetity. Would you point out which of the runways and 
taxiways had been completed at the time there was failure on that 
parking apron? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. The runway was—if I remember, at that 
time there was some incomplete work—the runway was completely 
completed. The taxiway had been completed down to this point, and 
I think was partially completed to here [indicating], and there was 
some partially completed work here [indicating] and some partially 
completed work up here. This is the refueling apron, which, if I 
remember, was completed, and this connection across here [indicating] 
was completed. 

Mr. Donnexiy. For the record, the colonel has described the main 
runway, the paralleling taxiway, the length of the runway, and a 
refueling hydrant apron and also the location of some work at the end 
of the runway. 

Colonel Dersy. The warm-up apron. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Colonel, reference has been made to a 
200-ton roller. Was that roller run over the taxiway and the runway 
at the time it was rolled? 

Colonel Dery. Absolutely. 

Mr. Donnetiy. At the time the parking apron was rolled? 

Colonel Derry. Absolutely, because when the apron trouble 
appeared here [indicating] there was a little scare as to the adequacy 
of this completed work and this that was partially completed, and 
some fear there might be some difficulty; so we ran it over the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This work on the apron was partially completed? 
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Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetuy. I think they had put on the lower course 0: 
asphalt. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. As you may have brought out—I do no} 
know—the asphalt is laid after you place the base course of rock 
you place on two, really—the first laver is a rather porous layer, pu' 
on so we can use the area immediately, but it is not the watertigh| 
laver and it is not put on as a watertight layer. We put on top of 
that the watertight layer, which was on the runway, but at no place 
did we have the watertight laver on the parking apron. 

Mr. Donnetty. You had the watertight laver on both the runway 
and taxiway? 

Colonel Derpy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. And you had only the binder course on thi 
parking apron? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 


TESTS MADE BY 200-TON ROLLER 


Mr. Donnetty. As I understand your testimony, the 200-ton 
roller and the three rollers composed the standard operating procedure 
to make these tests. 

Colonel Dersy. We had intended that to be so. However, for 
quite a variety of reasons, we did not have other heavy rollers of that 
type over there. As the work went on we had another need initially 
for the 200-ton roller which happened to be more important than for 
testing, and so we could not put it on testing operations. We had 
every confidence in the work where we did make the test. That is 
a very standard procedure. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, this work was completed about the 30th or 
3ist. What was the date you ran this test of the 200-ton roller? 

Colonel Dersy. I think it was early in November. 

Colonel Haseman. I think it was about the end of November 
As I recall, the storm was around the middle. 

Colonel Derry. The storm was when General Nold was over ther 

General Noip. It was about the Sth. 

Colonel Haseman. It was subsequent to the storm that we planned 
the test. 

Mr. Donne iy. This has all been background for the next question 
which we did not develop when vou were here, Colonel. 


PROTEST RY CONSTRUCTORS OF 200-TON ROLLER TEST WHEN UNDERLAID 
MATERIAL WAS SATURATED 


The Atlas contractors said they protested the use of the 200-to1 
roller several times when the underlaid material was in a saturated 
condition, but the test was made anvway when the base was thorouglil\ 
saturated. Mr. Bonny referred to this 200-ton roller. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel, do vou have any observation to make o1 
that? 

Colonel Dersy. I do not recall the protest, but if they said they 
did, I would be the last one to deny that they protested. In any 
event, if the test revealed weaknesses it certainly would have bee! 
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more expensive to correct them after we had gone to the trouble of 
putting another layer of asphalt on top. I do not think we were 
unwise in making the test. It is true that the making of the test 
caused all of this hubbub, but I would have been more worried about 
it had we gone ahead and completed the apron without making the 
test. And then with the second layer, after it had been put on and 
made watertight, it would have prevented the water from evaporating 
out, and we would have been faced not only with the loss, perhaps, of 
the second layer, but we would have been put to the more expensive 
operation. 1 would not say and I do not feel that we lost anything 
by making the test, and maybe we gained something by it. So I do 
not mean to apologize for having made the test at that time. 

Mr. Furcoio. You do not now recall any protest, but if there had 
been objection, your judgment would have been that the test should 
have been made for the reason you have indicated? 

Colonel Dersy. I think so. I think certainly the test is not what 
caused these weaknesses to show up. 

Mr. Donnetty. I think it would be well to get from the Atlas 
contractors an explanation for their protest. 

Mr. Furco.o. I was going to say that we might get the contractors 
to comment on that. 

Mr. Bonny. The protest was made by Mr. Waller to the area 
engineer. Jam not sure it was in the form of a formal protest; I think 
it was a verbal statement. But the basis for the protest is just this, 
that we knew that the heavy rains had occurred and that the base, the 
subbase, of the partially complete pavement was in a saturated con- 
dition. We felt that until it was permitted to dry out to allow com- 
pacting the base and putting the top course on the base, we should not 
puta heavy roller on it. We felt that in that condition, the saturated 
condition, it was beyond what the base could take. 

| think Colonel Derby’s position was very fair, that in his position 
he wanted to know if it was going to fail. We were pretty sure. 
When it was saturated, we thought it would fail, and we thought it 
ought to be allowed to get dry, to dry out, and then the top paving 
put on. 

Really, I think we are talking about a technical difference” of 
opinion. The result is that it did fail under this test. But I do not 
believe Colonel Derby was here when the contention was made in 
this hearing yesterday that in our opinion the stories which have 
been circulated and statements that have been made about the large- 
spread disastrous results of the failure on these installations are very 
much in excess. I think they are much exaggerated. We believe 
that by making proper repairs they can be made operable for con- 
tinuous Operation in those areas and that the re pairs required are not 
nearly as serious as have been stated by others in various testimony 
and in our opinion are much less serious than one would be led to 
believe from the testimony that we have heard previously. 

Mr. Furcoxo. 1 understand, then, that you both feel that the test 
should have been made and the difference is as to the time and con- 
dition under which it should have been made. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcono. Did you both agree that the test should be made 
with this 200-ton roller? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 
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Mr. Furcono. You agreed on that? 

Mr. Bonny. We agreed on the type of vehicle; yes. 

Colonel Derry. I might add that the 200-ton roller is approxi- 
mately the weight of a B-36, but it is a somewhat more severe test. 
because the wheel load distribution, the weight load, is much heavier, 
so that we have every reason to feel that if it stood up under the test 
it is probably—it was virtually certain—under similar conditions that 
it would stand up under a B-36. 

Mr. Donnetry. I think we should have for the record the exact 
dimensions of this parking apron and the points where the failures 
occurred and a statement as to how many failures did occur. The 
photographs give an indication. 

Colonel Dersy. That can be supplied. 

Mr. Furcoto. You can submit that for the record later, with the 
exact dimensions. 

General Noto. We will submit that. 

Mr. Furcoio. I do not know whether the Atlas contractors might 
also want to submit a statement or whether they want to check with 
the engineers. 

Mr. Bonny. I do not believe so, because after all we would accept 
their check, because they have better records. Their record would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Furcoto. If there is no objection, we will have that informa- 
tion inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to appears on the facing page.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Bonny testified, if I understood his testimony, 
that the reason for the failure of this parking apron at Nouasseur was 
by virtue of the test of the 200-ton roller under those conditions. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. And I would be glad to amplify on that if I may. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I just want to find out if Colonel Derby would 
agree with the opinion expressed concerning the failure. 

Colonel Dersy. There certainly was a failure-—— 

Mr. Furcoio. May I ask this question, just to clarify my own 
thinking? It is not clear to me from the testimony. In view of the 
saturated condition under which the test was made, I would like to 
know whether or not you are of the opinion that there would have 
been a failure had there not been the saturated condition of the ground? 

Mr. Bonny. Definitely not, definitely not. And I will be happy to 
amplify that statement. 

Maybe I should correct it by saying we did not expect the failure, 
but we were afraid it might fail. I think probably that would be 
closer to being an accurate statement. Colonel Derby wanted to be 
sure there would be no failure, of course. 

I know that personally I was concerned when I heard that a 290-ton 
roller had been put on this area, which I knew had been in a saturated 
condition, and I made the statement, I believe—and I possibly was 
not justified in making the statement, because I was not actuall) 
present when the test was made, but I was in Morocco at this time 
the point was that this area was not completed, and there was an 
effort being made, under extreme urgency, to take care of the parking 
apron requirements for planes, to get as much of the area paved as 
was possible to do. For that reason, instead of paving a portion o! 
the strip and then stopping to put on the top sealing course, we 
attempted to cover as much of the area as possible. 
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Based on normal weather predictions, we and everyone else had the 
right to expect that there would be ample time to come in and put 
the top coat on the entire area prior to the time the heavy rainy 
season would set in. In the meantime it would be possible to utilize 
a and make the area available for the Air Force, the parking apron. 
That was the basis of it. It was another phase of the crash program. 
When the heavy storms came, though, the drainage was not com- 

pleted, which ce: aused the subbase to be somewhat saturated, and the 

one binder course over the pav ing that we had put over this area was 

porous, Which meant by the time the storm came it was in ac ompletely 

saturated condition. 

| am not going to criticize or even say that Colonel Derby was not 
correct in his reasoning or that his reasons were not entirely correct. 
The point is that it was admittedly a very heavy test under this 
condition, and I think Colonel Derby will agree with that. The fact 
of the matter is that something happened that all of us were concerned 
with. But anyone aware of ‘the conditions cannot subscribe to the 
dese riptions that have been made of large losses, because with proper 
repairs, through the use of reasonable repair measures, they are going 
to have a good parking apron. There is no question about ‘that. 
It will be just as good when the drainage is completed. 

Mr. Furcovo. Would you care to give us an estimate as to how 
much money it would take when vou speak about reasonable repair 
measures? 

Mr. Bonny. 1 would prefer not to make any attempt until these 
tests have been completed and the criteria are set up. My opinion 
would be so low that I do not think it would be fair. I do not think 
it would be fair to make an estimate, but I certatoly do not agree that 
it would be in any such figures as have been indicated. I am not a 
testing expert. When the tests have been completed and a proper 
decision arrived at, I do not think it will be very difficult to get an 
estimate. I would prefer not to attempt to do so under these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I would expect only an estimate, but under the con- 
ditions you do not feel you would care to express an opinion? 

Mr. Bonny. It would be very difficult to say what it is going to 
cost to do the repairing until you knew the methods to be usec and 
the extent of the repairs to be done. 

Mr. Furcoio. Would anyone care to make a guess? 

General Nouv. | would not wish to hazard a guess. Our program 
of testing is quite complete and quite elaborate. We want to go over 
the base; we want to go over the paving; and we want it to meet the 
conditions expected by the Air Force for operation. Of course, we 
will get that, but as to what will be required, | think it would be foolish 
to state without having the complete data. We need to know the 
other measures that are pertinent. 

Mr. Furco.o. Are there any further questions on this phase? 

Mr. Davis. This goes to the point about which we have been talk- 
ing—specifications—and I wonder if we could clarify this. 

When did you say, Colonel Haseman, the test with the 200-ton 
roller was made—late in October? 

Colonel HaseMan. Sometime after the middle of November. 
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LACK OF PLANS FOR DRAINAGE OF APRON AT NOUASSEUR IN ADVANC} 
OF CONSTRUCTION OF BASE COURSE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read you this statement, if I may, and 
this is a statement by the Atlas Constructors: 

Due to lack of plans, and despite Atlas’ repeated requests for them, the drair 
age of the operation apron was not constructed in advance of the base cours: 
Final drainage plans were received November 16, 1951, after the tests with thy 
200-ton roller were started. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Colonel Haseman. I am certainly in no position to deny it. 

Colonel Drersy. The rofling was done subsequent to Armistic: 
Day because I remember General Nold was over there over the 
Armistice Day holiday, and it delayed his departure. Whether it 
occurred the 14th or the 18th is a matter of no particular consequence 
in this. The big storm occurred at the time General Nold was there, 
which was about the 8th or the 12th. 

Mr. Furcoro. If you cannot fix the date, are you able to deter- 
mine, with reterence to the drainage plans, whether they were re- 
ceived before or after the tests with the 200-ton roller? 

Colonel Derpy. Approximately concurrently. The drainage plans 
are relatively elaborate affairs. It takes weeks and months to com- 
plete them, so if the plans were approved to proceed a day of two 
before or after that is irrelevant. I would not dispute Mr. Bonny’s 
contention. 

Mr. Furco.o. For the record, would you care to put your comment 
in, Mr. Bonny? 

Mr. Bonny. | agree with Colonel Derby’s statement. 

Mr. McCrary. The date of November 16 that is mentioned here is 
the date we received the plans in our office. 

Mr. Furco.o. The people in the field had them at some earlier time? 

Mr. MeCriary. I would not think that, because they would come to 
our office first. They might, however, in the normal course of busi- 
ness, be a week getting through the various channels and into ou 
office. 

General Drersy. In connection with this thing, every time we had a 
change in the master plan it required a complete revision of the whole 
drainage program because you could not put a ditch under a hangar, 
or something of that sort. 

I have here a few typical examples of the changing that the maste: 
plan was going through. It became impossible to formulate a com- 
plate drainage plan at the time we would have likened to do it. 

Mr. Furcoro. I wonder if vou have a small map that could be 
inserted in the record at this point that would tell the story 

Colonel Dersy. Since all of these maps are obsolete plans, 1 see no 
reason why they should be classified. The one that I have in my hand 
is current, so suppose | give you the others and tell vou that they a: 
not classified. | think that would be legitimate. | can tell vi 
there is another one. 

Mr. Furcoro. Will vou deseribe them very briefly for the record 

Colone! Dery. Each one is a different plan. 

At the time that the difficultv took place this plan was in effect 


indicating}, and the operation apron is right up here [indieating!) 
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Mr. Furcoro. Colonel, we wil! ask vou to provide for the record a 
map showing the total area, and identifving the spots where the 
roller broke through, so that we may be able to get some idea of exactly 
what happened there. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 171.) 


CRACKS IN PAVEMENT AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Furcouo. Lf there is nothing further at this point in connection 
with Nouasseur, we will now go into some of the details in connection 
with Sidi Slimane. 

You may proceed, Mr. Donnelly. 

Colonel Derspy. At Sidi Slimane we have had no break-throughs, 
or anything that has rendered any part of the field unusable to the 
full-sized planes. There was an area of about 2,000 lineal feet of 
taxiway in which the pavement has developed some cracks, and it is 
certainly going to be necessary to do some patching; in fact, some 
patching has already been done at those areas. 

You are familiar with the fact that on an ordinary asphalt street it 
sometimes starts to take on a crack pattern resembling alligator hide, 
and the mud will begin to pump through it and that is a sign that that 
particular area is going to have to be patched up right quickly—not 
necessarily too quickly, depending upon the traffic and how long the 
weather lasts, but at any rate, something will have to be done there. 

There was about 2,000 lineal feet by 15 to 20 feet Wide that took on 
that appearance on one of these taxiways. 

In addition to that there have been some places where, when a plane 
is parked, vou are able to see the imprint of the tire in the pavement. 
There have been no signs of the thing giving way under the plane, or 
anvthing of that sort, but there would be either a little consolidation, 
packing down, or possibly some minor failure in the base underneath. 
It is hard to tell. On the surface it is a spot where vou can see where 
the plane has been standing. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Parked where—on the apron or the taxiway? 

Colonel Derry. Either; anv of the places where planes park 

The one on the apron was very, very slight. The one at the west 
warm-up pad had a number of such spots. I do not know for sure 
whether there was anything vou could really see on the apron. Yes 
there were a number of very slight ones on the apron. They were less 
noticeable than the ones on the warm-up pad. 

Here I have a general view of Sidi Slimane including the whole 
lay-out, and including some B-50 planes which are the planes for 
which the field is designed. 

Here [indicating] they are on the apron. 

[ will show vou, if vou like, the amount of area that has alligatored 
The area that alligatored is in this taxi [indicating]. Here is the run- 
way over here [indicating]. 

Mr. Furcoio. For the record, we are looking at a picture of Sidi 
Slimane. 

Colonel Dersy. Here is a runway [indicating]. Here is a parallel 
taxiway, and here is a series of aprons, a refueling apron and an 
operations apron and a maintenance apron and what not, and another 
refueling apron in progress over here {indicating} 
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The area that alligatored was about 2,000 feet of this taxiway he: 
jindicating]. There has been no alligatoring anywhere else. 

Mr. Furcoto. You know what you mean by alligatoring, but I «. 
not. Do vou mean corrugated? 

Colonel DerBy. No; not corrugated. It develops cracks that for: 
a pattern sort of like a piece of alligator hide. It will still carry a load 
but if vou keep on an area that has that pattern of eracks in it, it wil) 
get to where it will completely disintegrate unless you dig it out and 
patch itup. It does not cause any danger. The area involved in this 
taxiway is between this connection and this connection right about 
here [indicating]. 

Mr. Furcoto. Will vou tell us a little bit about the other part o! 
the picture there? 

Colonel Dersy. There is a main drainage ditch that goes down the 
center here [indicating]. This ditch here [indicating], I believe drains 
in the other direction and this one drains out this way [indicating}. 
That drainage is all in effect. 

At Sidi Slimane you have a different situation than at the other 
places. You have a sandy soil there so that all of your subgrade 
drains pretty freely. The only difficulty that we have had has been 
where there has been gravel that was hauled in here to put on top of 
the sand and perhaps there was too much clay in it, and that is what 
has caused the trouble. There is no deep-seated subgrade failure 
here as there was at Nouaseur. 


AREA IN WHICH CRACKS HAVE APPEARED 


Mr. Furcoto. What percentage of the work here did you have 
trouble with? 

Colonel Drersy. I would say what we have had trouble with is a 
fraction of 1 percent. If the trouble does not grow above what we 
have at the moment it would be about 2,000 square yards as compared 
to 1,000,000 square yards. That is approximately two-tenths of | 
percent. 

Mr. Furco.io. The 2,000 square yards is in what part there? 

Colonel Dery. In this area here, in the taxiway [indicating]. 

Mr. Furco.to. How many square yards? 

Colonel Dersy. I do not know how many there are in the taxiwa\ 
but in the whole paved area there are about 1,000,000 square yards 

Mr. Furco.o. Give me your guess as to the taxiway. You have 
about 2,000 square vards of trouble in the taxiway? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes; about 2,000 square yards. There is no 
reason to believe that the taxiway should not be lumped in with 
the whole. 

Mr. Furco.o. Let me for my purpose consider it differently 
About how long is the taxiway? 

Colonel Dery. Eleven thousand feet. 

Mr. Furcoio. And about how wide? 

Colonel Dersy. By 100. It is 11,000 times 100, which would b: 
1,100,000 square feet or about 100,000 square yards. 

Mr. Coy. In the taxiways there are about 220,000 square yards in 
all. 

Colonel Dery. That includes the cross taxiways also. Let us say 
that 100,000 is probably not too far wrong. That is what has devel 
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oped trouble as of now. The only reason why there is this controversy 
is the feeling that perhaps the difficulty will spread, and we have 
people studying that to find out whether it is likely to spread or not, 
and if so, what action will have to be taken. That is the whole 
story. 

DISCOVERY OF DEFECTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, how was this defective condition here—the 
2,000 feet of the taxiway —discovered, by visual inspection or bv 
testing? , 

Colonel Derny. When it began to develop this alligatory cracking 
from the surface after it had been in operation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The visual inspection would lead one to believe 
there were depressions from the wheels of the planes on the warm-up 
pad, and the various aprons, as well as the alligatory condition on the 
taxiway? 

Colonel Dery. There were a few; that is correct. That was not 
too widespread here, nor on the other place either. The extent of it 
is something that will be a matter that will require a good deal of 
study. 

Mr. Furcoxio. Did you use the 200-ton roller on this one? 

Colonel Dersy. We did not use the 200-ton roller on the finished 
product. We used it all over the base. We used it as a matter of 
routine in compacting the first layer of base course. That is one 
reasons Why we had a great deal of confidence in this job. 

Mr. Furcoio. You did not have any break-throughs when you 
used the 200-ton roller? 

Colonel Drersy. Oh, no. 

Mr. Furcoxio. Will you prepare a map of Sidi Slimane similar to 
the one that vou are going to prepare for Nouasseur showing the general 
area where the difficulties were? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

(The matter referred to will be found on p. 171.) 

Mr. Donnetuy. Colonel Derby, have you concluded your general 
presentation that you wanted to make here this morning at the out- 
set? 

Colonel Derry. I did not know that it was really intended that I 
make a general presentation. I think that it might be well, since there 
has been a good deal of discussion on the specifications, that I read 
from this general statement that I bave prepared here on the con- 
struction work, at least the paragrapbs on specifications, and then 
we might perhaps go into some of the rest of it a little later on. 

I am now reading from statement No. 4: 

Mr. Furcoto. What happened to statements 2 and 3? 

Colonel Derny. They are on different subjects. I have a whole 
flock of statements showing different subject matters. Suppose that 
I start in on this statement No. 4. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COLONEL DERBY ON CONSTRUCTION OF AIR- 
CRAFT UTILIZATION AREAS 


Mr. Furcoto. We will insert statement No. 4 in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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ConstRuUCcTION OF ATR Basts IN Morocco—FourtH STateEMENT OF 
Cou. Grorce T. Derpy 


Subject: Construction of aircraft utilization areas, 

Much of the criticism directed toward the work has concerned the constructio: 
of the aircraft utilization areas at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. By aircraft utili 
zation areas I méan runways, taxiways, and the various overgrown parking lots 
which the Air Force refers to as “aprons.’’ In order to understand this questior 
we must consider for a moment the difference between wartime and peacetirn: 
construction. 

In peacetime construction the object ordinarily is to have the most economica! 
structure 6ver a period of years, having in mind both initial cost and mainte 
nance. For wartime construction the object is ordinarily to have a structure that 
will accomplish a militarv mission regardless of other factors. A military mission 
almost always requires that the work be completed by a certain date or, if not by 
a certain date, then at the earliest possible moment, its effectiveness increasing 
with the rapidity with which it is completed. You will recall that Mr. Wise, a: 
expert from the Air Force, had some criticisms to make with respect to the rut 
ways, but when asked how he would have handled it, replied that he would hav. 
made the same decision under the circumstances. 

This brings me back to my cadet days when one of our instructors gave examples 
of some very fine facilities constructed at various ports of embarkation during 
the First World War. After having spoken for some minutes on what fine struc 
tures these facilities were, he suddenly paused and added dramatically, “They 
were colossal failures because they did not ship a single ton of material to France 
during the war.”” He then went on to point out one or two other developments 
where temporary wooden-pile structures had been emploved v hich bad retted 
away 5 vears after the war was over, and he remarked that these unpretentious 
and apparently unsatisfactory structures had been a great success because they 
had accomplished their mission of expediting the shipment of supplies to France 
during the war. 

Obviously, I found myself in a position somewhat between normal peacetime 
and wartime practices. It was apparent that we did not know when the structures 
might be needed for war. Aft the same time we have every reason to believe that 
they will probably be needed for a number of vears. I, therefore, had to aim, 
construction of the airplane utilization areas, as closely as possible at peacetiny 
standards without delaving the work. Also, methods of construction had to he 
emploved that would permit use of the fields prior to their completion. For 
example, this latter consideration involved a definite decision to use asphalt 
paving rather than concrete because it is always possible to build up an asphalt 
pavement progressively, even under traffic. Also, under the local condition- 
prevailing in Morocco, asphalt was selected on economic grounds also 

Ove of the first problems we ran into was the need of telescoping the preliminar, 
work into the construction period, doing our planning at the same time we wer 
doing the work. Let us consider a small scale analogy for a moment. When a 
man sets out to build a house, he first decides where he wants to build it and the: 
buvs a plot of ground. Next he sits down with his family, reviews his bank 
account and credit rating, figures out how long he needs the house and decide- 
on the type, size, and cost of the house. Then he hires an architect and has hin 
prepare a detailed set of plans and blueprints in the light of his needs and finances 
Finally, he selects a contractor, settles on a cost for building his house and turns 
the contractor loose to build. 

On this job, the world situation and the urgent immediate needs of the Au 
Force did not permit any such orderly programing. Instead the architeet and 
contractor were selected within davs of each other and were told, in effeet, to biiy 
equipment and materials and to design and build five airbases in Moroeeo. We 
did not know exactly where they would be located (89 different sites have been 
investigated), we did not. know exactly what we would build on them (there have 
been seven separate Air Foree programs of what we were supposed to build) and 
we did not know what the ‘floor plan’? would be (there have been several hundre: 
major changes by the Air Foree in the master plans). I have with me several! 
different sketches illustrating some of these master plan changes, which I offer fo. 

the record. What we had to do was almost the equivalent of telling an arehit ¢ 
and a contractor to build a house in Texas, without saving where, how big, what 
material, or what floor plan, but that we will figure out the answer to these ques- 
tions as the work goes along. 
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To consider now the larger job of building airfields, the following steps would 
normally be taken one at a time (1) exploration of sites; (2) negotiation for site; 
(3) negotiation of architect-engineer contract; (4) master planning; (5) preliminary 
design; (6) preparation of working drawings ard specifications; (7) advertising 
and award of construction contract; (8) obtaining materials and equipment by 
contractor; and then (9) construction. All of these began at one time, or, as 
one architect-engineer representative said, on the same Monday morning. 

In addition, we had the further problem, normally not present at all, of simul- 
taneously creating the new district organization. For until January 1951 we 
had been a one-man office; a few personnel had been selected but had net reported 
for duty. One stenographer and I constituted the East Atlantic District staff on 
January 2, 1951. 

After the award of the architect-engineer and construction contracts and 
assembly of a skeleton district organization, I departed for Paris and Moroeco about 
January 10 to participate in negotiation of the so-called technical agreement. I 
was joined in Morocco about January 20 by Mr. Porter, the architect-envineer, 
and by tep personnel cf Atlas, both of whom were getting their first look at the 
proposed job sites. We held discussions on equipment and methods of operation. 
During the meetings in Mcrocco tentative equipment lists on which the contractcr 
was already making purchases were refined with complete unanimity of the 
architect-engineer, the contractor and myself. It was decided to go ahead on the 
basis of crusher-run material, that is, material just as it comes from the crusher 
without sorting into different sizes, for the base course. The contractor went 
ahead buying equipment on that basis, buying only such screens as he considered 
necessary for the asphalt surfacing. 

Here, now, was a basic decision which definitely determined what we could 
produce when we got into actual construction, for it was a matter of months to 
get equipment from the States and a matter of additional weeks to erect crushing 
and sereening plants at the quarry sites. The lead time for such procurement 
and erection increased rather than diminished as the job went on. At the same 
time certain lists of rollers or as we say, compaction equipment, were agreed upon. 

Perhaps, at this point, it would be a good idea to consider for a moment what 
goes into a runway or taxiway. In general the finished product consists of three 
layers. The lowest laver, known as the subgrade, is usually selected earth or 
similar readily available material carefully watered and rolled to make it as strong 
as possible. In this connection, vou all remember building sand houses, when 
you were children. You had to wet the sand and pack it carefully before you 
could get it to hold any shape. The same applies on a much larger seale to 
construction of both subgrade and base course to which we come next. 

The base course usually consists of crushed rock or gravel and its thickness 
depends upon the strength of the subgrade. The base course in like manner must 
be well watered and rolled and must have a suitable assortment of sizes from 
pieces the size of a fist down to dust. As General Pick explained to you, if the 
pieces are too nearly one size it would be like a barrel of beans which hasn't any 
cohesion. If on the other hand, you fill up the holes between the beans with say 
coffee grounds—and the spaces between the coffee grounds with say—pepper— 
and the mixture is dampened and packed down tightly, you will get a hard 
surface. In the same manner we must have rocks of moderate size to fill up the 
spaces between the largest rocks, and smaller rocks to fill up the spaces between 
the moderate size rocks, and particles the size of sand to fill up the spaces 
between the small rocks, and even a little dust to fill up the spaces between the 
grains of sand. The exact proportion of every size varies with the shape of the 
particles, and there is also some variation permissible in the proportion of the 
different sizes without affecting the strength of the whole. 

In normal peacetime practice, it is customary to sort rocks of different sizes on 
screens as they come out of the crusher and recombine them according to the 
proportion desired. Needless to say, this adds to the cost and to the time of 
construction although it is recognized as paying off over a period of years. As I 
mentioned before, by crusher-run material we mean material just as it comes 
through the crusher without being passed through the sorting process I just 
described. To use such material and still get a base course that will set up 
requires a bit of ingenuity and control but with proper care, a very economical 
base can usually be produced. 

It is customary to sprinkle the finished base course with liquid asphalt in order 
to improve the bond between the base course and the asphalt paving which is to 
follow. The asphalt used for this purpose is ordinarily what is known as cut-back 
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or asphalt dissolved in naphtha or similar light petroleum product to permit it : 
flow freely at ordinary temperatures. This coat of liquid asphalt is common); 
referred to as the prime coat. 

Above the prime coat is placed the asphalt mix, or asphaltie concrete, as it is 
commonly known when it includes stones of appreciable size. The asphalti: 
concrete is essentially the same as the base course except thai the spaces betwee: 
the smallest particles are filled with hot liquid asphalt which solidifies as it cools 
Again, the care with which the ingredients of different sizes are proportioned 
makes a difference in the quality of the finished product. The particular|, 
desirable qualities are strength or stability as it is sometimes called, and water 
tightness or impermeability, as it is frequently called. The first of these qualities 
is necessary if the surface is to carry planes without rutting in hot weather. The 
latter quality is desirable for two reasons: one, to prevent water from getting to the 
subgrade, and two, to prevent fuel from soaking into the pavement and dissolving 
the asphalt which holds the mix together. This is not ordinarily serious wit! 
gasoline engine planes because the gasoline evaporates so quickly, but it become- 
more serious with jet planes because jet fuel resembles kerosene and evaporates 
very slowly, leaving a soft spot for a considerable period of time. 

Now, let’s see what actually happened when we came on the job in April 
beginning with Nouasseur. 

Subgrade.—During the first few weeks at Nouasseur, we did not have much 
trouble; however, as the dry season developed we began to have difficulty in 
getting sufficient water in the subgrade to pack the material as well as it should be 
We drilled wells and converted gasoline trucks to water tankers to improve the 
situation. Although the watering and rolling was not perfect, I understood that 
it was going along reasonably well with no more than normal bickering between 
the architect-engineer and the contractor. Field reports indicated that all sub- 
standard work was corrected on the spot. From about the middle of June, | 
heard no further complaint about subgrade compaction and was glad to conside: 
this problem as having been solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. I should 
like to make it clear that I did not at any time authorize any reduction in the 
quality of compaction specified. 

Base course.—When we got to the base course we found at Nouasseur that the 
equipment we had obtained would not produce a properly graded base rock from 
the quarry available. The difficulty was caused by the way the rock came out of 
the crusher. It did not break up into a proper assortment of sizes of particles 
to make the mix properly pack together. For some days we were very much 
worried as to what could be done about this situation. However, we were for- 
tunately able to locate, to the north of the quarry, a deposit of weathered roc! 
which we blended with the rock from the quarry and made a very satisfactor\ 
base course. Much of it was so good as to be satisfactory without any quarr\ 
rock being blended with it at all. With the complete agreement of all parties 
concerned, the blending of weathered rock and quarry run rock was accepted fo: 
the base course at Nouasseur andhas, in general, given very satisfactory results. 

Prime coat.-—When we came to put down the prime coat, we found that facilitie- 
for making cut-back or diluted asphalt were not available in quantity. After 
discussion with my engineering advisers on my own staff, we decided to go ahead 
without the prime coat. I know the architect-engineer was unhappy about the 
situation but he was unable to suggest any suitable alternative. It is also well! 
recognized that many excellent pavements have been placed without a prime coat! 
and the best advice I could get indicated that the absence of a prime coat would 
have no bad effect. 

Paving.—Now we come to the asphaltic pavement, the final layer. It soo: 
became evident that we could, with the equipment we had, produce pavemen! 
entirely adequate from the point of view of strength but it was definitely to: 
porous to stand up under extensive jet traffic without some further treatment 
The architect-engineer advised me that rolling with heavy rollers would probabl\ 
be most helpful for this condition, and the tests we conducted last summer confirn 
this. In any event, the problem of jet planes seemed to be a considerable tim: 
away and we went ahead producing the best mix we could, recognizing the fact 
that some further treatment would be necessary in the future. IT might als: 
mention that it was our practice to apply the asphalt in two layers in order to }» 
able to roll it more thoroughly. The first layer for reasons of economy if nothing 
else was much more porous than the top laver. The top layer ot Nouasseu: 
appears to be sufficiently watertight to prevent softening of the materials under 
the pavement because we have had no trouble there with any of the areas on whic 
the second layer of asphalt has been placed. There has never been any questior 
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but that the pavement will be entirely satisfactory as long as the subgrade is kept 
dry. All the experts who have inspected the work agree on that point. 

Unfortunately the rainy season caught up with us before we had completed the 
second layer over the entire job. This was especially troublesome on the opera- 
tions apron, which absorbed enough water so that when the 200-ton roller tests 
were made, it caused ruts in the surface and even broke through in five places. 
We are having a detailed study made by the best experts as to what corrective 
action should be taken for these areas. I have here several photographs of the 
operations apron at Nouasseur, which I am sure will interest the committee, which 
clearly reveal the present status of this apron. I should like to place these 
photographs in the record. 

Now you may ask, How much more trouble is likely to occur for the same 
reasons? It is impossible to answer this question flatly and with absolute assur- 
ance. Tecan say that the problem of saturation will be met before the end of this 
year and before the next rainy season, We ran the 200-ton roller—which is very 
much the same as a large locomotive in weight—over every part of the runway, 
taxiways, and apron, and produced no further evidence of failure or incipient 
weakness in pavements on which the second laver of asphalt has been placed. 
| have here a picture of this monster roller. I think you will be impressed, as I 
have been, by its size and may wish to put this picture in the record. 'We bought 
this roller, nicknamed Big Moe, on the recommendation of the architect-engineer 
to test the pavements and find any questionable work which the field inspectors 
had missed. 

I do want to refer once more to an allegation made before this committee that 
the rocks in the paving are so loose that they may be blown out by a jet plane 
and thus endanger other planes and pilots. I have checked the runways myself, 
talked with experts at the two airfields, and we find no justification for this 
allegation. 

Sidi Slimane.— Turning now to Sidi Slimane, we had no trouble with the placing 
of the subgrade. Very early in the game the water problem was solved and | 
heard no complaints on that subject, primarily because the water table is near 
enough to the surface at Sidi Slimane to permit putting down wells almost anv- 
where so that we had no difficulty getting plenty of water for compaction. When 
it came to the base course, we started using a crushed gravel from a near-yv 
gravel deposit. The contractor suggested that we could get the job done more 
quickly if he were relieved of the requirement of crushing all the gravel and 
recommended testing gravel straight from the pit for the first laver of base course. 
We then held a meeting of the architect-engineer, ourselves, and the contractor 
and looked over the product obtained in this manner, observing its action under 
the 200-ton roller. After observation of these tests, it was agreed among all 
parties concerned that the base course would be placed in two lavers of approxi- 
mately equal thickness, the lower laver to be uncrushed, the upper layer to be of 
crushed material. I may add that the purpose of crushing the gravel is to give 
more angular material so that there will be less tendeney for the particles to slide 
around on each other under the heavy wheel load. It was also agreed at the same 
time that very careful observation would be required by the inspectors to see that 
no material containing too much clay was ineluded in the finished work. 

There was quite a little row in connection with control of the clay content on the 
9th of June, and Mr. Simmons, the architect-engineer’s top man at Sidi Slimane, 
directed the contractor to stop work as Simmons did not have enough inspectors 
on hand to properly control the work. At a meeting the next day we upheld the 
architect-engineer in his contention that there was too much clay in the gravel 
placed on the 9th of June and required that it be dug out. At the same time we 
made it plain that the architect-engineer did not have the authority to stop the 
work but merely to recommend action to the area engineer who, as my representa- 
tive, would take whatever corrective action was necessary. No objection was 
raised to inspectors’ rejecting individual loads of material or directing the move- 
ment of the shovel in the gravel pit, which thev frequently did. 

Shortly after the incident on the 9th, Mr. Simmons had a row with the auditors 
and was relieved. At that time Mr. Cassidy, whose testimony the committee 
has heard, was very much concerned about the administration of PUSOM, 
particularly that by Mr. Simmons. The architect-engineer relieved him as a 
result of his difficulties with the audtors—both our own and those of the Army 
Audit Agency. Subsequent to the incident on the 9th of June, I heard no com- 
plaint at any time about the base course at Sidi Slimane until the architect- 
engineer informed me late in October that he thought, from certain tests he had 
made, that neither field was as good as we had believed it to be, but that at Sidi 
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Slimane he was not seriously concerned because of the free draining subgrade and 
base course. 

Asphalt pavement.—At Sidi Slimane as at Nouasseur we had to omit. the prime 
coat for lack of available materials. The asphalt mix is subject to the same objec- 
tions as that at Nouaseur and will presumably require the same corrective action. 

In general the pavement at Sidi Slimane has held up satisfactorily; however, 
during the rainy season water has percolated through some spots on the taxiway 
pavement in sufficient quantities to cause softening of some parts of the base course 
where the required selection of clay-free gravel had not been as careful as it should 
have been. This has caused some cracking of the asphalt surface but does not 
cause any danger and will not if it is properly maintained. It will certainly require 
at least some patching. Assuming that the base course dries out sufficiently 
during the summer, it should be possible to seal the surface to avoid any recurrence 
of the difficulty. Experts are also making a careful study of this situation 
I have here several photographs of the pavement areas at Sidi Slimane which | 
should like to show vou and place in the record. 

Specifications.—This brings us to the question of specifications. Specifications 
describe the work to be done by the contractor and go into such detail as is neces- 
sary to insure his doing the job desired of him. The Chief of Engineers has 
excellent guide specifications which ordinarily serve as standards. These speci- 
fications normally require adaptation to local materials and available equipment. 

The architect-engineer uses these standard specifications as a guide in preparing 
specifications adapted to local conditions and materials. The architect-engineer 
usually recommends such adaptations. These, in turn, are then submitted to 
the staff of the district engineer for further review and may even be forwarded 
to the Chief of Engineer's Office for final approval. Such adaptations and 
studies of local materials on a big peacetime job not infreauently go on for several 
vears before the construction contract is let. In this case it was necessary, in 
order to meet the construction deadlines, to use the most informal specifications, 
making adaptations on the job site in joint meetings of the architect-enginecer, 
the contractor and ourselves, balancing what we would like to have in a finished 
product against what it would be practical to get. 

I feel that the decisions arrived at in the series of joint meetings, which took 
place from time to time on the job, constituted the specifications under which 
we operated and that reckless disregard of specifications did not take place. On 
the contrary conscientious efforts were generally made to adhere to the decisions 
arrived at in good faith. 

In this connection, it should also be noted that the contractor had a payroll 
running into millions of dollars per month and that the men could not be laid 
off but would continue to draw their pay under their employment agreement 
whether they worked or not. It was, therefore, impractical from a financial as 
well as a military point of view to consider shutting down the job for any length 
of time to make changes in the construction plant. 

That brings up another point about specifications, namely their relation to the 
finances. When working under a unit price or lump-sum contract the specifica- 
tions form a part of the contract and the contractor is paid only for the specified 
work and only after it bas been checked for conformity with the specifications 
If work does not meet the requirements of the specifications which form part of 
his contract, he must correct the work at his own expense until it does conform. 
If he is put to great expense to produce only a minor improvement, the contract- 
ing officer still cannot pav him for it until the deficieney is corrected or unless a 
change order giving the Government the benefit of savings is negotiated. The 
basic principle is to protect the Government’s interests, not the contractor’s. 

On a cost-plus-fixed-fee job the basic principle to protect the Government's 
interest is still the same, but it operates differently. Now the specifications are 
not pert of the contract, the contractor is in effect paid the cost of doing whatever 
he is told to do by the contracting officer. So when a situation arises where we 
would like to require the contractor to comply with a certain draft of specifica- 
tions and it turns out that it will cost a large sum to make him do so, the contract- 
ing officer must consider whether the improvement that might take place as a 
result of following the proposed specification is worth the extra cost. For now 
it is the Government who pays, not the contractor. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment’s interests mav be protected by changing the svecifications rather than 
paving the cost of getting every possible refinement. Such changes do not con- 
stitute disregard of specifications but on the contrary require the exercise of the 
best judgment available. 
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To sum up: 
(1) We have produced two operational fields and made a good start on a third. 
(2) While these fields will require either additional work or considerable mainte- 
nance, there is no danger involved as indicated in some of the criticisms. 
(3) The work has been accomplished in the shortest possible time in spite of 
difficulties which have seemed at times to be insurmountable including— 
1, Initial lack of any district organization. 
2. Initial absence of plans. 
3. Lack of working agreements with foreign government. 
4. Necessity to plan and construct at the same time. 
5. Necessity to divert effort from orderly planning to study of 89 sites from 
which 5 were selected. 
6, Air Force changes in sites and master plans. 
Piece neal funding which prevented orderly planned procurement, resulting 
not cnly in increased cost of materials but also in serious delays. 
This last difficulty will be discussed in a later statement. 


SPECIFICATIONS USED FOR AIR BASES UNDER CRASH PROGRAM 
CONDITIONS 


Colonel Dersy. | would now like to make some remarks about the 
specifications. 

This brings us to the question of specifications. The specifications 
describe the work to be done by the contractor and go into such detail 
as 1s necessary to insure his doing the job desired of him. The Chief 
of Engineers has excellent guide specifications which ordinarily serve 
as standards. These specifications normally require adapiation to 
local materials and available equipment. The architeci-engineer uses 
these standard specifications as a guide in preparing specifications 
adapted to local conditions and materials. The architect-engineer 
usually recommends such adaptations. These, in turn, are then sub- 
mitted to the staff of the district engineer for further review and may 
even be forwarded to the Chief of Engineers’ Office for final approval. 
Such adaptations and studies of local materials on a big peacetime job 
not infrequently go on for several years before the construciion con- 
tract is Jet. In this case it was necessary, in order to meet ihe con- 
struction deadline, to use the most informal specifications, making 
adaptations on the job site in joint meetings of the archiiect-engineer, 
the contracior, and ourselves balancing what we would like to have 
ina finished product against what it would be practical io get. 

| feel that the decision arrived at in the series of joint meetiags. 
which took place from time to time on the job, constituted the speci- 
fications under which we operated and that reckless disregard of 
specifications did not take place. On the contrary, conscientious 
efforts were generally made to adhere to the decisions arrived at in 
good faith. 

In this connection it should also be noted that the contractor had 
a payroll running into millions of dollars per month and that the men 
could not be laid off but would continue to draw their pay under 
their employment agreement whether they worked or not. It was, 
therefore, impractical from a financial as well as a military point of 
view to consider shutting down the job for any length of time to make 
changes in the construction plans. 

That brings up another point about specifications, namely, their 
relation to finances. 

Mr. Furcorio. Before we get to that, if ] may, do vou care to cor - 
ment on that, Mr. Bonny? 
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Mr. Bonny. I believe that agrees with what we have been tryiny 
to tell the committee. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You said a moment ago “reckless disregard 0/ 
specifications.”’” Was there any disregard of specifications that took 
place? 

Colonel Dersy. I would not say that occasionally individuals did 
not disregard them. There certainly was no disregard of the specifi- 
cations on my part, or the top people of my staff, but I certainly do 
not think that you could get that many people as we had together 
on the job and at some time not find somebody who would not try for 
convenience or otherwise to slip something over once in a while, but 
there certainly was no widespread, reckless disregard in that respect. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did disregard of specifications cause you any con- 
cern as district engineer? 

Colonel Dersy. No. 

Now, I have been handed a note about the prime coat. The elimi- 
nation of the prime coat was part of the specifications so far as 1 was 
concerned, We discussed the question of the prime coat, and I said 
it was impractical to put the prime coast on, so we did not. 

Mr. Furcono. I think that you considered yesterday that it was 
more or less of a modification? 

Colonel Dersy. That is exactly the point that I make on that. 


RELATION OF SPECIFICATIONS TO FINANCES 


That brings up another point about specifications, namely, their 
relation to the finances. When working under a unit price or lump 
sum contract the specifications form a part of the contract and the 
contractor is paid only for the specified work and only after it has been 
checked for conformity with the specifications. If the work does not 
meet the requirements of the specifications which form part of his 
contract, he must correct the work at his own expense until it does 
conform. If he is put to great expense to do that, that is his hard 
luck, as many of these contractors will be glad to amplify on. The 
contracting officer cannot pay them even if it caused them a great deal 
of expense until the deficiency is corrected, or until a change order 
is negotiated. It gives the Government the benefit of savings rather 
than the contractor. The basic principle there is that you protect the 
Government’s interest and not the contractor’s interest. It is up to 
him to protect his own, and they are usually pretty good at that. 

On a CPFF job the basic principle to protect the Government's 
interest is still the same, but it operates differently. Now the specili- 
cations are not part of the contract, the contractor is in effeet paid 
the cost of doing whatever he is told to do by the contracting officer. 
So when a situation arises where we would like to require the con- 
tractor to comply with a certain draft of specifications and it turns 
out that it will cost a large sum to make him do so, the contracting 
officer must consider whether the improvement that might take place 
as a result of following the proposed specification is worth the extra 
cost. For now it is the Government who pays. not the contractor 
In other words, the Government’s interests may be protected by 
changing the specifications rather than paying the cost of getting 
every possible refinement. You cannot say to the fellow, “You bid 
that way; go ahead and fix it up.” Such changes do not constitut: 
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disregard of specifications, but on the contrary require the exercise 
of the best judgment available. 
I think that covers the general situation on specifications. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING, LOADING, AND PLACING PIT-RUN MATERIAL 


Before we go any further, I think it might be well if I would read 
to you this memorandum, since it pertains to some controversial 
matters that have come up again. It is a memorandum directed the 
lith of June 1951. 


1. A conference was held on the Sidi Slimane site this date with reference to 
the design of the gravel base for the runway and taxiways. 

2. The following personnel attended: 

\tlas Constructors: Mr. Peters and Mr. Love. 

Pusom: Messers. Butler, McCreary, Bennet, Sass, Simmons, and Grigg. 

District engineer: Lieutenant Colonel Haseman, Messrs. Jernigan, Gill, and 
t OV. 

3. The purpose of the meeting was to reach a decision upon the design of the 
flexible pavement utilizing as much pit-run gravel as possible in order to meet 
the July 14, 1951, operational completion date. 

4. Tests made on the 6- to 8-inch pit-run base material indicate that material 
is satisfactory for the lower base course. ‘The results were based on eight passes of 
the 200-ton roller wherein none of the material failed under this test rolling. 

5. The design for the runway was approved as follows: 

(a) Each end 2,000-foot length to have a lower course of pit-run gravel 6-inch 
compacted depth placed in one layer and test rolled with 200-ton roller and 
6-inch compacted top course placed in two equal layers crushed to 2-inch maxi- 
mum size. The surface is to consist of 4-inch hot-mix asphaltic concrete placed 
in two equal layers using l-inch maximum-size aggregate. 

(b) Center 7,000-foot length to have 9-inch compacted depth pit-run gravel 
base in lower course rolled with 200-ton roller and 3-inch compacted depth top 
course placed in one layer crushed to 2-inch maximum size. The hot-mix 
asphaltic concrete surface is to be 3-inch placed in two equal courses, 1-inch 
maximum aggregate size. 

6. The taxiway design was approved as follows: k 

(a) Lower course 6-inch compacted depth pit-run material compacted with 
200-ton roller and top course 6-inech compacted depth placed in two equal courses 
crushed to 2-inch maximum size. The hot-mix asphalt concrete to be 4-inch 
lepth placed in 2 courses—-1-inch maximum-size aggregate 

7. The suecess in using the pit-run material in the base course is dependent 
ipon proper selection in the pit and proper care in loading and placing. The use 
of the pit-run material will materially increase the progress of the runway and 
axiway construction. 

L. 8. Coy, 
Acting Chief, Engineering and Operations Division, 
ce: Atlas Constructors (4) 
PUSOM (4) 

That sentence about the proper care in loading and selecting the 
material in the pit and placing it, is the key to the whole thing. To 
whatever extent there may have been an occasional truckload that 
vot in that was not carefully selected, those would constitute the 
spots where you are having trouble. The great mass of it, I feel 
confident, is perfectly O. K., otherwise I would not have done it that 
way. There have been certain spots where apparently there was 
some material that got through. 

[ may add again that this could happen in perfectly good faith, 
On a dark night it is very difficult to judge the material too carefully 
in the borrow pit. In my mind this document constituted a specifica- 
tion for that. It may not be a document labeled “Specifications,” 
and having all the trimmings you usually think of in a specification, 
but it certainly gives the contractor and our people and the architect- 
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engineer people the necessary guidance to know what they are trying 
to do. 

Mr. Furco.o. At that meeting there were apparently representa- 
tives from your office, the contractor’s office, and the architect- 
engineer’s office? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro. Although there may have been a difference of 
opinion, at the conclusion of the meeting did you all resolve your 
differences and agree upon what should be done, and how? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Furco.o. You stated that the important thing was the selec- 
tion of the material from the gravel pit? 

Colonel Drersy. That is true, sir-—the selection and the rolling and 
the placing of it. 

Mr. Furcoto. What precautionary measures did the engineers use 
to make sure that the proper materials were selected, and what pre- 
cautionary measures did any of the other people there agree to use? 

Colonel Dersy. For that purpose we had hired the architect- 
engineers; in other words, they furnished the inspectors. We had 
only a very limited number of people there. Now, the scheme was 
that the architect-engineer would have a man out there in the pit, 
and he would watch where the shovel was digging, and if he did not 
like the material that was being dug he would go to the pit super- 
intendent and ask him to move the shovel. 

In general, we asked him not to ask the shovel operator direct. 
The contractor had one man there in charge of several shovels in 
the pit, and it made for better coordination to deal with the con- 
tractor’s man in charge in the quarry itself. 

Then, as a second precaution after that, when the material got 
into the job and after the roller got over it, and if there was too much 
clay in it, the inspector at that state would again say, “Take this 
stuff out.” 

If there were differences of opinion, naturally the contractor would 
feel more strongly in favor of leaving it in than the Pusom man 
might about taking it out. In that case the differences of opinion 
went to my man, the area engineer, who was on the job, and he would 
go out and take a look at it and if it looked bad to him, he would 
say, “Take it out.” If it looked good to him and the architect 
engineer’s man thought it looked bad, they would have a test made on 
it and see, and if the test indicated that it was not good, then thes 
would take it out. 

Mr. Furcoro. In general, to begin with, vour office would rely 
probably of necessity, primarily on the architect-engineer? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. I would like to ask the Atlas company representative 
if someone would comment first of all upon this meeting and as to 
whether or not the general conclusion was reached, as indicated by the 
colonel. Secondly, whether or not you people regarded the main items 
being the same ones as the district engineer did? Then we will get 
into some other questions. 

Mr. Bonny. I concur in the colonel’s statement. I am famihar 
with that particular document decause | have been through some of the 
records of these meetings, and that is exactly what. the procedure was. 
I think the colonel has brought out, possibly better than we, exactly 
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what really constituted specifications on this job. They had to, of 
necessity, be formulated as the conditions in the field developed. 

I believe that I attempted to bring that out in the previous testi- 
mony. 

When it was agreed what was to be done, then the district engineer’s 
orders were issued, and in the final analysis of it, the area engineer was 
the authority on the job, subject only to appeal to the district engineer, 
or his authorized representative for final determination. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do you agree also that probably one of the most 
important things was the selection of the materials fro u the pit? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. The particular conditions surround- 
ing the pit at Sidi Slimane were somewhat difficult because the pit, 
when finally opened up and used fo° the base course, apparently did 
not prove to be as consistent as ita peared on fist test, and when the 
first area Was Opened up it is my understanding that it was increasingly 
difficult to maintain uniformity of material as the pit widened out and 
more material was taken from it. 

It was attempted all along to stay within the gradations and the 
type of material that was satisfactory, but there was some clay in the 
pit, and there were instances——and we brought them out vesterday, 
where material was removed by the day shift on an inspection that 
had been considered by all concerned to be entirely satisfactory on the 
night shift, because it was almost impossible to tell at night whether 
you were getting a little more clay or not. I think that is the story 
on it. 

Mr. Furcovo. If there were occasions when there was any dis- 
agreement as to whether there was too much clay or some other 
material in the gravel so that it could not be used, and if there was 
disagreement between the Atlas people and the architect-engineer 
people, in that situation do vou go along with the colonel’s story 
that it would then be put up to the office of the engineer? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. The area engineer, first, and then 
if the area engineer’s decision was questioned, then to the district 
engineer's office itself. There was no question about the authority. 


QUESTION AS TO DIFFERENCES OF OPINION AND JUDGMENT OF CON- 
STRUCTORS AND ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS OR DISTRICT ENGINEERS 


Mr. FurcoLto. Was there ever any time to your recollection when 
the judgment of the Atlas people as to what should or should not be 
used differed from the judgment of either the architect-engineers or 
the district engineer? 

Mr. Bonny. I believe there were one or two occasions when we 
differed from the decisions of the architect-engineer, and the final 
determination was made by the area engineer. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you recall whether or not the final determination 
was made in line with your views, or contrary to them? 

Mr. Bonny. I think on more than one occasion, and I remember at 
least one, where the determination was contrary to our views. | 
remember at least one where it was made according to our views. It 
went both ways, and necessarily. 

Mr. Furcoito. Was there ever any occasion when a decision was 
made contrary to your views that was not a decision upon which 
reasonable men might differ? In other words, was there ever one 
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where vou said they were way out of line, or was it a decision pret: 
close to the border either way? 

Mr. Bonny. Right along the border. 

Mr. Furco.o. Colonel, would your recollection on these points |) 
the same as those of Mr. Bonny? 

Colonel Derry. That is correct. I would say that the thing wen: 
so smoothly on that that I was hardly conscious of there being diffe 
ences out there at Sidi Slimane. After about the middle of Jun 
I did not hear a peep of difficulty on that that I remember at th): 
time. 

I might mention that I am fully aware of the Simmons ineide:: 
which happend on the 10th of June, when Mr. Simmons, who wa- 
the architect-engineer’s representative, directed the work to = | 
stopped. This meetine was the 11th, was it not? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Colonel Derny. He directed that the work be stopped, as he sai 
in his memorandum, on account of unutterable confusion. As lie 
said in a memorandum to his own people, it was probably because 
he did not have enough inspectors. He complained about that at 
the time, not having adequate inspectors. 

Also, by confusion I think he meant that there was too much clay 
going into the ground, because we held a meeting after that incident, 
also, and at that meeting we upheld Mr. Simmons and had the damn 
stuff dug out just exactly alone the lines we were talking about. Woe 
got rid of the stuff and heard no more about it. 

Now | might mention also that Mr. Simmons was only there in the 
very early period of the work. Soon after that he had a row with the 
auditor. Mr. Cassidy, whom vou probably heard about, of the Army 
Audit Agency, was very much concerned with the architect-engineer’s 
administration at that time, and as mentioned in yesterday's testi- 
mony, at that time he was saying all the sorts of things about the 
architect-engineer that he subsequently said about Atlas, and at least 
in the architect-engineer’s case has been pretty well convinced—he was 
himself convinced later that there was not crooked work going on. 

At any rate, he had quite a row with this Mr. Simmons, and also 
our auditors were along there with them. On account of differences 
of an administrative nature like that, PUSOM relieved the man 
about the 13th of June, when not more than 5 percent of the work 
had been done. So that Mr. Simmons’ knowledge applies only to the 
first 5 percent of the base course work, and the other 95 percent lhe 
does not know anything about, because he left there. 

Mr. Furco.io. Before we get into too many details like that, I was 
wondering if you had more or less completed your general presentation, 
because Congressman Davis and Mr. Donnelly may have some 
questions. 

Colonel Haseman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoxro. Proceed, Colonel. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WARTIME AND PEACEJIME CONSTRUCTION 


Colonel Dersy. | would like to bring up as a justification for tha: 
attitude toward the definition of specifications I described there, whic! 
was used in the discussions to date, the difference between wartime 
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and peacetime construction. In peacetime construction the object 
is ordinarily to have the most economical structure over a period of 
years having in mind both initial cost and maintenance. For wartime 
construction the object is ordinarily to have a structure that will ac- 
complish the military mission regardless of other factors. The mili- 
tary mission almost always requires that the work be completed by a 
certain date; or, if it is not by a certain date, at as early a time as 
possible, and its effectiveness increases with the rapidity with which it 
is put down. 

You will recall that Mr. Wise, an expert from the ie Force, had 
some criticisms to make with respect to the paved areas, but when 
asked how he would have handled it-he replied he belie oa he would 
have done substantially the same thing as I did. He qualified that 
statement by saying he only would have done so up until the 14th of 
July, but that is another issue we can talk about later. 

That brings me back to an illustration I remember from my cadet 
days, Which I thought was particularly applicable, and have kept in 
mind ever since those davs. The instructor described some very fine 
facilities that were constructed at various ports in the United States 
for shipping material to France during the First World War, and after 
having spoken some little time about what fine structures they were he 
paused and said, “They were colossal failures because they did not 
ship a single ton.” Then he went on further to point out certain 
areas where they had put in a temporary pile structure which rotted 
away 5 vears after the war, and they were successes. 

I obviously found myself in a position somewhat between normal 
peacetime and wartime practices. I had to do something. Appar- 
ently we did not know when the structures might be needed for war, 
and at the same time we had every reason to believe they would 
probably be needed for a good many years. I, therefore, had to aim 
in construction at the airplane utilization area, as closely as possible 
to peacetime standards without delaying the work. Also, methods 
of construction had to be employed which would permit use of the 
fields prior to their completion. 

One of the first problems we ran into also was a need of telescoping 
the preliminary work into the construction period, doing our planning 
at the same time that we were doing the construction work. I 
believe I mentioned to you yesterday, so I will not read it again, 
the analogy of a fellow building a house, where they would normally 
make plans. 

Mr. Furco.o. Yes, you covered that. 

Colonel Dersy. I will skip that part of it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel, you were not here yesterday, and this is 
getting highly repetitious. We went through this in some detail 
yesterday, and Colonel Haseman testified and the contractors went 
through this, and this is a repetition in large degree of what was testi- 
fied to yesterday. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoxio. Colonel, will you go into some of the differences in 
construction as between Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane? 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 
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SELECTION OF GRAVEL FOR CONSTRUCTION AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donnetty. Colonel, let me ask you a couple of questions, 
Maybe we can pinpoint it and move along. 

As I understand it, at Nouasseur you got rocks from the quarry and 
used crushers to break them down. 

Colonel Drersy. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. It was broken down to a maximum of 3% minus 
gradation. 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You put that in the base at Nouasseur? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

Mr. Donne.ty. At Sidi Slimane the construction was different in 
this respect, as I understand it; you went to a gravel pit and exca- 
vated the gravel out with a shovel, as it lay in its natural state, inter- 
mingled with clay, and you took a calculated risk. 

Colonel Derny. That is just the point there, sir; we tried to elimi- 
nate that clay by not digging in the places where the clay was. In 
other words, we did not just dig the pit wholesale. Where we found 
clay pockets the inspector would direct that that material be dug out 
and wasted or in some cases they would abandon the whole face of the 
pit. By the ‘face’ I mean the vertical wall you are digging against 
with the shovel. 

It is not quite correct to say we took it just as it was, intermingled 
with clay, and took chances. We selectively dug the material from 
there. Apparently some of the clay got by us. 

Mr. Donnetty. Well, Colonel, when you did selectively dig the 
gravel in the pit—— 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you make any effort to screen out the clay or 
any other materials or particles which were there in the pit with the 
gravel? Did you screen it? 

Colonel Dersy. We did not screen it: no, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that a calculated risk? 

Colonel Dersy. I would not say it was a calculated risk. We did 
not think it was a risk. 

Mr. Donnetity. You had not explored this pit sufficiently in 
advance of beginning your digging operations to know the quality of 
the gravel there; is that right? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes, I think we had explored it pretty well. | 
think it might be well to let Mr. Coy take the stage at that point, 
since he was in charge of the technical end of it, and can describe the 
detailed answers. 

Mr. Donne.tuy. Let me ask one more question. 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.iy. The standard at Sidi Slimane was 2-inch maximum 
for your gravel as against 3' inches for your rock at Nouasseur; !s 
that correct? 

Colonel Dersy. No. Two inches was the upper layer. The lower 
layer was not crushed at all. It was just what was dug. 

Colonel Haseman. Called pit run. 

Mr. Coy. To clarify the other point; of course we made investiga- 
tions. We did explore the pit, and we did dig test holes, and we 
tested the materials. We even went so far as to put down tes! 
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sections. We tested them saturated in the worst conditions. We 
tested them dry in the best conditions. Then we made a decision 
on the material after it was tested, and we felt sure that the material 
was satisfactory. 

Now, so far as clay being in the pit, that is a misconception. The 
clay was not intermingled with the gravel. When we ran into clay 
it was certainly apparent. You could see it. It was either in a 
laver or in a pocket, or there might be a section of it. As the gravel 
was deposited in its original state you would run into those points. 
They were definite and you could see them by observation. You did 
not have to test to tell when you ran into those things. 

But you should not have the conception that there was clay in the 
gravel, because there are many, many tests that show there definitely 
was not clay in the gravel. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is the explanation for the alligator you had in the 
taxiway at Sidi Slimane in part or whole that there was clay there in 
the base course intermingled with the gravel? 

Colonel Drersy. By the time it got into the base course that is 
correct, sir. Suppose the shovel hit a pocket of this clay here and 
got a truckload of the clay and the next truckload might happen to 
be good gravel. By the time the bulldozer and the grader had spread 
it all out it would be more or less intermingled. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But vou attribute the difficulty there at Sidi 
Slimane to the clay iitermingled with the gravel in certain sections? 

Colonel Dersy. That, plus water, of course. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask vou this, sir: If vou had had the time, 
would it have been a more desirable practice to screen gravel before 
you laid in on your base course? 

Colonel Drersy. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. If vou had it to do over again would vou have 
screened vour gravel? 

Colonel Dersy. No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Why? 

Colonel Dersy. Because I could not possibly have met construc- 
tion deadlines. 

Mr. Donne.tty. You mean within the time allotted vou for con- 
struction? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. Had I gone back under different 
conditions—that is, if I had it to do over again and somebody said 
that instead of doing this in a few months | could take a year on it, 
then I would have screened the gravel. 


QUESTION AS TO WHETHER COMPLETION DATE FOR SIDI SLIMANE AND 
NOUASSEUR WAS REALISTIC 


Mr. Donnetiy. You feel, then, that the completion date for both 
Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur was highly unrealistic? 

Colonel Dersy. Oh, no. Again, you have ‘‘completion date.” 
Let us go back to another little point on that. 

In other words, the date for putting them in operation certainly 
was not unrealistic. The idea that by doing that you would have the 
Whole field completed is something that, of course, nobody even 
imagined. In other words, I think perhaps there has been so much 
stress placed on this 14th of July date, where we got some planes in 
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there, that people think maybe we came somewhere near complet): 
the field by that time. But it was only a fraction of what was needed, 
That fraction only had the first layer of asphalt on it. In other words, 
we had none of that parking area available. 

Now, that is one of the reasons why you have engineers int!) 
service instead of having the pilots employ the contractors direc 
We are supposed to be people who know a little bit about it, who 
understand what the Air Force is driving at when they send us 0: 
a mission, and we have to interpret that sort of thing for the civilia: 
firms and the contractors who are hired. We were sent over ther 

This is again, of course, a highly classified figure, but you cay 
modify it if we need to. We were sent over there to fix up the fields 
to take care of several hundred airplanes, and we did not have enough, 
to take care of as much as 100 on the 14th of July. That was 1); 
reason why I felt that we had to keep on pushing and get some plac: 
off the runway and off the taxiway where you can park planes fo 
some time. 

In other words, all we had on the 14th of July was one loop. Thi 
bombers that came in and were parked there were end to end on the 
taxiway. If one broke down at each end of the string you could 
not have gotten the others out. We did not have a really operating 
facility as of that stage. 


PRACTICES USED UNDER PEACETIME PROGRAM FOR THE AIR BASES 


Mr. Davis. As of this last November was the “urgent” Jabel not 
taken off of the work over there? 

Colonel Derspy. No. The first I ever heard of the “urgent” label 
coming off the job was in January. 

Mr. Davis. Make it January, then. 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct, sir. About the Ist of February, 
late in January. 

Mr. Davis. Since that time has there been any change in your 
practices with respect to the preparation of the aggregate and things 
of that kind? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct, sir. That is quite correct. W 
are now in the process of converting the plants to turn out the aggre- 
gate which will comply fully with the standard peacetime guide speci- 
fications such as we would use back here. [It is turning out to be a 
rather slow thing. We started making that conversion back in Janu- 
arv and we have not gotten it finished yet. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that you are doing some of the sereen- 
ing and taking other precautions you did not take at the time on 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane? 

Colonel Derry. The way we are doing now is for the most part to 
divert the output of the crushers to secondary facilities, where we do 
not have to design for the enormous wheel loads you have on the 
planes.. In other words, secondary roads and things of that. sor' 
around the base. 

General Notp. Until vour plant is complete. 

Colonel Derry. Until we get the conversion completed. Othe: 
wise it would have been a prohibitive job to complete it, because vou 
would have had again that enormous payroll going on while making 
the conversion. Fortunately, there is other work that can go on. 
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Now we are finding as far as the base-course material at Sidi 
Slimane is concerned, by running it twice through the crusher—- 
which is also an expensive and laborious procedure, but we are crushing 
it down in much smaller particles—we are able to make suitable base- 
course Material even without some of the screens we have on order. 
However, we are not able to produce the material for the asphalt 
layer, and we are having to suspend any asphalt work until the addi- 
tional screens get there. 

Colonel Haseman. May I add one thing here, Mr. Chairman? 


STATUS OF SIDI SLIMANE AIR BASE 


| have spread out before you there a master plan of Sidi Slimane 
which shows in red the aircraft utilization areas; the runway, parallel 
taxiway, aprons, and the dispersal area as presently planned. I have 
hatched in on this in red lines the pavement which was usable on the 
i4th of July of last veer. That usable pavement is pavement which 
had only binder course asphalt. Planes would land and can land on 
the binder course asphalt. The surface asphalt was not in place on 
the 14th of July. 

Mr. Furcoto. That hatched area was the operations area? 

Colonel HasemMan. That is correct, sir. That is the pavement 
on which the planes landed, taxied and took off at that time. I think 
it is obvious that that is onlv a very small percentage of the total 
paved area, and obviously entirely inadequate to support continuing 
combat operations. There is no place to park the planes, for example. 

Colonel Dersy. That is certainly true for any large-scale operations. 


DISCUSSION OF COMPLAINTS OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO AIR INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


Mr. Davis. Colonel Derby, just to wind up this phase of the thing 
here: Yesterday there was testimony that at the time that a Mr. James 
Wise, who was identified as a special assistant to the Air Inspector 
General, was in north Africa and made complaints with respect to 
failure to live up to specifications, that you were the ranking on-the- 
spot officer of the Corps of Engineers in north Africa. Did you see 
Mr. Wise at any time in north Africa? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Did he make any complaints to you with respect to 
failure of the construction engineer to live up to specifications on the 
work being done there? 

Colonel Dersy. I do not recollect so. He wrote a report when he 
got home which, of course, I did not see. I do not recollect his having 
talked to me very much at all while he was there. He spent a lot of 
his time with the architect-engineer and the Air Force. He did not 
even see General Old before he left. They took off just before 
Christmas in something of a hurry. I think some of the discussion he 
might have had with me he did not have. 

Mr. Furcoto. What was that? 

Colonel Dery. I say he took off and came back to the States. 

Mr. Furcoro. I thought you said, “Some of the discussion he had 
With me- 

Colonel Dersy. He might have had, had he not been in a hurry to 
get back. He did not. At any rate, I do not recollect ever getting 
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anything in the way of constructive or specific criticism of what he 
thought I ought to do. Certainly no recommendation, I am per- 
fectly sure of that. 

Mr. Davis. When was the first time you became aware of the com- 
plaints that Mr. Wise made with respect to this failure to live up to 
specifications in north Africa? 

Colonel Drersy. I believe the first time I ever saw Mr. Wise’s report 
was about the end of January or early in February when General Pick 
and Mr. Phillippe and Mr. Pringle came over, and I believe it was at 
about that time, but I am not perfectly sure. 

Colonel Haseman. May I interject something at this point? 

I think the impression has been created before the committee that 
the district engineer and his staff did not know of the things about 
which Mr. Wise complained, as differentiated from his specifie report. 
I think it should be brought to the attention of the committee that the 
things he was complaining about in general were things we had known 
about fora long time. He just made them a matter of written record. 

So far as I know, his report was based partially, at least, on Mr. 
Griffiths’ report, and we were aware months before of some of the 
things Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Wise had complained about, and we had 
taken specific action on a number of them. 

There are specific things I ean tell you about. We had started 
correction on some things weeks or even months before he came over. 
One was the criticism on the density of the asphalt. As early as July 
we started a testing program to increase the density and decrease the 
porosity by using heavy rollers. That program was in a test stage 
most of last summer, and has long since been directed to the contractor 
to carry out next summer when the pavement temperatures are proper. 

Also, he complained about some of the subgrade at Nouasseur. 
We had already put into the mill the use of the 200-ton roller as a test 
instrument both to uncover any unsatisfactory spots and to fully 
consolidate the material that might not have been fully compacted 
when placed in the subgrade. 

In other words, the things he complained about were not new ideas. 
We were not sitting there and moving blithely ahead in terms of con- 
struction which might be considered unsatisfactory. We were aware 
of these conditions in general and had already taken steps to correct 
the great majority of them. 

Mr. Davis. You do not feel, then, that the circumstances surround- 
ing Mr. Wise’s complaints revealed any lack of coordination between 
the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers in getting this job done the 
way the Air Force wanted it in north Africa? 

Colonel Derry. | would not think so. In other words, he was an 
inspector and he did not represent anybody's particular views, any- 
way. In other words, his views are not the views of the Air Force, 
and I do not think that it necessarily follows that the faet that wi 
did not get his report for a month or so is necessarily a sign of faulty 
coordination. It had to be checked by somebody back home to 
decide whether they wanted to agree with him or not. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you were doing this job for the Air Force. Th 
Air Force sent Wise over there to inspect that job. 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And to let them know whether the job was being done 
the way they wanted it. I would assume that is what he went there 
for. 
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Colonel Derry. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. You were doing it. You were not only doing it, but 
you were doing it fast. If a report was not going to be brought to 
someone’s attention, so that corrective action could be taken, it was 
going to be too late. The horse would be out of the barn and it 
would be too late to do anything about it, would it not? 

Colonel Dersy. Let us put it this way: 1 think the point there is 
that the horse was already out of the barn, so far as that is concerned. 
There was very little additional work being done between Christmas, 
when he came in, and the time when we got the directive to change the 
procedure and take off the urgent label. In other words, he left there, 
I think, the 20th of December or thereabouts. He just barely got 
back in time for Christmas, I know. 

I believe that the Air Force wrote its directive about the middle of 
January. By the time you get through with a big headquarters 
studying a controversial question like that, I do not think that is too 
startling. We also had taken off some time during the Christmas 
holidays, so that there was very little, if anything, done that would 
have been done differently had he been able to get that order changing 
the urgency out a little bit earlier than it was. 

Mr. Davis. This really was not as big a rush job as Congress was 
told, then, if they could take the usual time off at Christmas on a 
critical thing like this, and so on. 

Colonel Dersy. Well, there were a number of reasons why that 
appeared to be a desirable thing to do. In the first place, everybody 
was beginning to get a little bit on edge by that time, and tempers 
all around the place were beginning to get ruffled. The weather was 
making some of the work very definitely difficult. We had had to 
shut down a lot of the work at Nouasseur on account of the rainy 
weather. Also, the fact is that the rainy weather had actually 
caused a considerable suspension of the work. 

We have found by experience that you do not get too much work 
out of people around Christmas time, anyway, and vou have to pay 
them double time when you work them on holidays, and various 
other things of that sort, which made it seem to me that the few days 
that we took at Christmas were not out of line; that they would pay 
off in increased production otherwise. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoto. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Furcoto. You may proceed, Mr. Donnelly. 
Prorerty Accounts AND ContTrout PrRoceDURES 


Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Chairman, the second main category of 
criticisms, and I understand there were two main categories of criti- 
cism, was the failure to establish and maintain adequate property 
accounting and control procedures, and that is encompassed in B in 
the basic document. 

Since we recessed this morning Colonel Haseman suggested it 
might expedite and facilitate this he saring if we address ourselves to 
the criticism with respect to the corps first. 
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Colonel Dersy. I think I can answer that part of it, Mr. Chairman. 
I have discussed this many times with Mr. O’Connor, who was the 
person over there. The fact is that the tallies were actually made 
but they were not necessarily on the proper-forms. The evidence was 
obtained that receipts for material had been obtained before any pay- 

ments were made particularly by the Government. There are 4 
number of cases that they have not been paid from bills, because they 
have not had sufficient evidence to sustain‘reimbursement. But we 
have not reimbursed any bills in which there was no evidence that the 
material had been received. I think that covers that point. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now the specific question is asked here in charge 
B-1, that tallies were not made from the inspection and receipt of 
material based upon the inspection of the receipt for the material, but 
that the tallies were made from the vendor’s invoice. Was that the 
practice? 

Colonel Derry. Tallies were made by the inspection of the mate- 
rial. 

Colonel Haseman. I might explain the basis for the statement 
that there were two pieces of paper involved. One was a tally and 
one a receiving and inspection report called an R. & JT. The tally 
is a slip of paper that the wareliouse makes at the time of arrival of 
the truck, as material is taken off the truck. 

The receiving and inspection report is a fiscal document, which is 
made subsequently, normally, to the tally and is submitted as a part 
of the voucher for reimbursement. 

Mr. Donnettiy. Is that standard practice in the construction in- 
dustry or not? 

Colonel Haseman. That is standard Government practice; there 
is a particular form of paper used. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. Is it the practice for the clerk to make up the 
fiscal document, called the R. & I.—-the receiving and inspection 
report, first using the vendor's invoice for nomenclature purposes? 

Colonel Haseman. He may very well have done that. It is not 
normal practice or good business for the clerk to make the R. and I. 
report completely from the vendor's invoice which very often may 
vary and they may not actually have on the truck all the things that 
are in the invoice. 

I might add on this whole property thing, as to the allegations with 
reference to it, that they generally pertain to circumstances that 
existed prior to the Ist of August of last vear, when the same urgency 
and the same personnel shortages, and the same difficulty in obtaining 
people existed that we wave had under section A; they were equall) 
applicable, perhaps more applicable, because we were more concerned 
in getting construction people over there in the early days than we 
were in getting administrative people. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Atlas contractors have categorically denied 
the criticism in B-1. Would you read their denial and let me know if 
the Corps agrees with it? 

Colonel Haseman. Mr. Donnelly, without intending to criticize, | 
would say that it is not a complete answer 

So far as the preparation of tallies is concerned, I am in complete 
agreement with what they say, and I can quote here from one of the 
Supply Division’s statements dated May 28, 1951, with respect to the 
supply inspections. In the last paragraph, ‘The situation is gen- 
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erally one of total confusion insofar as receipts for local purchases are 
concerned with the one exception that tallies de finitely appear to 
have been made for every incoming shipment. Insofar as the 
amount of tallies is concerned, I think it is a correct statement. 

Insofar as the answer to the other portion of the section that the 
R. and I. reports were prepared from invoices, | do not personally 
know. I do believe that the contractor since that time has made 
every effort to try to get the records reasonably accurate. With the 
personnel that were furnished, the staff was not equipped to do it the 
way it normally would have been done in peacetime operation. 


INADEQUACIES IN SYSTEM DUE TO RACKLOG OF PROPERTY AND 
ACCOUNTING RECORDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Is this true generally, Colonel Haseman, that from 
the beginning of the operation, frem the beginning of the delivery of 
material in Africa until some time in August, the records of accounting 
and property control were not maintained contemporaneously? In 
other words, a backlog developed and there came a point some time 
after July 14 when there was a period when they no longer knew 
whether they had sufficient records of property on hand, although 
they found generally that there were sufficient tallies and that there 
were not sufficient receipt and inspection—R. and I. records. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Colonel HaAseMan. | would say it was correct. It has been our 
opinion that prior to some nebulous date which we have indicated as 
about the Ist of August, it was a physical impossibility for Atlas, 
with the people they had, and with the tremendous flow of materials 
coming in, to keep adequate property and accounting records; but 
they have kept records from which complete accounts could be built, 
and in my opinion they have done a reasonable job on that. But 
they could not have current reports on all property records prior to 
about that date. It has been our opinion that since about the Ist 
of August they should have had enough people on the job and in this 
organization to have developed the records to the point where they 
would be current and adequate. 

The fact that that did not result has been a maiter of serious 
concern to the district engineer, so much so, that by October, when 
it appeared that deliveries were not still catching up, he cabled Mr. 
Mills and asked him to come over and spend enough time to straighten 
out the entire administrative difficulty. I go so far as to say that the 
property records now, at the present, are not completely satisfactory 
but they are far better than they have ever been and they are im- 
proving rapidly. I am confident that they will be current and will 
remain current in the very hear future. 


SUPPLY OF PROPERTY FORMS 


Mr. Donne.ty. With respect to property control, did vou furnish 
them the proper forms? 

Colonel Haseman. Oh, yes, and that has been one of the ques- 
tions- 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was it possible for the Corps to prescribe and 
supply the proper forms? 
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Colonel Haseman. The forms prescribed for the CPFF contracts 
are the standard Government forms. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, with respect to this Morocco operation. 
when this crash job first started, was there any great problem in 
getting an ample supply of standard forms as prescribed by the 
Engineer Manual? 

Colonel Haseman. In the light of the other things under considera- 
tion at that time, it was a problem. 


CHANGES IN PROPERTY FORMS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Was it true that the contractor actually kept rec- 
ords on a form and at the present time is carrying the records on this 
particular form, but they were later told by the Corps of Engineers 
that the right form that they should be kept on was another form? 
And they changed, but then had to go back to the original form which 
the contractor was using? 

Colonel Haseman. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. McCuary. That is not exacily the way it happened. 

Mr. Donne tity. Would vou comment on that? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes; we had a form, the established property form, 
with the standard information, and we were using that. At the 
insistence of the Army Audit Agency it was changed to a second form: 
then upon the visit of Mr. Bobzein he insisted that we go back to 
substantially the first form. The Corps of Engineers did not insist 
on that in the first place. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was the first form in conformity with the Engi- 
neers? 

Mr. McCuary. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. How did the Army Audit Agency get into the 
picture so as to require an entire change in the approved form? 

Colonel Haseman. It is one of the responsibilities of the Army 
Audit Agency to audit the property accounts, and I presume that it 
was in preparation and anticipation of some such audit that Mr; 
Cassidy made the change. I do not know that of my own persona! 
knowledge. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Do you know whether the accounting forms and 
accounting procedure and the property controls created a serious 
problem for the district engineer in the matter of getting funds 
released by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Derry. I never heard of that. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is something we will go into a little later. | 
understood there was some criticism. 

Colonel Derny. There may have been, but I never heard that the 
property control was any reason why we had difficulty in getting funds. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. MeClary, apparently we have an agreement 
between the Corps of Engineers and the contractors with reference to 
the tally-in card. 

Mr. McCuary. Yes. 


PREPARATION OF RECEIPT AND INSPECTION REPORTS FROM INVOICES 


Mr. Donne.iy. Would you care to comment on the second phase 
that they made up the R. & I. reports from invoices? 





Mr. McCrary. Our answer to that is that at that time, in the early 
stages of the job, in many cases, the vendor’s delivery ticket, which 
may or may not have been a copy of the invoice, was used as the tally 
sheet, and was used for the purpose of nomenclature. You must 
remember that we had many people over there whom we had to recruit 
from all sorts and walks of life. They were not necessarily very 
familiar with the types of parts and supplies that go into an invoice 
or delivery ticket, or that are going to be used on the job. We got 
the best people we could, but the best way they could identify these 
articles was by the model number or the piece itself. The model 
number was on the delivery ticket or the invoice, and it was used for 
nomenclature in making up the cards. 

But, in receiving those materials, they actually made a tally, physi- 
cally counted the things, and checked them on the tally. The fact of 
the matter is that they had the invoice in their hand, and a separate 
tally sheet in their hand, but that did not mean that they were actually 
using the vendor’s invoice as a tally slip. 

While they were making a tally sheet, they were making a physical 
check, but used the invoice to get the nomenclature. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do we understand your position to be that, as far 
as control is concerned, in almost every case, almost uniformly, the 
tally clerk and the receipt and inspection clerk did make adequate 
records based on what was delivered——— 

Mr. McCuary. Exactly—— 

Mr. DonNeELLy (continuing). And made an independent check? 

Mr. McCuary. So far as I know—— 

Mr. Bonny. I do not think that is correct, and I do not believe 
you mean to imply that. I think there was a physical count made, 
but I do not mean that we had an adequate record; and I do not 
think that Mr. McClary meant to indicate that the record was com- 
plete and in accordance with normal procedure set up by the Army 
Audit on normal fixed-fee projects. 

It was not possible, in the early stages, to keep a complete record 
that would normally be required for a peacetime job, because we did 
not have the people to write up the information. But we did have a 
record of the receipts at that time, and we did have a tally on them, 
but the general forms on which they were kept were not in accordance 
with the regular Army procedure. I believe tht explains the difference 
between Mr. McClary’s statement and Colonel Haseman’s. I think, 
if you recognize that difference, the statements are identical. 


SUFFICIENCY OF CHECK OF RECEIPTS OF GOODS 


Mr. Donne uy. In your opinion there was no default on the part 
of the contractor in checking property and material which was de- 
livered. Now, let me ask you this question: Assuming that it was 
property of the Atlas Constructors, instead of Government property, 
under those circumstances, do you feel that you had made a sufficient 
check of receipts of goods for your own protection? 

Mr. Bonny. I think we did all that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. I think, if it had been a lump-sum instead of a fixed-fee 
contract, we would not have done, probably, as much as we did. 

Mr. McCrary. That is the point. 
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Mr. Bonny. We made every effort that we could to keep property 
records for accounting purposes of ail of the things that were there, 
and we had people on the job who had had previous experience in 
this work, but we did not have enough of them. 

At the present time we are building up the records, and we have 
sufficient data to build them from. They are not only being used 
to build up but the tally-in sheets are there showing a physical check; 
and we are still catching up on the tally sheets, and in the course of 
iime we will have a comple te check. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


Mr. Donnetty. I do want to expedite the hearings and still allow 
the opportunity to get full responses. Is it not a fact that you also 
faced the problem of translation, Mr. McClary? 

Mr. McCrary. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that quite a problem? 

Mr. McCrary. Definitely. We have found, for instance, that 
there were things bought in Casablanca for which there were as many 
as five different names, each one different, depending upon the trans- 
lation from French of the individual item. These were posted to the 
property cards. In checking back we have found errors 

Mr. Furco.to. Do you suppose they got their cataloging system 
from our own departments? 

Colonel Haseman. That certainly did furnish a problem, the 
translation, in getting the proper nomenclature, 


CHARGE OF RECORDS NOT BEING UP TO DATE FROM FEBRUARY TO JUNE 
1951 AND NOT CAPABLE OF BEING RECONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Donne.iy. We have talked about B-1. Suppose we go now 
to B-2. Do you want to tell us something about that, Colonel 
Haseman? 

Colonel Haseman. With respect to the allegations in B-2: They 
are substantially correct, assuming they are speaking as of that date. 
I think that is a fair statement; I think that it is a true statement, 
depending, naturally, on when they are talking about; and I assume 
that they are talking about the end of last year, when they were not 
up to date. 

Mr. Donnetty. The date referred to is from February to June 
1951. 

Colonel Hasreman. As a general statement, it is true, that the stock 
records were not up to date, and they are not completely caught up to 
date at the present time; but, if they are not current, they will be 
shortly, I understand. But, as to last year, there is no question but 
that that isa true statement. It is true that they were not up to date. 
Since then records of purchases and receipts of property have been 
maintained. With regard to no receipts for local purchases from the 
projects from January to June, I rather question the statement they 
have there. I have here an inspector’s report that was made by our 
supply people on the 22d of June 1951 with regard to supply records at 
Nouaseur. It speaks, among other things, of local purchases. This 
report incidentally was prepared by Mr. Batchelder, our Accountable 
Property Officer at that time, who comments on the property records 
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at Nouasseur. His report shows that a total of four local purchases 
had been made by the Nouaseur project as of 22 June 1951. 

Now, I certamly do not think that four purchases, under the’ 
conditions that existed at that time, were enough to make it impossible 
for proper records to be made on the stock-record cards. The stock 
record cards in the field were not current last summer, but this 
condition was not due to local purchases from the field, With this in 
mind, I think basically that statement is correct. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Will vou read this paragraph of the response of 
Atlas to the criticism, Colonel Haseman? 

Colonel Haseman (after reading). [am in general agreement with 
it, Mr. Donnelly. [think on this whole question, this whole series of 
allegations in section B, that the basic statements which apply to all 
of them are things that have to do with the initial difficulties facing the 
contractor. Because of the backlog of property accounts which had 
been built up, and had to be rebuilt at a later date, the proper records 
have not been satisfactory. I think that applies to every one of these 
allegations. 

Mr. Furcoro. Just what effect does it have? 

Colonel Haseman. I think it is not possible to say. I think Mr. 
Bonny’s reply a few minutes ago was about as fair a statement as 
could be made: that, if he were doing business as a private contractor, 
where he was dealing with his own property instead of Government 
property, he certainly would not have done as much, certainly no 
more in the say of keeping property records, and probably would 
have done much less. I think that is about as good a statement and 
as fair a statement as can be made with reference to this charge. 

Mr. Donnetty. What you mean is that the records made by the 
contractor were adequate for the purpose of a normal peacetime 
contract? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. But they were not adequate enough to satisfy 
the Government from the accounting standpoint? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In vour opinion, can adequate records be re- 
constructed for the property from the records which Atlas has main- 
tained? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe they can. I would question the neces- 
sitv for doing it—the expense and labor and time. of going back and 
building up the records. I do not know what use they would serve 
when finished. 

Mr. Bonny. Mav we have Mr. MeClary add something to that? 

Mr. McCrary. I would like to put in the record this statement 
concerning what is meant by the reconstruction of records. There 
seems to have been some discussion concerning what is meant by the 
reconstruction of records. 

We mean by reconstruction of records, that we take the data which 
we have and put it on a form that meets the requirements of the 
accounting people. That does not mean that we are fabricating any 
records in any sense, because we are not. It simply means that we 
are taking the records from one set of data and transferring it to an- 
other, but we are not fabricating, and have not done so, and never 
would fabricate any records. 

Mr. Bonny. That is a point | wanted cleared up for the record. 
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Mr. McCrary. It is a point that has been brought up, and I think 
should be clear in the record. 

I might say, that as far as we are concerned, we are about in this 
condition on the records at this time. As has been indicated, we were 
not satisfied, but what we are doing now is such that we can bring 
them up to a satisfactory condition, and we expect to have them so in 
a short time; we are working on them continuously, and have been 
since the beginning of the job. 

Mr. Furco.o, If there are no further questions, suppose we take 
up the next item. 


NONEXISTENCE OR BAD CONDITION OF INVENTORY CONTROLS 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next is B-3, relating to this phase of property 
control. This relates to control of inventories, and if adequate rec- 
ords were not kept, some times you might be purchasing materials 
which you already had on hand, or the records might indicate that 
you had property on hand which was not there and there might pos- 
sibly be a serious lag in being able to complete some program, when 
you needed to buy to finish up some part of the problem. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May we have the response of the Corps of Engi- 
neers on this specific criticism? 

Colonel Drerpy. My feeling is that Atlas did not know the items 
they had on hand or on order sufficiently accurately so that they could 
use it either for planning purposes or procurement. I would say that 
probably this was the major criticism we had of an administrative 
nature. 

But I would like to add that in the beginning they had an almost 
impossible task; from the point of view of loss, or waste of property, I 
do not think that it was such a serious problem. But it did become 
serious when it affected the job, as to what was needed to be ordered, 
or what they may have on hand. At the present time I believe they 
are keeping pretty current. 

General Nop. The committee should keep in mind this point, 
and that is conditions that applied to an extraordinary situation. 

Mr. Donnetty. Has this situation ever gotten in hand to the satis- 
faction of the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Derny. Only quite recently. I do not think they have 
the kind of controls yet, but they certainly have made tremendous 
strides in the last few months. It is only fairly recently that they 
have gotten the conditions in what you might say was satisfactory 
shape. There have been numerous times when it got less and less 
unsatisfactory. I certainly do not think vou could say they are not 
making progress, because there is very considerable evidence that 
they are making strides in that direction. I was not personally 
satisfied until I sent this telegram to Mr. Mills. Since then, of course, 
they made every attempt to get things straightened out as I had 
reason to expect they would. I think they have not had enough 
people on the job to assist them up until recently, but I think that 
recent progress has been entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Mr. Bonny’s response indicates that Atlas itself 
was not satisfied with its performance in that respect. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 
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Mr. Donne.tty. Mr. Bonny’s reply states: 

Atlas admits without cuestion that the supply department has been causing 
us serious concern from the beginning of the job. 

As Colonel Derby has pointed out, proper, adequate, and current 
controls over inventory are vital to a normal and orderly progress on 
the job itself. This happens to be quite important and quite serious. 
Do you care to comment on it, Mr. Bonny? 


PROBLEM OF NOT HAVING CENTRAL WAREHOUSE FOR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Bonny. Oh, ves; you are very correct, that it is quite important, 
and we recognize it is serious. We have made extraordinary effort to 
correct it, and are continuing to do so. The real answer to the cor- 
rection of the situation is in progress at the moment, or will be very 
definitely in a short time, through the establishment of a central ware- 
house at Nouasseur, where we will have control at one place and can 
keep proper controls over these things and have a record of what is 
there and where it is. 

We had the condition of landing in French Morocco in a rough and 
tumble situation, where we had to take just what was there, and use 
anything that was available in the way of warehouse space in the 
vicinity of Casablanea. 

So we ended up with our supplies any place we could put them. 
We never had, and could not get warehouse space in one place; we 
had landed in a situation with extreme difficulties, so far as personne! 
for accounting for these items were concerned, and that shortage took 
a considerable time to correct in the early phases of the job. We 
simply were scattered all over town. Very early in the game we 
requested that we be given authority to build a central transit re- 
ceiving warehouse adjacent to the docks in Casablanca. 

I believe Colonel Derby will recall we talked about that at the time, 
because I had many conversations with Colonel Derby myself, and 
he made extreme efforts to get the French to give us ground, to permit 
us to have ground to enable us to have a central warehouse. Every- 
body recognized that that was necessary before we could get proper 
controls over the things that had been brought in. The French stalled 
for some time. Half a dozen times, Colonel Derby was told he would 
be informed in 2 or 3 days. And as a result there was not much 
headway made while we were waiting on them. Finally we got to 
the place where we told them we were going to have to locate some- 
where else, and it finally wound up that we had to build at Nouasseur. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When was that decision made? 

Mr. Bonny. That decision was not made, I think, until early De- 
cember—we can check on the date—but it was about the end of the 
vear before that decision was finally reached. We did make the 
move. When the facilities are completed, and they are almost com- 
pleted, we are going to be in a situation where we will have definite 
control over these things, and can keep definite accounts on inventory 
and on stocks on hand. 

Now, there have been charges concerning the situation of purchas- 
ing items we already had on hand. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but what we have purchased things, on an emergency basis, 
which we may have had; I do not think anvone could deny that for 
a minute, and I am not going to say that did not happen, because it 
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could have been done, but 1 am saving that we were trying to do the 
best we could under the circumstances—we may not have done tho 
best thing that could have been done—but it was an extremely diffi- 
cult situation because, as I have said before, we started out wit! 
about $30 million worth of stock, and we only had some 130 men 
who could not possibly warehouse them, and set up a bookkeeping 
system and make a proper check of all the stocks we had. 

| believe that is a fair statement of the situation. 

Mr. Donnetity. When you referred to property and goods, and 
materials bemg scattered, what sort of a communication system did 
vou have? 

Mr. McCrary. We would use trucks, for instance, to go from one 
point to another, which may be as far as 3 or 4 miles, depending upon 
where you were going. In other cases we tried to use the French tele- 
phone system, and anybody who has tried to use the French telephone 
knows what an experience that is. It was very difficult. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE OF ACCOUNTING FORM ON INVENTORY CONTROI 


1 would further point out, as Mr. Bonny has already referred to, 
the personnel situation. There is another thing that 1 would like to 
bring up, and that is we had what we call a property record card, re- 
ferred to a few moments ago, a card on the side of which we put in- 
coming information. 

That is one of the things that the Army Audit Agency objected to, 
and suggested a change, but when we went back to the original system 
we put that information back on the card. 

After all, you must remember that we were dealing with a hundred 
thousand line items, what we had bought, what we have on hand, and 
in use, and how much we have to secure. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That ties back into your inventory control? 

Mr. MeCuary. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the Army Audit Agency forced you to aban- 
don that? ; 

Mr. MeCuary. As I understand, because it did not conform to the 
way they thought the cards should be, and when the card was changed 
back it was done at the insistence of the engineer comptroller from 
the Chief's office, Mr. Bobzein, in September. 

Mr. Donnetity. Was the Corps of Engineers aware of the serious 
impact of this arbitrary change in the form of accounting records upon 
the control of property inventory and upon the progress of the job? 

General Notp. We became aware of the problem. One of the pur 
poses of Mr. Bobzein’s visit was in connection with the accounting 
methods. It was to assist the district in getting set up in an effective 
manner. Normally, we try within 60 days, when we have a contract 
of this type, to get such consulting advice on the spot, and the indi 
vidual will remain 60 days, if necessary. Mr. Bobzein remained 2 
part of the time and wrote an elaborate report with recommendations 
which were accepted. He dealt with the Army Audit Ageney in 
trying to iron out some of the impractical differences. 

Mr. Donneviy. When did he go over there? 

General Noup. Either in September or early October. He was 
there some 4 or 5 weeks. 


DIFFERENCE IN PROCEDURES OF ARMY AUDIT AGENCY AND CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Was it a fact the Army Audit Agency was autono- 
mous and separate and apart from the Corps of Engineers? 

General Noup. That is right. That has been true for a couple 
of vears. 

Mr. DoNNELLY. So actually vou had the contractors in the position 
of dealing with two different concepts of accounting procedures and 
property-control procedures? 

Mr. McCrary. And purchasing procedures, and everything else. 

Colonel Haseman. I would say ves, very definitely. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And purchasing procedures as well? 

Mr. McCuiary. I think we brought out the instance, or vou brought 
it up vourself here vesterday, where we would be directed to buy 
something by the district engineer, whatever it may be. Concur- 
rently with that we would get a statement from the Army Audit 
Agency to the effect that if vou go ahead and buy it, we will not 
reimburse vou for it. | might sav we went ahead and bought it and 
argued it out later, but that was the position we were in all the time. 


CRASH PROGRAM CONTINUED AFTER JULY 14 


Mr. Donnexiy. Here is another serious matter: With respect to 
the crash nature of the entire construction operation, our under- 
standing has been that July 14 was the key date, the target date to 
get runways in operation at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur. 

Now, if the crash nature of the program had been withdrawn, 
even to a degree, shortly after July 14, or within a month or two after 
that, would this matter have been straightened out much sooner? 

Mr. MeCuary. As far as Atlas is concerned, we would have done, 
say in July or August of last vear what we started out to do in February 
of this year, which was just to cut down and regroup and start picking 
up our accountability, and starting to run a strictly workmanlike type 
job on a normal procedure basis. 

Mr. Donneuuy. The site of the third base, which was Benguerir, 
was commenced on December 7, 1951? 

Mr. MeCuary. That is the day that we went to work. 

Mr. Doxneuiy. What was the construction operation between July 
I4and December 7, the additional work on Sidi Simaneand Nouasseur? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, additional work on those places, and in many 
cases, as Was pointed out previously, on some of the paved areas we 
had only placed a binder course. We went ahead putting on the top 
course on the paving. 

Colonel Derny. At Benguerir the property was not turned over to 
us and the master plan approved sufficiently to let us begin work on 
the airfield works themselves. We were permitted to do certain 
preliminary things such as building a construction camp and opening 
up a quarry and crusher facilities, and that was done starting some- 
time in October. 

Mr. Donnentiy. Was the accelerated tempo which characterized the 
operations in May and June carried on through August, September, 


October, and November? 
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Colonel Dersy. By all means. As | tried to bring out this morning, 
for the very reason we had been given a job to prepare facilities for » 
certain number of airplanes to operate from, and the fact that we hac 
facilities that would permit a sustained operation of a small fractioy 
of that number did not mean that we should slow down. I never 
heard the philosophy that when a job was behind schedule you there- 
fore relaxed on it, so I felt the pressure was very definitely still on, 
substantially the same as it had been in the early days. 

Mr. Furcoto. I gather that io all of these jobs you have certain 
standard procedures with reference to accounting and inventories 
and things of that nature. I also assume it is not always possible to 
go by the books strictly and as a practical matter there may be certain 
so-called loose practices, but vou have to be practical about it. 

My question is this: What was going on on this job different from 
what went on in most of your jobs? Was it so different here that it 
stood out like a sore thumb? 

General Notp. No;it was not substantially different except in point 
of size and with respect to the sequence in which we could get our 
people in there in order to handle what was there. 

We have difficulty to a degree in all our jobs that are started in this 
fashion. I believe that Bluejay was mentioned last week before 
Mr. Mahon’s group. That was an extraordinary job with somewhat 
different problems. The difference was that during this preparatory 
period, and to meet a sailing date, we had some 4 or 5 months to build 
up qur forces and were able to improve vastly some of the adminis- 
trative end of it. However, in preparation for the move to the site, 
’ there was no practical method found whereby you could conform to the 
procedures laid down in the regulations when you got to the site. 
Thev were moving material from the shore with teams, and there is no 
auditing svstem in the world that could establish receiving reports on 
that. I believe that it should be understood that our regulations are 
not too practical for this sort of condition. 

We have been unable to change them. It would be a terrific task 
to attempt to change those in sufficient detail to make them practical 
for conditions such as this. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do I understand correctly that perhaps of necessity, 
or for some other reason, your operating procedures are not so hard 
and fast and so inelastic in such a situation that as soon as this 
failure to keep the accounts in detail comes to the attention of those in 
authority it would cause any great alarm? It is something that is 
more or less expected? 

General Nop. In our opinion it should not cause any great alarm. 
We should correct the situation as rapidly as we can. This has 
dragged on longer than we would like. It has been caused by the size 
of the job and the enormous quantities involved. On smaller jobs we 
have had similar difficulties, but not to this degree. 


PREPARATION OF OVER, SHORT, AND DAMAGE REPORTS 


Mr. Donnetty. The next specific criticism which is B-4 has to do 
with the preparation of the O. S. and D. reports, or over, short, and 
damage reports. I understand that situation was created largely by 
the lack of control, the implicit lack of control over the movement of 
goods by vessel, by ships, from dockside in the States over to Morocco, 
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For example, the ship will be loading and the manifest will show so 
much cargo was to be put aboard and that much cargo was not put 
aboard, but the papers of the ship, when the ship gets to Casablanca, 
will show as much cargo as was originally contemplated, so when the 
goods are checked against the papers there is going to be a shortage, 
when, as a matter of fact, that property will come on a Jater ship. 
Is that a part of the problem? 

Mr. McCtary. Yes; it is a part of the problem. 

Mr. Donne iy. When the later ship comes in with the additional 
property you do not have the papers on the second ship to cover that 
additional property that came in? 

Mr. McC ary. Yes; and it then becomes an overage. The 
criticism here is, with the exception of one installation, no over, short, 
or damage reports were prepared. That is not so, because we checked 
as of March 31, and had a record of 1,354 over, short, and damage 
reports that had been prepared. 

Now, most of those over, short, and damage reports became 
necessary because of the conditions you described, where we would 
find a shortage on one ship followed by an overage on another, and 
until we could reconcile those, and had time and a crew to do it, they 
would be outstanding as either an over report or a short report. 

Colonel HaseMAN. May I interject something at this point? If I 
remember the report of Mr. Rubin correctly, it dealt not solely with 
the East Atlantic district, but pertained to a number of overseas 
jobs, and if I recall correctly his statement that is quoted here, it is 
not pointing a finger at Noua:seur or Si:iSlimane. He is saying that, 
with the exception of one overseas job, which might be Morocco, 
Tripoli, or Saudi Arabia, or any one of the several overseas jobs, that 
only one of them was preparing over, short, and damage reports. 
We cannot question his statement there. We do know that over, 
short, and damage reports were prepared and prepared more or less 
currently for work in Morocco. That may be the one exception that 
he speaks of. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What you are suggesting is that the phraseology 
of this criticism may not be quite accurate? 

Colonel Haseman. That is right. 

Mr. McCrary. It is whether he is talking about an installation 
within the Moroccan project, or some other installation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. McCtary, you have his testimony, do you not? 

Mr. McCrary. We do not have the book withus. We just brought 
the one book along with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Donnetty. In any event, your answer is, with respect to this 
over, short, and damage report situation, that you did make them? 

Mr. McCrary. Certainly we did. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This ties in with the figures that have been given 
for the alleged loss on the job in this respect, that if there were damage 
to a particular item of equipment, the damage would show the total 
value of that piece of equipment, so if it were a generator that was 
very slightly damaged, damage that could be repaired on the site with- 
out much difficulty and no problem at all, and if that generator were 
worth $194,650, the damage report would show that total figure? 

Mr. McCuiary. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. So when you add up a column of figures of that 
nature, you get into astronomical figures of several million dollars? 
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Mr. McCrary. That is right. 

Mr. Bonny. Actually, even on that basis, the figure that is listed 
as damaged is $687,736, and that means the total gross value of a]! 
goods received which show damage. You might have a Ford car 
with a missing radiator cap and it would go down at the full price of 
the Ford car, and the damage might be $1 and for the same reason 
the shorts show $194,000 as acainst $55,000 over, but for exactly 
the same reason as was previously stated, that the final check has 
not yet been made against our final inventory to develop the full 
amount of items that arrived on a later boat where it was shown as 
a short. In other words, it is our opinion that when we complet: 
this inventory check that is bein made we will develop even a closer 
check. 

Mr. Furcoto. This is the worst? 

Mr. Bonny. This is the worst that it could be. 

Mr. McCrary. As a matter of interest along that line, we have, 
as has been stated, been working in every way possible to get the 
records up to date, and we are currently coing back from purchase 
order No. 1 and reviewing to see where we stand. We have not com- 
pleted that. We will complete within the next 45 to 60 days, we hope. 
That is our schedule and it looks as if we are going to make it. 

But of those that we have checked to date, which represent a sub- 
stantial volume of the purchases, the amount, not which is lost but 
for which we have not vet been eble to account, is less than 1 percent 
of the total purchases. 

Mr. Donne ty. I believe Mr. Bonny stated in his prepared state- 
ment that the first time the contractors were permitted a breather 
was at the end of January 1952. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetity. Do you want to make any comment on this 
particular charge, or have we covered it? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe that vou have covered it thoroughly 
with regard to the January 1952 breather. That folder which I gave 
you vesterday, and which IT am now trying to declassify, contains the 
Air Force letter which takes the extreme urgency off the work, and 
that is what gave them a breather. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. That was dated in the month of January 1952? 

Mr. MeNvrrv. It is in the record as January 15. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Who was responsible for the preseribed form of 
the O, 8S. D. reports? Was that a Government proposition? 

Colonel Haseman. Government. 

Mr. McCrary. A Government standard form. 

Mr. Donne iy. Does that form require that the total valuation of 
the equipment be stated instead of the approximate damage that has 
been sustained? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not know the answer. 

Mr. McCrary. It is my understanding it does, because it is assumed 
that a warehouse clerk would not have any knowledge of the extent of 
the damage to a complicated piece of machinery. The only figure 
they have is the stated value of the piece of equipment. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So what we come down to is apparently a 
misinterpretation? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 
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PILFERAGE OF TOOLS, EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Donne.iy. We will pass on to B-5. This has to do with the 
alleged pilferage of tools, equipment, and materials in the staging 
area, Which was allegedly fenced in on only two sides and protected by 
native guards equipped only with whistles. 

Colonel Derny. It was fenced in from the public. The two sides 
that were open were toward the French Air Force. It was a part of 
the French Air Force base of Cazes. If anything was stolen from those 
other two sides it was stolen by our allies, and I see no reason to believe 
they were in there trying to carry off material that we had in that 
area, Which, among other things, did not lend themselves to easily 
carrying off. The sort of material that was readily pilferable was 
located in the warehouse, or right in the interior of this area where it 
could be watched. 

In addition, we had all around the area a series of guards, as stated 
here, who were natives. In accordance with the local practice over 
there, they were armed with whistles rather than with anything 
stronger than a whistle because that is what the French require. They 
did not feel that it was proper to have armed guards on a French 
military reservation that were not a part of the French military or 
police establishment. 

I might also state that to carry away any large amount of material, 
material of any great value from that place, would certainly have 
required the collusion of the people who were running it, and so far as 
I know, there was no evidence of there being any collusion. The place 
was amply guarded. I think there was an issue made by Mr. Balwan 
of the fact that there was an opening created in the fence there which 
was big enough to drive trucks through. It was big enough to drive 
airplanes through. That is what the French made the opening there 
for. But Myr. Balwan failed to take note of the fact that we had 
sentinels at each side of the opening. I think that that covers that 
point pretty well. 

Mr. Donnetry. I do not want my summary of these charges con- 
strued in such a way that the committee accepts as a fact everything 
that is stated. IT am summarizing what the records show, and | 
think the answers from your side of the table have been candid and 
objective as we have gone along here. 

Now, we come to the next one, this matter of the amount in dollars 
of the alleged pilferage. 

The two investigators for the Senate committee spoke of $2,000,000, 
and that is shown by this record. . The question was asked as to what 
percent of the material shipped from stateside did not reach Casa- 
blanca in material, not dollars, and the estimate was given at 5 
percent. It might come over on a later ship, or an earlier ship. So 
the Senate investigators took 5 percent of the total amount of material 
shipped, $40,000,000, and got $2,000,000 as the amount of goods that 
allegedly were involved in loss or pilferage or waste in this particular 
area. 

The testimony here has been that in dollars the loss from pilferage 
is less than 1 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir; that is not what I said. IT said on the basis 
of what we have reviewed so far—and we have reviewed more than 
half of the original purchases—our records have shown that less than 





1 percent is not accounted for at this moment. We expect to reduc 
that figure. 

Mr. Furcoto. You mean that as of this time your estimate will be 
1 percent? 

Colonel Dersy. As of now we have located 99 percent of everything 
they have bought, and they are still looking for the other 1 percent 

Mr. McCrary. That still is not right, Colonel Derby. I do not 
want to leave the record in that state because it is not right. 

We started sometime ago to go back from the beginning and check 
all the purchases and receipts through to be certain that our records 
were in proper order. That is a part of the reconstruction that we 
have been talking about. We have reviewed more than half of the 
purchases we have made, and have found that we have accounted for 
at this stage, more than 99 percent of the things that we have so far 
checked, and we do not mean to indicate that the other 1 percent, 
or less than 1 percent—and perhaps I am still not making myself 
clear ———? 

Mr. Furco.o. If vou continue throughout, and if the percentages 
hold up, when you have completed your entire estimate, your entir 
survey, less than 1 percent—— 

Mr. McCrary. Less than 1 percent will be unaccounted for. 


TIMEKEEPING—CONDITIONS AT THE SITE 
CRITICISM OF LAXITY IN TIME CHECKING 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next category, C, has to do with the contro! 
of labor. Mr. Chairman, I ask that category C and the responses o! 
Atlas be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Furco.o. Without objection, they will be included. 

(The material is as follows:) 


C. TIMEKEEPING—CONDITIONS AT THE SITE 


1. QUESTION 
It was alleged that brassing in by workers (a system for checking in in the 
morning by use of brass disks) was not introduced until September 1, 1951, and 
except for a foreman’s report, no checking of men in the field in the morning o1 
afternoon was made by time checkers until December 15, 1951. It was stated 
that these controls were put into effect by Major Sandberg when he replaced 
Mr. Walker at Nouaseur. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 27-29.) 


Response by Atlas 


By attached exhibits it is shown that brassing was placed in effect in May L051, 
and extended over the work as rapidly as brass tags could be secured. T!v 
window sheet system was in effect from the inception of the job until progressive!) 
replaced by the brassing system. The window sheet system is as accurate as thi 
brassing system although more cumbersome when dealing with large numbers of 
employees, causing some window delay. 

Field time checking has been in effect since the inception of the job in Marc 
1951, and has become progressively more effective. 

The use of foreman’s reports as a double check on timekeeping has been in 
effect since the inception of the hob in March 1951. This accepted method of 
time checking is used by each of the contractor members of Atlas Constructors i 
other work and is the principal source of information for preparation of segregated 
labor cost accounts. 

Exhibit D-12-(a), certificate, C. E. King, office manager, timekeeping, March 
29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-(b), sheets 1 through 4, certificate, D. L. Keneagy, brass, March 
29, 1952. 
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Exhibit D-12-(c), certificate, C. E. King, office manager, foreman’s cards, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-(d), sheets 1 through 3, statement, B. Ralston, acting chief 
auditor, time checking, March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-(e), sheets 1 through 4, certificate, D, L. Keneagy, timekeeping, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-(f), sheets 1 through 15, certificate, C. FE. King, field time 
checking, March 29, 1952. 

2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that laxity of control over workmen at project has resulted in a 
high incidence of loafing, drinking, and sleeping during working hours. Due to 
this condition, Major Sandberg was compelled to fire 1,000 Arabs and several 
hundred Americans in 1 day. A Mr. Richardson, chief storekeeper at Nouaseur 
warehouse, held daily drinking parties, accepted gifts of gin and wine from 
personnel for changing their classifications and for placing five men on one 
Sunday payroll when in fact they had not worked. Time ecards for these workers 
were signed by Mr, Richardson and Mr. Ames (Cassidy deposition, pp. 30-32). 


Response by Atlas 


On this job, as on any other large foreign job, there have been numerous cases 
of drinking and failure to work. The attached exhibit showing termination for 
these causes would indicate that Atlas has been diligent in taking the necessary 
steps to control such incidents. Progressively tighter job controls, timekeeping, 
and supervision have reduced the frequency of necessary discharge action. 

The termination of the urgent phase of the work in recent months has allowed 
Atlas to tighten up its controls, and reduced recruiting has allowed for more 
thorough and more selective screening of applicants. 

It is alleged that 1,000 Arabs and several hundred Americans were fired in 1 day 
by Major Sandberg because of loafing, drinking, and sleeping during working hours. 

Major Sandberg does not have the authority to fire or discharge Atlas personnel. 
The district engineer mav order the discharge of the contractor's pe rsonnel on 
good and sufficient reason. The only large-scale release of local employees 
oecurred in early December 1951, when, due to a change in plans, and because 
(f a reduction in the volume of work, the district engineer directed Atlas to 
reduce the local personnel at Nouaseur. 

As a result of this directive, approximately 900 local employees were laid off 
between December 2, and December 8, 1951. The largest single lay-off in 1 day 
wis 245. 

During the month of December 1951, there were only 21 Americans discharged 
for all causes on the entire job—-not just at Nouaseur. During the vear from 
March 1951 through March 1952 there was a total of 243 Americans discharged 
for ell causes, with the largest number in a single month being 37. 

Vr. D. D. Richardson was arrested and convicted in connection with payroll 
irrec ul writies. 

Mr. W: A. Ames was arrested and acquitted in connection with payroll 
irregularities. 

Exhibit D-13~-(a). sheets 1 through 6, H. E. Echols, report on causes of termina- 
tion, dated March 30, 1952. 

3. QUESTION 


Report of Atlas internal-audit department, dated January 29, 1952, stated that 
in various locations in staging areas, men supposed to be on duty were loafing, 
sleeping, playing cards, or not present on job. Director of office stated that 
report recommended that these men be fired but such action was not taken 
Balwan-Brewer, pp. 963-965). 


Response by Atlas 


This allegation is based on an incident which is thoroughly documented in the 
attached exhibits. In this incident, steps were taken as suggested by our internal- 
audit seetion, and discharges made. Job management has investigated all inci- 
dents reported by internal audit, and has acted in accordance with its best judg- 
ment, although not always following to the letter the suggestions of internal audit. 
lhe funetion of internal audit in such cases is to report to management. Manage- 
ment then acts in its best judgment and uses information from internal audit in 
its consideration of necessary action. 

Ixhibit D-14—(a), statement, C. E. King, office manager, firing, dated March 
31, 1952. 
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ik xhibit D-14-(b), statement, T. J. Politis, assistant personnel manager, firing, 
dated March 30, 1952. 

Mr. Donne uy. The first specific criticism is C-1, and it speaks of 
the system of checking workers known as the brassing system. The 
charge is that the brassing system was not introduced until September 
1, 1951, and except for a foreman’s report no check of the men in the 
field or the afternoon was made by time checkers until December 15, 
1951. 

The testimony which this committee has heard in the course of its 
investigation of the military public works program for the calendar 
year 1951 has been that responsible, reputable, and efficient contract- 
ing organizations in this country are no longer using the brassing 
system. Is that vour understanding? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. MeCuary. That is correct. We do not use it. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Did the Corps of Engineers expect the contractors 
to use the brassing system on these bases? 

Colonel Dersy. We asked them to use it on account of the rather 
motley collection of labor that we had on the job. The contractor 
was somewhat slow about getting it in, but we did eventually get it in. 
I do not know the date that it was actually installed. I know the 
contractor claims it was installed sometime before everybody thought 
it was working properly, but that is not unusual when you start a new 
system. It takes some time to get it working. 

I would like to point out that Major Sandberg took over in Nouaseur 
in the middle of October and not in the middle of December. It is 
not stated quite contrary to that here, but you might get that impres- 
sion. Major Sandberg certainly applied all the energy that was 
humanly possible for a man to apply to get all administrative matters 
corrected on his job. 

Mr. McCrary. As you have said, the brassing system is not 
normally used by us as contractors. When we went to the job 
and [mean from the first day—we had checks on our people. We use 
what we call the window sheet system, and it accomplishes the same 
thing that the brassing-in system does. 

Now, it was insisted that we put the brassing-in system in effect, 
We then placed orders for the brass cheeks or tags that are required 
to implement that svstem. We started using the brassing-in system 
in May of 1951, and extended it throughout the job as rapidly as we 
could get the brass tags. 

In the meantime we did not stop using the window sheet system. 
We used it continuously until such time as the brassing system took 
over the operation. Also, the second part of that same allegation was 
that we did not put time checkers in the field until December 15. 
That is completely an inaccurate statement because we started time 
checking from the first day. 

I believe you will find in the exhibit the name of the first time 
checker that we hired and the first day that he went to work, and | 
believe it was in the first day of March 1951. 

Colonel Dery. I believe the date of December 15 is about the tiny 
that Major Sandberg felt that he got the administrative affairs in 
pretty good shape. 

Colonel Haseman. December 15 is when Atlas’ own internal audit 
section took over the field time checking system. 
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Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 
Colonel HaseMaAN. It appears as though all that has been said on 
this question is a flat denial that time checking was not properly done. 
Time checking was done without question. Whether it was done 
properly is another question, and it has been our opinion, and it was 
the opinion of Mr. Cassidy, too, that it was not as complete as desir- 
able. There are certain extenuating circumstances with regard to 
that, namely, the difficulty of hiring Americans for what you have to 
pay a time-checker. We are certain that the timechecking was not 
complete until well along toward the end of 1951, and there is no 
doubt that some people checked in in the morning and either went 
past and got their names on the window sheet, or got their brass tags 
and did not go to work. They went back and climbed into bed or 
hopped a bus into town, or went off behind a building and got a bottle 
of wine and sat down and loafed all day. There is no doubt about 
that. The condition existed. It will happen on any big job no 
matter how good your time checking is. We feel now that the time 
checking is, and has been for several months—and the Army audit 
concurs in this—adequate. It was not completely adequate for many 
months after the job started. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I think that we might get to the heart of this by 
approaching three types of wage scales. You have an Arab wage 
scale which is about 10 cents an hour. 

Colonel HasemMan. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then you had a second wage scale, and it was 
paid to what tvpe of worker? 

Colonel HasemMan. European. 

Mr. Donne.iy. How much was that? 

Colonel Haseman. I will give you an example. We will take a 
truck driver—an Arab truck driver, a French truck.driver and an 
American truck driver—and if they are of equal competence, if the 
wage for an Arab were a dollar, it would be approximately $3 for the 
Frenchman and approximately $7.50 for the American, which points 
out very graphically why we are cutting back on American employees 
and training and using more and more European and local Arab 
employees. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The $7.50 question is: How good was the time 
cheeking on the American labor? 

Colonel HasemMan. That is the key question. That is where the 
wage money goes. I think my answer a moment ago applies to that 
as well as to the other types of employees. 

Mr. Donneiy. Was there any better or more efficient time-checking 
on the American employees than on the Europeans, or the natives? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not believe so myself, sir. 1 do not know. 
I do not know if there was any differentiation in the way the time 
checking was done on the different types of employees. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. We will pass on to the specific charge C-—2, which 


gets into perhaps human default. The allegation is that laxity of 
control over workmen at a project resulted in a high incidence of 
loafing, drinking, and sleeping during working hours. It has been 
said that Major Sandberg was compelled to fire 1,000 Arabs and 
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several hundred Americans in 1 day, and that Mr. Richardson he: 
daily drinking parties, accepted gin and wine from personnel fo 
changing their classifications and for placing five men on one Sunda 
payroll when in fact they had not worked. 

Colonel Haseman. I am prepared to give you an answer on thi 
There are really three individual allegations in this paragraph C 
sir, Which I will answer one after the other. 


LOAFING, DRINKING, AND SLEEPING DURING WORKING HOURS 


First the allegation that there was a high incidence of loafing, 
drinking, and sleeping during working hours. That allegation is 
primarily applicable to the job at Nouaseur and is applicable to that 
job because stationed there were the bulk of the Atlas employees who 
had been hired to build a cross country POL pipeline linking the bases 
Due to diplomatic negotiations over one clause of the technical agree- 
ment, it developed after these people had been hired and shipped over 
there that the French would not permit Atlas to build a pipeline otf 
the base; therefore, these people who tend to be hell-raisers of the 
first order anyway, and do not like to do anything but build pipelines, 
were diverted to what they might consider to be more menial work, 
such as erecting warehouses and. putting up gasoline storage tanks and 
various other jobs. They were not. particularly happy with their 
work. They were discontented. They did not work as hard, and 
they were more or less the core of a group that indulged in loafing and 
doing as little as possible, and when something like that gets started 
it is bound to spread. It spread from them to the rest of the camp, 
and for a period of 2 or 3 months we had a*serious situation—low 
morale. There were certain men loafing, sleeping, and drinking 
during duty hours. That situation was cleared up by either firing 
the men if they got completely out of hand or by having them quit 
and go home. With the arrival of Major Sandberg and the assign- 
ment of a strong Atlas project manager that situation has been thor- 
oughly cleared up. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS DISCHARGED 


With reference to the second item in there that Major Sandberg 
was obliged to fire a thousand Arabs and several hundred Americans in 
1 day, that statement is completely false. On the 16th of November 
Colonel Derby signed a letter to Atlas saying that as a result of recent 
inspections it appeared that the Nousesur job was overstaffed by some 
1,000 Arabs and directed that Atlas, during the course of the next 
2 or 3 weeks, lay off a thousand Arabs. That lay-off was completed 
about the 5th of December, as I reeall. It was not an action by 
Sandberg. It was not a wholesale firing. There were more men on 
the job than we needed. 

As to firing several hundred Americans and doing it in 1 day, first, 
Major Sandberg does not fire Atlas employees. He will recommend 
that certain employees be fired, and if Atlas concurs, they are fired. 
If Atlas does not concur, he will come to Colonel Derby, and if Colonel 
Derby concurs, he will fire them. He has that authority. 

The largest number that Major Sandberg has ever recommended in 

day be fired is three. I have here, if the committee is interested, 
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figures on the total number of Americans who were removed from the 
job at Nouaseur during the fall of 1951 for all causes, whether for 
incompetence, alcoholism, loafing, or not showing up for work, or 
whether they got homesick and quit and went home, and I believe it is 
very much the same list that you have there, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. McCrary. Those are the discharges only, 

Mr. Donne.iy. This list is three pages long single-spaced. 

Colonel Haseman. I believe that covers the whole job to a recent 
date. The figures I have are for the fall of 1951. 

Mr. Furcoio. With reference to vour first answer where you said 
that it was primarily applicable to Nouasseur and to these employ ceson 
the pipeline, could vou distinguish in any way whether that criticism 
is applicable to all three groups of emplovees—the Americans, the 
Europeans and the Arabs? It is common to all three? 

Colonel Haseman. Primarily applicable to the Americans. The 
\rab has a peculiar mental approach in his religion as to working and 
making money. As long as he has a frane in his pocket he does not 
do any work. 

Mr. McCrary. I would like to add one more thing to Colonel 
Haseman’s statement about Nouasseur, and that is this: For a long 
period of time the Nouasseur camp, which is located very close to 
Casablanea, was used as a staging area for personnel. We had the 
ones coming in and the ones going and the ones working, all there. If 
you went out and looked down the street at 10 o'clock in the morning 
it would scare you to death, but if vou would check with a fellow, and 
ask “what are you doing,’ vou would find out he was on the night 
shift, or that he just quit and was going home, or that he had just 
gotten in in the morning. If you looked down the street you would 
have a different impression of what was actually going on. But 
regardless of the number of Arabs being fired, we find that the largest 
single lay-off in one day which came as a result of Major Sandberg’s 
letter, was 245 men, and during the month of December the number 
of Americans discharged for all causes was 21 men. 

Mr. Furcoto. What is that percentagewise? 

Mr. McCrary. Twenty-one men out of about 4,000 on the job, 
and that includes all projects, projects besides Nouasseur. 

Mr. Davis. Who is the Mr. Cassidy who made this statement, and 
what was his capacity? 

Colonel Dersy. He was the man in charge of the Army Audit 
Agency. 

Colonel Haseman. On the job in Morocco. He is what is called 
the resident auditor. 


DETAIL OF RICHARDSON AND AMES CASES 


Mr. Davis. Who is in a position to give us the full story on Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Ames? 

Colonel HasemMan. I am prepared to go on with that, if vou are 
ready, sir. 

Mr. Richardson, as the allegation states, was the chief storekeeper 
at the job warehouse, the field warehouse, at Nouasseur. 

He was accused by certain local employees working under him of 
extorting gifts of liquor, gin, and a wrist watch, as I recall, and 
falsifying time records to have them paid for working on a Sunday; 
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having them come out and then saying, “Go on home.”’ Our staff 
heard of these charges. We investigated them. There appeared to 
be cause for court action against Mr. Ames and Mr. Richardson both, 
and a warrant was sworn out in the consulate court for both of them. 
The consulate court received the evidence made available from the 
records and the affidavits of the local emplovees who had made these 
charges and concluded that there was not evidence sufficient to try 
Ames. They did try Mr. Richardson specifically on the charge of 
falsifving Government records on one Sunday payroll, found him 
guilty and convicted him. 

Mr. McCrary. I would like to add he was given a 4 months’ 
sentence and that was later changed to a 1 year suspended sentence 
I think that there was a $500 fine. 

Mr. Davis. He was an emplovee? 

Mr. McCrary. He was an Atlas employee; yes. 

Colonel Haseman. I have the complete allegations here. 

Colonel Dersy. I might mention that he was a relatively low- 
ranking emplovee. There has been no allegation of anything which 
would indict Atlas as an organization. There is no indication that 
anvone more than just an individual was involved. There may have 
been others down there in that lower bracket. 

Colonel Haseman. If I may, Mr. Davis, | have the record of the 
allegations made against him in the court action, if the committee is 
interested in having those. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to Mr. Richardson? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes; sir, with respect to Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Davis. What was the final disposal of the matter? What 
happened to him? 

Colonel Haseman. Mr. Ames’ case was thrown out by the Consu! 
General. He was subsequently fired by Atlas for misconduct. 

Mr. Richardson was tried by the consul general as a Federal judge. 
He was convicted, sentenced to a $500 fine and 4 months imprison- 
ment. The latter was commuted to one vear probation. I believe 
he has since been terminated, right after the trial, by Atlas. He was 
fired and sent home. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct, as we understand it. He was 
terminated by Atlas as soon as that sentence was handed down. 

Mr. Davis. How did his misconduct come to the attention of the 
Consul? 

Mr. Bonny. I can answer part of that. The question of Richardson 
and Ames, who worked adjacent to one another, bad been brought up, 
I believe, by a statement from an Arab employee to an employee of 
Atlas. I understand that the District Engineer Security people lad 
been checking on Richardson and Ames and concurrently Atlas 
Security people had been checking on Richardson and Ames. As the 
evidence developed, at the request of the District Engineer, all of 
the reports of the Atlas Security people were turned over to the 
District Engineer for checking, with reports of our own security 
people. It is my understanding that the action was taken through 
the District Engineer. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonny. Both the Atlas reports and the reports of our own 
investigation were involved, which had been carried on concurrently. 
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Colonel Haseman. | think I can give the complete answer to how 
the consul got it by quoting from this letter dated 15 November 1951, 
addressed to the consul general, American consulate, Casablanca. 
It states: 

Investigation has revealed that a Mr. Donald D. Richardson, an employee of 
Atlas Constructors, is involved in certain unlawful practices, to wit, soliciting 
gratuities from emplovees under his jurisdiction, demanding kick-backs from 
employees under his jurisdiction, falsifying official records, thereby defrauding 
the United States. It is requested that your office issue a warrant of arrest and 
incarcerate the abovesnamed subject pending trial and further disposition of 
this case. 

The letter is signed by Mr. J. H. Pruhs, who is our executive 
officer—you might say he is the administrative assistant of the 
district engineer. That letter was based on investigations made 
both by Mr. Pruhs and our own security people, supplemented by 
investigations Atlas was making concurrently on Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Davis. Was he apprehended before or after Mr. Cassidy 
got into it? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not know, sir. I do not know whether 
Mr. Cassidy was involved in this at all. 

Colonel Dersy. I do not know about him in particular, but J 
might say that in those days Mr. Cassidy and our people worked 
pretty closely together. Mr. Pruhs and Mr. Cassidy spent a great 
deal of time working together on anything that looked at all suspicious. 
Which one of them was the first to point the finger of suspicion 1 
would not know, but I do know that our people and Mr. Cassidy 
worked together on that sort of thing. I know in the case of Mr. 
Bartels, for example, Mr. Cassidy was the man who told me that 
they had gotten something on the man, and I know that our people 
were the ones who actually caught him taking the money. Thev 
put up the money for him to take. So there was actual cooperation 
between our people and Mr. Cassidy. 

Cassidy used to come in and chat with me from time to time on the 
question about whether he thought crooked work was going on. My 
remark was always this to him: 

You and our people get together and see if you cannot catch somebody. We 
will get more light and less smoke on this thing if we can catch a few people. 

They did work together and catch a few, but with all the chasing 
around they did they did not catch very many. 

Colonel Haseman. Or have evidence that there were very many to 
catch. 

Mr. Davis. I am just trving to get an explanation of why so much 
noise was made about this particular thing. You are bound to have 
small time operators, like this guy, whether it is in Morocco or Louisi- 
ana or no matter where it is going to be. 

Colonel Derry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MeCrary. IT believe vou have put your finger on the point, 
Congressman, in that remark. 

Mr. Donnewuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RELATION OF LAY-OFF OF WORKERS AT NOUASSEUR TO RELEASE «6 
SITE AT BENGUERIR FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Donneuiy. There was one question I wanted to ask. This is 
with respect to the lay-off of people at Nouasseur in a large quantity 1) 
early December 1951. That was concurrent, in my understanding, 
with the release of the site at Benguerir for construction operations 
What was the practice of the Corps? Did you take the people you 
had working with you at Nouasseur, who were somewhat trained, 
down the road a ways to Benguerir? 

Colonel Dersy. No, sir. We would just go ahead and hire loca 
Arabs. You do not have to feed them and house them as vou woul 
if vou took them down there. 

Colonel Haseman. If vou start displacing them, then you would 
assume certain responsibilities for caring for them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was there a shortage of Arab native labor a} 
any of these places? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. 

Colonel Derny. No. 


ATLAS INTERNAL AUDIT DEPARTMENT REPORT ON LOAFING, ETC. IN 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next specification is C-3. That has to do 
with the report of the internal audit department of the Atlas Con- 
structors dated January 29, 1952, which stated that at various loca- 
tions in the staging areas men supposed to be on duty were loafing, 
sleeping, playing cards or not present on the job. The director of 
the office stated that the report recommended that these men be fired, 
but such action was not taken. The source of this charge was the two 
investigators of the Senate committee who went over there. 

Colonel Haseman. Pardon me, sir. They were from the House 
committee. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The House committee? 

Colonel Haseman. The Hardy committee. 

Colonel Dersy. They were made available to testify to the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. Donnexuy. I found them identified in this record as investiga- 
tors for the Senate committee. 

Colonel Derry. That is not correct. They were Mr. Hardy's 
investigators, in order to avoid duplicating the investigation. 

Actually, what happened there was this: Mr. Balwan and M: 
Brewer got hold of this report of the internal audit people who were 
hired on this, and made quite a point of the faet that the men had not 
been fired up to the time they left, but they left the very day, as | 
remember it, or the day after they found this particular group o! 
people. They were actually fired as fast as the papers could be 
processed up to the head office of Altas. 

So far as I was ever able to determine, there was never a single case 
where the internal audit people recommended firing somebody they 
caught loafing on the job when they were not so fired. 

Mr. Balwan and Mr. Brewer made the pomt to me very strong) 
at the time that they did not think papers like that should be processed 
through channels, and the firing be done by Atlas head offices, but 








that the firing should take place right on the spot, and somebody 
should run them off the job. 1 do not agree with Mr. Balwan and 
Mr. Brewer. You cannot run an orderly job in that way. There is 
certain paper work mvolved in getting rid of a man for cause. The 
report did go in and appropriate action was taken. 

Mr. McCuiary. Mev. Donnelly, I have personal knowledge of that 
particular case. I was there wien it happened, and I was there waen 
Mr. Balwan and Mr. Brewer got the report in their hands. 

The internal audit agency mentioned there is the internal eudit 
agency of Atlas Constructors. Their purpose was to go out and 
check our aveas and find whatever discrepancies they could. A report 
was prepared by them as a result of their visit to the staging area 
lt was written up about 10 o’clock in the evening of the day they 
made these investigations. It was presented to the comptroller of 
Atlas at about a quarter to 10 the next morning. The comptrolle: 
of Atlas is the man for whom the internal audit ageney works. It 
had been on his desk about 15 minutes. I was in the room when 
this happened. Then Mr. Balwan and Mr. Brewer were brought in 
and introduced to the comptroller, myself, and to the office manager 
They had some knowledge of the report, because they asked for it. 

In line with our policy during those investigations, we gave them 
evervthing they asked for. We handed them a copy of this report 
which we had not read ourselves. They left about 2 days later. 
To my knowledge, they never came back to find out whether we had 
done anything about the report. They came home and wrote their 
own report. We fired the people in accordance with what we thought 
was the proper thing to do in connection with the report which was 
made to us by our internal audit unit. If we were derelict in doing 
so we were approximately 8 er 9 hours derelict. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TERMINATION OF Key PERSONNEL 


Mr. Donnetiy. That concludes category C, and moves us into 
category D, and there is only one specification, which has to do with 
the termination of key personnel. The specification together with 
the response of Atlas is as follows: 


D. TERMINATION OF KerY PERSONNEL 
1, QUESTION 


It was alleged that five successive foreign business managers were employed 
by Atlas since commencement of project. These include Mr. George Mever, 
Mr. Shipione, Mr. M. M. Smith, Mr. Echols, and Mr. Shaver. The persons 
holding this position and other high officials were discharged and declared surplus 
when they should have been terminated for incompetency, dereliction of duty, 
intoxication or other causes (Cassidy deposition, pp. 33-34). 


Response by Atlas 
As shown in detail by the attached exhibits, there have been only two foreign 
business managers employed by Atlas and not five 
There is attached an exhibit which shows all employees who have been declared 
urplus to date. Atlas management is making a review of these cases, and should 
it be found that job management erred in any of its decisions respecting these 
vases, the necessary steps will be taken to correct them. 
Some “trial and error’? organization and reorganization are necessary in the 
nitiation and progress of a large project due to changes in time and volume 
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schedules of the work, and changes in the directions of the Contracting Office; 
These changes do not constitute termination for cause in the cases of aj] 
individuals involved. 
Exhibit D-—15—(a) sheets 1 and 2 statement, E. G. Shaver, March 31, 1952. 
Exhibit D-—15—(b) sheets 1 and 2 statement, Earl F. Aiken, March 29, 1952. 
It states that there were five successive foreign business managers 
employed by Atlas since commencement of the project, and charges 
that they were discharged and declared surplus, which meant that 
they were returned to the United States at the expense of the United 
States rather than returning at their own expense; since their dis- 
charge as shown here should be for incompetency, dereliction, and so 
forth. Would you want to give us the story on that, Colonel? 
Colonel Haseman. There have been five Atlas employees who have 
filled the position of foreign business manager. Only three of these 
have been assigned as foreign business manager, and two others have 
been assigned as acting foreign business manager. 


GEORGE MEYERS 


The first man was a Mr. George Meyers who arrived in Morocco 
early in February 1951. The man was an alcoholic. He arrived 
drunk. He staved drunk. And he was fired drunk. He was not 
terminated for the convenience of the Government or surplused. 
Ile was fired, and he was charged for his transportation back to the 
States. I do not believe that he had accrued pay to cover the com- 
plete cost of that, and the last report I had he still owed the Govern- 
ment some $165. He lasted 4 days, as I recall it. 


WALTER SHIPIONE 


Upon his discharge the position was filled temporarily by a Mr. 
Walter Shipione, who had been hired as the comptroller. He acted 
temporarily as foreign business manager. 

When the next foreign business manager arrived Mr. Shipione 
returned to his job as comptroller. He was not terminated, fired, or 
anything else, during the time he filled the position as foreign busi- 
ness manager 

Mr. Donneviy. Was he derelict, in your opinion, during that time? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. 1 do not think that the man was fully 
qualified for the job, but I think within the limits of his capability 
he did what he was expected to do. T might add that he was sub- 
sequently fired from his job as comptroller. He was not surplused. 
He was charged for his transportation home. He paid it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would vou at this point explain to the committee 
the system whereby you had a withholding of so much from the 
salaries of employees so that there would be a fund for transportation? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. Each Atlas employee has withheld 
from his pay every pay day a percentage of his pay until he has, built 
up a withheld sum in the amount of $500, that sum being held to pay 
for transportation and other expenses if his services are unsatisfactory 
and result in his discharge before completing his full vear of contract, 
or if he quits voluntarily before he has fulfilled his contract. If he 
fulfills his contract the money is refunded to him upon arrival back 
in the United States. 





M. M. SMITH 


The third foreign business manager was Mr. M. M. Smith. 

Mr. Furco.ro. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Haseman. When Mr. Shipione returned to the position as 
comptroller, he was superseded by Mr. M. M. Smith, who filled the 
position. He was hired for the position of foreign business manager 
and filled that position for a period of many months. In September 
or October, when the supply situation and the property situation 
became so critical, it was considered that Mr. Smith, whose primary 
background was supply, should be placed in charge of that supply 
organization to try to straighten it out. He was transferred as the 
chief of the Atlas supply division, and the position of foreign business 
manager was filled temporarily by Mr. Herman Echols, who had been 
administrative assistant to the construction manager. Mr. Smith has 
never been terminated. He has been assigned another job and is 
still in Morocco as chief of the supply division. 


H. E, ECHOLS 


Mr. Echols filled the position temporarily as foreign business 
manager until Mr. Ed Shaver arrived early this year. Mr. Shaver is 
aman whom Atlas had gone to great pains to locate, and a man who 
appears to be extremely well qualified to fill that position. Upon his 
arrival Mr. Echols returned to his job as assistant construction 
manager. He is so employed by Atlas at the present time, and is 


highly competent. He has never been terminated. 


E. G. SHAVER 


Mr. Shaver, being the fifth man named, is filling the position of 
foreign business manager at the present time and has never been 
terminated. 

The allegation goes on to say that other high officials were dis- 
charged and declared surplus. The only other two high officials that I 
have knowledge of who have been terminated are a Mr. Ben Lusk, 
who was the Atlas chief engineer, who was terminated for cause. 
If he has not yet he will eventually pay his transportation home. 
The Government will not reimburse that. The other was the general 
manager, Mr. Borman, who returned to the States on business for the 
Atlas Constructors in October, as I recall, and while here in the 
States he resigned his position. 

The record will show that none of these key employees who are no 
longer working for Atlas were surplused and shipped home at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to make a statement in connection with 
this, if I may. 

Mr. Furcoto. All right. 

Mr. Bonny. This accusation has resulted from a deposition of Mr. 
Cassidy that you heard referred to before. We have made a state- 
ment to the Johnson committee, and among other witnesses whom we 
named to that committee who made misstatements, direet misstate- 
ments in their testimony to that committee and to the Hardy com- 
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mittee, is Mr. Cassidy. We have filed with the Johnson committ« 
brief, specifying certain misstatements of Mr. Cassidy before tha; 
committee. The allegations which were made in many instances \ 
feel were unwarranted. 


DIFFICULTY IN MANNING TOP SIDE ADMINISTRATIVE END OF OPERATIONS 


We feel that this particular case here is one where Atlas had difti- 
culty in properly manning, top side, the administrative end of its 
operations. I think there are several of these people who would hay. 
been able to very competently handle the job of foreign business 
manager if the operations had in any way been normal. I have made 
the statement before this committee that there was dumped in the 
lap of the people tryimg to administer this thing a terrific amount of 
property with nobody to run it or account for it. The task of trying 
to get caught up and trying to manage it in a manner which was in 
accordance with approved cost-plus-a-fixed-fee practice was not on|\ 
reasonably difficult, but it required more than the ordinary abilit) 
which could be expected of a man in that category. 

It so happens that the first man fired, Mr. Meyers, had worked 
about 30 days in the New York office prior to coming over, and he had 
exhibited more than usual ability. He had a background of experience 
in similar work which was excellent. He had completed previous 
contracts with great credit to himself. But he landed on the job, 
unfortunately after a night in Paris, in a condition which was deplor- 
able. As a result of his arriving in that condition a report was mad 
to the American consul general, which made it mandatory to remove 
the man from the vicinity of the job. 

[ am told that at the present time he is currently employed in a ver) 
highly responsible position in New York that results in using his 
ability which we believed we would be able to use. Iam only pointing 
out that he was not a man who was carelessly hired without prope: 
investigation, nor were a lot of people shipped in there without an\ 
thought about their qualifications. There were difficulties and ther 
were problems. Unfortunately, human beings do not always perform 
exactly the same under different circumstances. 

We feel that there have been over-all allegations and accusations 
made of Atlas, and all concerned in this project, which, when thx 
actual facts are known, are definitely unwarranted. 


PAYMENT OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS BACK TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Donnetty. Now we have another category which came in 
blanket charge in this same paragraph on the so-called other high 
officials. It savs with respect to their return to the United States 
which is deseribed on page 111 of this record that with respect to thi 
first one his transportation was paid back to the United States by) 
his previous employer, so that in that case his transportation was not 
paid by the United States. Then we have five employees whose 
positions were abolished or their work completed. In those cases 
they were properly declared surplus and returned to the United States, 
as I understand it, at the expense of the United States. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 
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Mr. Donnetty. That leaves two. 

Mr. McCrary. Mr. Lusk and Mr. Daub. 

Mr. Donnetty. The last two, without naming names, since it is 
not necessary at all for this purpose, paid their own transportation 
back to the United States. 

Mr. McCuary. No. The last one did not. He was surplussed. 

Mr. Donne.ty. The next to the last one paid his own transporta- 
tion back, and then the last one was declared surplus and returned at 
the expense of the United States. 

Mr. McCuary. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneuty. Does that clean up this group? 

Mr. McCrary. That is right. 


QUESTION AS TO BASIS FOR MISSTATEMENTS IN CASSIDY TESTIMONY 


Mr. Davis. The only question I would have is: Do any of these 
people here have any explanation as to where Mr. Cassidy might get 
the kind of information that he reported? 

Mr. Bonny. We have been wondering. 

Colonel Dery. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bonny. I am perfectly willing to state we are at a loss to under- 
stand it. We stated to the Senate committee that there were direct 
misstatements made in Mr. Cassidy’s testimony. We have, since 
the hearing with the Senate committee, filed a brief with that com- 
mittee citing specific instances from this testimony which we declare 
are direct misstatements. 

Mr. Furco.o. Colonel, vou have heard the statement of the Atlas 
people. Would you people be willing to comment in any way on Mr. 
Cassidy’s testimony? 

Colonel Dersy. Inasmuch as he was the head of a completely 
independent Government agency I would very much like to be ex- 
cused from commenting on that point. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Haseman, from your independent knowledge, 
through circumstances included in Mr. Cassidy’s charges, with re- 
spect to the five successive foreign business managers, and the further 
charge that the persons holding this and other high positions were 
declared surplus, when their services should have been terminated 
for incompetency, dereliction of duty, intoxication and other causes, 
would you say that Mr. Cassidy’s statements were made without 
proper investigation of the facts? 

Colonel Haseman. I would say, Mr. Davis, that the facts were 
available to Mr. Cassidy, and it appears to me, this is my personal 
opinion of the statements that he has made of the business man- 
agers and others, that they were made without proper investigation 
of those facts. 

Mr. Furco.o. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Tuurspay, May 15, 1952. 


Mr. Furco.io. The committee will come to order. 


Kicxrsackxs Anp Couiusion With Venpors By Atias Prersonnet 
To Derriment Or GOvVERNMENT’S INTERESTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. At the conclusion of yesterday’s hearing we had 
completed the first four categories of charges and criticisms of the 
construction. 

The next category is the E group, and might I ask at this time that 
the E group of charges, with the answers from the contractor, be 
placed in the record at this point? 

Mr. Furco.o. Without objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FE. Cnarces THatr PERSONNEL or Arias AccEPTED KICKBACKS AND ENGAGED 
IN CotuusiveE Practices Wirth VENDORS TO DETRIMENT OF, GOVERNMENT'S 
INTERESTS 

I. QUESTION 


Bartells, assistant superintendent of construction, sought a bribe from Meffre 
& Co., as a condition to receiving Government business. This attenpt was re- 
ported to Mr. Cassidy by Colonel Me‘fre and Bartells was arrested and con- 
victed following payment by him of such bribe to Colonel Meffre at a meeting 
arranged by Corps of Engineers Security Department and the French police. 
At Bartells’ hearing on August 5, 1951, one vendor signed an affidavit to the 
effect that Germaine-Milan had psid a bribe to Bartells for business received 
from Atlas. Atlas continued to do business with Germaine-Milan subsequent 
to this date. Representatives of Army Audit Agency questioned Atlas purchas- 
ing department personnel about receipt of commissions from vendors. Two of 
the five admitted such receipt and were dismissed. No further action was 
taken (Cassidy deposition, pp. 19-22). ; 


Response by Atlas 


Atlas is cognizant of the fact that Mr. Bartells was accused, tried, and con- 
victed. 

Atlas has no evidence that Germaine-Milan were criminally implicated in any 
dealing with Bartells. 

Atlas does have information that there was some confusion as to whether a 
Colonel Meffre (not a member of the firm of Meffre & Co.) represented the firm 
of Traveaux et Procedes Speciaux. Colonel Meffre claimed he represented them 
and they claim he did not. 

Atlas dismissed an employee named Bruno Friedlander for attempting to 
obtain a commission on Atlas purchases. 

Atlas has been diligent in stressing to vendors that no fees or commissions 
should be paid to any Atlas representative in order to get Atlas business. 

There has been one arrest and conviction in connection with irregularity in 
procurement, that of Alvin Bartells, who was convicted and sentenced on 
charges of bribery. 

There has been one employee dismissal by Atlas in connection with irregularity 
in procurement, that of a local hire, Bruno Friedlander, for attempting to obtain 
a pay-off from a vendor. 

There has been one arrest and conviction in connection with irregularity in 
payrolls, that of D. D. Richardson, whose conviction was not on charges of kick- 
backs or procurement irregularity as has been alleged. 

There has been one arrest and subsequent release in connection with irregularity 
in payrolls, that of W. A. Ames, whose arrest was not on charges of kick-backs or 
procurement irregularity as has been alleged. 

The local purchasing agent at Casablanca, Joseph B. Banz, was arrested on 
January 25, 1952, on complaint of a subordinate employee. After the court had 
interviewed a number of persons, had taken depositions, and had examined the 
results of the investigations of the matter by the district engineer security depart- 
ment and agents of the congressional investigating committee, the Banz case was 
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dismissed without trial on April 21, 1952, because no evidence was found indicating 
that Banz was guilty. 

Exhibit D-9-(1) certificate, C. E. King, office manager, re Meffre, dated 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-9-(b) certificate, T. L. Bragaw, purchasing commissions, dated 
March 29, 1952. 

See also exhibit D-6-(a) Earl F. Aiken, re Germaine-Milan, dated March 29, 
1952. 

See also exhibit D-S—(a) Earl F. Aiken, re buying, dated March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit E-1~(a) dismissal of information, No. 161, United States Consular 
Court, Moroctvo, April 21, 1952. 


2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that middleman named Kahill was used on purchases of bottled 
water from firm named Jony. A Mr. Hillman, in charge of supplies for Atlas, 
told the vendor to raise the purchase price of bottled water 10 percent to take 
care of a commission for Mr. Kahill. Involved in this conspiracy were Mr. 
Kahill, Mr. Hillman, and Mr. Marchetti, superintendent of camps for Atlas 
(Cassidy deposition, p. 24). 

Response by Atlas 

It is true that the vendor of Jony water was paying Victor Cahill a commission. 
When this was brought to Atlas’ attention by the district engineer security de- 
partment, Atlas reclaimed this discount from the vendor to the benefit of the net 
purchase cost in the saved amount of $2,149.85. A further contingent saving 
was achieved by an agreed unit price reduction from 10 frances per bottle to 9 
franes per bottle. 

Exhibit D-10—(a), statement, Earl F. Aiken, Jony water, dated March 29, 1952, 


3. QUESTION 


An Arab workman told Mr. Cassidy that local hires were required to pay 1,000 
francs to obtain jobs. Affidavits outlining this practice were taken from four 
Arabs in the presence of Mr. Maveux and Mr. Pruhs of the Corps of Engineers 
and Mr. Cassidy. These affidavits were turned over to the Corps of Engineers 
Security Department with the names of Atlas employees involved. No further 
action was ever taken. It.was also alleged that Atlas did not make good its 
promise to post signs in hiring halls and to have interpreters explain that payment 
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for jobs was not necessary (Cassidy deposition, pp. 25-27). 
Response by Atlas 


There have been many unsubstantiated reports of the existence of this practice, 
and it is known to be quite common in Morocco. To combat this custom, Atlas, 
as early as August 1951, posted formal notices in Arabic, French, and English to 
the effect that the buying of jobs with Atlas is not necessary. See attached 
exhibits. More recently Atlas has initiated the use of a form to be signed by each 
new employee, wherein he states he knows it is not necessary to pay to obtain 
employment, nor has he done so. Further, Atlas periodically sends agents to the 
hiring halls with money to see whether or not they will be requested to pay for 
work to which they are assigned. 

Exhibit D~4-(a), sheets 1 through 3, Transmittal letter, J. J. Kestly, assistant 
project manager, dated March 31, 1952, and “No Job Fee Bulletins,”’ dated 
August 27, 1951. 

Exhibit D-4-(b), Arab hiring procedures, T. J. Politis, assistant personnel 
manager, dated March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-—4—(c), checks on job buying, E. A. Schurman, chief of security, 
March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-4-(d), statement, H. E. Echols, assistant construction manager, 
job signs, March 31, 1952. 


Mr. Donnetuy. The E group of charges deals with alleged kick- 
: ] =. : 

backs and collusive practices on the part of the Atlas Construction 

personnel with vendors. 
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SOLICITATION OF BRIBES FOR GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Furcoto. You have read charge-E-1. Would you make som, 
comment on that, please? 

Colonel Derny. Mr. Cassidy and I worked very closely together 
during the summer of 1951 and he had been around to see me Many 
times, alleging there were crooked practices going on, and I suggested 
to him that he work with our people to see if we could not catch one 
of these guys and put him in jail. 

He came into my office one morning with great ghee, : announcing 
that he finally thought he had something on a particular individual, 
and I said, ‘Well, that is fine, let us go ahead and conclude the thing 
and we will put him in jail.” So he got together with our people. 
Our people marked some money, and our people were sitting in a 
cafeteria in Casablanca when Mr. Meffre passed the money to Bartells. 
Mr. Bartells was arrested. We swore out a complaint in the consulate 
court. The man was sentenced to 18 months in the penitentiary, 
which sentence he is now serving. 

We have further details, and I would like to bring out the point 
that throughout this thing the engineers were vigilant. We helped 
to track this man down, and when we caught the fellow we gave him 
no sympathy, nor did Atlas. There was no evidence that I could 
find of anyone being negligent or lax in his duty, as far as that opera- 
tion was concerned. 

Mr. Furco.o. You have seen the answer of the Atlas Co., and it 
is indicated on page 19 under E-1. 

Colonel Haseman. I have read it. 
Mr. Furcoro. Do you both agree that that answer is substantially 
in‘accord with the facts? 

Colonel Dersy. As far as I remember. 

Mr. Furco.to. The part that 1 would like you to address your- 
selves to is a statement in the allegation, and I would like to ask the 
Atlas representatives about it: 


° 


Atlas continued to do business with Germaine-Milan subsequent to this date. 


I assume that Atlas did do business with that concern after this 
date; is that correct? 

Mr. McCuary. That is true. 

Colonel Haseman. I can answer that question. 

Mr. Furco.o. If that is so, I would like to get a statement from 
whoever wants to answer first-——— 

Colonel Dersy. The statement is correct. 

Mr. Furco.o (continuing). As to whether or not there is or is not 
2 vthing to the apparent inference in here that Atlas continued to do 
business in spite of the fact that perhaps Germaine-Milan might, o 
might not, have had something to do with this. 

Colonel Derry. Germaine-Milan did not have anything to do 

with this particular deal. There was no reason for discontinuing 
“a usiness with them. 

Colonel Haseman. At the time of the trial of Mr. Bartells some 
third party signed an affidavit, which I can make available if the 
committee wishes, to the effect that he understood from a fourth 
party that Mr. Bartells had approached Mr. Germaine-Milan on a 
=-parate deal to extort money from him. Bartells, incidentally, was 
au American employee at the Atlas Co., whose primary duty was to 
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inspect materials purchased locally, or to reject them, on the basis 
of quality, and his approach to these different vendors, or to Meffre, 
was that if he did not get a kick-back, he would not approve the 
quality of the work. 

This affidavit that I mentioned a moment ago was never brought 
to the attention of the Corps of Engineers, or Atlas, until after these 
allegations were made by Mr. Cassidy. That was the first that we 
knew of it. We then conducted a detailed investigation and found 
that Bartells had approached Germaine-Milan and threatened to 
refuse to accept his materials if Milan did not pay him a bribe. 

Subsequent to that, Milan made a business trip to Paris and upon 
his return discovered that Bartells had been arrested in the mean- 
time, and consequently no bribe was paid by Milan. I might add 
further that Milan is a reputable businessman in Casablanca. He is 
a contractor. He has a major interest in a large woodworking firm. 
He was at one time the equivalent of the Public Housing Adminis- 
trator for the Casablanca region, and has been doing business with 
Atlas, or through Atlas with the Corps of Engineers up until February 
of this year, at which point, when we started this investigation, we 
suspended all business pending the outcome of the investigation. 

Mr. Furcoxo. 1 gather from your answer that both from your 
investigation and also from your knowledge of the concern Livolved, 
that the Corps of Engineers was satisfied there was no guilt in con- 
nection with Germaine-Milan sufficient to warrant stopping them 
from doing further business. 

Colonel Haseman. There was no evidence of guilt. 

Mr. Furcoto. You go even further than my statement. 

Mr. Bonny. We found no evidence of anything that was wrong, 
or out of the wav in Milan’s activities. They were legitimate busi- 
ness people in Morocco, and I am sure there was no favoritism in 
dealings in their favor, and there certainly was no evidence to indicate 
they should not be permitted to compete for business. 

Colonel Haseman. If | may add one more thing: We consider 
Milan an exceptionally useful businessman to us there. As you 
probably know, there is a tendency m European and other foreign 
countries for local vendors to cartelize when there is a purchase to 
be made. In this particular country there was a cement cartel, 
among others, that attempted to fix the price of cement to Atlas. 

Milan was the man who broke the back of that particular cartel 
by refusing to join and he undersold them to Atlas. 

Mr. Furco.to. When you say ‘‘cartelize’’ do you refer to the prac- 
tice of companies getting together and agreeing on what the price of 
something should be and they do not go below that? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Bartells was an assistant superintendent employed by 
the Atlas people? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What did you know about him before he was employed 
by vou? 

Mr. McCrary. I interviewed Mr. Bartells in New York early in 
1951 because we were looking for a man with construction experience 
who could speak both English and French. Mr. Bartells had just 
returned to the United States from the occupied part of Germany, 
the United States section, where he had been employed by the United 
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States Army as a construction man, a civilian construction man. He 
had been there with them approximately 4 years. 

1 believe that prior to that time he was an engineer with the Corps 
of Engineers, an officer. His background was excellent. His experi- 
ence indicated not only construction experience, but he had experience 
in working in foreign countries, and he did speak more than one 
language. He actually spoke English, French, German, as well as 
Polish. His racial background is Polish. 

We thought at the time we hired him that it was a good hire for the 
purpose. We used him as an assistant superintendent on construc- 
tion, and then because of the fact that he could speak French, we used 
him in connection with the purchasing department as an inspector of 
construction materials we were buying. 


DISMISSAL FOR ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN COMMISSION ON ATLAS PURCHASES 


Mr. Davis. In the statement that you have made available to the 
committee, Mr. Bonny mentioned an employee named Bruno Fried- 
lander who was dismissed for attempting to obtain a commission on 
Atlas purchases. Can you acquaint us with the details of that case? 

Mr. McCrary. I think I can. Mr. Friedlander was a local hire 
in Casablanca. He was acting as a buyer for the local purchasing 
agent of Atlas Constructors. He came to our attention from one of 
the vendors. I do not know the vendor’s name, but Mr. Friedlander 
had attempted to get a commission from the vendor if he would 
accept his materials, or buy his materials. It was almost the same 
case as Bartells’. It was in the same general trend of cases, except 
the vendor turned the man down. He was asking for a minor bribe. 
He brought the situation to us. We had nothing on the man, nor 
could we prove anything, so we dismissed him and got him out of our 
employ. Our purchasing agent fired him, and we did not find out 
until sometime afterward why he was fired, and then the man was 
gone. It was just one of those things. You could not put your 
finger on anything in particular, but there were too many rumors 
about one man in that particular position, so we felt that it was 
better to get rid of him. 

I would like to make a point here: In the early stages of the job, 
back in April, May, and June, Atlas Constructors contacted all of 
the vendors in Casablanca and had them come in in groups of about 
20 to our office. We talked with those people through interpreters, 
when that was necessary, and told them what kind of conditions we 
would have to buy under, and the fact that because we were on a 
United States Government cost-plus-fixed-fee type job we would 
have to obtain competitive bids wherever it was possible. We asked 
them to state the conditions of their sales; discounts, if any, if they 
made it a practice to give discounts, or what they would do on quantity 
buying, and we stated the fact that it was not necessary for them to 
pay commissions to any of our purchasing agents or buyers in order 
to get our business; that it was run on a perfectly open basis. We did 
that because we knew that was the practice and is the practice in 
most of the European countries. 

We had 140 or 160 people in at various times, as quickly as we 
could call them in, and we wrote letters to that effect, asking them 
to come in so that we could state our general proposition. There 
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could have been no general misunderstanding, at least on the part 
of the vendors, as to what the attitude of the management was. We 
feel there have been very few cases that have even come to light in 
view of the number of purchases that we have made. 

Mr. Davis. Since Friedlander was a local employee it did not make 
any difference with respect to dismissal as to whether it was shown 
to be for cause, or just without any explanation. 

Mr. McCrary. That is right, sir. There was no question of ex- 
pense to the Government in transportation or anything else. He was 
alocal hire. Helivedin Morocco. He went to work for us principally 
because he could speak two languages, English and French, and had 
some buying experience. We needed him. When these rumors 
started circulating around about him, the purchasing agent got rid 
ofhim. We had nothing concrete on the man. 

Mr. Davis. Was any attempt made to locate him and prosecute the 
case at the time that it did come to your attention? 

Mr. McCrary. No, sir; there was no attempt made. Some 6 
months, I believe, had elapsed between the time he was discharged 
and the time that it came to our attention. When these allegations 
came out and we started to investigate them I called in every man 
that had had any connection with the purchasing department who 
was still on the payroll, and still working there, and told them we 
knew of the cases that had been convicted, but did they know of any 
cases where, in their opinion, people were attempting to collect bribes, 
and this man’s name came out at that time. That was the first 
time that I heard of it. We made no attempt to locate him because 
we felt, in the first place, we did not have anything concrete on him. 
It was more on a rumor basis, and, in the second place, too much 
time had elapsed. 

Mr. Davis. Was he a French national? 

Mr. McCrary. It is my understanding that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What was the date of this meeting you spoke of at 
which the Friedlander name first came to your attention? 

Mr. McCrary. It was either March 29 or 30 of this year. If you 
would like, I believe that I have the date on which he was discharged. 

Mr. Davis. I think that we need not know more than that. 

I am just wondering, in view of your previous statement that this 
seems to be rather an accepted thing in that part of the world, that it 
might not have been a matter of good policy to have made an effort to 
see that the man was tried, or at least the evidence brought out about 
him, in order that that would act as a deterrent in that kind of dealing 
for the present and future. 

Mr. McNurr. We still do not have that evidence? 

Mr. McCuiary. No. Another thing: At the time that came to my 
attention, the case of Mr. Richardson and the case of Mr. Bartells 
and these other csaes were in the public eve. These people had recent- 
ly been either tried, or were being tried at the time. Mr. Bartells’ 
case, I believe at that time, was ina state of appeal, and there was a lot 
of publicity about it in the newspapers and comment about it. The 
public certainly knew that we were prosecuting people we were able 
to prove had been accepting bribes, or trying to obtain commissions. 

Colonel Haseman. Our own security people within the limits of 
time and personnel had made continuing checks on the Atlas buying 
personnel as to their standard of living, or any indication they were 
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suddenly making a lot more money than their salaries would cover. 
Those investigations have been completely negative. They hay: 
been periodic and negative. 


DISMISSAL OF CHARGES AGAINST MR. BANZ 


Mr. Davis. There was another emplovee by the name of Banz whi 
was arrested, but his trial was dismissed for a lack of evidence. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. Even further than that, there was a ver, 
thorough investigation made in Mr. Banz’ case. Mr. Banz was our 
local purchasing agent. There was a very thorough investigation 
made into his case by the security department of the district engineer, 
as well as by the staff of the consul general, and after thorough|\ 
checking into all the conditions surrounding Mr. Banz’ arrest, he 
was dismissed without trial because they found there was absolute! 
no evidence sufficient to even have had him arrested in the first place. 
It was completely wrong. Mr. Banz is still on our payroll. 

Mr. Bonny. I personally know Mr. Banz. Mr. Banz was in the 
employ of Morrison-Knudsen Co. over a period of several years prior 
to his employment in Morocco. He completed a 2-year contract in 
Brazil in the supply department on a large job of ours. Prior to that 
he was purchasing in our Seattle office. Mr. Banz’ record has been 
excellent with our company over a period of vears. I talked to Mr. 
Banz both prior to and after his arrest for these alleged irregularities. 

it is my sincere opinion that Mr. Banz might not have been the 
smartest purchasing agent in the world, but I am personally very sure 
that he was not involved in any local malfeasance. 

Conversations—not between myself and others, but between Mr 
MeClary and officers of the district engineer, and consultations wit! 
their security department— indicated there was no reasonable evidence 
tosuspect the man. He was arrested on the plain verbal statement o! 
one of the minor employees, who was checked into very carefully and 
believed to be unreliable, and the finding of the consular court. in 
releasing the man specifically states that there was no evidence. 

The first release order came out and said there was insufficient evi- 
dence. Mr. Banz objected to that himself, and it was revised. | 
have seen the order of the consul general in which the words “ino 
evidence” are used. 

We feel that was a direct injustice to the man on whom there was no 
reasonable suspicion of malfeasance at all. The man is still in our 
employ. He is no longer the local purchasing agent. We felt, that 
in view of the fact we were certain that the man was entirely clear 
and had not been guilty, that we could use his services in another 
position than purchasing agent in the supply department to equa! 
effectiveness, and he was transferred to that other position pending 
his trial, and is working there now and states that he intends to com- 
plete his contract. If we want him for another contract he will stay. 


PAYMENT OF COMMISSION TO MIDDLEMAN IN PURCHASE OF BOTTLED 
WATER 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, the next specific criticism is 
identified as E-2. It has to do with the alleged payment of a com- 
mission to a middleman in the purchase of bottled water. This matter 
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was promptly detected and adjustment was made by the vendor in 
the amount of $2,149.85, and at the same time the price of the water 
was reduced from 10 frances to 9 frances per bottle. Actually, the 
middleman, according to the information in the record, received only 
$137.14 as a commission from the vendor. 

Does that correctly summarize the situation? 

Colonel Haseman. I would like to add a little to it. 

The water in Morocco is not safe to drink. It is necessary to buy 
bottled water for drinking purposes. When Atlas first started buy- 
ing, they bought from a firm by the name of SIM at an average 
price of about 13 francs per bottle. Shortly after that a Mr. Kahill, 
an American resident in Morocco, a merchant there, came to the 
Atlas buying organization and said that he could get bottled water 
for them for 10 frances a bottle. They stopped purchasing from 
SIM and started purchasing from the firm Jony that Mr. Kehill 
had introduced to Atlas. It subsequently developed that Kahill had 
gone on the side to Jony and asked them if they would pay him a 
commission and they agreed to pay him 1 frane a bottle. When 
we discovered this, Atlas went back to the Jony people and said, 
“You are charging us 10 franes a bottle and paying 1 frane back to 
Kahill. Pay him no more commission and sell the water to us for 
9 franes a bottle.” 

They recouped all but the $137.14 which had already been paid 
to Kahill, and obtained the 9 franes a bottle price on their previous 
purchases by refund that Mr. Donnelly has mentioned, and on all 
subsequent purchases. 

Mr. Furco.o. Did Kahill have any connection at all then with 
the Atlas Co? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would this practice be regarded either as un- 
ethical or as dishonest in the United States? 

Mr. Bonny. I do not believe so—no, sir. 

Mr. McCuary. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. As far as you were concerned, Kahill was simply an 
independent operator who came to you at a time when you were 
paying 13 franes per bottle for bottled water and told you that he 
could arrange to get you bottled water of an equal suitability at 10 
francs a bottle, which represented a saving of 3 francs a bottle to 
you; is that the situation? 

Mr. McCuary. That is correct, for us and the United States 
Government in that case, because the cost was for the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Is there anyone here in a position to know whether 
Kahill at any time represented that the water could be made available 
to the Atlas people for 9 frances a bottle instead of 10 francs? 

Mr. McCuiary. Not to our knowledge. In other words, our pur- 
chasing people were not aware of the fact that the price of 10 francs per 
bottle included a commission to Mr. Kahill, and had they been aware 
of it, since he was not an employee of Atlas, I doubt if it would have 
made any difference. They were still being able to buy water at 3 
francs a bottle less. Mr. Kahill was a vendor in that sense. 

Colonel Haseman. Our subsequent investigation of the case indi- 
cated that the wholesale price for bottled water at this particular size 
was 10 franes per bottle. In other words, the price that Atlas and the 
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Government now is paying for bottled water is 1 franc less than the 
wholesale price. 

Mr. Davis. How did it happen that you were paying 13 francs at 
that time if 10 frances was a recognized wholesale price for it? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe that I can answer that. 

At the time they were purchasing water from the first firm of SIM, 
their personnel strength in Morocco and Casablanca was very low, 
this being in February and March—it was so low that they were not 
buying in wholesale quantities. 

Mr. Bonny. I think that I can add something to that. That is 
correct. Furthermore, we had a lot of serious problems in Morocco 
which at the moment were more pressing and more urgent, and with 
the low strength that we had it did not permit necessary research 
into the proper prices of everything that was bought. There were a 
number of items bought, I have no doubt at all, at higher than the 
lowest possible prices. Had we had the force and had we been familiar 
enough with the ways of doing business in the area to have been able 
to get the best price, we would have done so. I do not believe that 
the American tourist landing in Europe gets the best price for the 
first 3 or 4 weeks that he is there. 

Mr. Davis. Is there anyone here familiar with the circumstances 
involved in the allegation that a Mr. Hillman in charge of supplies for 
Atlas told the Jony people to raise the purchase price of bottled water 
to take care of the commission to Mr. Kahuill? 

Colonel Haseman. Our investigation of that allegation, sir, indi- 
‘ates that the allegation is incorrect. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever that Mr. Hillman made any such statement, either to Kahill or 
to the Jony people. 

Mr. McCuary. As far as we are concerned, our investigation was 
carried on almost at the same time and it indicated the same thing— 
there was no connection between them at all, as far as this allegation 
is concerned. 

Mr. Bonny. We think that Mr. Cassidy’s allegation is unsub- 
stantiated. 

Mr. Davis. You would say then that Mr. Hillman knew of the 
fact that Mr. Kahill was receiving a commission, but there was nothing 
so unusual about that as to make that a guilty knowledge in any sense? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. 

Mr. McCrary. We have no knowledge that I know of that Mr. 
Hillman had any reason to know that Mr. Kahill was receiving a 
commission. You see, Mr. Hillman was in the supply department, 
and he was not in the purchasing department. 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. Hillman did not buy the water. 

Mr. Davis. What opportunity was there for a Mr. Marchetti, who 
is mentioned here, to interest himself in this transaction? 

Mr. Bonny. I do not know. 

Mr. McC ary. That is sort of a broad question in a way. 

Mr. Davis. I asked it simply because in the Cassidy deposition 
evidently there was a statement made that a Mr. Marchetti was 
involved in this ‘‘conspiracy.”’ 

Mr. McCrary. Mr. Hillman and Mr. Marchetti were men with 
whom Atlas had had previous experience on other jobs. They were 
released from our employ over there because at one time there was 
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quite a bit of discussion about this type of business going on. I do 
not know, nor have I spoken with anyone who does, that these people 
were actually involved in anything—either Mr. Hillman or Mr. 
Marchetti. 

We, however, released them because we felt that it was better not 
to have men in a position where they might be involved in something 
if there was any evidence of that sort of thing going on. 

I might state that Mr. Hillman is now in the employ of Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., in another country. Mr. Marchetti came back to the 
United States and returned to Africa in the employ of another con- 
tractor on a job in north Africa, and they are both doing creditable 
work. We released both of them from our employ because we just 
felt we better not have any doubt about that particular operation. 
We have nothing at all to indicate they were actually guilty or 
involved in any of these things. 

Now, Colonel Haseman was on the job at the time that happened. 
Neither Mr. Bonny nor I were. Perhaps he can add something to 
that, but I do not know. 

Colonel HaspeMan. Our investigation, Mr. Davis, indicates nothing 
whatsoever adverse to Mr. Hillman. It has been the opinion of our 
supply people who worked very closely with him that he was a very 
fine man and a very competent one. Our investigation of Mr. 
Marchetti has unearthed a number of rumors, both in connection 
with the Jony water purchase and in connection with local food pur- 
chases. Allegations that he bought grade B food and paid grade A 
prices and pocketed the difference, and that sort of thing. 

There was no evidence that would support those allegations. 

I submit that almost every man in the Atlas local purchasing 
organization has been the focal point of such rumors ever since we 
started the job, including Mr. Banz, early this year. 

Mr. McCuary. I might add one more thing. One of the reasons 
for Mr. Marchetti’s dismissal, as far as we are concerned, is that in 
one of the visits over there Mr. Bonny just raised particular hob 
about the condition of some of the mess halls and the kitchens. 

Mr. Bonny. I went through on an inspection, went through the 
kitchens to see the way the matter was being handled, and I severely 
criticized the project manager for not being up to what we thought 
was the proper standard, and while I did not insist on Mr. Marchetti 
being discharged, I did get pretty rough about the conditions and 
told them that they had to be up to standard immediately. I believe 
that Colonel Derby will verify that there was prompt improvement. 
That was the purpose of it. We were not always perfect all the time; 
we did get into a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Davis. As soon as these rumors involving Mr. Hillman and 
Mr. Marchetti began, even though your investigation did not reveal 
evidence of guilt with respect to those allegations, you dismissed 
them from your employ? 

Mr. McCurary. Shortly thereafter, sir. Not immediately, as I 
remember the timing of it. The fact of the matter is that these 
people were dismissed, I believe, in about May of last year, or June. 

Colonel HasemMan. July 12 for Marchetti. 

Mr. McCuary. July 12 for Marchetti. These allegations came to 
light sometime after that, so far as Mr. Cassidy is concerned. 
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Mr. Bonny. That is correct. The people had been discharge 
before there were even any indications of any allegations:on the part 
of Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Davis. I will address my next question to all of you. So far 
es you know, was there any indication that Mr. Hillman may have 
contacted the Jony people and told them that they did have this 
responsibility to pay the 10 percent to Mr. Kahill or, so far as you 
know, at any time did Mr. Hillman ever act as a collecting agent for 
Mr. Kahill to assure his getting the commission? 

Mr. McCuary. No, sir. 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAYMENTS OF MONEY BY LOCAL HIRES TO OBTAIN JOBS 


Mr. Furcoio. On E-3 there is an allegation about paying money in 
order to obtain jobs. I assume you have seen the answer given by thie 
Atlas Co., pointing out what they have done to try to prevent that, 
including posting notices and even going so far as to send some of 
their agents there with money to see whether or not anyone would try 
to obtain it from them, and other details. 

1 would like to ask you first of all whether you have seen the answer 
of the Atlas Co.; and, if so, so far as you know from your own inde- 
pendent investigation is their answer substantially in accordance with 
the facts? 

Colonel Haseman. I have seen their answer, sir; and it is essentially 
in accord with the facts. 

Mr. Furco.io. I want you to direct your attention to one statement 
reading as follows in the allegation: 

Affidavits outlining this practice— 
referring to paying for jobs, 
were taken from four Arabs in the presence of Mr. Mayeaux and Mr. Pruhs of the 
Corps of Engineers and Mr. Cassidy. These affidavits were turned over to the 
Corps of Engineers— 
and so on; and 

No further action was taken. 

Colonel Haseman. I can give the chairman a detailed answer on 
that if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. Yes. 

Colonel Haseman. The four affidavits were taken in the presence 
of Mr. Mayeaux and in the presence of Mr. Pruhs. Mr. Mayeaux 
is the Chief of the Protective Security Branch for the East Atlant c 
district. Mr. Pruhs is the executive officer. These particular 
affidavits named two names which, if I may have a moment, I can 
put in the record, if you wish. . 

Mr. Furcoto. When you correct your remarks you may insert 
the names. 

Colonel Haseman. If I may I willinsert them later, sir. 

Mr. Furcoio. Allright. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The two men charged with extorting bribes from Arabs in return for jobs with 
Atlas were a man by the name of Bouchara and a man by the name of Albert 
Perez. 
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Colonel Haseman. In any event, three of the affidavits pertained 
to one particular man and the fourth affidavit to a second man. We 
investigated. 

Mr. Furcoto. May I interrupt for just a minute to ask this ques- 
tion: Did any of these affidavits refer to the person making the affi- 
davit? In other words, did any affidavit say: “I, myself, paid such 
and such.” 

Colonel HaseMan. As I recall, they did, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Haseman. We then checked the rolls of the Atlas Construc- 
tors to locate these two individuals who were named as being Atlas 
employees who had extorted money from these different Arabs. The 
first name, to which three of the Arabs referred, was not an employee 
of Atlas. No one by that name had ever been an employee of Atlas, 
so far as our investigation would indicate. 

The second name, as I recall it, was a man named Albert Perez, 
who allegedly extorted money. There were two Albert Perezes on 
the payroll, one working as a clean-up steward in the mess ball at 
Nouasseur, and one in the transportation department at Casablanca. 

The particular Arab who alleged this payment was txken to 
Nouasseur to meet the Albert Perez there, and he said he was not the 
man. He was then taken to the transportation department to meet 
the other Albert Perez, and said he was not the man. There were no 
other Albert Perezes on the payroll. 

Subsequent investigation indicated that an Albert Perez who was 
employed by the French in the French local hiring hall—not an Atlas 
employee but an employee of the French Government in the local 
hiring hall—had been arrested by the French about 2 weeks previous 
to the time of these affidavits for having extorted money from Arabs 
for giving them jobs. It was not necessarily with Atlas. He had 
been tried, sentenced, and given a suspended sentence because he 
was an ex-Foreign Legionnaire or something like that. 

We presume that is the Albert Perez this affidavit pertained to, 
Who the other man is we do not know. There is no record of any man 
by that name ever having been on the Atlas rolls. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you know whether or not Cassidy was present or 
had any knowledge of any of these actions which the Corps of Engineers 
took in order to ascertain whether there was any truth or not in the 
affidavits? 

Colonel Haseman. I am reasonably certain he did in the ecse of 
Perez, sir, because our investigation and preparation of reply in.icates 
that he insisted, after the man had visited and looked at the two 
Perezes on the Atlas payroll, that there must be another Perez on the 
Atlas payroll. 

Mr. Furcouo. I see. 

Colonel Haseman. If I may go one step further in this matter, sir; 
there was one other question which Mr. Cassidy brought to our at- 
tention, to the effect that a friend of his chauffeur had tried to get a 
job with Atlas, and had been told he could not have a job unless he 
paid 1,000 or 1,500 franes to somebody in the Atlas employ. This 
man was sent over to our office, interviewed by Mr. Mayeaux and 
interviewed in the presence of Mr. Cassidy’s chauffeur. It developed 
from questioning the man that he had not been asked to pay any money 
io get a job. He had been trying to get a job and could not get one. 
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We have statements both from Mr. Mayeaux and Mr. Cassidy's 
chauffeur to that effect, if the committee is interested in having them, 

Mr. Furcoxo. I would like to ask the Atlas people if they know 
anything about the subsequent investigation which was made by the 
engineers; and if you do know anything about it, do your views of it 
differ in any way from what has been testified here? 

Mr. McCrary. No. 

Mr. Bonny. I am not personally familiar with it. Mr. MecClary 
knows something about it. All we know is our own investigation. 

We have attached here a number of affidavits. We are of the 
opinion that there were, no doubt, attempts by Arabs to get jobs by 
offering bribes. We think if they were accepted it was very occa- 
sionally, and we have no evidence that they were accepted at all. 

We believe that there is a confusion between the clearance that 
the Arabs had to get from the French in order to be employed by us 
and our employment. It may not be clearly brought out that before 
an Arab could be employed by Atlas he must be cleared by the French 
employment office. There may have been many rumors circulated, 
true or false, of bribery going on in the French employment office for 
clearance. We have no knowledge of that except that we do find that 
at least in one case it headed back to a man who was not in our 
employ but who had been in the employ of the French employment 
office. 

We think that on the whole there is considerable evidence that 
there was quite a lot of effort made both on the part of the Corps of 
Engineers and ourselves to prevent this practice. We do not think 
that there is any evidence of there being any widespread existence 
of the practice. 

Mr. McC ary. In addition to not being able to pin anything down, 
we have sent Arabs of trust, our security department has, to the hiring 
halls with money, and have had them stand around for days trying 
to get jobs, and they could not get them with the money. 

Mr. Furco.io. That is as indicated in your answer here. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I wanted to find out is this: There has been an 
allegation made here that the Engineers did not do anything at all 
about this after it was brought to their attention. The Engineers 
have given an answer in detail. 

Mr. Bonny. Very definitely. 

Mr. Furcoto. I simply wanted to know whether you could cor- 
roborate they did do something, or whether you could not say. 

Mr. McCuiary. We know that they did. We know that was their 
investigation. 

Colonel Haseman. I might add, sir, we have sent Arabs to both the 
local French and Atlas hiring halls to buy jobs with marked money, 
and have had absolutely no success. That is a repeated check which 
we make periodically. 

Mr. Donnetuy. | wonder if it would be helpful to invite attention 
to the notice of August 27, 1951, to all employees at the Nouaseur 
project on the subject of “Payment of bribes.’ 

Mr. Furcoio. 1 would assume that those are going to be intro- 
duced in the record. To call attention to it here would be good, if 
you want to. 
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Mr. Donnetuiy. Let me read two excerpts, if I may. 

Mr. Furcovo. All right. 

Mr. Donnexty. The first is: 

To get a job with Atlas Constructors it is not necessary for a person to pay any 
money. 

Then skipping down to the next: 

This is a vicious practice smelling of petty gangsterism and if true is not to be 
tolerated. If such practices have been and are going on management is anxious 
to learn of them so that offenders may be apprehended, fired, and prosecuted with 
the hope of fine or imprisonment. 

There is also a mention of large signs which were prepared. Can 
you give the time sequence? Did you post signs prior to August 27, 
1951? 

Mr. McCuary. This was the first notice we had posted up, August 
97,1951. That was the earliest date we could find. 

Mr. Furcoio. As I understand it, that notice was not only in the 
English language but also in French and Arabic? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. It was impossible in this document which 
we presented to you for any of us to write the Arabic out. However, 
in these other documents which we handed you it is in there in Arabie, 
a photostatic copy. 

Mr. Furco.o. We will take your word for it. 

Mr. McCuary. We have to take the word of somebody else that 
that is what it says. 

Colonel Dersy. I might add in connection with this sign business 
that while we did put up the sign particularly at Mr. Cassidy’s sug- 
gestion I think the empbasis on the sign is something very easy to 
overdo, because the Arabs cannot read anyway. 

Mr. Bonny. Ninety percent of them cannot read. 

Colonel Dersy. Even their own language. 

Mr. Donnetty. What did you do between April and August to 
cope with this practice, if it came to your attention? 

Mr. McCuary. Well, so far as we know we started out in the 
beginning and tried to explain to the people that it was not necessary 
todo that. We did not know the practice was going on. Then these 
allegations came along and the rumors got started that it was happen- 
ing, and we started investigating it. 

Since then we have gone even further, and have gotten to the point 
where if an Arab is hired he has this explained to him in his own 
language. If he cannot read, we read it to him, and we get him to 
sign an affidavit that it has been read to him. If he cannot write 
we have him put his thumb print on it. I do not know what it accom- 
plishes, but at least we do it. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Hosprirat ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may the F group with the answers 
of Atlas Constructors be inserted in the record at this point? 

Mr. Furco.o. Yes; they will be inserted at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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F. Hospitat ADMINISTRATION 
1. QUESTION 





It was alleged that Atlas provided free medical attention at its hospital to 
both contractors’ employees and their dependents, although only the employevs 
were entitled to free medical attention. A scale of charges should have bee, 
set up for dependents (Cassidy deposition, p. 954). 


Response by Atlas 


By exhibits attached hereto, it is shown that charges were and are being made 
for medical treatment of employees’ dependents and that formal procedures haye 
been established for such charges and the collection of such charges. The pro- 
cedure that charges be made for medical attention to employees’ dependents was 
initiated by Atlas in August of 1951, so that no criticism or refusal of reimburse- 
ment would be engendered by rendering of free service to employees’ dependents. 
The nature of local medical attention makes desirable an arrangement by which 
Atlas emplovees’ dependents have access to closely available medical services. 

Exhibit D-21—(a) sheets 1 through 7, statement W. E. Echols, medical fees, 
March 30, 1952. 

Exhibit D-21—(b) statement, Earl F. Aiken, medical fees, March 29, 1952. 

2. QUESTION 

It was alleged that the hospital established by Atlas failed to maintain proper 
records, especially as to narcotic supplies and medical treatments (Cassidy depo- 
sition, p. 955). 


*~ 


Response by Atlas 

It is admitted that the hospital established at the beginning of the project failed 
to maintain proper records due to Atlas’ inability to secure adequate trained 
personnel. This situation has been corrected and the records now are current 
and complete. 

3. QUESTION 

It was alleged that after a period of time the hospital did not receive proper 
amounts of medical supplies, thus necessitating local purchases. The _ local 
medical supplies were different from those with which the American doctors were 
familiar and required different dosages. (Cassidy deposition, p. 956; Balwan 
Brewer, p. 993.) 

Response by Atlas 

It is admitted that the procurement of medical supplies was slow at times but 
efforts have been made to correct this situation. 

American medicines are preferable due to strength, quality, and consistency. 
All medical requisitions must go to the district engineer for screening and in some 
cases the district engineer has procured the entire request from the Surgeon 
General. Recently requisitions have been returned to Atlas for Atlas’ procure- 
ment of all items except narcotics. Sufficient medical catalogs have now been 
sent to the job site and procurement has been speeded up. Efforts will be made 
to further improve this situation. 


FREE MEDICAL ATTENTION TO DEPENDENTS OF CONTRACTORS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Furco.o. I wonder if the engineers have anyting to add to the 
answer made by the Atlas people to the F-1 charge of dependents of 
employees being given free medical attention. 

Colonel Haseman. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall exactly what 
Atlas said in their reply. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Colonel Haseman. The information they have presented in their 
reply is, to the best of my knowledge, correct, sir. 1 might expand it 
briefly by saying that during the early months of operation there was 
simply no staff to handle preparation of procedures of this nature to 
take care of charging for dependents. When that staff became avail- 
able Atlas prepared a procedure with itemized charges, as to what 
tonsillectomy would be or what a house call would be, and that was 
given on a complete list. Then they have gone back to bill for previ- 
ous services. 
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I do not believe they have collected from all previous cases. I do 
not know whether they will be able to collect for all previous cases. 
| do not know whether they have records which cover all previous 
cases. But I do feel they are making a determined effort to clear up 
the backlog of dependent medical care, which was furnished at the 
time without charge, by backcharging for it now. 

Mr. DonneEtty. The amount involved is less than $3,000. 

Mr. Furcoto. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoio. Would you care to comment on this, General? 

General Noup. I will amplify the answer given by Colonel Hase- 
man, if I may. 

If it had been considered advisable when the contract was formed, 
it would have been perfectly proper to have made provisions for free 
medical care to the allowed dependents in the area. 

There is a paragraph in the contract which is sometimes called the 
catch-all, which allows the contracting officer discretion in allowing 
for items which are not specifically mentioned within the contract. 
It was within his discretion, if he thought this was necessary or 
needed in handling the work, to have allowed that free medical care. 
That has not been done. 

Mr. Bonny. I will be happy to add something to that, if the com- 
mittee would like to have it. 

Mr. DonnELty. Please do so. 

Mr. Bonny. At the start of moving in over there it was not apparent 
certainly to the officials of Atlas that it would be necessary for any 
considerable medical aid to be given for dependents. The true situa- 
tion regarding available facilities for medical care in Morocco were 
not well known. I think it was very well brought out that there was 
no time to give thorough investigation to a lot of collateral availability 
of services items which would ordinarily have been done. 

We, with the approval of the district engineer, put in a very small 
facility primarily for the care of emergency cases, ard in a rather 
short period of time it developed that we were having the necessity 
of taking care of dependents in medical cases other than accidents 
because the local facilities were definitely of such grade as to be not 
safe for American dependent personnel. 

In the interim the services were provided by our medical facilities. 
I, myself, discussed with the district engineer the propriety of con- 
tinuing that service. The matter did not develop until the job 
developed and unfolded. 

Colonel Haseman’s statements are absolutely correct. The same 
is true of General Nold’s statements. It was a matter as to propriety. 
I believe the matter was settled by Colonel Derby on that basis with 
us. But it was a matter for mutual consultation and decision. 

I am not sure whether it would have been completely correct to 
have continued to furnish those services. There is no reason I know 
of why it would have been entirely wrong to do so, but it was settled 
on a matter of propriety. 

Mr. Furco.to. Were there doctors and medical personnel involved 
who were paid by the year or paid by the case? 

Mr. Bonny. No. They were paid by the year. 

_ Mr. Furcoro. In other words, if they saw 10 people or 200 people 
it would be the same thing? 
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Mr. Bonny. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. So that the only difference that there might be, so 
far as the cost itself goes, would be for extra bandages, medicine, or 
something like that which was used. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the general practice of the Corps of 
Engineers in the handling of medical care for dependents in other 
parts of the world outside the United States? 

General Noup. I would like to ask Mr. Seltzer to answer that 
question, if I may. 

Mr. Furcoio. Will you please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Sevrzer. E. Manning Seltzer, Office, Chief of Engineers, Legal 
Division. 

I think our practice has been rather uniform in that regard, to have 
the contractor provide medical facilities for the contractor and con- 
tractor employees, but to my knowledge it has not been generally 
extended to dependents of contractors’ employees on a nonpaying 
basis. 

That decision has more or less been dictated by policy rather than 
by any legal considerations. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of supervision does the Corps of Engineers 
give, if any, to the administration of medical care by the contractors 
to the dependents of employees? 

Colonel Derny. Well, we supervise it so far as the records and so 
forth are concerned, not only for the dependents but for all of that 
medical service, to see that proper records are kept in the hospitals, 
to protect the Government’s interest, primarily in the interest of law- 
suits. 

In connection with the keeping of records of employees you naturally 
ask them what records they keep on dependents. If our policy is to 
require the dependents to be charged and they are not charging them 
it becomes quite evident as soon as you start checking up on the other 
records. 

Looking back on it, I kind of wonder if maybe I would not have done 
better to have issued an instruction right then that dependents would 
be furnished care free, but my staff recommended against it, and I did 
not feel it a matter of sufficient importance to overrule them. 

The whole matter of our competence in medical matters of that 
sort was a matter of some concern to me because I did not know too 
much about how good the doctor was. We asked if we could have a 
medical officer attached to my staff, and we were told by the Surgeon 
General that there were none available and we would have to do the 
best we could on that. 

General Nop. I might amplify that, if T may. 

Each contract which we have which concerns a remote area in- 
volves that matter, and that matter is given attention usually in the 
preliminary negotiation with the contractor. Exploration of it is 
made to see what will be involved insofar as we can determine it. 
The provision is made in the contract for that sort of service. 

Even in the United States when medical attention is available we 
have a safety manual and safety provisions within the contract 
which required the establishment of first aid and certam facilities such 
as that. That is given attention. Reports of injuries are tabulated 
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and reported on in detail with a view to monitoring continually the 
safety record on the project. 

I think that is the scheme which is rather universal now in both 
public and private business. 

Mr. Davis. The cost of medical care would be considered as one 
of the costs in a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, would it? 

General Noup. Yes, indeed, sir. I should say that if in an exami- 
nation of the situation we find that ample medical facilities are avail- 
able in the area so that we do not have to provide it we save that 
much money. 

Mr. Davis. I was concerned with your statement, Colonel Derby, 
in which you said that you felt you ought to have issued an order at 
the beginning saying that this—— 

Colonel Derry. I do not say that I ought to have. 

Mr. Davis. You say that you considered issuing an order. 

Colonel Dersy. I did not even consider it, no. I said that in 
view of what was just brought out here now it looks as if I might 
very well have done so. All the discussions I had with my staff 
were such that nobody recommended it to me, and it did not occur 
to me at the moment that I had authority to do so, nor did I con- 
sider it a matter of sufficient importance to make an issue with them 
about, so long as it seemed standard practice to make charges. 

Mr. Davis. Are you satisfied as of this moment that you did have 
the authority to grant that medical care to dependents without cost? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes, I believe I did. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the kind of cost which ought to be borne by the 
taxpayers of this country in a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract? 

General Noup. I would like to answer that question if I may. 

Colonel Dersy. I think so. I beg your pardon, sir. 

General Noup. Since that is of a general nature I think I can 
answer that. 

Every contract which we have on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, par- 
ticularly those in remote areas, presents certain problems. We have 
the problem of recruiting both for the contractor’s force and for our 
own force. We examine into whether dependents should be allowed 
at all to enter the area. By consultation and by examination of what 
is involved we determine whether it is necessary to permit certain 
dependents to enter in order to attract the type of recruits or skills 
that we want. Provision is made for that in the negotiations which 
precede the contract. If we determined that it was necessary, in 
addition, to provide medical facilities for those dependents we per- 
mitted to enter, in the interest of the contract, there is no reason at 
all, in my judgment, why we should not make provision for it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I could see where, if you were talking about a 
lump-sum contract, that might be true; but do you have the authority 
to fix the responsibility of the Government for the medical care of 
dependents of people in the employ of contractors? 

General Nouv. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. Is there someone here who can cite me the legal 
authority for that? 

Mr. Settzer. Well, there is nothing in the statute books which 
would be in contravention of that concept. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of a construction should you give to give 
away—not to give away, but to use the taxpayers’ money? It ought 
to be pretty strict. 
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Colonel Dersy. It is part of working conditions. 

Mr. Serrzer. If 1 may continue my discussion on that point, I 
think the basic consideration is to carry out the objective which you 
have stated, namely, not to give away taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. Davis. I withdrew that part. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Yes. I think the basic consideration from a con- 
tractual point of view and policy is: Is such an expenditure necessary 
to the efficient and economical prosecution of the work? 

Our application of that test has resulted in a determination that 
that sort of expenditure should not be incurred. If, for example, to 
use an extreme case, we could not man a job somewhere in an isolated 
area except on a condition that dependents can be taken there, 
because people would be there a long time, and that the necessary 
hospital facilities were provided for the care, not only of the employees 
but their dependents; if that were a condition of the employment and 
it could only be fulfilled in that manner, I think we would be com- 
pelled to the answer that it was necessary to the successful and 
economical prosecution of the work. 

Mr. Davis. Have you not evaded the point as to whether it should 
be free? 

Mr. Setrzer. I do not believe so for this reason: If your bargaining 
power, for example, compels the conclusion that it should be free for 
the simple reason that you could not recruit on any other basis, then 
it should be free; but if, on the other hand, you can recruit your 
personnel without incurring such an expenditure then the facilities 
should be made available at a cost to the employees’ dependents. 
I think that is the basic consideration. 

As I say, we do not subscribe to furnishing medical facilities to 
contractors’ employees’ dependents on any of our projects which are 
overseas or in this country; anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Davis. I think we had better answer that roll call. 

Mr. Furco:o. We will take about a 5-minute recess. 

(Thereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Sevrzer. I have not had occasion to set up any employment 
agreements on the basis that would give the employee’s dependents 
medical service. 

Mr. Davis. Is it not true, with respect to Government personnel, 
whether military or civilian, that there is legislation which provides 
the basis for the granting of medical care to dependents? 

Mr. Sevrzer. I am not familiar with the legislative history of the 
application to Government personnel or military personnel depend- 
ents. I do not know whether we have anyone here who has a back- 
ground of experience on that. 

General Noun. I might add this, Mr. Chairman, that by regulation 
medical attention is provided for military dependent personnel if 
available. There is a law with which I was familiar a while back that 
had to do with veterans, which reads somewhat the same way on a 
space-available basis for certain classes of people. It is a question of 
judgment as to when it can be available. If you have a million beds, 
of course, you always have space available and the question will not 
come up. And with respect to service relating to marine hospitals, in 
public health hospitals—I think that does not relate to dependents 
at all. I do not think we have anvone in this group who can answer 
the question fully. 
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Colonel Drersy. I would like to correct any thought that I may 
have given that it would be wise to give it to them. It looks as if we 
did right in insisting that Atlas make the collection, rather than giving 
the free service. 

Mr. Davis. Somewhere there must be a limitation on the right of 
individuals to tax costs against the Government of the United States 
with respect to dependents of people who happen to be working for 
contractors who are employed by the Government. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Our legal authority lies in the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act, which authorizes the use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract, but nowhere in that law is there anything that would have a 
bearing on this question. 

However, in the administration of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract, the Department is more or less limited by the cost principles 
which have been adopted by the Department of Defense, with the 
approval of the Comptroller General of the United States, all within 
the circumspection of those reeulations and cost principles and the 
basic recognition that all expenditures are limited by considerations 
of necessity for the successful prosecution of the work, which resolves 
these questions as to the propriety of the cost. 

Mr. Furco.o. Let me ask you this question: Assume that in order 
to hire personnel to go to one of these bases it had not been necessary 
for you to make it a part of the contract that these dependents were 
to have free medical attention. Assume further that they hired men 
who brought their dependents to the bases. Would you then feel 
vou had a right to give free medical care and attention to the depend- 
ents? 

Mr. Sevrzer. I would not feel that there was any obligation to 
furnish free medical attention to the dependents of such employees. 

Mr. Furcorio. Aside from any obligation, would vou feel that you 
had the power and right to furnish it? 

Mr. Sevrzer. No, because, as | indicated originally, the question 
must be resolved around what is necessary, and the example that 
vou gave indicates that in the course of recruitment 1t was not deter- 
mined that it had to be done, and that action was purely voluntary. 

Mr. Davis. What would ever be the circumstances under which you 
would feel it necessary to give this kind of service free? 

Mr. Sevrzer. In our negotiation of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract throughout the years—and I have been associated with the 
Department since 1940, and I think that was about the first time we 
got into CPFF since World War I—I do not recall any instance in 
which we felt it necessary to go that far, and to my knowledge we 
have not, in our construction policv. We have not extended it to 
cover that sort of an expenditure. 

Mr. Davis. To the best of your recollection and experience, dating 
back over about 12 vears, in no case has the Corps of Engineers seen 
fit to approve an arrangement where the dependents of employees of 
contractors doing business with the Government were given medical 
service free; is that correct? 

Mr. Sevrzpr. It is my knowledge, sitting here in Washington 
throughout these vears, except for my military service, that is correct. 
Whether that had ac tually oc curred, whether it has occurred in the 
field, I cannot say, but it is not representative of any practice that had 
the approval of the Chief of Engineers at any time. 
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Mr. Davis. Do you gentlemen from Atlas Constructors, with your 
wide experience on contracts of this type in various parts of the world, 
know of any case in which medical services for dependents of employees 
have been given free of charge? 

Mr. McCuary. No; I do not. 

Mr. Bonny. I know of no case requiring it—I am not certain that 
we do not have one contract where that practice is followed, but that 
would be in an extreme distant part of the world, and not with the 
United States Government; we know of no case where we had a 
contract with the United States Government. We do have some 
work for the Government of Afghanistan, in an extremely remote area, 
and I am not certain whether that is provided free for dependents in 
that particular area. I would have to check to be sure, but it seems 
to me that we have some such provision. But certainly that would 
not be parallel to this case. 

Mr. Davis. If there is that claim of authority on anybody’s part 
that authority is not being exercised in this case at the present time? 

Mr. McCtary. It is not. 

Mr. Davis. And if there were any confusion about that issue with 
respect to the job in north Africa, it has now definitely been resolved 
in favor of the payment of reasonable charges by the dependents of 
the employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. And it has been in effect for a number of months. 

Mr. Davis. And the reasonable charges are subject to the approval 
of the Corps of Engineers; is that correct? 

Mr. McCuary. The table of charges was made up for the Corps of 
Engineers and was approved by the Corps of Engineers and the 
charges are in accordance with that table. 

Mr. Davis. Has your experience been that these charges are such 
as will absolve the Federal Government of the burden of picking up 
the check for these services? 

Mr. McCrary. The charges were set up with that thought in 
mind, and it is our opinion that the charges are sufficient to keep the 
United States Government from having any cost in connection with 
the dependent employees of the Atlas contractors. I might add that 
the charges of that nature are flexible, and if the cost did develop to 
be more, and they are not collecting enough to cover the actual cost, 
they are subject to change to do so. 

General Nouv. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that I know of no case 
in my experience, nor do I foresee anything in the future in respect 
to contracts for construction work, where it has been necessary or 
will be necessary to furnish free of charge medical attention to any 
dependents of civilian personnel for construction work. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the allegations contained in Mr. Cas- 
sidy’s deposition which we have identified as F-1 for the purpose of 
these hearings, your response is that vou have definitely established 
a system of charges for all medical care to dependents of employees, 
and you have made your decision retroactive in order to go back and 
pick up the services that were performed prior to the time you estab- 
lished these scales of services. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 
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FAILURE TO MAINTAIN PROPER RECORDS 


Mr. Furcoro. Now, with reference to F—2, page 24, and I will ask 
this question first of the Atlas people: Your answer indicates that in 
the beginning there was failure to maintain proper records, and you 
gave your reason for that, and that has been corrected. 

I want to inquire now as to just what the narcotics supply was. 
What was included in “narcotics”; what did that include? 

Mr. Bonny. I think that would include morphine and various other 
medical supplies that were necessary to operate a first-aid hospital. 

Mr. McCuary. I suppose by the inclusion of the word ‘‘narcotic”’ 
supplies in there, an improper and unjust inference is made. The 
doctor did take care of the narcotics himself. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is what I wanted to bring out, because if 
records were not kept, certainly the doctor would have been derelict 
in his duty, if he did not take care of them. 

Mr. Bonny. | understand this is the situation, if I can comment 
on it for a moment: The first doctor that we had in charge of the 
Casablanca hospital was Dr. Gonét, who has a long record of perform- 
ance. He has been with some of our people in Saudi Arabia and had 
experience overseas, and he certainly carries a reputation with people 
of being a very skillful medical practitioner. 

I know him, and I believe he is competent. He was an American 
citizen of French birth, and he was about as temperamental as any 
man I have ever met. He would quit about once a week and then 
he would quit a second time, and it was not limited to that. The fact 
of the matter was that the man was under extreme work pressure; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Do you think Mr. Cassidy was one of his patients? 

Mr. Bonny. I did not intend to go that length. The fact of the 
matter is that the man was working 14 to 16 hours a day, as I said. 
Under the circumstances it was impossible for us to recruit sufficient 
medical assistants for him. I personally did everything that I could 
to attempt to get additional medical assistants. I even consulted 
with medical friends of my own in this country and asked them to 
help me in trying to get interns over there from hospitals. We re- 
peatedly requested that we be given the right to increase the rates of 
pay to doctors. They were very short at that time, particularly since 
the services were starting to recruit back doctors, and properly so, for 
the Korean situation. The result of that was it was almost impossible 
to secure sufficient competent medical people. 

However, Dr. Gonét finally was fired, that is, one day when he 
quit he was permitted to resign—and I do not blame the man, be- 
‘ause he said he had more than he could do and he was not going to 
devote his time to a bunch of bookwork. 

We did finally get that situation under control. The present head 
of the medical department, Dr. Waering, is a competent man. The 
records and procedures have been properly set up in full accord with 
the requirements. They are all right. I think every possible pre- 
caution has been taken, but in the early days, to have proper records 
would not have been possible, in accordance with private practice. 

Mr. McCiary. You mean accounting records. 

Mr. Bonny. I am talking about accountability records, yes. I do 
think that the matter of medical care was handled as well as it could 
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have been under the circumstances that existed. It took some time 
to cure all of the defects, to correct the difficulties and secure medical 
assistance, but that matter has been straightened up, and I think 
that the statement that the records were not complete for account- 
ability purposes ts correct, in the early stages. 

Colonel Drersy. It was a matter that concerned me, but I would 
like to correct one particular statement of Mr, Bonny, about the 
firing experience of Dr. Gonét, that he resigned, or quit and was per- 
mitted to resign; at that particular time he did not resign, we let him 
go. It was a case of my firing him. I decided that it was better to 
make the change at the time. 

I never heard the allegation that Dr. Gonét was careless in taking 
care of the narcotics, whether he kept American records, records 
according to American standards is very questionable. 

The main reason [ finally let him go was, French practices are so 
different from American practices, it was not only causing discontent 
on the matter of the audit people, that of keeping records, but was 
beginning to show up elsewhere. One of the problems was as to 
whether people were getting proper care or not; that he was prescrib- 
ing pills by color rather than by content, perhaps; he would have pink 
pills, and he would have yellow pills, and that he was giving patients 
so many pink pills, and nobody knew whether the patient was getting 
proper consideration or not. 

There was some concern whether the professional care he was giv- 
ing was what it should be. Anyhow it got to the point where he 
simply refused to have anything to do with American records. It 
finally got to the point where I had to let him go as soon as it was 
possible to get someone else. 

But we did, just as soon as we could get someone else, we did let 
him go. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do I understand correctly the statements, that as 
far as the supervision and disposal of narcotics themselves was con- 
eerned, that there was no particular criticism on that, but that the 
criticism was rather on account of the records that he kept? 

Mr. Bonny. We know of no case of irregularity in the handling of 
narcotics. 

Colonel Hasreman. I do believe, definitely so, that Dr. Gonét per- 
sonally kept the narcotics under lock and key, and that he always 
dispensed them. I might add one further thing to what Mr. Bonny 
has said about the records: I believe concurrently with the replace- 
ment of Dr. Gonét, Atlas relieved the administration from the medi- 
cal practitioner, and placed that burden on an administrative man, a 
Mr. White, who is responsible for keeping proper records. Now the 
administrative job is done by people who were not carrying the burden 
of medical practice. 

\Ir. Davis. I have no further questions on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furcoio. On F-3, the allegation with reference to this pur- 
chase of medical supplies, and so on: The engineers had some com- 
ment to make to the answers given by Atlas? 

Colonel Haseman. I would like to make a brief comment on that, 
if I may. 

During the early months, when Dr. Gonét was in charge, he 
personally prepared monthly a requisition, and it appears that al- 
thouch his over-all experience was very broad, his experience stateside, 
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was short; apparently he did not have any for some time, so these 
requisitions, quite often, were keyed to drugs and medical supplies 
that were quite obsolete. I recall in one instance where he requi- 
sitioned some sort of pills that had to be made up as they were no 
longer being manufactured by the druggist firms. They had been 
dropped as obsolete in America, and that fact was a serious cause for 
delay in obtaining medical supplies that were requested from the 
States. They were out of stock because they were obsolete. 

I believe that situation has been thoroughly corrected now. It is 
quite true that he made purchases on the local market during that 
period under consideration as it was necessary to have on hand a 
little working stock. 


INADEQUACY OF CoNnstrRUCTION MrtTHODsS AND User or Excess LABOR 


Mr. Furcoxo. The next allegations are G-1 through 4, and those 
allegations, together with the answers, may be inserted in the record 
at this pomt. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


G. Inaprauvacy or ConstrRucTION Metuops AND UsE or Excess LABOR 
1. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas did not erect prefabricated huts properly, and that 
the concrete foundations for the Dallas huts were inadequate (Balwan-Brewer, 
p. 950). 

Response by Atlas 


The attached exhibits detail the assembly methods used for erection of more 
than 2,200 (not 100 as testified by Balwan ‘and Brewer) Dallas huts. Atlas has 
erected these huts properly. The use of wooden shims for levelling purposes is 
quite standard. As stated in the exhibits, the wooden shims will last as long as the 
wooden substructure of the Dallas huts. 

Exhibit D-22-(a) Sheets 1 and 2, statement, A. W. Campbei!, chief engineer, 
March 31, 1952. 

2. QUESTION 


Plumbing work at the airman’s quarters Sidi Slimane was unsatisfactory, 
basically because of lack of proper type of plumbing fittings, and that the fittings 
were welded together. Ultimately it was necessary to replace with better plumb- 
ing (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 956-957). 


Response by Atlas 


The plumbing work at Sidi Slimane leaves much to be desired as outlined in 
letail in the attached exhibit. Here, again, is a case of do what must be done 
with what is available to meet difficult deadlines. The plumbing in question 
was pieced together with material at hand or immediately procurable, admittedly, 
but the important point is that it did work and was ready when needed. Also, 
it is noted in the exhibit that much of it has not been replaced, because the plumb- 
ing as originally installed is funetioning. 

Exhibit D-23-(a), statement, A. W. Campbell, chief engineer, March 31, 1952, 


8. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas employed an excessive number of men on the job as 
plumbers in connection with the POL work, and that these men were not qualified, 
and that the POL work could have been completed in a much shorter time and 
with less men (Connolly, pp. 783-786). It was further alleged that James Ander- 
son, Atlas superintendent for POL was not qualified for his job, all of his previous 
experi-nce having been as a carpenter and a concrete form builder (Joseph Con- 
iolly, unemployed now, was with Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, before Lyndon 
Johnson subcommittee, p. 784). 
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Response by Atlas 


Atlas did have an excess number of men on the job as plumbers and pipeliners, 
These men were on the job at the direction of the district engineer because it was 
contemplated that Atlas would do the crash program work on cross-country 
pipelines and pump houses. Negotiations between the district engineer and the 
French mission delayed this operation for months with it finally being directed 
by the district engineer that the work be done by French contractors. Atlas re- 
quested permission to release these men. (See exhibit D-13-(a).) But such 
permission was not granted. These men were utilized in other work. 

Atlas believes James Anderson to be fully qualified to do the work assigned him, 
from evidence of the affidavits of his superiors attached as exhibits D-24-(b) and 


c). 

Exhibit D-24-(a), statement, J. T. Love, project manager, Anderson’s qualifi- 
cations, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-24-(b), statement, J. T. Love, Anderson’s ability, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-24-(c), statement, D. J. Prentice, superintendent utilities, Ander- 
son’s ability, March 31, 1952. 

Also see exhibit D-13-(a). 

4. QUESTION 

It was alleged that the safety record of Atlas Constructors was very bad and 
that 49,733 man days due to accidents have been lost. It was further alleged 
that there were continued violations of the Corps of Engineers’ safety regulations 
with regard to the handling of dynamite, notwithstanding speeifie directives from 
the office of the district engineer (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 999-1001). 


Response by Atlas 


The attached exhibit gives a comparison of Atlas’ safety record with data 
compiled by the National Safety Council and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the construction industry. The comparison is very favorable to 
Atlas. There is no basis for the statement that Atlas’ safety record is very bad 
or even bad. 

Atlas follows customary good practices in regard to the handling of dynamite, 
and to date there have been no injuries in connection with the use of dynamite 
and explosives. 

Exhibit D-25-(a) sheets 1 and 2 statement, H. E. Echols, safety record, March 
31, 1952. 

IMPROPER CONSTRUCTION OF DALLAS HUTS 


Mr. Donne ty. In the G category, the first charge is that Atlas 
did not erect the prefabricated huts properly, and that the concrete 
foundations for the Dallas huts were inadequate. There is quite an 
explanation here in the record on the part of Atlas as to the procedure 
and the practices for the erection of the huts. Would you summarize 
that briefly, Mr. McClary? 

Mr. McCrary. All we have to say about that in summary is that 
first, the allegation of the number is wrong. We erected over 2,200, 
and not 100 as has been testified by Mr. Balwan and Mr. Brewer in 
their testimony from which this allegation comes. 

It is our contention that the huts were erected properly, and in 
accordance with the manner to which testimony has been given 
earlier. There was a statement that we used wood shims for leveling 
purposes. The allegation is that we substituted the wood, and that 
the wood would rot out. Actually the joists and the underpinning 
of the buildings are of wood, so that whether it is set in concrete or 
wood would make no difference; the shims would not rot out any 
quicker than the other part of the wood building. 

Mr. Donnetxy. Does, or did the Corps of Engineers object at any 
time to the manner used in erecting the prefabricated huts? 

Mr. McCuary. I have never known of any objection. 








Colonel Dersy. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that there were some 
shortcomings that would be norma! when they were getting started on 
a job, and I have specifically in mind, not so much the Dallas huts, 
but on some quonsets, which had concrete floors. The Atlas people 
had a lot of trouble in getting local concrete finishers among the 
natives for some of the concrete floors. The floors were pretty rough, 
and on a few of them they had to bave another layer of concrete 
added, which was done when they got some more competent finishers 
on the job. 

As to the Dallas huts business, I think that is about the most 
ridiculous thing I have heard of. A Dallas hut is just a tent made of 
plywood, and most anybody would be able to go out and put one up. 
I have had a lot more charges that we spent too much on them—than 
that we did not do enough. That is, that the Atlas people were put- 
ting too much in the way of expensive concrete blocks, providing too 
elaborate a foundation. 

Mr. Furco.o. How do you account for the discrepancy as between 
the 2,200 and 100? 

Mr. McCrary. Well, they stood there, and anyone could have 
counted them. They were about 16 by 16 feet. 

Colonel Dersy. It may have been accounted for by just leaving 
off the zeroes, but that still would not explain it. 


UNSATISFACTORY PLUMBING WORK AT AIRMEN’S QUARTERS 


Mr. Donnetuiy. With respect to the second specific charge under 
G, G-2, that has to do with the type of plumbing fittings; I recall 
that in Mr. Bonny’s testimony several days ago that there was one 
area where it was necessary to depart temporarily from standard 
specifications, and where it was necessary to improvise plumbing 
fittings temporarily. Was that this particular area? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. And I might also add that this was a temporary 
interim type of housing. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, for the record, Atlas contractors have 
advised the committee, on page 170: 

_ It is true that plumbing work in the latrines in the Air Force tent camp at Sidi 
Slimane was unsatisfactory, basically, because of the lack of proper type of 
plumbing fittings. However, much of the plumbing has not been replaced. 

The word is “‘not’”’ instead of ‘‘now’’? 

Mr. McCiary. That is correct. 

Colonel Derby. Since we have been talking about the number of 
Dallas huts, with regard to the 2,200 figure, were they single units 
or double? I might mention these Dallas huts can be put together 
in groups, and sometimes you might get a radically different number 
of houses. JI think that your 2,200 probably refers to the individual 
16 by 16 unit? 

Mr. McCrary. That is my understanding. In fact, in our state- 
ment here it is stated some 2,200 double huts, which is the 16 by 82 
Dallas hut, that have been erected in combinations of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, and 17 single units. 

Mr. Furco.o. Do you have any comment on G—2? 





Colonel Dersy. No. I think their explanation on that was very 
clear. 

Mr. Donnetty. I think there might be some comment from the 
corps on this matter of lack of plumbing specifications as of March 
31, 1982. 

Colonel Derry. Well, the answer to that is, as of March 1952 we 
still did not know what we were going to build. A lot of the buildings 
have not bee» decided on yet. They are still being discussed and 
programed and reprogramed over again. There are a lot of things 
we do not have specifications for as of this date. 

Mr. Furco.io. We will recess until half-past 1. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Furco.o. The committee will come to order. 
PERSONNEL ENGAGED TO WORK ON POL PIPELINE 


Mr. Donnetuy. The next is G-3, and it has to do with the per- 
sonnel engaged to work on a POL pipeline. It breaks down into two 
components. One is an excessive number of men have been employed 
for the purpose, and the second was that the Atlas superintendent was 
not qualified for his job in that his previous experience had been as a 
carpenter and concrete-form builder. 

Mr. Bonny, in his earlier testimony, touched upon the fact that it 
had been originally decided to have the Atlas Constructors build the 
pipeline, and clearance was not secured from the French, and the 
men were sitting around in the area waiting to start work, but that 
eventually the pipeline was actually constructed by the French; 
is that right, sir? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. However, there was finally utilized 
a certain number of those POL men, whe were furnished to operate 
equipment and do special work in accordance with an arrangement 
that had been made for the French contractors to function under. 
There was some Atlas equipment and some Atlas personnel, as well as 
pipe which had been purchased by Atlas, that was furnished in the 
arrangement made with the district engineer and the French for the 
handling of that work. 

Colonel Derry. | would like to mention that although those people 
were hired for the pipeline and there were more than we were able to 
use on that work, we diverted them to other work. They were not 
authorized to be sitting around. There may be a tendency, when you 
have more workers than you have work for at the moment, for the 
workers to sit around, but the employment agreement of these people 
specifically stated that when they could not work for the craft for 
which they were hired they would work on whatever they were told 
to work on as long as they paid wages for the craft for which they were 
hired. As many as could be used were put on related work on the 
bases. The others were put on work not so closely related. They 
were not at any time authorized to sit around. Eventually many of 
them who were working on crafts not closely related to their own 
trade got discontented and went home, or made trouble and were fired, 
as the case may be. But certainly I never went along with any thought 








that there would be anybody sitting around doing nothing, and I do 
not believe that Mr. Bonny meant that. 

Mr. Bonny. Our statement says that these men were emploved at 
other work. 

Colonel Dersy. Mr. Donnelly made the statement that the 
men were sitting around. In the record that might give a false 
impression. 

Mr. Donne ty. I said so because that is my recollection. We were 
talking earlier about drinking and loafing on the job, and the expla- 
nation, as I remember from the contractors was that you had these 
specialized craftsmen there ready to do the job of erecting the pipeline 
and vou could not get clearance to do it, and that contributed to the 
drinking and to apparent loafing. 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. The only point is that they were 
not sitting around with the authority of anybody in responsible charge 
there. The instructions given were—if you cannot find work for them 
which they are supposed to do, put them on something else. 


EXTENT OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING ON MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Mr. Donne tty. This specific charge ties into something else as a 
matter of principle. We understand that Atlas Constructors is the 
prime CPFF contractor. Now, there has been testimony to the 
effect that there has been in the past, and will undoubtedly be in the 
future, some competitive bidding on the work over there. 

I have this testimony: 

Mr. Furco.o. I do not understand your testimony about the competitive 
bidding and that there is still to be procurement. 

The Arr Force. Well, the Atlas Constructors heave a cost-plus contract. As 
you appreciate, on any eir base, vou have a number of buildings, many different 
facilities which can be subcontracted out. What Genera] Walsh is having Atlas 
do is subcontract thes > different parts of en air base out, or at least offer them for 
competitive bidding. 

Mr. Furco.o. He is asking them to do that. He eannot force them to do that. 

The Arr Force. Oh, ves, he can. 

Mr. Furcoio. He can? 

The Arr Force. Yes. That is now being done. 

Mr. Furcoto. As a matter of fact, is there any competition? 

The Arr Force. Yes, there is. There are a number of French firms that want 
to get into it from French Moroeco. 

When did it develop actually there was any kind of competitive 
bidding on this entire operation? 

Colonel Drersy. There has been some competitive bidding since 
the beginning. In general, competitive conditions have not been too 
satisfactory. As you know, in the early stages I authorized them to 
proceed without getting competition, which in turn was revoked late 
in August when I figured they should have their feet well enough on 
the ground to get competition. 

Competition applies both to purchasing and to construction. In 
general, there has not been until now any special attempt to get much 
competition on the construction subcontracts. There has not been 
much subcontracting on the construction work for the reason our ear- 
lier experiences with subcontractors were not too satisfactory, and also 
we had been unable to obtain approval from the French for a standard 
form of subcontract, or getting together with them on the form of 
procedure as to how subcontracts were to come into existence. 
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After about a year of negotiation we finally got together with them 
on the form of subcontract to be used just about the time that I was 
relieved over there. That is intended to be used on such buildings as 
we are able to get definite plans and specifications on. 

You cannot subcontract anything on a competitive basis until you 
get pretty close to knowing what you are going to build, and up until 
now you know there have been a lot of changes going on and the build- 
ings we have had that have been in a condition where vou could adver- 
tise them have been almost nonexistent. 

1 think that the nearest thing of that sort we did were these tent 
floor jobs that are coming up presently where even on that job we had 
to allocate the work among the bidders because there was not any one 
bidder locally available who could handle the job. 

As we get plans matured, and now that we have a standard form 
of contract agreed on and approved by the French mission, and now 
that we have evidence that there will be sizable units big enough to 
justify people coming down from Europe to do the job, there will be 
competition available in the subcontracting of these buildings. 

We propose to do that, and we think there will be some savings 
from it, although the French are naturally as good as we are at figuring 
the market, and they will naturally figure these things at the highest 
profit they can get that will come under what they think Atlas can 
do it for. 

The procedure that we propose in connection with that is that at 
the same time we advertise for the construction of a building, or other 
features of construction, we will have Atlas prepare an estimate as 
to what it will cost them to do it with their own forces, and if the 
subcontractor does not give a bid that is at least as low as Atlas’s bid, 
which will be subject to the district engineer’s approval, of course, 
Atlas will do the work with their own forces. 

I think that pretty well covers the question of subcontracting. 

Mr. Donne tty. In those cases where there have been subcontracts 
for construction, as distinguished from any other sort of procurement, 
is that matter of performance by the subcontractor under the super- 
vision of the Atlas Constructors? 

Colonel Derny. That is what a subcontract means. Anything 
Atlas does, while it is under their supervision, is subject to our further 
approval. In other words, we can tell Atlas to subcontract anything 
we consider to be in the Government’s interest to do so, and we of 
course have to approve the price and the form as to the contract and 
the terms, and we have access to the job and can put our architect- 
engineer on the job to inspect the quality of the work, and so on. 


BIDS, ESTIMATES, COSTS, AND PROFITS OF SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Donnetty. Actually, then, what vou have is an independent 
contractor bidding on a competitive basis with the prime contractor 
under whom he would have to work if he were the successful bidder; 
is that right? 

Colonel Derry. Not bidding against him either, because Atlas, 
although the work may be subcontracted, loses nothing by it. Atlas 
makes a realistic estimte. We look to Atlas to get the building 
done. Atlas makes a realistic estimate subject to our careful ap- 
proval and serutiny of what it will cost them to do it. 








Mr. Donne.ty. Now, you are getting right into the area I thought 
we would get into. 

If you do have a subcontract, the independent contractor pre- 
pares a bid. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. That bid is compared against the proposal of cost 
estimates prepared by Atlas; is that right? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneutiy. Then if the independent contractor is lower than 
Atlas’s proposal for the cost of the work, the work goes to the inde- 
pendent contractor? 

Colonel Dersy. That is what was intended to be done at the time 
that I left there. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, a profit is made by the independent con- 
tractor, is it not? 

Colonel Dersy. No; you do not pay him. He will get it on a unit- 
price basis. He does not get it on a profit at all. 

Mr. Donne.uy. Does not the unit price include a profit? 

Colonel Derny. It may or may not. Certainly he thinks he is 
going to make a profit. He may also take a loss. That is the dif- 
ference between a unit-price contract and the other. The question 
of a profit does not enter the picture at all. You simply pay for a 
building, or you pay for so many cubic yards of dirt at so much a 
yard, and if the independent contractor is skillful enough to bid that 
in at a price that will be lower than what the CPFF contractor can 
do it for, it is manifestly to the Government’s interest to give it to him. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That person bidding of course is bidding with the 
hope of making a profit; is that correct? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Now if he is successful and gets that work and 
performs it under the supervision of Atlas, the Government is also 
paying Atlas a fee, or a profit within its fee, for that same work; is 
that not correct? 

Colonel Derny. They are certainly doing that; yes. 


POSSIBILITY OF TRANSFERRING MOROCCAN OPERATIONS TO COMPETITIVE 
BID CONTRACT 


Mr. Donne tty. Since the termination of the crash program, has 
any consideration been given to transforming the entire construction 
operation on these bases in Morocco from a CPFF contract to the 
conventional and normal form of contract; namely, a competitive bid 
contract? 

Colonel Dersy. That is not practical because of the technical 
agreement which has already approved Atlas as a contractor. It 
allows you to have only one American contractor there, and it does 
not allow you to deal directly with French contractors at all. In 
other words, the only alternative we have under the procedures 
allowed by the Government are either to let Atlas subcontract the 
work according to the Government agreement, or to ask the French 
to do it for us. The French Government can let a contract on a 
reimbursable basis. We believe we would fare better to pay Atlas 
their 1%; percent fee for subcontracting. 
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I would like to bring out that that is not a percentage on the work. 
We would do better to let Atlas collect its fee for doing the job, which 
fee amounts to approximately 1% percent of the original estimated 
total job, than we do to give it to the French and lose the control of it 
that we would. 


ADVANTAGE OF LETTING SUBCONTRACTS TO INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Donnetiy. What possible advantage could there be to the 
Government in letting a subcontract to independent contractors if 
they must perform the work under Atlas and if Atlas is already being 
paid for its services with respect to that work? 

Colonel Derry. For the simple reason if they can do it more cheaply 
it is to our advantage. In other words, it is to our advantage to give 
it to them. As you have pointed out, many people criticise cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts for the very reason that they almost always result 
in work being more costly for a lot of reasons. Suppose you have an 
independent subcontractor in there and he is able to bid that work 
in for 75 percent, either on account of his superior knowledge of how to 
work the natives, which is a big feature in that part of the world, o 
simply because of his superior access to materials on the local market, 
or any one of a number of reasons. Suppose he is able to give you a 
price of 75 percent of what the district engineer thinks Atlas could do 
the job for, then I submit it is to evervbody’s advantage to give him 
the job. 

Mr. Furcoio. The question is, How does that benefit the Govern- 
ment rather than Atlas Constructors? 

Colonel Dersy. If Atlas did the work, you would have to reimburse 
Atlas for all their costs. You save that 25 percent. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What you are saying is this: That if the independ- 
ent contractor can do the work for his own cost plus an expected profit 
for less money than Atlas can do it, straight cost, then it is to the 
Government’s benefit to give it to the independent contractor? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is not Atlas so set up over there after being on the 
cround for a vear that they can do the construction work as cheaply, 
as economically and efficiently as any Moroccan or any other? 

Colonel Dersy. I doubt that very much. In other words, each 
subcontractor contract would have to be made a case of individual 
study and comparison by the district engineer prior to the award of 
the subcontract. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Has there been any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the United States Army with the performance of the Atlas Construc- 
tors in this operation? 

Colonel Dersy. In what respect? That is a broad sort of question. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There has been a question raised here publicly as 
to whether it would not be in the interest of the Government to termi- 
nate the contractual relationship of Atlas and substitute someone else. 

Is the United States Army so dissatisfied with Atlas’ performance 
that it would seriously consider such a thing? 

Colonel Derry. Certainly not. I might point out again, to go 
back to this question—you apparently raise the question of whether 
it is a reflection on Atlas if they cannot do the work cheaper always 
than the subcontractor. It is sadaed practice in the building in- 





dustry back home that when you hire a fellow to build a building for 
you he subcontracts frequently the plumbing and the electrical fix- 
tures and a lot of other things and frequently winds up just putting 
up the shell. That is his business. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is not a fair comparison because back home 
your prime contractor in most cases is a lump-sum contractor and he 
has the risk and the responsibility, and if he subcontracts out that is 
his own risk. 

Colonel Dery. Correct. If Atlas subcontracts something out, 
obviously their costs are reduced by whatever it would have cost 
them to do the job, so we only reimburse them the amount of the face 
value of the subcontract. 

It is recognized that a fellow who has a definite incentive to make a 
profit is usually going to find some way of doing the job cheaper and 
quicker than people who do not. That is one of the criticisms always 
leveled at a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. In addition, you have over 
there the fact that Atlas does not talk Arabic. There are very few 
people in the Atlas Corp. that do. The result is that they do not get 
as much out of the natives as a local contractor would. There are 
very few people of theirs that talk French. There are all sorts of local 
advantages that the contractors on the spot might have, so it is en- 
tirely conceivable that the local man could bid less than Atlas and 
still make a comfortable profit for himself and still have it be no 
reflection on Atlas whatsoever. 

Do I clear that point up? That is all I have to say on the point. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to clarify that. In the first place, the 
matter of subcontracting portions of building work on this project was 
discussed at the time of the original negotiation of the contract. 
It was anticipated at that time, and has been anticipated ever since 
that wherever savings could be effected for the Government, portions 
of the building would be subcontracted to French contractors on an 
entirely competitive basis where their prices were below what Atlas 
thought they could do the job for. 

Now, in general, not exclusively, you are referring to using them as 
labor subcontractors. The building organization was set up and 
originally planned on the basis that the original working agreement 
between the two Governments called for utilization as much as possible 
of French facilities. The original negotiations of the contract on 
which the Atlas fee was set specifically contemplated subcontracting 
portions of the building work when such was appropriate and eco- 
nomical. 

It is our opinion that it will be more economical for Atlas to con- 
struct portions, or perhaps the majority of the buildings, utilizing 
French subcontractors where their facilities and their organizations 
are adequate than it would be for Atlas to attempt to use, what is 
known in the building trade as the subcontract trades, to perform all 
of these functions with labor which it hired. 

Now, the reason for that is that there are many building contrac- 
tors, both in the European prays and a number in Morocco who 
have an organization, let us say, that is sufficient and adequate and 
who have personnel and vonerdatan to handle maybe one building, or 
two or three buildings. None of those organizations would be ade- 
quate to turn over the entire program to. It is not intended to sub- 
contract all the facilities, or the utilities, nor is it intended to subcon- 
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tract the items which Atlas can perform economically, or which it 
uses construction machinery on. 

The intention was, and has been since the inception of the job, that 
those hand operations that use hand labor, and the rate of pay, the 
hours of work, and the method of supervision is controlled by the local 
owner, may economically be let where the time factor is not of prime 
importance. 

Now, we are now getting to the point where we are developing—I 
say “we”, meaning the architect-engineer and the district engineer— 
final plans of what is to be done or formulated. It is now possible to 
take specific detailed plans in advance and say——-We want to get a 
lump-sum price on this building, or this group of buildings. 

Now, it still means that Atlas, through procurement, would provide 
the bulk of the permanent building materials which in most cases these 
people could not get, and that that will be furnished and be a deduction 
from the total of the subcontract. 

It is our opinion that there will be instances running into several 
million dollars probably where it will be economical and save the 
Government money to utilize these local facilities by direct responsible 
lump-sum subcontracts, and that is not a new idea. That was 
deliberately and completely discussed at the time the contract was 
signed and the fee agreed upon, and specifically covered in the contract 
and in the nggotiations and the organization that has been built up, 
and is being built up for the purpose of supervising all of those opera- 
tions and in performing such of those that cannot be economically 
performed by lump-sum subcontracts. 

Colonel Haspman. If I may add one thing, I think Mr. Bonny’s 
testimony could be summarized by the fact that Atlas, regardless, 
will have the bulk of the management and administrative respon- 
sibility, the procurement, the stockpiling, the recording, the transpor- 
tation of construction materials, the production of much of the con- 
struction materials, the aggregate, concrete blocks and things of that 
nature. In general these local firms will simply take the material 
that is presented to them and put it into the structure. 

Mr. Donnetty. I ean see the benefit to the Government if you 
have more than one local contractor bidding. 

Mr. Bonny. You are talking about getting five, six or as many as 
you can get. That is the purpose. 

General Noup. That is custom. 

While this discussion was going on I was thinking of other contracts 
where we are doing the same thing. In some cases it is primarily 
a labor contract, as Mr. Bonny explained. The materials have to be 
furnished by us. In other cases, we are able to subcontract directly. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ATLAS SUPERINTENDENT, JAMES P. ANDERSON, 
FOR POL 


Mr. Donnetty. Would Atlas care to give the committee an 
explanation of the qualifications of James Anderson, the Atlas super- 
intendent for the POL? 

Mr. McCrary. In connection with this submission that we have 
made, there is a statement of Mr. Anderson’s previous experience as 
well as statements from his immediate supervisor and the man under 
whom he worked at Sidi Slimane job. 
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His background seems to be very sufficient. I think the allegations 
are that all his previous experience was as a carpenter and a concrete- 
form builder. In his experience record we find that between 1934 
and 1946, for a period of 12 years, he worked in oil fields as a roughneck, 
as he said, and a driller. He lists the companies for which he worked. 
He evidently has had 12 years’ experience in connection with pipeline 
work, oil-field work, prior to becoming a carpenter, a carpenter 
foreman and a carpenter superintendent. We feel that he is qualified. 

Mr. Bonny. He was in charge of the concrete in connection with 
the POL system to start with. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. Mr. Chairman, the other side of the table wanted 
to make some comment further with respect to the qualifications of 
James Anderson. 

Mr. McCrary. | would like to read into the record the statement 
of Mr. J. 'T. Love, project manager at the Sidi Slimane base. 

Mr. Furcoio. What page is that? 

Mr. McCuary. Page 173, sir. It says: 

Mr. James P. Anderson was assigned to the Sidi Slimane project under my 
direct supervision from the time of his arrival in French Morocco until November 
1951. Mr. Anderson was classified as assistant superintendent, utilities, and was 
placed in charge of all concrete work on POL instailations. This consisted of form 
building, conerete pouring, and finishing of refueling hydrants, bases for storage 
tanks and pipe installations incidental to the immediate storage area, which was 
under the supervision of Mr. Anderson. He completed the above in an entirely 
satisfactory manner with a crew of non-American employees whom he personally 
trained. 

Mr. Anderson was reclassified to superintendent, utilities, in September 1951, 
His ability to improvise when adequate tools and materials were not available, 
his attitude and his all-around capabiities were deciding factors in submitting 
this change of status. I consider Mr. Anderson to be a definite asset to this 
organization because of his past experience and performance and would heartily 
recommend him in this capacity for employment either foreign or State-side. 

That is signed by J. T. Love. 

Colonel Drersy. I would like to add that all the reports I have had 
on Mr. Anderson are somewhat along that same vein. He is recog- 
nized as one of the better people that Atlas had on the job. 

Mr. DonNELLY. Somebody wanted to give us a fill-in on Mr. 
Connolly. 

Colonel Haseman. I do not think that is necessary. 

Colonel Dersy. We have it here. 

Mr. Donne tty. I think it is pretty well covered. 

Mr. Furcouo. Just for the record, I would like to ask you this 
question, Mr. Bonny: Assuming that there was some work which was 
properly the subject of subcontract and that your estimate for the cost 
of doing that had been $50,000, and assuming that the subcontractor 
did the work for $40,000, would your cost to the Government show 
$40,000 or $50,000? 

Mr. Bonny. $40,000. The Government acquires any and all 
benefit of any saving. 

Mr. Furcouo. All right. 


SAFETY RECORD OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS ON MOROCCAN OPERATION 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, the next specific criticism is G-4. 
It challenges the safety record of Atlas Constructors on the Moroccan 
operation. 
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Mr. Furcoro. I want to ask someone from the Atlas Company this 
question: With reference to your explanation, you state that the Atlas 
safety record is favorable compared with other data for the construc- 
tion industry. Would there be a difference there in the sense that the 
construction industry figures might include more types of work 
than were being done at the base? In other words, is it a situation 
where the type of work you were doing is a safer type of work than 
that for the construction industry in general? Is the comparison of 
these figures a fair and accurate one? 

Mr. Bonny. I think if anything it would be the contrary. 

Mr. Furcoto. I see 

Mr. Bonny. I think that the type of people that we are working 
with, and the kind of work we are doing in general would be more 
hazardous than indicated by such master figures as the National 
Safety Council figures. I believe the facts will bear that out. The 
Arabs are extremely careless and extremely difficult to discipline to 
take any safety measures at all. 

General Noip. May I supplement that Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes. 

General Nop. Recently I had occasion just in the course of normal 
administrative duties to make a comparison on the safety records of 
jobs throughout the United States and overseas. We keep those 
records, and we furnish data to the several district engineers for com- 
parison and for corrective measures. It is rather an elaborate system 
of record-keeping. 

In the calendar year 1951, Atlas stood just at the middle of all the 
districts, both overseas and in the zone of interior in respect to safety 
record. That includes heavy work, building construction, and so on, 
by way of comparison. 

Mr. Furcoto. Now I will have to ask the Atlas people this ques- 
tion: Referring to page 182, there is a statement signed by H. E. 
Echols, assistant construction manager, pointing out that the Atlas 
record is fairly good. The next to the last paragraph points out that 
native personnel treated through medical facilities provided by the 
local insurance carrier have been given time off in excess to that which 
has been needed. 

I do not want you to get into some other subject, but I would 
like to have that clarified for the record, because it appears on the 
face of that statement as though, perhaps, they were being given 
more time than they should have been given. 

Colonel Dersy. The doctor has to determine that. The point there 
is that there is a difference of opinion between the French or local 
doetor as to how much time a man should take off, and the judg- 
rent of our own people as to what we thought an injury of that 
sume type would normally call for back home. At any rate, it is 
the insurance company doctor who determines how much time a 
man should take off for each injury of a certain type. 

Now, that has an influence on the record. In other words, one of 
the standards of comparison is the number of lost days and so forth, 
so if the insurance company’s doctor says a man should be off three 
days to recover from a sprained ankle or something ofthe sort, maybe 
he would not be off but two days back home on that kind of a job, 
and that makes that particular injurv loom up 1% times as big as it 
regularly otherwise would. 
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Of course, it is the insurance company which has to pay for that time 
off that the man gets, too. That is what the msurance company is 
hired to do. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, if I understand your answer, even if 
these people were given excess time off that would not cost the Federal 
Government anything directly, but would come out of the insurance 
company? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In the long run, which is somewhat remote, it might 
eventually be reflected in the premium. 

Colonel Dery. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

General Nop. If I could supplement that answer, Mr. Chairman, 
that is not remote. Quite recently we have lent assistance through 
experts in assisting the contractor in the insurance requirements with 
a view to aiding him in keeping rates as Jow as possible. All of these 
things enter into the argument as to whether the insurance rate should 
be raised or lowered, so it is not remote. 

Mr. Furco.to. We have the same thing in connection with insur- 
ance in automobile cases. 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. Well, that paragraph has been pretty good, then. 
It can be used for one answer favorable to the company and used in 
a consistent way in another manner. These natives can be injured 
or not injured, depending upon what is the point to be proved. 

Colonel Dersy. They are injured; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Furco.o. Someone reading over this transcript would say: 
“Well, when it came to prove that the company had a pretty good 
safety record, they really were not injured much; they were just 
getting extra time off. But is the question were whether or not the 
natives were getting too much time off, then they really were in- 
jured.”” You follow me? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. The fact of the matter is that our experience has 
shown not only in this particular contract but in the work in a great 
many parts of the world where native labor is used that the tendency 
of the native workman, if he has a slight injury, is to protest that he 
is unable to work and take more time off than the average American 
workman. The American workman will get a broken finger or some 
sort of minor injury and get it bandaged up and go back to work. 
Your native will get a toenail pulled off, or some minor thing, and as 
long as the toe is wrapped up he will not work. That is the tendency 
all over the world. This was more of a remark than an analysis. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ; 

Mr. Davis. Just for the purpose of checking some of the details of 
this statement, were you able to identify or reconcile this number of 
man-days lost which were alleged? 

Mr. McCuary. Yes, sir. So far as I know the fellows did check 
that. It is probably right. The point about it is that the figure by 
itself means nothing. It has to be on a comparative basis with the 
number of man-days worked or the number of man-hours worked. 

The figure itself is large enough to scare anvbody, when you look 
at it by itself. But when you take it on a comparative basis, com- 
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pared to the number of millions of man-hours worked, or the number 
of man-days worked, and then work out the formula for comparison 
which is standard through the National Safety Council, and what is 
used in all the industry, and you compare it on that basis, it certainly 
comes out favorably, even though the majority of our workers were 
of the native type “of worker. We were comparing the result of a 
payroll intermixed between Americans and Europeans and native 
workers as against statistics which were brought out by strictly 
American workers. 

Mr. Davis. Were there instances which you know of where repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers called the attention of any of 
your people to the violation of | specific safety directives 

Mr. McCtary. Yes, sir. There are. I can think st one specifi- 
cally. 

The Corps of Engineers’ safety engineer has never quite seen eye 
to eye with our people on the practices ‘used in the drilling and shooting 
and blasting of rock in the quarries. It has been, I would say, a 
subject of discussion. It is not one of particular complete disagree- 
ment. 

In the sense that he has called it to our attention, he most cer- 
tainly has. 

Earlier in the job, the district engineer representative called to our 
attention the fact that we had a high incidence of motor vehicle 
accidents, and they were correct. We were having a high incidence 
of motor vehicle accidents. As a result of that being brought to our 
attention, we have put on a very strenuous drive for campaigns to 
teach these people the regulations by which we want them to drive 
our cars and our trucks, and there has been a reduction in the number 
of motor vehicle accidents as a result of that. 

So it is proper to say that they have brought those things to our 
attention and some definite good has come out of it. 

Mr. Bonny. Excuse me. It is very definitely the function of the 
district engineer and his safety engineer, who is there for the purpose, 
to call to our attention anything that appears to be a deviation from 

good safety practice. That is usually the accepted and proper 
stated. whether it is a lump-sum contract in the United States or a 
fixed-fee contract in Morocco. 

The district engineer people go around purposely to discover or 
attempt to discover any unsafe practices which may occur. It is almost 
impossible to have 10,000 people doing nothing but exactly the most 
careful thing all the time. People are inclined to be careless. 

Some of these practices, no doubt, existed and have been corrected. 
The purpose of having a safety engineer ts just so that he, in conjunc- 
tion with our safety people, can eliminate them insofar as possible. 

Mr. Furcoto. In addition to your people, I assume you also had 
some safety man for the insurance company, did vou not? 

Mr. McCrary. The insurance company has representatives there, 
yes, sir, who investigate these accidents as they happen, and who are 
also alert for the possibility of an unsafe condition existing. 

Mr. Bonny. I might say that there was one specific case here in 
connection with the way the explosives were being wired up in the 
quarry, where there was a criticism made by the district engineer’s 
safety engineer, and I happened to be on the project myself at the 
time, and I went out and looked at the practice that was complained 
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of, and I did not agree with the recommendation made by the district 
engineer’s safety man in that particular instance, because the practice 
was in line with what we have used and are using at home. It was a 
technical matter involving whether you should wire up the shots and 
how long the powder should be allowed to remain in the holes in order 
to give you the greatest possible number of holes shot at a given time, 
which is cheaper than shooting small blasts. 

I am not aware of how the matter was finally settled, but it is my 
personal opinion that it was not an unsafe practice. 

Mr. Davis. Are you bound by the terms of your contract to adhere 
to regulations issued by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. McCuary. We certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuary. It isa part of the prime contract. 

Mr. Davis. They have the final say? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Have there been cases where it has been necessary for 
them to crack the whip? In other words, do they quit discussing 
it with you and say, ‘‘ This is what you have to do’’? 

Mr. McCrary. To this extent, as I mentioned on the motor 
vehicles, for instance: They at that time said we had to do something 
about it. We got together and decided what we could do, and did it, 
and we had a reduction in our accidents as a result of it. 

Mr. Davis. This instance you talked about, Mr. Bonny, with 
respect to the blasting situation, how was that finally resolved? 

Mr. Bonny. I cannot answer that accurately. I presented an 
opinion that I thought the operation was all right, and they could 
work out whatever the operation should be. 

Colonel Dersy. I believe there was a working arrangement. It 
was believed by our people it would be adequately safe and at the 
same time afforded economies, as to what the contractor was doing. 
I do not remember the details of it, but I do not remember hearing 
much further, because I do not think there was any question by my 
safety man after about the middle of August, I would think, on that 
particular issue. There were lots of other things that we did hear 
from my safety man very frequently about, but particularly it was 
the automobiles. It took longer to get people educated on that than 
it did on the quarries. We worked out that particular case on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let us just put aside ‘this matter of safe auto- 
mobile driving for a minute. That is common enough. 

Colonel Dersy. It was a large part of our accidents. 

Mr. Davis. I am thinking now of other practices in the actual 
construction program, which were done under the direction of Atlas 
personnel, so that it was necessary for you to be quite specific with 
respect to what they were expected to do about them. Were there a 
number of instances of that kind? 

Colonel Dersy. Well, there was quite a file of detailed instances 
where we were writing to them time after time about it and getting 
their people over and explaining to them what had to be done. 

Mr. Davis. Would you call it an unusually large number under the 
circumstances? 
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Colonel Dersy. One of the characteristics of a safety program is 
that you never get satisfied with it. I have never yet seen a safety 
man who was not going around with a kind of gloom on his face that 
everybody was about to get killed at some kind of accident or other. 
I think the statistics show that they were not nearly as bad es they 
might have been. They were not as good as we would have liked to 
have had them. It is one of those things you have to keep hammering 
at all the time. 

That is normal with a safety program everywhere. You always 
have to keep the pressure on, and you have to keep it on at the top. 
Otherwise it does not filter on down to the bottom. 

Mr. McCrary. No safety program is complete as long as a single 
accident occurs on the job. 

Mr. Bonny. Or a single man is working on it. 

Mr. Davis. I am trying to get at the basis of this allegation here 
that there were specific directives from the office of the district engineer 
which were subject to continued violations. 

Mr. McCrary. I believe I could answer that somewhat. 

Colonel Derny. Let us put it this way again: You would invite 
their attention to a violation such as carrying too many Arabs on a 
truck, or something of that sort. It usually ‘took them a great deal 
longer to comply with it than I felt that they should take. Of course, 
they were under other pressures, too, and not having any desire to 
pour it on them exactly, I still was very frequently very much annoyed 
with how slow they were about complying with the things that we told 
them to do. They would eventually get around to doing them, but 
it always kept people in a slight state of annoyance on the subject, 
shall we say. 

You probably have all the svecific details there, Colonel Haseman 

Colonel Hasreman. I do not feel, Mr. Chairman, that specific details 
are of any particular value to the committee. I think the statistics 
that Atlas has produced and that General Nold has quoted indicate 
that their record was no better and no worse than the average for 
all the engineer districts in the Corps of Engineers. 

As Colonel Derby said, we were never fully satisfied, and I know 
they were never fully satisfied with the quality of their safety program. 
As Colonel Derby said, they were often very slow in complying with 
directives we would issue to them to correct some feature which was 
wrong. I hardly think, though, that the allegation as expressed here 
considers the full picture or considers the background of the amount 
of work that was being done vis-Ad-vis the number of accidents or 
man-days lost. 

Mr. McCrary. May I add one other thing? I believe one other 
thing occurred in the making up of this allegation, Mr. Davis. That 
is that the normal procedure, as I understand it, is that the safety 
engineer of the district will make his reports to the district engineer. 
Now, the district engineer may or may not believe that the report 
made warrants a directive to Atlas Constructors. The safety engi- 
neer will, of course, as a part of his job, say that it should be done. 

I believe that that file was read in its entirety. The file of corre- 
spondence from the safety engineer to the district engineer is what | 
mean. Now, if the district engineer did not see fit in turn to send 
that information on to us it was just a matter of interoffice communi- 
eation, 
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I have seen some of those reports, and if you believed them in 
entirety they would probably curl your hair, but a safety engineer is 
like a lot of other people, if he is not writing reports, he is presumed 
not to be doing his work. 

Mr. Furcoto. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAYMENT OF ExcerssIVE Prices ror Loca PuRCHASES AND 
SERVICES 


Mr. Furcoto. The next series of allegations are H-1 through 4. 
Without objection the allegations and answers of the Atlas Co. will 
be put in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


H. PayMENT OF Excessive Prices FoR LocAL PURCHASES AND SERVICES 
1. QUESTION 


It was charged that local vendor, Levi Sousson, cornered the market on type 
of cable required by Atlas and sold such cable to Atias at prices 40 to 50 percent 
above market price. On subsequent purchases, the overcharge by Levi Sousson 
ranged from 200 to 300 percent. It was assumed that there was a leak from the 
Atlas engineering office or from Nouaseur project that Atlas anticipated making 
such purchases (William J. Cassidv, resident auditor of Army Audit Agency, 
before Hardy subcommittee, deposition, pp. 11-14). 


Response of Allas 


Atlas bought cable from Levi Sousson during the crash programs because that 
vendor was the only source of electric cable which could supply the quantities 
required within the time limit imposed by the erash programs. Other local 
sources were exhausted by Atlas before Sousson cable was purchased, and delivery 
from the United States was impossible, even with airiift, because of copper 
shortage and allocations. The district engineer was advised of the situation 
regarding the supply difficulties and the prices demanded by Sousson, and with 
full cognizance of the situation, he approved all purchases from Sousson. Any 
other course would have meant serious delays in the housing of troops. Under 
the circumstances, normal prices and normal markets for these items were non- 
existent. On later purchases where longer delivery time could be accommodated, 
purchases of electric cable have been made on evaluation of competitive bids. 


2. QUESTION 


Tt was alleged that floor panels and tent frames were purchased from Germaine- 
Milan who was high bidder and that in an allocation of the order a larger number 
was allocated to this company rather than to the lower bidders. It was charged 
that all required floor panels could have been obtained from the three lower 
bidders and that Germaine-Milan was given subcontract for footings when it was 
known that he was a middleman and would have to subcontract the work (Cassidy 
deposition, pp. 15-18). 

Response of Atlas 


Please see the attached exhibits for a complete explanation of these allegations, 
and a justification of the allocation of the delivery requirement among all the 
bidders. 

The three lower bidders could not supply the entire purchase requirement 
within the necessarv delivery time which necessitated allocation to the higher 
bidder of the cuantities bevond the lower bidders’ production capacity. 

Germaine-Milan did not construct any footings or foundations under a sub- 
contract with Atlas. 

Fxhibit D-6—(a), statement by Earl F. Aiken, controller, tent-frame purchases, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D—6—(b), statement, A. W. Campbell, chief engineer, tent-floor footings, 
March 31, 1952. 
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3. QUESTION 


It was charged that eggs were purchased in large quantities by Atlas at prices 
as high as 15 franes per egg at a time whea personnel in Mr. Cassidy’s office were 
paying 12 franes per egg on retail purchases (Cassidy deposition, p. 5). 


Response of Atlas 


The attached exhibit reports in detail the cost of every egg purchased by Atlas 
in Morocco from the inception of the job to the present, and shows purchases were 
made from 8.60 frances each to 15.75 frances each depending upon the season of the 
year. A retail-market survey made on March 23, 1952, revealed eggs of various 
sizes and qualities simultaneously selling at prices varving from 8 franes each to 
22.50 franes each. Atlas regularly purchases large fresh eggs with minimum 
weight per 1,000 eggs specified. It is not known what size, weight, and quality 
eggs were priced by Mr. Cassidy in his egg-cost study. 

Exhibit D-7—(a), sheets 1 and 2, statement, Earl F. Aiken, controller, dated 
March 29, 1952. 

4. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas failed to seek or obtain discounts on local purchases 


although vendors were giving 10 percent discounts to French purchasers on any 
purchases they made (Cassidy deposition, pp. 5-6). 


Response of Atlas 


The attached exhibit shows that local vendors were notified by Atlas that 
Atlas desired that proposal be made with a stated discount. 

Some bids received showed a discount, some bids were net. In the evaluation 
of bids, the stated discount, if anv, was subtracted from the gross price in com- 
paring these bids with net-price bids. Purchases were made on the basis of net 
comparisons. 

Many purchases were for net bid prices, however, a review of our purchase- 
order files finds hundreds of orders with discounts ranging from 5 to 30 percent. 
These discounts being commonly in the 10 to 15 percent range. 

Exhibit D-8-(a), sheets 1 through 17, statement, Earl F. Aiken, discount 
solicitation, March 29, 1952. 


Mr. Furcoio. Proceed, Mr. Donnelly. 


EXCESSIVE PRICE CAUSED BY CORNERING OF ELECTRIC CABLE MARKET 
BY LOCAL VENDOR 


Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to allegation H-1, which appears on 
page 30, and the response of Atlas immediately below it, there is no 
supporting data later on in the report? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. DonneLty. So the two versions are expressed there. 

Mr. Furco.o. Would the engineers comment on that? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir; | would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The allegation is concerned with the charge that a local vendor by 
the name of Levi Sousson cornered the market of a particular type of 
electrical cable and as a consequence the Government paid an excessive 
price. As I recall the original allegation, $100,000 or more was lost 
or wasted. 

The particular cable under discussion is a heavy-duty cable called 
a parkway cable. It is a buried cable which carries electricity. It is 
not a standard item of purchase. It is a type which normally is 
manufactured specifically for a particular use, based on a particular 
requirement. In other words, it is not normally in anybody’s stock. 

It so happens that this particular vendor did have some in stock 
which was adaptable to meet our requirements. Also, he was the 
only man we could find in Morocco who had any cable of this par- 
ticular type in stock. Whether he was tipped off that we would 
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require cable and scurried around and got hold of it is something 
I do not know. There is nothing to indicate he was. There is 
nothing to indicate he was not. 

At any rate, he had the material and we needed it. We needed it 
to distribute power from temporary generators to various power- 
consumption sources until such time as we could get permanent power 
plants in operation. 

The allegation that $100,000 was wasted on this particular pur- 
chase is, in my judgment, ridiculous, as the total amount of cable 
of this type that was bought amounted to slightly over $8,000 worth 
of cable. 

Our subsequent investigation indicates that the price we paid for 
the $8,000 worth was excessive. It was approximately 100 percent 
above what similar cable would have cost in the United States in 
1949, as adjusted for the normal increase in price from 1949 to 1951. 
We figure we got overcharged about 100 percent on a $8,000 purchase. 

Mr. Davis. He practically bad you at his mercy? 

Colonel HasmmMan. He did; there is no question about that, sir. 
The only alternative we had was to either buy more generators, 
which are expensive and also very bard to get these days, with a long 
lead time, or to pull all of our stand-by generators—our insurance 
generators, if you wish—and put them out on straight duty. Well, to 
avoid buying the quantity of cable that we originally intended to 
purchase, which was roughly $100,000 worth of cable, to avoid making 
that expenditure, we did pull in our stand-by generators and put them 
to work. We gambled that our generating capacity would not break 
down and delay the work. We were fortunate for a considerable 
number of months. We operated about 4 months on that basis. 

Finally we had to buy cable. We bought 171 meters for a total 
price of $8,364.10. 

Mr. Davis. Was Mr. Sousson the kind of a businessman who would 
normally be expected to have cable of this or similar type in his 
possession? 

Colonel HaspmMan. I would say not, sir. I do not think any local 
vendor, any normal electrical vendor would have cable of this type in 
routine stock. It is my opinion that this was some war surplus cable 
that he had purchased after the war. I do not know that to be 
a fact, though. 

Mr. Davis. How did you find out that he had it? 

Colonel Haspman. The Atlas buyers located it. He is a regular 
electrical vendor for all types of electrical materials at Casablanca. 
We have made a number of purchases from him. When the need for 
the cable came up the buyers went out and canvassed the local vendors 
to find out what was available, and at what price, and he was the 
only man who had it. 

Mr. Davis. The particular product, then, was not completely 
out of his line? 

Colonel Haspman. No, sir. It is electrical materials, but it is not 
a standard item that is normally on the shelf. 

Mr. Davis. Were you given any indication as to how long he may 
have had this in stock at the time that you were aware that he had 
it available? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir; I had no knowledge of that. 

Mr. McCrary. We had no knowledge of that. 
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Mr. Bonny. We have no specific knowledge or statement from 
him. I believe Colonel Haseman’s statement that we suspected it 
was United States war surplus is a sound assumption, however. That 
is what everybody believed, but we had no proof. 

Colonel Hasreman. I might add that he does have other war sur- 
ples equipment of an electrical nature. 

Mr. Davis. All nonstandard stock? 

Colonel Haseman. I would not say nonstandard, sir. He has, to 
my knowledge, many, many dozens of sets of pole line equipment, 
strays and heoks and so forth for a lineman. 

Colonel Dersy. I suppose he went out and bought up all the junk 
he could after the war. The stuff was being sold at junk prices; 
though it wes not necessarily junk. A lot of it was very good. 

This mav have been some from that source. 

Colonel Haseuan. We do not know, sir. I have here, Mr. Davis, 
the com: lete details on this cable thing, if you wish to take the time 
to put it into the record. 

Mr. Davis. Well, maybe we had better have it. It is one of those 
ceses where you were put strictly over the barrel, but I think most 
ressonable men would agree with vour decision, even though they 
wight feel resentful of it. I think they would agree with vour decision 
that it was something you had to have and you were not in a position 
to dicker with him. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether the person who made the alle- 
vation would have offered an alternative for you or not, but one does 
not appear to be readily available. 

Just so we do have the full story on it, I think if you will go ahead 
and tell us about it we will have it in the record. 

Colonel Haseman. Very well, sir. 

The cable purchase order originally was for 2,052 meters of 12,000- 
volt parkway cable at a unit price of 16,950 francs a meter. The 
eable is about this big around [indicating] with all the insulation that 
coes with it, with a core of copper in the center. 
~ Mr. Davis. That would be about how many inches? 

Colenel Haseman. About 4 inches in diameter, 1 would say. 

The purchase order was processed from Atlas to the district to the 
French liaison mission for their concurrence, it being a purchase order 
of a size that required the French liaison mission approval. It was 
returned by the mission disapproved as the price was too high. We 
returned it to Atlas and told them to negotiate with the vendor and 
reduce the price, if possible. 

Ila mid-August we held a conference with Atlas on the matter. 
They poiited out the vendor was the only supplier who had such 
material ia stock, that he would not reduce his price, and that in 
their opinion it was essential that we obtain a certain amount of this 
eable without delay if the work was to progress smoothly. 

As I mentioned, the cable was intended for use at Nouaseur to tie 
portable generators which were already in place to power-consumption 
soure’s at other locations pending the completion of the permanent 
base rower plant. 

On the basis of this explanation the district engineer approved the 
purchase of this quantity of cable at the price quoted, but directed 
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that when the purchase was completed we do no further business with 
this particular vendor. 

When Atlas went down to pick up the cable and was actually loading 
the material a rumor reached Mr. Banz, the Atlas purchasing agent, 
that Mr. Cassidy would not reimburse Atlas if they purchased the 
cable at this price. Mr. Banz thereupon unloaded all the cable that 
had been loaded, refused to accept delivery of any of it, and the matter 
stopped for a matter of months. 

The pinch for this cable became more and more acute. We began 
to pull our stand-by generators off the line and put them on as primary 
power sources. 

In October Atlas went back to Sousson to pick up some of the cable 
and were told by the vendor he would not do any business with them; 
they had questioned the integrity of the prices he was offering to give, 
and had gone around investigating the vendor, and to find out what 
the right prices should be. Sousson said that unless Atlas would call 
the dogs off, and unless we would call the dogs off, and absolve him 
of any imputed improper selling practices, he would not do any more 
business with Atlas. He prepared proposed letters for Atlas and the 
district engineer to sign, giving him a clean bill of health and promising 
no further investigations of him. Naturally we would not sign any 
such letter. 

Eventually, in December, it became absolutely mandatory that we 
purchase some of that cable, and we did take delivery of 171 meters of 
the original two-thousand-odd that had been requested. The price 
for those 171 meters was $8,364.10, as compared with the original 
purchase order price, if we had taken all, of $100,369.18. 

At this point, it is interesting to note that if, as alleged, the Govern- 
ment had lost $100,000 on this purchase, and if we had made the entire 
purchase, we would have been overcharged by approximately 27,000 
percent, according to the figure that is made in the allegation. 
Actually we were overcharged about $4,000, as far as we can deter- 
mine, on the eight-thousand-odd-dollar purchase. 

I might further add, that as a result of not buying this cable back in 
August when we first began to feel the need of it, and as an alternative, 
pulling our stand-by generators and putting them to work with 
operators in the field, it cost a considerable amount of money. I would 
sav compared to the cost of cable itself, the cost of operating these 
additional generators during the period of approximately 6 months 
was as much as the total cost of the originally proposed cable purchase. 
Further, since the purchase of the cable in December from Levi 
Sousson, we have suspended all further purchases from Levi Sousson. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to add to what Colonel Haseman has said, 
with which I am in accord entirely, that it would not have been possible 
or practicable to have secured that cable in the United States, even 
if it had been possible to get it at the early date which was desired, and 
we could have gotten a priority on it, because the situation oncopper 
cable of the classification at that time was such in the United States 
that deliveries were very long, even with a high priority, and there 
would have been no alternative place for us to put an order in August 
and get itevenat that date. We finally got the small quantity. 





PURCHASE OF FLOOR PANELS AND TENT FRAMES FROM HIGH BIDDERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. May we move next to the specific charge in H-2, 
which relates to the procurement of floor panels and tent frames from 
the firm of Germaine-Milan, the highest bidder? And, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is further charged that the required floor panels could have 
been obtained in the entire amount needed from the three lower 
bidders, and that notwithstanding the reasonable portion on order 
with Germaine-Milan, that Germaine-Milan relet a part of the 
contract. 

The second portion of this charge was that Germaine-Milan was 
given a subcontract for footings, when it was shown if he got it would 
be given to a subcontractor. 

Now, I would like to state that Germaine-Milan did not construct 
any footings or foundations under a subcontract with Atlas. Is 
that correct? 

Colonel Haseman. I would like to enlarge on that a little. First, 
Germaine-Milan is a contractor for that type of work. He is a 
builder of houses and similar structures, and qualified to carry out 
such work. 

Secondly, he was holding a contract for such footings, but before 
the contract was started, it was necessary to cancel that contract, 
and he did not do any footing construction for Atlas or the Govern- 
ment, although he was an original contractor for footings. 

Mr. Donnetty. Why was that contract canceled? 

Colonel Haseman. He had been awarded a subcontract to put in 
foundations, and the contract was canceled through no fault of his 
own, but rather through difficulty with the fabricator of the units. 
It became necessary to cancel the contract with the fabricator, and 
as a consequence, to avoid court claims by the fabricator, the few 
units he had built were accepted, and we gave him the added contract 
for footings. 

Mr. Donnetty. So that the cancellation of the Germaine-Milan 
contract had nothing to do with anything other than normal, orderly 
business? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. McCrary. In accordance with the statement of our chief 
engineer on that, we did have a contract with Germaine-Milan for 
the construction of the foundations for the houses and dormitories, 
but it was canceled and no work done. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me get this question first: Whether Ger- 
maine-Milan was the highest bidder, and whether it is a fact that 
Germaine-Milan was given any of the business, and if so, why? 

Colonel Haseman. There was work enough for all the contractors, 
who had bid on the job. 

Mr. McCuary. | assume you are speaking now of tent frames and 
floor panels. 

Mr. Donne tty. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. I do not believe you made that quite clear. 

Mr. Donnetty. I was addressing my question to tent frames and 
floor panels. 

Mr. McCuary. Yes. 

Colonel Haseman. I have here, Mr. Donnelly, the spread sheet 
record for this work for the floor panels and the prices offered by the 





several bidders, and the quantities of award for each one, if that is 
of interest to you. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do you have a breakdown of the chart so we 
can look at it readily? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. As I recall five firms were involved in this 
particular purchase. The purchase was based on the need to provide 
troop housing by the 14th of July 1951 for the troops sent to Nouaseur 
who had originally been scheduled to arrive the first week in August, 
and had been reprogramed for July. It was not possible to obtain the 
materials that were required, and erect these facilities by July 14. 
Consequently it was necessary to go into the open market and get 
tent frames and floor panels in order to accommodate the troops when 
they arrived in Morocco. 

To obtain these floors, Atlas was directed to obtain quotations 
from the local manufacturers and woodworking shops. 

These five firms listed here made offers. The five firms were ones 
that Atlas had previously done business with—I believe they had done 
business with them enough to know that they were competent, and 
to know something about their backlog of orders. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to the last four firms on this chart, 
all the rest of them are lower than Germaine-Milan, except with 
respect to the last one, which is approximately equal to the lowest 
bid by Germaine-Milan. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Let me ask you this question: In respect to the 
four bidders who were lower than Germaine-Milan, did you buy the 
maximum of their products at that time? 

Colonel Haseman. To the best of my knowledge we did—rather, 
Atlas interviewed these firms to determine how much they could 
produce by the deadline, by which time production must be completed 
in order to meet the target, and awarded to each of these firms, starting 
with the lowest, the quantity that that firm could fabricate within the 
time limit. You will note the lowest bidder was awarded this quantity; 
and then so much to each of the next firms, to its capacity, and finally 
the balance was given to the highest bidder. 

I do know from a review of the record, that in the case of this 
particular firm, Meffre, that it was a reputable firm, one of the largest 
in Casablanca, and was doing other work and had been doing other 
work for the Atlas Constructors previously. Their capacity was 
extremely limited due to the completion of earlier orders, and con- 
sideration of that was given at the time. 

I know that Meffre was late in filling its order for tent floor panels, 
I do not know just how much, but they were late uniformly; they were 
behind in the completion of work, and actually were overloaded with 
orders. I do not have all the details, but I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. McCuary. On the last deliveries by Meffre Co., delivery was 
not made until September 6. 

Mr. Bonny. I think it might be added that we housed the troops 
they came there. 

Mr. Davis. As I understand your testimony, you categorically deny 
all of the facts that the Germaine-Milan was the middleman and 
would have been subcontracting the work? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, for such construction work as 
these footings or foundations. 

96640—52—pt. 4——18 
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Colonel Dersy. Would you want to modify that part of the state- 
ment, that they might have been a subcontractor for a part of the 
work. Was there evidence to indicate that point? 

Colonel HasemMan. To the best of my knowledge, the firm was com- 
petent and equipped to hold jobs as subcontractors. 

If the committee wishes, I have the additional documents which 
bear on the question of the contractor’s position, although I hardly 
think it is necessary to put them in the record. I have here all of the 
documents which bear out the statements. 

Mr. Davis. He was a sufficiently large enough operator so that 
there were cases where he did subcontract work; is that correct? 

Colonel Haseman. It is my understanding that he had been sub- 
contracting some of the work on these floor panels. 

Mr. Davis. But it is also true that he had the facilities for per- 
forming at least a substantial amount of work in his own place? 
Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think we need to go any further into that. 


OVERCHARGES FOR EGGS 


Mr. Furco.o. With respect to H—3, the allegation and the Atlas 
answer has been inserted in the record. Would you care to comment 
any further on that, Colonel? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. I have reviewed Atlas’ reply that has 
been placed in the record, and I am in complete agreement. 

In addition, we have, through the district engineers, made a review 
of the question of price of eggs in Casablanca, and our investigation 
substantially substantiates the information that Atlas has already 
placed in the record. 

Mr. Bonny. We would be delighted to tell you the whole story, if 
you wish. 


Mr. Furcoto. We will take up H-4. 
FAILURE TO SEEK OR OBTAIN DISCOUNTS ON LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Donnetiy. H-4, the allegation and answers are in the record. 

Mr. Furcoto. We would like to have the engineers’ comment on 
that. 

Colonel Dersy. I feel on this that there is very little difference 
whether it is a straight purchase price or a discount price; that is, 
whether you buy something for a dollar less 10 percent, or whether 
you buy it for 90 cents, and I think the indication is here that they 
were buying as cheap as they could be reasonably expected to do under 
the circumstances. 

Colonel HasemMan. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
normally Government purchase methods require the invitation of 
bids on the net basis. Normally the Government does not buy on a 
gross price less discount, although the Government does seek discount 
wherever possible. But in competitive purchases, buying, the vendors 
normally are asked to quote their lowest price as bidders. 

That has been our experience generally in Morocco, that the bulk 
of the prices seem to have been done on a net basis. We have made 
spot checks of some 500 purchase orders out of some eleven or twelve 
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thousand local purchase orders in Morocco, and from a sample of 
those 500, approximately 15 percent do show a discount. 

In addition to that, in obtaining quotations from vendors, according 
to the quotation sheets used by Atlas, the quotation sheets provided a 
specific place for the vendors who indicated any discount with their offer. 
Those quotation sheets have been in use from the earliest days, I 
believe— in fact, I think it was in use from the start. 

Mr. Furco.o, There is, of course, a difference between seeking to 
obtain and obtaining. 

Colonel HaseMan. Yes. 

Mr. Furco.o. Do you feel as a result of your review and analysis 
of the items of the Atlas people, that they were trying to seek a dis- 
count wherever they were allowed to purchase locally? 

Colonel Haseman. To the best of my knowledge they did, and they 
obtained discount in a certain percentage of cases. It is not reason- 
able to say that on the balance of the 85 percent, for the sample that 
we made, they did not try to get discounts. Obviously many of the 
prices of the remaining 85 percent were net quotations. 

Mr. Davis. What is vour knowledge of the alleged practice by 
French vendors of giving discounts to the purchaser on some items 
that you were acquiring in Africa? 

Mr. McCuary. I think I can answer that best by saying that the 
requests that were made for quotations, were asked on the basis of 
net price, and if they did have the practice of giving a discount, they 
were asked to give that at the time of their quotation. 

Normally in purchasing on the local market, 1 believe it can be said 
that there was a discount, but that they take that into account in 
considering the prices when they make their quotations—they give 
you a price less 10 percent or less 15 percent. 

And I believe that is borne out in the entire record of purchases 
over there. To say that we did not seek discounts is absolutely 
incorrect, and further, these vendors were in business and under the 
circumstance of competitive bidding would naturally send in their 
lowest prices. 

We have found from the spot checks in the purchase files, since these 
allegations were made, that on several hundred purchases we have 
either received the net in the original purchase, or where there is a 
discount, on the basis of the discount; some of them range from 5 to 
30 percent, with an average discount of around 15 percent on the 
purchases. 

I think it is quite common and that the allegation is probably 
correct, that discounts are given, but we did get discounts, and 
whether it was 10 percent depended upon the vendor's position of 
what he thought he could get. 

Colonel Haseman. May I add this statement: I think it should be 
clear for the record that when we are speaking of discounts, we are 
talking about trade discounts, not time discounts. Any time dis- 
count is for prompt payment. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Colonel Hasreman. I also would like to make it clear that it is not 
my position that these prices were always the lowest prices; but that 
there are three prices to be considered in this area: one to the Arabs, 
one to the French, and one to Americans with the fat pocketbooks. 
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There is no question in my mind that many times we have had to 
take the bidder’s price, which is high. We cannot cite specific 
instances, and say that Atlas was paying too much for this, and 
therefore go back and see if you cannot get a lower amount. 

We were not in a peacetime operation. 

Mr. McCrary. There is another factor, also, that these purchase 
prices depend upon the position of the seller in the market. May I 
add, also, that there is the French mission, the French Liaison Mis- 
sion, to check on the market prices on purchases that are made. 
They review all purchases. If the price paid is considered too high 
by the mission, we are advised to contact the vendor and attempt 
to reduce the price, and in some cases reductions have been made 
in prices. The mission are supposed to know prices, and there was 
no other source of information; that was the only other review that 
we had, and certainly they should know what the market condi- 
tions were in their own country. 

Colonel Haseman. May I add this further word, that since the first 
of the year we have set up what might be called a price control board 
which includes a representative of the district engineer, the contractor 
and the architect-engineer, which gives further assurance that we are 
going to get the best possible prices on local purchases. In addition, 
our three-way competition, in the United States, European, and 
Moroccan market, insures us the best available price. Of course that 
will apply only to major purchases. So we feel that the purchasing 
being done now will give us the best possible prices, particularly on any 
large purchases. Of course, a $10 purchase would not justify the 
three-way bidding. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to add to what Colonel Haseman has said, 
and I certainly concur in his statement that there are three prices in 
Morocco, and the only protection that you could get or could possibly 
have against an increase in price in Morocco would be in dealing with 
the competitive market outside, because it is my opinion that vendors 
in Morocco, when purchases had to be done on an emergency basis, 
were able, to the largest possible extent, to fix the price, get together 
and fix the price, and I do not think we had any alternative during the 
crash program where we had to buy a lot of items, except to pay what 
was demanded of us. 

And I feel sure that prices were paid that were out of line, but I 
do not believe there was any alternative, except an orderly program, 
which we are now in, and I believe we now have the answer to that 
situation. 

Mr. Dvvis. I am wondering whether there might not have been 
such a well-established trade custom of knocking off a certain per- 
centage, we will say, of whatever they may bill you for, that the 
French Moroccan vendors might not have seen fit to have specifically 
informed the purchasers for Atlas that they did intent actually to 
cut off a certain percentage, and that until Atlas purchasers did get 
to know the right price, they might have been selling to them without 
knocking off the discount? 

Mr. Bonny. It is my opinion that there was considerable care from 
the earliest days to prevent that from happening. I know it is a 
fact that the vendors were called in and told that they must quote 
their best prices. To the extent that any of them may have come 
in on a subrosa payment of discount and individuals failed to allow 
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any discount at all, I do not believe there is any way in the world 
of ever knowing. I do not believe that anyone could know. 

We do believe that care was exercised by our own people, and that 
care was exercised by the district engineer security people to prevent 
what might have been a serious case of lack of good faith and the 
possibility of paying discounts. Whether it prevented it 100 percent, 
I do not know, and I know of no way to find out, but I do know that a 
rather careful check was kept on the purchasing people of Atlas. 
And I know there was no hesitation to review their activities and their 
bank accounts, but I do believe that if there were any such cases, that 
they were very rare, certainly we have no way of proving that, 
because—and I believe the implication made by Mr. Cassidy’s 
deposition was along that line. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You do not know what Mr. Cassidy was referring 
to when he used the specific figure of 10 percent discount? 

Mr. Bonny. I do not. 

Colonel Haszeman. No. 

Mr. McCuary. No. 


PrRocUREMENT Practice AND PrRocepuRES IN New York OFFICE 
oF ATLAS 


Mr. Furcoio. The next is allegation I; the allegations, together 
with the Atlas Co.’s answer will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


I, PROCUREMENT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES IN NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF ATLAS 


1. SPECIFICATIONS 
A. QUESTION 


It was alleged that vendors were permitted to determine the specifications 
from which Atlas would purchase its material and equipment, thus ignoring the 
function of the Atlas engineering department in the development of specifica- 
tions. (John W. Leahy, departmental engineer, Atlas Constructors, New York 
(March 7-August 3, 1951)—currently with Frederick Snare Corp.—before 
Lyndon Johnson, subcontractor—pp. 900-902, 911-913.) 


Response of Atlas 


The reference is to the purchase of autos, trucks, fork lifts, concrete trucks, 
medical supplies, graders, tractors, compressors, shovels and draglines, spare 
parts and office equipment and supplies of standard manufacture, and commonly 
termed “off-the-shelf items.’”’ Specifications for these standard or off-the-shelf 
items should not be confused with items specifically manufactured to purchase?’s 
specifications. 

The engineering department of Atlas is not responsible for determining the 
specifications by which the manufacturer is building his product. 

The engineering department, when requested to do so by the procurement 
director, evaluates the comparative products offered on the basis of job require- 
ments according to vendors own product which has vendor’s own specifications. 
For example, if we were going to buy pick-up trucks, we compare makes of 
comparable value such as Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, etc. But we do not write 
specifications for them. 

B. QUESTION 


Due to changes in specifications brought about by vendors, the specifications 
became restrictive to the point of setting up sole source of supply. (Leahy, p. 904.) 


Response of Atlas 


From his testimony, Mr. Leahy is referring to fork lifts. See exhibit D-29—(a) 
cable CASAE 497 dated June 18, 1951, Casablanea purchase request. 
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Excerpt: ‘‘Ten forklifts, 5- ton capacity, pneumatic tires, 60-inch adjustable 
fingers for lifts up to 10 feet. 

The above are the specifications or more appropriately “Minimum job require- 
ments”’ as sent to Atlas, New York, for procurement by cable and later confirmed 
by district engineer’s approved job-site requisition. Requests for quotations 
were sent to the following vendors: Bond Industrial Equipment Co., New York 
City; The Ross Carrier Co., Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Hyster Co., New York 
City; Melihanv Equipment Co., Roanoke, Va.; Contractors Trading & Equip- 
ment Corp., New York City. 

The five bids were tabulated on an abstract of bids, which were then evaluated 
and signed by the following: A buver, the Procurement Director, an authorized 
representative of the district engineer, ‘‘Approved in behaif of the United States.” 

The purchase order was awarded on lowest price meeting most nearly job 
requirements and with siened apvproval of the district enzineer. 

There was onlv a total of 16 forklifts purchased by Atlas, New York, up to the 
time of Mr. Leahvw’s terminstion of August 3, 1951. There has been a total of 
only 61 (not 80 on one order) forklifts purchased through March 15, 1952, by 
Atlas, New York. The first order was issued on July 7, 1951, and the last one on 
December 18, 1951. 

Atlas New York engineering department screened the bids on the 10 fork lifts 
as indicated by memo dated July 11. 1951, and submitted as an exhibit hereto. 

Exhibit D-29-(b), memo, John W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, fork lifts, July 
11. 1951. 

This exhibit indicates that proposals under vendor’s specifications do not be- 
come restrictive to the point of setting up a sole source of supply. 

Mr. Rice asked during Mr. John W. Leahy’s testimony if a fork lift needs to be 
crated to be shipped. 

Actually no fork lifts were ever crated as is shown bv exhibits following: 

There is no question about excess expenditures on the part of Atlas in crating 
fork lifts as no fork lifts were ever erated. 

Exhibit D-29- (a), cable CASAE 497 dated June 18, 1951, Casablanca purchase 
request. 

Exhibit D-29-(b), memo, John W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, fork lifts, July 11, 
1951. 

Exhibit D-29-(c), statement, Cyril A. Mullson, lieutenant colonel, T. C., 
March 28, 1952 

Fxhibit D-29-(d), statement, James Gorman, Atlas dockman, March 28, 1952. 

Exhibit D-29-(e), statement, Arthur R. Seaman, Dade Bros. field supervisor, 
March 28, 1952. 

Atlas engine + New York office had no function of design in the case of items 
to be specially manufactured. They received designs and specifications from Casa- 
blanca after approva! bv the district engineer. We know of no instance in which 
vendors have changed this type of specification. 

Vendors submit proposals listing their specifications; Atlas evaluates each bid 
as to job requirements. 

Leahy testifies, ‘A piece of equipment with 150-horsepower engine, 157” wheel 
base and 6.25 something tire.” 

We state that this is not confining. 

As an example of this: Requisition N Y—865, approved by the district engineer 
and dated Mav 12, 1951, covered 41 each Flatrack Trucks. 

Invitations for bids were sent out for these trucks to nine vendors who sub- 
mitted proposals on standard manufactured items. 

Purchase Order No. 1368, approved by the distriet engineer, was issued on June 
6, 1951, for the above trucks, after Mr. Leahy had screened and rewritten the 
original requisiton; had accepted the vendor’s own specifications and had recom- 
mended its aeceptance; and he had issued a request for change order to substitute 
the tvpe of axle. 

Award was made on low price to the vendor most nearly meeting job require- 
ments upon approval of the district engineer. 

The above represents a typical example of procedure, handling and procurce 
ment. 

Fxhibit D-29-(f), requisition for 41 trucks, Mav 12, 1951. 

Fxhibit D-29-(¢), memo, J. W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfev, trucks, June 7, 1951. 

Exhibit D-29-(h), memo, J. W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, change order, June 
26, 1951. 
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C. QUESTION 


It was alleged that an administrative clerk in charge of the control desk revised 
specifications prepared by the engineering department although this person lacked 
qualifications for such purpose. (Leahy, pp. 593-900.) 


Response of Atlas 


The person at the control desk did not change specifications, but had to request 
changes on requisitions as to form, nomenclature, and extract from requisitions 
proprietary arid mandatory items of Army procurement as is customary under 
Armed Service Procurement Regulations. All requisitions, before bid invitaticn 
and all purchase orders, before actual procurement, had to be approved by the 
business manager and/or the procurement director and also approved by the 
district engineer before vendor was awarded an order. Also, Mr. Leahy fails to 
point out that the business manager dealt with the procurement director and 
that it was the duty of the procurement director and the business manager to 
accept responsibility that Atlas (New York) act in conformity with established 
Atlas and Army purchase procedures. 

The attached affidavits (D-30-(a) and (b)) refute completely the testimony of 
Mr. Leahy that the specifications of the electrical and petroleum, oil, lubricants 
departments were revised by the person in charge of the control desk. 

Exhibit D-80-(a), statement, Wm. H. Stewart, electrical engineer, March 
24, 1952. 

Exhibit D-30—(b), statement, C. W. Meloney, petroleum, oil, lubricants engi- 
neer, March 24, 1952. 

D. QUESTION 


It wes alleged that a buyer in the purchesing department called vendors to 
furnish specifications on concrete trucks that Atlas was required to purchase. 
(Leahy, pp. 905-906.) 

Response of Atlas 


In his testimony Leahy refers to the purchase of 30 transit mixer trucks, 
requested for purchase by cable CB-380—B, dated June 4, 1951, and requisition 
CBX-1110. Mr. Leahvy’s allegation refers to ‘‘eoncrete trucks.’”’ By this he 
means trucks to be used to transport transit mixers being purchased on vendor’s 
specifications; the order wes for 30 transit mixers to be mounted on appropriate 
trucks, It was necessary therefore, since the number of manufacturers of transit 
mixers is limited, and all makes of transit mix machines will not fit on every 
truck, to determine from each manufacturer what types of truck were appropriate 
for his mixer. 

Atles solicited bids and received proposals on transit mixers from 6 reputable 
manufacturers. 

Award wes made on purchase order 1407 for the mixers, from a district engineer 
approved requisition, and on approval of the ultimate procurement by distriet 
engineer 2s meeting job requirements. 

The vendor of purchase order 1407 recommended five different makes of trucks 
which would satisfy the mounting requirements of his transit mixer. 

Atlas solicited bids on five recommended appropriate trucks from five reputable 
vendors and made an award on the basis of low bid on purchase order 1413. 

The requisition for trucks, and purchese order 1413 for trucks, had written 
approval of the district engineer for purchase, indicating that he was satisfied 
that the equipment met job requirements. 


E. QUESTION 
It was alleged that a great deal of equipment and material purchesed did not 
conform to specifications and that there was indication that such materials could 


not be used without material alteration (Leahy, p. 934). 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas Construetors only purchase upon approved requisition by the district 
engineer besed upon plans and specifications approved by him. 

The district engineer approves, in writing, our purchase order before it is 
forwarded to the successful bidder. We do not have a record of any purchase 
requiring substantial alteration. 
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F, QUESTION 


It was alleged that specifications were ignored in the procurement of steel 
hangar from Pacific Iron & Steel Co. (Leahy, pp. 871-878.) It was further 
alleged that competition was eliminated; that the contract was let on a square- 
foot basis as against lump sum or tonnage basis; that such pricing was unortho- 
dox; and that this requirement could have been met from sources located on the 
east coast. (Leahy, pp. 879, 917, 919.) 


Response of Allas 


On June 1, 1951, Mr. Lester Bozarth, representative of the district engineer, 
by written directive, ordered Atlas to obtain bids on a six-plane hangar based on 
plans and specifications prepared by the architect-engineer. 

Proposals were received from: Pacific Iron & Steel, $938,052 f. 0. b. Los Angeles; 
Luria Engineering Co., $963,000 f. 0. b. Bethlehem, Pa.; United States Steel 
Export, $978,000 f. 0. b. Ambridge, Pa. The Pacific Iron & Steel bid was for a 
complete six-plane hangar as per the plans and specifications of the architect- 
engineer. The bids of Luria Engineering Co. and the United States Steel Export 
were for the structural frame only of a six-plane hangar as per plans and specifi- 
cations of the architect-engineer. 

Award was made to Pacific Iron & Steel on their bid of $938,052 which was not 
only low bid but included materials not included in the second and third bids. 

The purchase was made on a lump-sum basis, not as Mr. Leahy alleges on a 
square-foot basis. 

These proposals were received during a period of time when Mr. Leahy was 
not in the New York office and award was made to the low bidder and approved 
by the district engineer. 

Two bids were from firms located near the east coast. 

Transportation of the hangar purchased from Pacific Iron & Steel will be made 
by water from Los Angeles, trans-Pacific and Mediterranean to Casablanca as 
arranged by the Transportation Corps of the United States Army. Evaluation of 
Pacific Iron & Steel purchase price, plus arranged transportation, compared with 
the rail to Atlantic seaboard and trans-Atlantic to Casablanca added to either of 
the other bidders, indicates the purchase from Pacifie Iron & Steel to be still at 
the lowest total cost. 

Exhibit D-33-(a), letter, district engineer to architect-engineer, hangar plans 
and bids, May 31, 1951. 

Exhibit D-33-(b), cablegram, district engineer, Casablanca, to district engineer, 
New York, authority, July 23, 1951. 

Exhibit D-33-(c), letter, district engineer to Atlas, approval of purchase, July 
31, 1951. 

G. QUESTION 


It was alleged that a requisition came to the New York office for 80 fork lifts 
without any specification as to use and the fork lifts were purchased on the vendor’s 
specifications. It was also alleged that this was an excessive order and that the 
fork lifts were crated for shipment although such procedure was unnecessary and 
expensive. (Leahy, pp. 908-911.) 


Response of Atlas 
The above question was fully answered by question I. 1. b. above. 


2. PROCUREMENT IN Excess oF REQUIREMENTS 


It was alleged that Mr. Sherfey, Atlas procurement director, ignored a directive 
of the district engineer to reduce by 11 the number of fuel storage tanks on order, 
(Leahy, pp. 884-891.) 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas did not receive a directive to reduce the number of fuel tanks on order. 

Requisitions specifving numbers and kinds of tanks were directed and approved 
bv the district engineer on: January 25, 1951; March 14, 1951; April 27, 1951; 
May 25, 1951; June 7, 1951; July 12, 1951. 

Purchase orders were written and approved by the district engineer on: Feb- 
ruary 14, 1951; May 4, 1951; May 22, 1951; June 7, 1951; June 8, 1951; June 27, 
1951; July 2, 1951: Julv 27, 1951. 

A letter PUA-67 dated May 2, 1951, addressed to PUSOM (Porter-Urquhart, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill) was issued by the district engineer directing them 
to prepare a new tank list. An information copy of this letter was sent to Atlas. 
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This letter referred to gallon storage requirements only and not to number of 
tanks required. This was not a directive to Atlas to do anything. 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, subcontractors to PUSOM, did prepare and for- 
ward to Atlas through the district engineer a revised tank list which was received 
by Atlas July 20, 1951. 

Mr. Donne tty. Mr. Chairman, all of allegation I has to do with the 
procurement practices and procedures of Atlas organization in New 
York, and the source of these allegations is the former employee of 
Atlas Co., John W. Leahy, the department engineer, Atlas Con- 
structors, from March 7 to August 3, 1951. I understand he is now 
working for a corporation separate from Atlas Constructors. I might 
advise the committee that the Department of the Army has brought 
down here from New York a qualified person and also furnished infor- 
mation with respect to the group of allegations in I. 

Mr. Furcoio. Before we get into that, I would like to ask the 
Atlas people if they know of any feeling which Mr. Leahy might have, 
either favorable or unfavorable, to the Atlas Co. I have scanned 
rapidly through the answer, and I have not seen anything to that 
effect in Atlas’ answer. 

Mr. McCrary. All we can say is that Mr. Leahy was discharged by 
Atlas, on August 3, 1951, with the concurrence of the district engineer’s 
office, for incompetency—acting on instruction of the district engi- 
neer’s office. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Colonel HaseMan. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoio. Was there any ill feeling toward Atlas Co., that he 
might himself have had, because Atlas had discharged him, even 
though they had been instructed to by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. McCuary. The Jast time I was him was on August 1. He was 
in our organization on that date, and the district engineer’s represent- 
ative and I talked the situation over, and I believe that Mr. Leahy, 
subsequent to his discharge, had filed suit, or said he would, but nothing 
has come of that. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Furcoxo. The fact that Atlas people did not have anything to 
say in any way about it, has no effect on any statement Mr. Leahy, 
might have made, other than what you have already stated? 

Mr. McCuary. Honestly, we do not know one reason, none of 
us have talked to him. 


DETERMINATION OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 
BY VENDORS 


Mr. Donne uy. First, I want to ask you about item I-1, that Atlas 
had ignored the functions of the Atlas engineering department in the 
development of specifications of vendors, in the sense that the sellers 
to Atlas were permitted to determine the specifications. 

Mr. McCrary. With your permission I am going to read what 
we say on that, which I think is about the best way I can answer it. 

We looked through the published testimony that Mr. Leahy gave, 
and to the best of our ability, we have determined that this refers to the 
purchase of autos, trucks, forklifts, concrete trucks, medical supplies, 
shovels, tractors, spare parts and equipment, supplies of standard 
manufacture—and commonly termed off-shelf items. 
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These standard off-the-shelf items should not be confused with 
items specifically manufactured to purchaser’s specifications. Fur- 
thermore, the engineering department of Atlas is not responsible for 
determining the specifications by which manufacturers are building 
their own products. 

The engineering department, when requested to do so by the 
procurement director, evaluates the comparative product offered, 
and on the basis of job requirements, according to the vendor's 
own products, which has the vendor’s specifications. For example, 
if we are going to buy a pick-up truck, we compared comparable 
values, such as Ford, Chevrolet, Dodges, et cetera, but we do not 
write the specification for them. 

Mr. Furcoio. We will suspend this line of testimony at this point, 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AIR Force on Moroccan 
OPERATION 


WITNESS 
EDWIN V. HUGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Furco.io. The next witness will be Mr. Edwin Huggins, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

We are glad to have you with us again. We want to get whatever 
the Air Force may have to say, any comments they may want to 
make with reference to this entire north African situation. As you 
know, you people want to wind up these hearings, and so do we, so 
if vou will proceed on more or less the theory of ‘Speak now or forever 
hold vour peace,”’ I think that will probably accommodate you, the 
committee, and everyone else concerned. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Mr. Huaarns. As I indicated the other day, the Air Force does not 
consider that anyone, including itself, has done a good job in north 
Africa. The entire background of the construction was one which 
was conducive to something less than efficiency. 

The plan to build in north Africa, while it had been thought about 
in 1948 and 1949, did not really begin to crystallize until after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. At that time the only bases we had 
within range of Russia were in England and the political situation 
there was such, and the distance from Russia such, that those bases 
could not be counted up. 

There was, therefore, a very great urgency for the construction of 
bases in Morocco, which was then and still is a very high priority spot 
for good bomber bases for our strategic airplanes. 

An Air Force mission went over there to study sites in the early fall, 
and negotiations were begun with the French for rights at the base 
sites. Asa result of that mission and its recommendations a meeting 
was held with the Corps of Engineers in Washington in November 
which resulted in a directive to the Corps of Engineers to mobilize 
for the construction program. That directive, if my memory serves 
me correctly, was November 29, 1950. 

That provided for the construction of the first phase of the bases 
which would involve pavements, fuel facilities, and necessary naviga- 
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tional control aids withm 6 months after equipment could be brought 
into Morocco. 

At that time it was anticipated that access to Morocco would be 
obtained the first of 1951. The base site agreements with the French 
were signed in December 1950, calling for the construction of bases 
at Nouasseur, Marrakech, Khouribga, Meknes, Rabat, and Casablanca. 


PROBLEM OF GETTING PERMISSION FROM FRENCH TO CONSTRUCT BASES 


When the time came to discuss the number of men that we could 
place on the bases the French realized that we were talking in some 
thousands rather than a few hundred, so they stated that it would be 
impossible for us to have bases as close to cities, with the exception 
of Nouasseur, because of the tremendous social, political and religious, 
and other problems which would arise from having a substantial 
number of Americans located immediately adjacent to large native 
cities. 

They refused to give access to the country in January, as had been 
originally contemplated, and over the next 3': months negotiations 
for a change in the base sites took place, which resulted in a change 
of all the sites except Nouasseur. That was a beneficial change in 
many respects because it got the bases down from the high altitudes 
into the plains, which is much more desirable from the standpoint of 
operation. You need shorter runways and it is better for jet opera- 
tions all the way round. 


UNDESIRABILITY OF MECHRA-BEL-KSIRI AS AN AIR BASE 


Included in the sites was one Mechra-bel-Ksiri, which is a substi- 
tute for Meknes. A construction camp was erected at that site, and 
L believe some grading work done when the Air Foree commanding 
general, General Olds, who had just been assigned over there, took 
the position it was undesirable from the standpoint of operations—it 
was on the edge of a slope, the river which is some distance away 
floods up across to what would have been the edge of the runway, so 
that was abandoned. 

I believe the costs which we received from the Engineers for the 
work done there, and these were simply the direct costs without the 
application of overheads, were in the nature of $130,000 to $140,000. 
Probably the total cost would be, with the application of overhead, 
something in the nature of double that. 

In place of that the location at Mechra-bel-Ksiri at which construe- 
tion is now beginning, was substituted. Actual access for construction 
was not gained for Nouasseur until late in April, and I believe that the 
construction work began there on April 23, 1951. 

Sidi Slimane, which is one of the new base sites, was opened for 
construction a little later, and I think construction there began on 
May 9, 1951—about that time, anyway. 


TARGET FOR COMPLETION OF BASES 


As far as I have been able to find—and the Air Foree has searched 
its files—there never was a directive which called for July 1, 1951. 
The directive called for 6 months after aecess, and access had been 
anticipated by January 1, so I think the July 1 date arose from that. 
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In spite of the delays, I believe—and my belief is gained from a 
variety of conversations—that an effort was still made to meet the 
July 1 date. There is no question but that this was a crash program 
of great urgency. It was known at the outset that it would cost more 
because of that. There can be no question but that the Air Force 
continued to put pressure on to get the work done promptly as pos- 
sible. They wanted the bases; they wanted them badly, and we still 
want them. They are a very important part of our overseas base 
construction and of our overseas war plan. 

Again, based upon conversations with others, I think the date of 
July 14 was picked as the date when the runways should be available 
because the July 1 date could not be met, and July 14 was Bastille 
Day and the French wanted us to fly a flight of planes, and we were 
very happy to do so. The runways were ready on that date. 

It is the impression of the people in the Air Force that that was 
supposed to be the end of the crash program. There was no written 
directive given by the Air Force in that connection. 

In June—and I do not have the exact date—they issued a revised 
directive replacing that of November 29, 1950, to reflect the new base 
site and the bases which were actually to be built. If my memory 
serves me correctly, that directive does not include a time limit when 
anv facilities should be available. 

The work continued, I think, at the same crash speed that had been 
carried on prior to the flight of the planes on July 14. 

The Air Force never did give a written directive to stop the crash 
program which we contemplated in November of 1950 until January 
of this year. I think also the Air Force—speaking of our own dis- 
abilities first, or failures—did not have adequate personnel over there 
to monitor the program. Unfortunately, we just did not have them 
to place overthere, or any other place for that matter, but I think 
our major failing was not having the right people there. 

From the standpoint of construction, the Air Force does not have 
qualified people to judge for itself, so that our opinions on that are 
based to a large degree on the reports of a number of people, including 
experts hired by the Army. They are also based upon conversations 
with architect-engineers on the spot, presumably doing the inspection 
work. 

SUBSTANDARD QUALITY OF PAVEMENTS 


It is our opinion that the work was not done up to standard, par- 
ticularly on the pavements. There is a lot of good work over there. 
The experts’ reports indicated that the pavements were deficient in 
the foundations and at least at Sidi Slimane in the asphalt surface 
materials. 

If my memory serves me correctly, they indicated the runways and 
pavements would fail within 2 or 3 years. 

When I was over there in April the pavements were already failing 
at Sidi Slimane. There was a stretch of taxiway about 2,200 feet 
long which showed bad failures. 

A number of spots had already been patched. The surface of the 
pavements was cracked, and at one particularly bad point we were 
able to pick out pieces of asphalt with a penknife. A heavy loaded 
Euclid truck was run over the spot and the pavement sank under the 
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truck, and then after the truck got past, it rose up again to its original 
surface level. 

One of the workers was called over with a hatchet. He dug through 
the pavement. The asphalt at the spot was certainly not over 2 
inches thick. The engineering officers there said that was due to the 
disintegration of the asphalt on the lower surface. The base course 
was wet, and as a matter of fact, moisture actually glistened on the 
top of it. There has been some feeling that that failure may have 
been due to the fact that these trucks were running over it in the 
course of hauling aggregate and materials for a crosstaxiway, but the 
engineering officers there did not feel it was due to that, and if it had 
been constructed to standards it would not have failed under the 
trucks. 

I believe the axle loading on the truck was 45,000 pounds. That 
was over four wheels. The standard design for the Air Force called 
for a 50,000-pound wheel load. 

We examined the warm-up apron at one end of the field and the 
pavements were dished where planes had been parked on it. We 
examined the parking apron. ‘The day previous a flight of B-29’s had 
flown in. While we were there a plane was pulled from one part of 
the parking apron to another. It had been on the spot less than 
24 hours where it should have been and the pavement was dished 
and the surface of the pavement was cracked around it. The cracking 
in the pavement was felt by these present to indicate an inadequate 
base course, and the surface of the pavement indicated inadequate 
asphalt also. 

The surface of the pavement at Sidi Slimane is getting pebbly, 
which the engineering officers there felt was due to the fact that the 
aggregate when mixed with the concrete was dirty. The heat packed 
the dirt into the aggregate so the asphalt did not adhere to it properly, 
and with rain and wear the asphalt was wearing away from the agegre- 
gate with moisture around the aggregate sinking through and _ ulti- 
mately getting down into the base course and causing a loss in the 
bearing value of the pavement. 

They are making a large number of tests on the pavements at 
Sidi Slimane, which involves cutting holes right through the pave- 
ment and down to the subsoil. One of those was in process while 
we were there, and the aggregate which had been used for the base 
course was quite clearly pit-run gravel. It was filled with dirt and 
involved stones from small pebbles up to stones the size of a grape- 
fruit. There certainly was no evidence of the gravel ever having 
been put through a crusher and no evidence of its ever having been 
screened. 

What will be done to correct the situation is not now known. The 
tests have not been completed. The actual bearing values of the 
pavements have not been determined, and the extent to which the 
condition prevails over all the pavements at Sidi Slimane we do not 
know. I believe tests are also under way at Nouaseur. As vet 
there have been no failures there other than the one last fall at the 
incompleted apron which has now been sealed to keep moisture out 
from above with the expectation and the hope that the heat of the 
summer will dry it out so that the final top course of asphalt may be 
put on it. 
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I think the feeling of all of those who saw the pavements of Sidi 
Slimane is it will cost considerable to repair them, but not knowing 
what needs to be done, no one will make a guess as to that. 


LACK OF MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING IN THE AIR FORCE 


There has been a great deal of talk about waste and that sort of 
thing on which the Air Force is not in a position to make any real 
report. I think we feel very definitely, however, that there was lack 
of management in our organization. We were unable last vear to get 
costs on the job, which contributed at least somewhat to our difficulty 
in getting money apportioned to us by the Bureau of the Budget, but 
Mr. Stanley is certainly much better qualified to testify on that than I. 

The job was not well planned due to its crash aspect, either in that 
phase of the planning which is the responsibility of the Air Force, or 
in our opinion, on the part of the architect-engineers. That unques- 
tionably contributed to the difficulties that were faced by the Corps of 
Engineers and by Atlas. 

The Air Force feels very definitely there was lack of coordination 
in the operation, recognizing our own lack of sufficient personnel. 
The Air Force did not have made available to it all the information 
which it normally receives. I am not sure it would have been properly 
handled had we had the information, I will say that, but there was 
unquestionably a lack of coordination. 

There was bitterness as between the architect-engineers and the 
Atlas Co. and the Corps of Engineers, and there was great bitterness 
between the Air Force and the Atlas Co. and the Corps of Engineers. 

As | have said, I do not think anybody did a good job on this. As 
for the present and the future, we think that the job has now been 
reorganized and that the work is proceeding very well. 

Recent reports we have had from our people who previously had 
been sending very bitter reports, once they were put in the proper 
channels, are now favorable. The deficiencies, the lack of quality in 
the work is limited to Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane. 

From all we know, the work at Benguerir is of high quality and is 
proceeding in a good, sound, efficient manner. The work at the other 
two bases is proceeding now in good, sound manner. 

We feel once the past deficiencies in construction have been cor- 
rected, this one will be all right, and that these bases will be very 
valuable to us. 


CONTRIBUTION OF CRASH PROGRAM TO DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Trying to recapitulate a little bit as to the causes of the difficulty, 
there is no question but that the crash program contributed to the 
problem. That program resulted, as | indicated, from the great ur- 
gency and reflected not just the Air Force but decisions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Secretary of Defense Marshall, and others. It was 
an Air Force mission to carry out. 


LACK OF ORGANIZATION AND COORDINATION ON PROJECT 


We do not feel that the urgency, however, can be given as the sole 
reason for the difficulties which have been encountered. We have 
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had other urgent projects which did not run into these difficulties. 
1 will say lack of organization on the part of everyone; lack of coor- 
dination—call it, if you will, lack of management. ‘That, in round 
figures, is the way we feel about it. 

As to segregation of functions, the Air Force has a planning function 
of stating what it wants, laying it out from the standpoint of what is 
known asa master plan. ‘The detail construction planning is not in 
our hands and passes on to the Corps of Engineers who hire architeet- 
engineers for that purpose. In this case the architect-engineers were 
on both the master planning and the detail construction planning 
with the Corps of Engineers as our construction agency. 

The Corps of Engineers is our construction agency, as you know. 
The Air Force has not felt, nor has it been suggested, that it has the 
responsibility to check up on the Corps of Engineers, the contractors, 
or others whom it hires, and I think the record wiil show that the corps 
felt that we might have been trying to do that a little bit too much 
along early in June of 1951. 


DISSATISFACTION OF AIR FORCE WITH WORK PERFORMED 


Mr. Furcoto. Do I understand that the general position of the 
Air Force is that in spite of the emergency, in spite of the difficulties 
under which circumstances compelled everyone to work, the Air Force 
feels that all concerned did not do quite as good a job as they could 
have? 

Mr. Hucains. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoo. Further, is it the general position of the Air Force 
that even after you take into account any possible excuses there might 
be on the part of either the engineers, or the architect-engineers, or the 
Atlas Construction Co., because of failure of suflicient planning by the 
Air Force, or because of changes in plans by the Air Force, or because 
of other conditions that might have been brought about by the Air 
Force, in spite of all that, still as good a job as should have been done 
was not done by the engineers, the architect-engineers, and by the 
Atlas Construction Co.? 

Mr. Huaarns. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do I also understand that while the Air Force is 
perhaps not prepared now and may never be prepared to go into the 
details as to why the eventual product was not satisfactory, the Air 
Force position is that having been out there and inspected it and 
seen it the Air Force does not feel a satisfactory job was done? The 
end product was not as satisfactory as it should have been under 
all the circumstances? 

Mr. Huaarns. I think that has shown up already at Sidi Slimane. 
If you park a medium bomber overnight on an apron and it fails, 
it dishes and you get cracks around it. 

Mr. Furcoio. For the time being I just have one other question, 
and that is this: Have you talked with pilots or other Air Force per- 
sonnel who either now are landing planes on those bases or will be 
at some time in the future to ascertain whether or not they have any 
comments about it? After all, they are the people who have to 
work with it. 

Mr. Huaains. Well, as | stated, this flight of planes came in just 
the day before we looked at Sidi Slimane. They were from Barksdale 
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Field in Louisiana, going over for rotational exercises. They had 
read all the headlines in the newspapers arising out of the Johnson 
committee hearings, so that they were amazed to see things looking 
so nice. Obviously you cannot look under them. 

General Old, who is our commanding general over there, made the 
statement to me that he would fly any plane the Air Force had off 
those pavements, but that he was scared to death of maintenance 
cost. 

When we were at Sidi Slimane 3 or 4 weeks ago, it was the first 
time he had seen these failures, and for the first time he expressed 
concern about the quality of the pavements from the standpoint of 
taxying and that sort of thing. That comment was limited to Sidi 
Slimane. It did not relate to Nouaseur. 

He is, of course, familiar with the reports which I mentioned, all 
of which are in the files of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. 
But if we got into a fight today we would use those bases to the 
ultimate. 

Mr. Furco.to. Do I understand that the general position of the 
Air Force is that perhaps either because of a reorganization or because 
of a general tightening up, or whatever the reason may be, the Air 
Force is satisfied at the present time to have the planned work go 
ahead and be completed under the present set-up? The Air Force 
takes that position in spite of everything that has happened? 

Mr. Huaerns. Yes, sir. We would not have been in here asking 
for approval of reprograming if we were not. 

Mr. Furcoxio. Yes. I just wanted to get that for the record. 

Mr. Huaains. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hueearns. I would like to add that a good deal of the Air 
Force’s position is necessarily based upon talking to people and read- 
ing reports of people who are qualified. We do not have pavement 
experts or construction experts or that sort of thing in the Air Force, 
but the views which I have given here are based upon obviously visual 
observation in the case of the pavement failures at Sidi Slimane, and 
also the apron failure at Nouasseur last fall, plus a good deal of check- 
ing of the records and reviewing what we know about the way the 
work was done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISCUSSION OF TERMINATION DATE OF CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, will you review again your testimony 
with respect to the date when you considered that the crash program 
was ended? 

Mr. Huaains. There is nothing in the record on this. This was 
based upon conversations with people. I think it was the feeling that 
they felt the crash program was over on July 14. Why they felt that 
way, Whether it was simply due to the fact that planes had come in, I 
do not know. I think it was probably that, plus the fact that by that 
time we were in negotiations in Korea for termination of hostilities. 
The general sense of urgency in many places, anyway, had reduced 
somewhat. 
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Again, I have no information which would indicate that that was 
conveyed to the Corps of Engineers, but certainly it was the feeling 
of our people in Morocco, General Old and Colonel Beadle, who were 
on the ground. Again, no directive was ever given to stop it. I do 
not think, in my own opinion, that you can document the proposition. 

Mr. Davis. Those people you are talking about now were opera- 
tional people within the Air Force; is that correct? 

Mr. Huaarns. Colonel Beadle was the Air Force representative 
stationed at Nouaseur monitoring the construction work. General 
Old is the commanding general for the Air Force in Morocco, and is 
a major general. He at that time had no organizational responsibility 
for the construction at Morocco. Naturally, he was interested. 

He has told me on a number of occasions, on many occasions, 
suggestions, requests and other things in connection with the con- 
struction, that he had made to the Corps of Engineers, as to which 
nothing was done. Whether those related to the timing of the 
program [| do not know. 

He stated to me at one time, when he was after cost—which I 
think had been requested for the Bureau of the Budget, to get more 
funds—that he was told that costs were not available. I think he 
verbally at that time threatened to have the job shut down unless we 
got cost figures. I say I think he did. He told me specifically that 
he had done that. That would at least indicate in his mind that he 
thought the crash program was over, if he was even thinking of 
having the job shut down. 

I think that in the Hardy committee hearings there is a record of a 
letter which the Corps of Engineers wrote to the architect-engineers 
in December talking about the quality of the work, which includes a 
statement to the effect that: 

“After the crash program ended on July 14.”’ 

Again, that is not what you would call documentation. It reflects 
a state of mind which was at least prevalent with some people. 

Mr. Davis. If I recall the testimony that we have had here previ- 
ously correctly, sometime in November the Air Force was reported 
to have decided that there was no longer a crash program, but that 
even that decision was not passed on to the Army engineers until, I 
believe, January 15, 1952. 

Mr. Hucarns. As I say, I think the only written directive on stop- 
ping the crash program was the one of January. There was the 
revised construction directive of June of 1951, which includes no date, 
It makes no reference to “get it done the day before yesterday.” 
That was given at a time when the Air Force was urging that the 
work be done as rapidly as possible. 

I do not think there is ever a time when we do not want the bases 
built as quickly as we can get them. That, having started as a crash 
program, with this tremendous urgency to get operational bases from 
which we could fly bombers, was part of this over-all picture. But I 
think the crash program created a state of mind which, as time passed, 
became varied m the minds of different individuals. It was one of 
the factors involved in the lack of coordination, if you will. 

I think the Air Force, as I indicated, probably should have sized 
up the picture and said: 

“Do not do it this way any more.”’ 
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I think possibly the Army engineers, recognizing the complaints 
made by the architect-engineers about quality of construction, should 
have asked the Air Force: 

“Do. vou want us to continue this way or do you want us to slow 
down and tighten the strings?”’ 

It was not done. That is the fact. I think the crash aspects or 
the responsibilities for the continuance are not limited to any one 
point. The job just was not coordnated. 

The bitterness arose, which may also have contributed to it. My 
understanding is that the district engineer requested substantially 
more people to enable him to do his work. He was spread awfully 
thin. He did not get them. We were spread thin. I would not be 
surprised but that Atlas was spread thin. 

On the other hand, I do not believe for a minute that the people 
who were involved, the companies in Atlas, the corps and the archi- 
tect-engineers, are not capable of doing good work. This is just a 
combination of everybody falling down somewhat along the whole 
road at all levels, insofar as I can see. 


AMOUNT OF SUSPENSIONS PENDING FINAL AUDIT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, when you appeared before the sub- 
committee upstairs the other day you made the statement that 
vou were informed that there were between $6 million and $8 million 
which had been paid to Atlas on a provisional basis, subjecting to 
checking as to whether that money was to be retained by them or to be 
turned back. What was the basis for that statement? 

Mr. Huaarns. Well, I think what.I said was that the money had 
been paid to Atlas prior to audit, and those payments are subject to 
subsequent check and audit, as are any payments under a cost-plus 
job. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Huaaerns. It reflects, I believe, the fact that the audit on the 
job was lagging badly behind the actual work. I do not think there 
is anv question but that there were not sufficient auditors, there was 
insufficient accounting on the job. The figure was one on which 
I was very hazy, so do not assume that that has any degree of 
accuracy to it at all. 

Mr. Davis. I am wondering whether in your mind, at least, that 
represented a very unusual situation, keeping in mind the size of the 
transaction involved here. 

Mr. Huaatns. No. I was not reflecting on anything at that time 
other than the lateness of the audit, may I add. That would be no 
reflection on Atlas or the corps. I do not think vou can expect a 
contractor to carry the financial load of a situation like that simply 
because the Government auditors are behind. 

Mr. Davis. It did not signify any inference on your part, then, 
that there was this amount of money which was in controversy in 
any way with respect to the payment? 

Mr. Hvuaeerins. Oh, no. IT can cite vou examples of contractors in 
this country where on cost-plus jobs, thinking of production now 
and not construction, the audit lags mavbe 4 weeks, where they do 
a detailed audit, or more, and they do not get paid, so they go out 
and borrow money from the banks and pay interest on it, and that 
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goes into their cost, which the Government pays. Here, instead of 
doing that, they paid them prior to audit but subject to subsequent 
audit, so there is no reflection in my testimony that that reflected 
poor work or any inadequacies whatsoever. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to these specific things you told us about, 
where the hatchet test was made at Sidi Slimane and showed 2 
inches of asphalt, where the warm-up apron was dished, where the 
parking apron was dished, those were things you saw personally in 
Africa in April? 

Mr. Hvuaains. Yes, sir. [| went over on April 12, | believe, and 
was gone a week, so it was probably about April 17 or 18, or around 
there, when I was there. 

Mr. Davis. Did you talk personally with a Mr. Wise of the Air 
Force, who assisted the Inspector General? 

Mr. Hvearns. I have talked with him; yes. 


DISCUSSION OF BITTERNESS AMONG ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS, 
CONSTRUCTORS, AND CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Davis. I think it would be important for the committee to 
know the basis for your statements with respect to the bitterness 
which existed among the Air Force, architect-engineers, the Atlas 
people, the Corps of Engineers, and so on. I think it is important to 
the subcommittee, because the testimony that we have been getting 
here—this is the fourth day now—has been that certainly nothing 
more than the normal things came up along that line. I am wonder- 
ing if you can give us any specific information on that score, or 
whether that is simply an impression you have gained from talking to 
individuals. 

Mr. Huaarns. Well, I have talked with our own Air Force per- 
sonnel, who were very bitter. The report of Colonel Beadle, who was 
the Air Force representative on the spot-—— 

Mr. Davis. Where? 

Mr. Huaerns. At Nouasseur, monitoring all the construction, 
That report reflects the bitterness and comes right out and says: 

This is written with some degree of bitterness and should be interpreted 
accordingly. ° 

Mr. Davis. Did he make his complaints known to people on the 
spot in Africa, the construction people, the Corps of Engineers people, 
the architect-engineer people, concurrently with his complaints? 

Mr. Huceins. Again, looking at it from a military standpoint, and 
recognizing that military men are inclined to follow channels very 
closely, our relations, strictly speaking, were with the Corps of 
Engineers. Colonel Beadle’s report states, and he has stated to me, 
that he made his views known to the Corps of Engineers. I do not 
know that he ever made them known to the architect-engineers or to 
the Atlas people. 

Mr. Davis. What was the approximate date of Colonel Beadle’s 
report to you? 

Mr. Hvuearns. It was not a report to me. It was a report to 
General Olds. I believe it was in December 1951. 

As to the attitude of the architect-engineers I talked with their top 
man on the ground, or their top-field man, when I was over there in 
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December. He referred generally to the enemy referring, I believe, to 
the corps, and possibly to Atlas, and also to “‘those ———.” There 
is Just no question but that there was great bitterness, dissension, and 
lack of coordination. 

Mr. Davis. Did that bitterness manifest itself before the demon- 
strated failure of some of the construction work there? 

Mr. Hvucarns. My guess is that it was generated back as the work 
progressed. I cannot give you dates, but I have seen a fair number of 
reports by the architect-engineers on failure to meet standards in 
runway construction. The architect-engineers did not, I be'i ve, 
have authority to stop the work. I believe one tried, and it was not 
stepped and he was given another job. 

That is based on testimony that this particular individual, whose 
name | forget, gave before the Johnson committee, when | was present 
and heard it. So it is based on his statements and not on anything 
our people reported from Morocco. 

But, unless the documents I have seen are completely forged, there 
are quite a number of reports of the architect-engineers that the work 
was not in accordance with the specifications and standards. 

Before I got to Morocco in January I had sent over Mr. Perry, 
who is my deputy in installations, who is an old construction man— 
not a pavements man—and he called the architect-engineers, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Atlas people together for a meeting, so 
that we could try to get a size-up on the situation, at which time he 
asked for views of the three organizations as to whether the pavements 
were or were not up to snuff. The Atlas people and the corps stated 
that they were and the architect-engineers stated that they were not. 
That, unquestionably, reflected certainly a difference of opinion. 
While I was not at the meeting I was told that there was certainly 
evidence of a good deal of ill feeling, and the architect-engineers 
indicated that to me quite definitely later. 

Mr. Davis. Did vou people in the Air Force know of the restriction 
on American personnel coming into Morocco, which was in existence? 

Mr. Huacerns. You mean the fact that they were unable to get 
the equipment and the proper people in? 

Mr. Davis. That there was a limitation on the number of Ameri- 
cans who were permitted to come into Morocco, for a considerable 
period of time. 

Mr. Huaeins. I do not know. That was prior to the time when 
the work began, I believe, was it not? I do not know. I have 
never looked into that. 

Mr. Davis. IL think it ran to about the time when construction 
actually started. That is my recollection of it. 

Myr. Huaeins. I think there is no question, from all I know, but 
that the restriction was there and that it made the job of Atlas getting 
its equipment there, guarding it when it got there, and mobilizing 
it, more difficult than it would otherwise have been. 

Mr. Davis. Were you familiar with the fact that at Nouaseur, I 
believe, they were unable to work out an agreement with the French 
for the right-of-way for putting in the drainage which was considered 
necessary in order to do an adequate job of paving? 

Mr. Huaains. No, I was not familiar with that. I had never 
heard of it before. 
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Mr. Davis. That seems to me to reflect in this situation, inasmuch 
as those wére existing conditions which hampered the job being done, 
and yet during all of that time the other testimony shows that there 
was the constant pressure being exerted by the Air Force as the using 
service to get the job done. 

Mr. Huaains. Oh, I do not doubt it at all. There is no question 
whatever but that the difficulties and complications of the negotiations 
with the French made the job more difficult, interfered, if you will, 
with planning, and the sort of thing that you would like to do to get 
a good slipshape job and contributed to everybody's headache. 
There is just no question about that at all. 

But, again, it was, if vou will, a part of the cost of trving to go in 
and get bases built. 

Off the record for a moment, if TI may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF AIR FORCE WITH REGARD TO SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Davis. Now, with respect to the matter of disregarding the 
specifications and going ahead without plans, what was the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force with respect to that? 

Mr. Huaers. The Air Force phase of the planning is to state that 

“We want runway positions thus and so; so long; so wide; such and 
such taxiways.”’ In other words, somewhat of an outline of the base 
with the different buildings and facilities located on it. We state by 
way of a runway, which is a simple one, 

“We want a runway that will bear a wheel load of 50,000 pounds.” 
We give that sort of a general requirement. From there on it is up 
to the architect-engineers, now operating under the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to design that runway and lay down the specifications as to 
how it should be built, so that vou will get the wheel-bearing load. 

Mr. Davis. Where does the responsibility of the Air Force and of 
the architect-engineers end when vou become completely aware that 
specifications are not’ being followed? 

Mr. Huaerns. Well, the responsibilitv of the architect-engineer 
depends upon his contract. The architeet-engineer in this case, I 
believe and Tam not too familiar myself with the details of it— has 
the job of inspecting the work, to see whether it met the requirements 
of the design which he had prepared. 

Up until January of 1952 1 am told he did not have the power to 
stop the work. My understanding is that he was given the power 
in January of this vear. 

Mr. Furcoto. Thank vou very much. You want to meet your 
appointment. 

Mr. Hueerns. Mr. Chairman, | tried to give vou an objective slant 
on this thing. There is no doubt the confused situation let to certain 
things. 

Mr. Furcoto. Thank vou very much. We will recess now until 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 
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Fripay, May 16, 1952. 


PROCUREMENT PRAcTICES AND PRocEDURES IN NEW YorK OFFICE 
or ATLAS 


Mr. Furcoio. The committee will come to order, please. I think 
vesterday we had just about completed I-1—a. If there are no further 
comments or questions on ]-1—a, we will go on to I-1—b. Mr. Don- 
nelly. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, with respect to this entire I cate- 
gory, I think we should clear up on the record the procurement pro- 
cedures of Atlas Constructors on the matter of designation by speci- 
fications or otherwise of the particular products which they sought 
to purchase. 


POLICY OF PROCUREMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE, TRUCK, AND CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Let me ask Mr. Bonny, if 1 might, whether there was such a re- 
stricted market for the various types of automotive equipment, truck 
equipment, and construction equipment, that it was necessary for 
Atlas to buy only one particular material or only one particular brand. 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There was an open market? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. Nor was any one material or brand pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. There was? 

Mr. Bonny. There was more than one material or brand of all 
those items purchased. 

The point that was made yesterday, Mr. Donnelly, was that in 
calling for a pick-up, we will say, of a certain price class—— 

Mr. DonneLiy. You mean a pick-up truck? 

Mr. Bonny. A pick-up truck. Iam just referring to an illustration 
ofastandard article. You were talking about a ctrtain price class, and 
it has got to be a Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth, we will say. You 
called for a specification in a price bracket which any one of those 
three could meet. You did not write a specification for a pick-up, 
because obviously you had a standard product there. So, you called 
for something ‘“‘or equal.” 

The records will show that various types of similar things were 
bought in a similar manner. Tractors and other items of standard 
manufacture had no restrictive specifications in the sense of limiting 
it to one manufacturer. But it is simply not the custom, under any 
circumstances, to write detailed specifications for the purchase of 
standard articles manufactured by three or four or some other number 
of manufacturers. The specifications which are written are only for 
the preparation or construction of specialized or special items that 
are not sold as standard items. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you buy your goods, property, ard equipment 
in such a way that a number of manufacturers and distributors would 
make proposals to vou or submit bids; or did you buy it in such a way 
that only one particular one could bid on a particular procurement lot? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir. We attempted to buy so that the maximum 
number of people could bid on a given requirement. You are talking 
about the New York purchasing from the United States, I assume? 
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Mr. Donnetuiy. Yes. That is what this group relates to. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnewty. You speak, if you are going to buy a pickup, that 
you will specify a pickup, and then you speak of “or equal.” Is it 
common practice in Atlas Constructors to use that purchasing device, 
where you specify a Chevrolet or equal, or a Plymouth or equal, or a 
Euclid truck or equal? 

Mr. Bonny. How is that written up? Mr. MeClary can tell you 
better than I. 

Mr. McCrary. That is standard practice on any items which are 
of standard manufacture. It applies to many other items besides 
trucks. Normally you would decide you need on the job, let us say, 
a pickup of a half-top capacity. You would then just put out bids 
for pickups of a half-ton capacity. You might specify the tire sizes, 
because of the conditions of the job, or to attempt to standardize the 
tire sizes. 

Any one of the manufacturers manufacturing a standard product 
within that range would be able to meet those specifications. Then it 
became a determination of purchase on the basis of price and delivery. 

Mr. Donne tty. I think it is important as a matter of principle, 
not only for this job but any of these oversea jobs, to get the comments 
of Atlas Constructors in this matter of procurement policy for this 
reason: This Government and the Congress has been seeking for 
many years to open the market to all manufacturers and distributors, 
and particularly small-business units. The practice of Government 
in procurement, specifying something “or equal’ has been roundly 
denounced in congressional hearings by representatives from the 
Pentagon, in that it induces or leads to a closing off of competition 
in Government procurement. When we have the Atlas Constructors, 
the agent of the Government, buying tremendous quantities of things 
and using such practices as that, it might lead to that very situation 
Congress has been attempting to curb. 

Mr. Bonny. I think a good illustration is one stated on this page 
35, aside from the supporting data. I am referring to the statement 
made that there was a specific purchase of 10 fork lifts. 

The way it was written up was [reading]: 

10 fork lifts, 5-ton capacity, pneumatic tires, 60-inch adjustable fingers for lifts 
up to 10 feet. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is wide open. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. That particular item was serit to five 
manufacturers of forklifts: Bond Industrial Equipment Co., Ross 
Carrier Co., Hyster Co., McIlhany Equipment Co., and Contractors’ 
Trading & Equipment Corp. Each one of them bid on it. 

I do not have the abstract bids in front of me, but I believe that 
answers the question you raised. The practice was to call for bids 
on an item with not a detailed specification, because each manufac- 
turer varied slightly in his detailed specifications. The practice was 
to call for an item of standard manufacture which would perform 
certain functions up to its limits of height, weight, and reach. Speci- 
fying pneumatic tires, where such is necessary, or whatever special 
equipment on it was necessary for the purpose, was done. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT ON GIVEN JOBS 


Mr. Donne.ty. Since all the charges in this I group relate to the 
same subject matter, procurement policies, let me ask you this as a 
general question: In private operations here in this country of large 
corporations and construction companies, is it the practice because of 
business expediency or policy to procure on a basis that the procuring 
corporation gets favored consideration from one manufacturer or 
group of manufacturers? 

Mr. Bonny. No. If vou are talking about the purchasing practice 
in our own company’s business, on lump-sum and unit-price work, we 
attempt to standardize on given jobs, or sometimes in given areas, on 
certain types of equipment. 

Now, the reason for that is that if we are putting Northwest shovels 
in, as an example, on a job, we will trv to get all Northwest shovels on 
that job for the reason that we carry fewer repair parts. If we are 
using Caterpillar tractors on that job, we will try to have all Cater- 
pillar tractors for the same reason, 

If we start in by buying a Ford pickup for that job, we will put in all 
Ford pickups on that job, instead of having some Fords, some Chev- 
rolets, and some Plymouths. 

We may start another job where the job superintendent expresses a 
preference, we will sav, for Plymouths, and the result is that we will 
put them on that job. The actual prices we pay are identical, or 
practically identical in a price range in any of those classes of standard 
items. Consequently, the only advantage involved is to either satisfy 
the superintendent with the type of equipment he is used to using, or 
for some other particular reason on a specialized use. We will have 
air equipment and pneumatic drills that some superintendents will 
insist on using, for example. Gardner-Denver. Somebody else will 
want something else. We will, as far as we can, try to keep the same 
equipment and material on the same job, to avoid duplication of 
repair parts. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is your policy when you are acting as the 
agent of the United States on a CPFF job of this nature? 

Mr. Bonny. We are required where possible to call for bids on those 
things. The price being equal, we will select. Otherwise, the low 
bidder gets the business. 

Many, many of these items have a standard price, and that is all 
there is toit. You know the price before you ever call for bids, beeause 
that is it. Particularly that is true in times such as the last vear and 
a half, or almost entirely since the last war, where there was a shortage 
of equipment and not a surplus. It was not possible to secure any 
special discounts on equipment. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY UNDER CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. Furcoto. Your general procurement policy raises another 
question: Is that the same if this is a crash program or if it is not a 
crash program? I realize, of course, there are planning and construe- 
tion differences when you are working under a crash program; but, 
in general, is your procurement policy the same whether it is or is not 
a crash program? 

Mr. Bonny. In general the procurement policy would be the same, 
except in the particular case of these Moroccan bases, that while we 
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had very limited time we did have some time prior to shipment to 
attempt to complete an orderly purchase program in the United 
States. Now, when we got over to Morocco we were not able to do it. 

Mr. Furcouo. I see. 

Mr. Bonny. We did, as a matter of practice, from the start call for 
bids on various items in the United States, and tabulated the bids and 
submitted them to the district engineer or his representative for ap- 
proval prior to purchase. 

Mr. Furco.o. If you are working on a private job, not for the 
Government, is your procurement policy about the same? Are your 
procurement practices about the same when doing a private job as 
they are when you are doing a job for the Government? 

Mr. Bonny. With the exception of purchase of equipment they 
would be. In other words, on a public job, a fixed-fee job, you would 
call for bids on equipment. On your own construction work, the 
lump-sum work, which is not so affected, vou would normally be con- 
trolled by the exact type of equipment you preferred more than you 
would be by taking competitive bids. 

Now, if you are talking about construction materials, the policy 
would be the same. I am talking about lumber, nails, structural 
steel, cement, and items like that, including explosives. We nor- 
mally do take bids on those items and compare them and get the best 
deliveries against the price. 


SELECTION WHEN COMPETING ITEMS ARE EQUAL IN PRICE 


Mr. Furcoto. This next question does not have to do primarily 
with the bases we are discussing, but I would like to get this for my 
own general information. 

You made a statement saying, with reference to your purchases or 
your procurement: “Price being equal we can select.’’ In other words, 
if there are two competing items and the price is equal you have the 
right to select. Do you have that same right if you are doing some- 
thing for the Government not under a crash program? 

Mr. Bonny. I would presume that you would. Your problem, of 
course, under the crash program was not one of selection at all. 

Mr. Furcoro. I understand. 

Mr. Bonny. Your problem was to get at the earliest moment suffi- 
cient equipment to take care of the urgency of the situation, and you 
were consequently getting all of seve ral kinds that you could procure 
with your priority. Your problem was not to select between two or 
three choices. The problem rather was to get as much of the equip- 
ment over there as possible, in order to perform the work. 

Mr. Furco.o. I am not talking now about this particular job or 
these bases, and I am not talking about a job under a crash program. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. I assume you people have had a good many jobs 
which have not been under a crash program and not in a place or under 
conditions like this north African situation. What I want to find 
out is, in a job that is not a crash program, in a job where there Js 
not this compelling urgency which is existent here, do you operate 
under a policy of: “Price being equal, we can select.’ 

Mr. Bonny. I do not think you would necessarily say exactly that. 
I think vou would say under those circumstances that you would take 
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the bids to the district engineer, and if you had an opinion as to one 
material, or one particular type of equipment, being superior for the 
purpose, you would probably recommend that, price being equal. 
The decision would still be with the district engineer. You could 
make a recommendation, but it would still be the district engineer’s 
decision as to what you purchased. 


PURCHASES THROUGH ARMY PROCUREMENT IN NORMAL SITUATIONS 


Mr. Furcoio. I am just trying to get a little free information here, 
because you represent a large outfit, and I assume you have a good 
deal of business and have had practical experience with what the 
Government does rather than just what it says. 

This is what I am driving at. We sit here and we hear a great deal 
about the policy of the Government. The Government issues all 
sorts of directives, and we ask witnesses about them many times. 
The Government tells us that they have certain policies to try to help 
business, particularly small business. The Government assures us in 
Congress that when a concern like yours gets a big contract, that 
governmental officials tell you about these policies. Many of these 
policies are conflicting. They tell us they try to get business into 
what we call distressed areas, where there is unemployment. They 
also tell us they try to get business to the small-business concerns. We 
ask them many times: “What do you do to make sure that if things 
are equal the small-business concern gets this subcontract?” or ‘‘ What 
do you do, other things being equal, to try to get business into a dis 
tressed area?’ and they give us a lot of high-sounding phrases which, 
very often, we do not think are necessarily so, but we never can prove 
it or disprove it because we cannot run around to every contractor 
and say: 

“Did the Government give you a directive or not?” However, we 
have a contractor sitting here now, and as a matter of information I 
would like to find out whether they do give you any directives, or 
whether this is just a lot of words. We want to help the small business 
man and we want to help the little fellow who wants and needs sub- 
contracts. We want to be sure the Government keeps after you 
big fellows and does everything possible to see that you help out the 
little fellow. 

Mr. Bonny. I think I can answer that, sir. I was not quite clear 
on that point. 

Mr. Furcoto. I was not talking about this base. 

Mr. Bonny. I have to go back to see where it deviates. 

Mr. Furcoto. That is all right. 

Mr. Bonny. In this particular case it was determined that because 
of the necessity for more than normal urgency in purchases that the 
items to be purchased would not be referred to Army procurement. 
Now, if there were no crash program and if there had been no urgency 
involved in the procurement of all the items I believe in normal cir- 
cumstances that not only would the manufacturers’ field be explored 
for the sources of these items, but I believe that at the same time the 
district engineer would have referred these proposed requisitions to 
Army procurement. 

Colonel Derspy. You mean the Chicago procurement district? 
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Mr. Bonny. Yes. I believe that is correct. Is that correct, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Drersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonny. That is my understanding of the procedure. 

In that case, Army procurement would come in with a price for 
these various items, as well as the contractor, and if Army procure- 
ment had the low price they would furnish the item rather than the 
contractor furnishing it at all. I presume in that case that Army 
procurement would then proceed along the lines you have stated 
here for their normal practice of procurement. 

I recognize, of course, that those things definitely take more time. 

Mr. Furco.io. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bonny. They were specifically waived in this particular case. 
I believe that there is a directive here, or I am sure there were verbal 
orders, on this subject. 

Colonel Dery. I issued such orders. Whether they were in 
writing or not I cannot remember. 

Mr. Bonny. That was to waive going to Army procurement, there 
being insufficient time to add that to the search. 

Mr. Furcoxo. You had a crash program. 

Mr. Bonny. That is right. The difference, I believe, is to say that 
the normal peacetime procedure would have been to inject the Army 
procurement into it, and where Army procurement was able to procure 
at the same figure or less they might say: ‘We will furnish this for 
you.” 

Mr. Furcoto. I see. 

Mr. Bonny. In that case 1 would presume it would follow along 
the lines you have stated of the selection in areas for some particular 
reason. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Yes. That is all. 

Mr. Bonny. I believe that is correct. I would like to have Colonel 
Derby verify it. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes; 1 did issue such instructions, 


QUESTION AS TO POSSIBILITY OF COLLUSIVE BIDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Under the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, which governs this contract and all contracts since its enact- 
ment, there is a provision in section 2 (d) to this effect: 

If in the opinion of the ageney head the bids received after advertising evidence 
any violation of the antitrust laws he shall refer such bids to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for appropriate action. 

Now, in the large procurements that were made by Atlas Con- 
structors in New York—and I understand they were quite large—do 
you know or does anyone on behalf of Atlas know whether there were 
collusive bids submitted, whether there were cases of identical bids 
submitted, or whether there was any combining of manufacturers 
and distributors and other bidders for the purpose of depriving the 
Government of the competitive market? 

Mr. Bonny. So far as we know there was not. The only thing I 
can tell you about the purchase of materials and supplies is this: 
There were bids called tor, and so far as I know there is no evidence 
of collusion of any kind. We know of none. 
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So far as the procurement of equipment was concerned, there was 
equipment procured as far as possible on a delivery basis, and that 
equipment had to be procured from dealers wherever they had equip- 
ment available. Consequently, it came from not one but a dozen or 
more different places, in order to get equipment of a certain type 
delivered in time that was necessary. Consequently, you had dif- 
ferences in freight delivery rates to the seacoast because you had 
dealers’ od ks in one place or another all over the country which 
you were calling on to the limit of your ability. 

There you had a base price at the factories that was the same, 
but there was a dealer’s price at one place and a dealer’s price at 
another place, plus the freight to the seacoast. The items did not 
all come in at the same price. Actually, you bought the cheapest 
items, but you also bought some of the items with more freight in- 
volved, because you had to go to more distant places to get them. 
The difference basically was in freight on the standard items of the 
same manufacturer. 

Mr. McCrary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoto. As of now, all of these allegations under “1” and 
all of these answers are in the record. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. If there is anything you want to supplement that 
with please do so. 


POSITION OF JOHN W. CLEARY WITH ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Bonny. I think we should point out that with regard to these 
questions brought up under the Leahy testimony, which comes under 
this ‘I,’ that in the first place Mr. Leahy never had the responsibility 
that he stated to the committee, that he did have, nor did he at any 
time have the knowledge of the operations that he apparently indi- 
cated he did have. 

Mr. Furcoto. How do you know that? 

Mr. Bonny. Because he was not in a position to have them. He 
was operating actually under the purchasing department. He had no 
authority to buy anything at all. He was really operating as a 
specifications engineer for the purpose of assisting in coordinating and 
preparing specifications where necessary for the department. He had 
no authority to buy anything or to even approve the purchase. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I meant was this: I can see where his position 
and what he was supposed to do perhaps would not give him this 
authority, but how would you know he might not be butting into 
matters which were not his business? 

Mr. Bonny. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Furcoio. That was the question. 

Mr. Bonny. The point is that in this testimony, if you analyze it, 
vou will find he makes statements about a number of items which 
actually occurred after he left and was no longer with us at all. That 
is the point I was bringing up. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Bonny, previously you testified that Mr. John W. 
Leahy, who is identified as a departmental engineer of Atlas Con- 
structors, was not in a position to have full information on several of 
the matters concerning which be testified before the Johnson sub- 
committee in the Senate. Just what was Mr. Leahy’s position and 
what were his responsibilities with Atlas Constructors during his 
employ? 

Mr. Bonny. I would rather have Mr. MeClary answer. 

Mr. MceCuary. May | answer that, Mr. Davis? 

Possibly it will be easier to explain Mr. Leahy’s position by giving 
you a summary of what our set-up was with respect to the office in 
which he worked. 

We had in the New York office what we called a project engineer, 
who was in charge of any of the engineering phases of the work that 
might come to the attention of the New York office. Mr. Leahy 
worked as a departmental engineer under this project engineer, and 
in testimony before another committee Mr. Leahy has testified that 
he was acting chief engineer of Atlas Constructors. ‘This is not correct. 

The chief engineer of Atlas Constructors was located at Casablanca. 
He had working under him many project engineers, and for the purpose 
of our organization we considered the New York office as a rear echelon 
or as a project, and had a project engineer working in that office. As 
I stated before, Mr. Leahy worked under this project engineer. He 
was actually three grades below the chief engineer on the job. 

Because of the varied nature of materials and equipment being 
purchased by the New York procurement department, and because 
of the large volumes of specifications that had to be typed, and 
quotations and requests for bids and so on, it was decided by the 
management that it would be proper to have engineering personne! 
in the office to assist the procurement department in making certain 
that the quotations and requests for bids actually were clear to the 
vendors so that they could make a proper quotation and bid and 
attempt to sell the material we were trying to purchase. 

Mr. Leahy’s job was in that department. He was in that depart- 
ment for approximately 4 months. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say, then, that he was in a position to pass 
judgment on the question as to whether certain vendors were per- 
mitted to determine the specifications from which Atlas purchased 
materials and equipment? 

Mr. McCrary. [ would say that he was not, so far as his own job 
was concerned; no, sir. That was not within his province. If such 
a thing happened he might have had knowledge of it, but not through 
what his job was. 


ANSWERS TO CERTAIN CHARGES OF MR. LEAHY BEFORE JOHNSON 
COMMITTEE 


To our knowledge and to the best of the information we can obtain, 
the things Mr. Leahy has pointed out in his testimony not only are 
not true, but are not even approaching the truth as far as what 
actually happened is concerned. A very good example of that | 
believe Mr. Bonny read into the record a moment ago, under the 
allegation: 

Due to changes in specifieations brought about by vendors, the specifications 
became restrictive to the point of setting up sole source of supply 
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From reading Mr. Leahy’s testimony before the Johnson committee, 
we find out he was referring to the fork lifts, explained in detail under 
I-1—b. Certainly when you put out specifications that say vou want 
10 fork lifts, 5-ton capacity, pneumatic tires, 60-inch adjustable 
fingers for lifting up to 10 feet, and receive bids from five different 
vendors on different makes of equipment, it is not a restrictive speci- 
fication in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not Mr. Leahy had previous 
experience with Government purchasing? 

Mr. McCrary. I do not know whether he had or not. IT know 
that Mr. Leahy, from his experience record, has been an engineer 
during most of his working life, and I believe that he has mostly been 
connected with the building type of construction in and around the 
city of New York. It has been more as a contractor than as a pro- 
curement man. I believe his father was in the construction business. 

We checked back into his record and we find out from our records 
that in the past 12 years he has had 14 different positions. 

Mr. Davis. What is the responsibility of the administrative clerk 
in charge of the control desk, referred to by Mr. Leahy in the allega- 
tion which has been identified as I-1—c? 

Mr. McCuary. The responsbility of the control desk clerk is to keep 
track of where the papers are in the procurement department. The 
requests for purchase in the form of a requisition are sent in to New 
York by the job on a requisition form. They must then be sent to 
the Purchasing Department for distribution to buyers. The quota- 
tion sheets must be sent out. Bids must be received. Bids are 
tabulated. 

The final award is made after review of a tabulation or a spread 
sheet, as we call it. Then the purchase order itself must be typed 
up, checked, and approved. In that process it goes through the 
hands of several people within our office, as well as making three 
trips to the district engineer’s office for approval and verification. 
It is necessary that we maintain a register at all times to know the 
location of those papers, as to which department they are in, so that 
we can know whether they are being held up at any one point for too 
long a time. 

Mr. Davis. In the course of his duties with Atlas, would Mr. 
Leahy have been in position to know or review the specifications pre- 
pared by the engineering department of Atlas? 

Mr. McCiary. Yes; he would have been. If the engineering 
department of Atlas had prepared some specifications, and later a 
revision of them is made, and they receive an information copy of the 
specifications as they were revised. 

In all likelihood—well, I should put it this way, after the specifica- 
tions were written by the engineering department, if it were found 
out or decided subsequently, or determined necessary to change those 
for any reason, the reason would then be sent back to the engineering 
department with a request for review based on whatever circumstances 
developed since they had written the original specifications. 

In all likelihood the engineering department would make those 
revisions. 

One thing I would like to point out in connection with Mr. Leahy’s 
testimony in general: He has mentioned that a request came in for 
80,000 pallets for use in the program. Now, as a matter of fact, 
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there was a request originally for 6,000 pallets, and 1,000 were ulti- 
mately purchased as revised by the management. The point I 
want to make in connection with the statement just mentioned as to 
the number of pallets; if it were decided to buy 80,000 pallets, or what- 
ever number the district engineer decided was necessary, Mr. Leahy 
would have nothing to do with the number of pallets, because it is not 
in his province. 

And the same thing applies to the number of fork lifts. In his 
statement he has said, or m his testimony, he has said there were 80 
fork lifts on order. Up to the time of his leaving Atlas Corp., we 
had bought 16 fork lifts—the original request for fork lifts was 10. 
Again, if the district engineer had decided on 16 or 80, or whatever 
the number was, it would not have been within Mr. Leahy’s province 
to decide how many should be purchased. 


CHARGE OF IGNORING DIRECTIVE OF DISTRICT ENGINEER FOR REDUCTION 
IN NUMBER OF FUEL STORAGE TANKS ON ORDER 


Mr. Davis. Colonel Derby, are you familiar with a directive with 
respect to the reduction in the number of fuel-storage tanks that 
Atlas was supposed to have on order? 

Colonel Drersy. I would say, in a general way, I know that in the 
spring of 1951—and as has been stated—there were frequent changes 
coming about for requirements in the over-all plan, changes concerning 
just what was needed. I do know that there were a number of 
occasions Where changes or schemes were under consideration to cut 
down the number of tanks, and the next day it would go back up 
again. Ido know that we finally did get the correct number of tanks 
in Morocco. What this particular instance was—and I| read Mr. 
Leahy’s testimony—what particular instance he was thinking of, 
whether it related to one day or another, 1 do not know. But it 
seems to be a sort of academic point now, in view of the fact that we 
finally came up with the correct number of tanks. If there was some 
interim period, during which there was some internal confusion in 
Atlas, among themselves, at least among the minor employees, I do 
not know, but I do know that changes in plans were frequent at that 
time. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not after receipt of the 
information copy of the letter which purported to instruct the archi- 
tect-engineer to prepare new tank lists, evidently of a smaller number, 
that the Atlas people still went ahead with the procurement of a larger 
number of such fuel storage tanks, ignoring that information copy? 

Colonel Derpy. I know of no case where they ignored my instruc- 
tion about what tanks to buy. There can very well have been cases 
where a letter got to them and before the time they acted on it they 
would get another letter, a different instruction, to buy a different 
number of tanks. I can readily imagine that such a situation could 
have arisen. I believe that Colonel Haseman has gone into the 
record on that, but as has been indicated, we finally came up with the 
correct number of tanks. 

I know that there were frequent changes of plans on the subject of 
the size and the correct number of tanks we were supposed to have. 
[ can imagine that it would only be natural for those in subordinate 
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positions to be confused; sometimes we get a little confusion even 
when you get higher up. 

Mr. McCrary. I have some additional information from Atlas’ 
standpoint. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have both your comment and that of 
Colonel Haseman. 

Colonel Dersy. What Colonel Haseman has is just from the 
records; he has nothing personal on it. 

Mr. Davis. Just as a preliminary to your explanation, even though 
the carbon copy of the letter to the architect-engineer would not be 
considered as a direct instruction or directive to Atlas— 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Surely you would consider that as putting vou on 
notice that a change was pending on that. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct, that a change was possible or 
pending. It is not 2 directive to make the change itself. 

Mr. Davis. Would you consider that as official notice as to cause 
vou to hold up the purchase of a larger number of tanks? 

Mr. McCrary. That is true, pending the receipt of the revised 
tank lists; ves; that would be true. 

A letter under date of May 2, 1951, addressed to Porter, Urquhart, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was issued by the district engineer, 
directing them to prepare a new tank list. And an information copy 
of this letter was sent to Atlas. This letter referred to gallon storage 
requirements only, and not to number of tanks required. This was 
not a directive to Atlas to do anything. 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, subcontractors to Porter, Urquhart, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, did prepare and forward to Atlas and 
to the district engineer a revised tank list which was received by Atlas 
July 20, 1951. 

Atlas, on receipt of this revised tank list, reviewed with the district 
engineer the requisitions and purchase orders he has already authorized 
for tanks, and Atlas was told by the district engineer that Atlas should 
not change any tank requisitions or purchase orders already approved 
by him. 

And on July 27, 1951, 7 days after the review by Atlas, the district 
engineer approved the change order to PO No. 1385 for seven addi- 
tional tanks previously authorized by the district engineer, when the 
district engineer had full knowledge that this change-order provided 
four tanks more than contained in the revised tank list. 

As of March 15, 1952, Atlas, of New York, had not received any 
direction by the district engineer to cancel any of the tanks originally 
authorized and purchased—that was the last time we checked the 
records; and as stated by Colonel Derby, to the best or our knowledge, 
the tanks which were purchased and sent to Morocco and did arrive 
were the number of tanks required in Morocco. 

Mr. Bonny. There is one additional point if | may take just a 
minute: | believe that the letter which Mr. Leahy refers to as a 
directive may be the letter of May 2, addressed to PUSOM by the 
district engrneer directing them to prepare a new tank list. 

An infermation copy of the letter was sent to Atlas, and this letter 
had no reference to the number of tanks to be purchased; it referred 
only to the tetal requirements, not the size of the tanks. The number 
and size of tanks that were purchased for the facility and POL on that 
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particular job, and the fact that somebody said the gallon requirements 
had been changed is a long way from there being a change in the total 
requirements, and for obvious reasons, might have very well caused to 
purehase additional tanks of a smaller size. Aud apparently that was 
the case, because after the subsequent letter there were additional tanks 
ordered aad purchased with the approval of the district engineer 

| believe they were before Mr. Leahy was discharged— and they were 
received some time after that in accordance with that directive, and 
our evidence today is that there is no surplus of tanks. We have not 
heen requested to cancel out, and | think probably that may have 
misled Mr. Leahy in his determination as to how many tanks we 
should buy. 

Mr. McCrary. Further, as to the allegation that we did not 
reduce the number of tanks, though we had this information copy, 
as far as we know, we were never ordered to reduce, but to go ahead 
and send them over. 

Colonel Hasreman. I have nothing further to add to that. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand that Mr. Leahy was with Atlas for a 
period of about 4 months? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. I believe the actual dates are from May 7, 1951, 

» August 3, 1951. 

Mr. Furco.o. Are you familiar with the circumstances under 
which Mr. Leahy left the employ of Atlas? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. In the first place, the district engineer's 
authorized representative in the New York office asked us to dis- 
charge Mr. Leahy because he thought he was incompetent; and in the 
second place we had come to the same conclusion, and did. 


Discussion oF TESTIMONY OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
Force 


Mr. Furcoro. If we are through with the questions on I, | would 
like to direct the attention of those on the other side of the table to 
the Air Force testimony that was given vesterday by Mr. Huggins, 
Assistant Seeretary of the Air Force. I also want to direct: your 
attention to any other comments by the Air Force that vou might not 
agree With, or to any comments, in fact, that have been critical either 
of the RENT the architect-engineer, or the Atlas constructors. 
If there are any comments you want to make, we will be more than 
glad to tan from you. 

Mr. Bonny. Do you wish me to proceed first? 

Mr. Furcoto. I think first we will be glad to hear from Atlas. 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF DELAY OF PLANS, RESTRICTION ON PERSONNEL, I 
ON OPERATION OF THE JOB 


Mr. Bonny. As far as Atlas is concerned, on Mr. Huggins’ com- 
ments of yesterday, we feel that Mr. Huggins’ appraisal of the situ- 
ation was not exactly in accord with our opinion from the standpoint 
of management. 

In the first place, 1 believe Mr. Huggins made the statement that 
in his opinion, while admittedly plans were delayed, master plans were 
slow in coming, and admittedly the commencement of the job with the 
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restricted number of people and some of the interference of the French 
which had been previously discussed, did interfere with the operation 
of the job, that they were not so serious as might have been thought. 

It is our opinion that Mr. Huggins has not fully evaluated the direct 
effect on the operation of the construction portion of the work, by 
reason of failure to be able to physically command people and get 
people to the site at the time commencement of construction was 
ordered; and that the interferences which were inherent in not re- 
ceiving plans or of having sites determined and in not being able to do 
any planning were more serious, perhaps than Mr. Huggins realized. 

We have, I believe, stated that we had problems there that, in our 
opinion, were more serious in attempting to get the job into proper 
construction shape, and get the organization so that anv one could 
produce at an efficient speed, without violent rush and at reasonably 
economic costs. 

We have tried to show, and I believe as specifically as possible, that 
direct interference with our ability to perform work commenced with 
the moment that the first of our equipment arrived in Morocco, and 
then did not end until the termination of the crash program in 
January of this vear. 

The physical operations of the contractors are a lot different than 
a military organization in that respect, because their employees are 
civilians. All of the emplovees, while they come over there under a 
contract, are free agents, and at any time they want to sacrifice any 
benefits they have and stop, there is nothing we can do to stop them. 

We are also in the situation where, on any large job, if it gets slowed 
up, if it becomes identified with any lack of ability to plan and 
organize a crew and tell them what they have to do, many of them 
become dissatisfied. Then it becomes extremely difficult to control. 
For that reason we believe that Mr. Huggins has underevaluated the 
difficulties which accrued in attempting to operate the job, and the 
very fact of not having plans and not being able to know what we 
were going to build, where we were going to build, or how much of 
what is going to be built. 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF FREQUENT CHANGE OF PLANS AND INADEQUACY 
OF FUND ALLOTMENTS 


Now, furthermore, I think that Mr. Huggins underevaluated the 
direct interference with the operation of the job, and the greatly 
magnified difficulties in operating the job, where we never had funds 
far enough in advance to permit an orderly procurement of a planning 
program. 

We were operating on day-to-day directives of the district engineer, 
that were made necessary purely because there was no definite plan, 
and because the funds were never allotted far enough ahead so we 
could plan anything. You could go out and get partial estimates on 
what was to be done, on the basis of a master plan, presumably fur- 
nished the district engineer, and when you would get ready to buy some 
permanent building materials on the basis of the information furnished 
by him—about the time vou would get ready to make that procure- 
ment the district engineer would advise vou that the master plan had 
been changed. So the information that had been given us was com- 
pletely indefinite, or in addition, we might find that the funds that they 
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had had run out, and our contract obligated us specifically to notify 
the district engineer of the status of obligation of funds. 

It was within the district engineer’s authority to advise what steps 
to take if we ran out of money, which we did, and a number of times 
advised the district engineer that we were in only a matter of days of 
running out of funds, and that we would have to shut down business, 
that we would have to lay off personnel if we were not permitted 
additional funds. On a number of occasions, the district engineer, 
through heroic effort, because we would be in constant touch with 
him day by day, result in getting funds, that is, through the assistance 
of the Chief’s office, succeeded in getting funds sometimes 24 or 48 
hours before we were going to have to shut off work, then we would 
vo ahead and continue our procurement. But sometimes he was not 
able to get the funds before it was necessary to shut down; and we 
would have on order, individually, by specific names, we would have 
on order men who had been notified to get ready to go overseas, and 
who were prepared to be shipped over, their recruitment had gone 
through, they had gone through their examination, their records were 
ready for them to sail, and then we would have to get in touch with 
the recruitment sources, and in 2 or 3 weeks would have to start all 
over again, which of course would cause constant dissatisfaction 
among them. 

The men themselves, even when they eventually got on the job, 
after they arrived, because of such conditions, were delayed 2 or 3 
or 345 months, by the time they were on the job, and by the time 
they got over there there had been such delays as to be disruptive of 
morale right from the start on their arrival. 

The same thing is true of procurement. We got into the situation 
by calling for bids of various items, and we had several complaints 
from vendors, who said that sometimes they would have several 
thousand dollars tied up in the preparation of plans, and in the 
preparation of estimates on which to submit bids, and some of them 
may be a low bidder. In the meantime these delays would occur and 
the plans were not available or had been changed. 

And finally they would decide maybe they would not care whether 
they did business or not. We were in that particular situation, have 
been, and I presume it is something that is going to keep the vendors 
from knowing definitely what they can do, and many of them have 
reached the point where they do not care whether they get the business 
or not. 


BITTERNESS AMONG ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
AND CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


I do not believe that Mr. Huggins properly evaluated the difficuliies 
that were brought about in that regard, with respect to the situation 
of plans. As far as Mr. Huggins’ statement on bitterness, it appears 
that Mr. Huggins has been to a number of individuals in the Air Force 
and in the architect-engineer’s office concerning such statements; 
1 do not know whom he talked to—I do not know their names. I 
can only say that as far as Atlas was concerned, that we were conscious, 
as I believe we stated yesterday, of situations where three or four 
echelons down the line, on occasions, it was necessary for us to appeal 
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the decisions of the architect-engineer’s representative to the district 
engineer’s representative. 

There is certainly no surprise in that; there was nothing unusual, 
and certainly there was no unusual amount of disruption or dissatis- 
faction as far as we know. 

We did know that we took the district engineer’s orders and he 
settled matters where there may have been controversies over work 
as they arose. 

Now, it must be remembered that Atlas contractors had no direct 
connection either with the Air Force or the architect-engineer repre- 
sentative. Our contract was with the Corps of Engineers, and cer- 
tainly at that high level Atlas had not made it any of its business, and 
we were not permitted to get into any of the controversies or dissatis- 
factions that may have existed at this level. 

I personally met General Old on one occasion that I remember, and 
that was in August of 1951. We spent an entire day looking at 
various proposed sites, or air bases. They had not reached a decision. 
Mr. Mills, Colonel Derby, and a representative from the architect- 
engineer people, as well as a representative from the district engineer 
himself were present on occasion. 

I stated at that time to General Old that I felt that it was urgent 
that somebody make up his mind where they wanted something. 

That was the only official contact that I personally ever had with 
the Air Force representative, except at a meeting in January. That 
meeting was held in the headquarters of the offices of Atlas, in Casa- 
blanca, by a representative of the Secretary of the Army, of the 
Air Force, of the architect-engineer people, and of Atlas. At that 
meeting there was discussion of the alleged bad performance of 
construction at Nouaseur. 

The representative of the architect-engineer, or rather one of the 
representatives, on that occasion indicated that he considered there 
had been definite failure to meet the specifications on the part of Atlas. 

I stated at that time, as I have stated before this committee, that 
there were no specifications, except instructions to us from the district 
engineer in general, and that we had not failed to meet any of those 
instructions. I had made it clear to all coneerned that we were in 
a position where there had in fact been no standard specifications 
possible of adoption; that the specifications had been developed as 
the job opened up, and that in fact all we had were the instructions 
of the district engineer which we had followed to the best of our 
ability. 

That particular occasion is the last one in which I personally had 
any contact with the Air Force people on the site. I did have a 
second meeting with the district engineer people, and was on the job 
for some time after that. As far as we are concerned in the matter, 
if Mr. Huggins’ statement has any connection with Atlas, insofar 
as any bitterness or extreme dissatisfaction is concerned, he bas talked 
to people who certainly did not convey it to us. 

Mr. Furcono. Later on | may want you to comment on the same 
thing, but first I would like to go through a part of this statement 
which Mr. Huggins made. 

Lam not going to ask so much about the general conclusions, but 
the facts, to come down to some specific things that he said with 
reference to facts. We very often can draw a different conclusion 
from the same facts but let us see what the facts are. 
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DATE OF TERMINATION OF CRASH PROGRAM 


Let us see whether or not we are in agreement or disagreement 
on what he said concerning certain facts. I think I would like to ask 

you first with reference to the statement made by Mr. Huggins that 
he was under the impression that July 14 was supposed to have been 
the end of the crash program. There was no written directive given 
by the Air Force, but later on in a question asked by Congressman 
Davis he again says, “I think it was the feeling that the crash | program 
was to end on July 14.” 

Now, | would like to ask first the Atlas people when they thought 
the “crash program” was over? 

Mr. Bonny. We still thought the crash program was not over until 
January 15 of this year; we were so advised. 

Mr. Furcoto. Which ye 

Mr. Bonny. 1952. reine in the second place, we had very definite 
crash directive orders for immediate and urgent performance under 
crash conditions long after July 14 in connection with urgent housing 
for the Air Force, where they called upon us to perform additional 
construction to house troops in « matter of a very short number of 
days, not once, but several times, when we were called upon to ex- 
pedite urgent matters in the way of paving specific areas for parking 
airplanes, and where they called upon us for extreme and urgent 
construction of warehousing facilities to house Air Force goods, to 
keep them out of the weather up to the time of the storm, which were 
performed to the best of our ability. 

There was a series of individual crash orders within the crash pro- 
gram, there was no indication that the crash program ended on 
June 14. 

Mr. Furcoio. I want to ask the engineers when, as far as you know, 
was the crash program over? 

General Nop. I would say in a general way, Mr. Chairman, that 
as far as the Chief of Engineers was concerned, we knew the crash 
program was over when we received the directive dated January 15. 
Colonel Derby will cover that item in detail. 

Mr. Furco.o. I wonder if, in your answer, Colonel Derby, in read- 
ing whatever order or directive you had, if you will give us the date. 

Colonel Drersy. This is dated January 15, 1952. 

The Department of Air Foree, Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, Washington, D. C., January 15, 1952. 

Subject: Construction of French Moroeco Air Force Bases. (Enclosure.) 


Reference is made to our initial directive for the French Morocco construction 
under letter subject Construction Authorization for Certain Overseas Installation, 
dated November 29, 1950. Subsequent directives were issued under date of 
Mav 31, 1951, and June 21, 1951. 

Paragraph 2. Initial directive cited above indicates that the first phase of this 
construction to produce Maximum operational facilities in the minimum of time 
would require about 6 months subsequent to clearance for vou to enter the 
Morocco area. This phase of the work is considered to be accomplished in the 
extreme urgency indicated under paragraphs 3 and 4, and will be considered as 
applying to continuation of this program, and the remainder of this program will 
be carried out in a normal, businesslike manner, consistent with sound engineering 
and good engineering practices. 

For the Chief of Staff: 


Cotpy M. Myers, 
Brigadier General, United States Air Force, Deputy Director of Installation, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel (Operations). 
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Mr. Furcouo. Is that the first notification that the engineers h: ud 
from the Air Foree that the crash phase of the program was over? 

Colonel Dersy. Absolutely. 

Mr. Furcoto. When did you, if ever, notify Atlas that the crash 
phase of the program was over? 

Colonel Derry. At the time the letter was received from General 
Pick—-General Pick brought it over with him, and then Genera! 
Pick and I personally notified Atlas that it was over. 

Mr. Furco.o. So your answer would be that the first time you 
notified Atlas would have been sometime after January 15, 1952? 

Colonel Derny. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, as far as the engineers were con- 
cerned, the crash phase of the program was never over before January 
15, 1952? 

Colonel Derry. That is correct, and I can give you some records 
at the appropriate time showing why I thought so. The crash pro- 
gram was an amount of work, not a date. 

Mr. Furco.io. Those records will be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The documents are as follows:) 

29 NOVEMBER 1950 
AFOAI-CO-6. 
Subject: Construction Authorization for Certain Overseas Installations. 
To: Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


1. This is Air Force Construction Directive No. SP—600—51. 

2. The work authorized by this directive consists of: 

a. All necessary work preliminary to award of a contract for construction at 
five (5) airfields in substantial conformity with the plans forming part of recent 
report by Colonel Stanley T. Wray, which has been furnished your office separately. 

b. Purchase of necessary construction materials and equipment deemed advis- 
able to be supplied by the Government. 

ce. Construction of the works deseribed above. 

3. In view of the immediate need for beneficial occupancy of the facilities, 
planning and construction will proceed concurrently and cost plus fixed fee con- 
tracts are authorized when required in your judgment. 

4. It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster than 
normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of equip- 
ment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment shall 
be mobilized to insure the completion of the six-months phase of the program 
within six months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the 
sites are located is obtained. The work should be prosecuted in such a manner 
as to produce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 

5. Funds in the amount of $11,400,000 have been programmed by this head- 
quarters under Appropriation symbol 57 x 4300 (Acquisition and Construction 
of Real Property), Project 331, Construction Overseas, for the projects authorized 
herein. Necessary funds to continue the over-all program are programmed for 
presentation to Congress for inclusion in the next supplemental appropriation 
bill. Funds programmed for work authorized by this directive are provided under 
Air Force Form 265C, dated 29 November 1950. 

6. Clearance from this headquarters will be required before personnel or equip- 
ment is dispatched to the country where the work is to take place. 

For the Chief of Staff: 
Coutry M. Myers, 
Brigadier General, USAF, 
Director of Installations, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matérie! 
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10 January 1951. 
Subject: Information Requested for Efficient Execution of Air Foree Construction 

Program 

To: Chief of Engineers 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

1. Your memorandum to Mr. Zuckert of 29 December 1950, subject as above, 
has been referred to me for reply. 

2. Upon receipt of this memorandum a conference was held with representatives 
of vour office and the contents of the entire memorandum were carefully discussed 
in detail. It was the consensus of opinion of the conferees that establishing the 
relative priorities of the world-wide Air Force program in one all-inclusive list 
would be impracticable. The conferees further coneluded that your requirements 
for determining relative importance of projects and speed of construction can be 
met by fixing completion dates and utilizing “phased’’ construction methods. 
Accordingly, two such lists (Z. I. and overseas) have been prepared and are 
inclosed herein. The “ready dates’? shown in these tabulations establish the 
relative priority of the stations in the Air Foree program. 

3. Phasing of work at individual installations will be accomplished in the 
field. Thus Corps of Engineers field offices are authorized to contact directly 
Air Force Installation Commanders for the purpose of determining phasing 
within projects and within single project line items; for example, the Installation 
Commander may indicate that barracks and messing shall be given priority over 
warehousing and that within a line item of eight warehouses only two need be 
done by X date, four by Y date and the remaining two by Z date. The objective 
is to meet an early ‘ready date” with a minimum of facilities. In this connection 
Air Foree Liaison Officers should be employed to assist in establishing dates and 
phasing where Installation Commanders may not have been assigned. 

4. A “ready date” of 1 January 1951, means that the base is presently operating, 
but under difficulty. Deficiency items are included in the Second Supplemental 
Program and are to be provided as rapidly as possible. However, stations with 
“ready dates’ of Mareh 1951, will have to be developed to aeeept their mission 
by Mareh 1951; thus such stations will present a more difficult problem than 
those having a January 1951 date. 

5. The work is so spread throughout the world that critical projects will prob- 
ably not be competing to a prohibitive extent in a single localized labor and ma- 
terials market. Should such competition make impossible the meeting of ready 
dates, the Chief of Engineers shall present his analysis of this situation to this 
Headquarters; meanwhile field work must continue to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

6. In disseminating this information to the District Engineers it should be 
pointed out that information regarding the activation of new stations has not, in 
many cases, been made public. Press releases on reopening of stations will be 
made by Headquarters; USAF, sufficiently in advance to permit construction to 
proceed without delay. This will not delay the District Engineers in the accom- 
plishment of preliminary work involving visits to the sites. Answers to questions 
from local citizens can be to the effect that field parties are surveying possible 
future sites. 

For the Chief of Staff: 


Parrick W. TIMBERLAKE, 
Major General, USAF, Director of Installations, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 
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United States Atr Force base construction and expansion schedule, fiscal yecr 1961, 
second supplemental program, oversea stations 





Station Ready date ! Remarks 
Abu Sueir July 1, 1951 
Awase Jan. 1,1951 
Bole do a 
Cazes July 1,1951 | 1 battalion Aviation Engineers, Jan. 1, 1951; reduced to one-half 
battalion Dec. 1, 1951. 
Eielson do _.... Erection of hangars. 
Ernest Harmon _...| Present mission continues; therefore, date is Jan. 1, 1981. 
Goose Bay. - July 1,195] | 
Hickam_. Jan. 1, 1952 
Ttazuke Jan. 1,195! | 
Itami do 
Johnston Island July 1, 1951 
Kadena Jan. 1, 1951 
Khovribya July 1, 1951 
Kindley ...do, 
Komaki Jan. 1,195] } 
Korea do 
Ladd _.| July 1,1951 | 1 battalion Aviation Engineers, Jan. 1, 1951; reduced to one-half 
| battalion Dee. 1, 1951. 
Lages : do idle 
Marrakech ; do _.| 1 additional S. R. Squadron, Oct. 1, 1951; 1 battalion Aviation Engi 
neers, June 30, 1952. 
Meknes do on 
Misawa Jan, 1, 1951 
Naha do 
Naknek _- do 
Niigata __ do 
Nouaseur... --| Oct. 1, 1951 
Pepperell -| July 1, 1951 
Rabat Sale a do 
Ramey , ..| Jan. 1, 1951 
Tachikawa. te f do_. 
Thornbrough . | 
Thule Oct. 1, 1951 | 
Yokota__ ; .-| Jan, 1, 1961 
Yontan . Ts do 


Wheelus___- __| July 1, 1951. 





! “Ready date’’ means date when base is ready to accept its assigned mission, 





| first endorsement | 


Orrice, Diviston ENGINEER, 
Nort Ariantic Drviston, 
Corps oF ENGINEERS, 
New York 7, N. Y., 20 April 1951. 
Subject: Revision of Construction Directives. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army. 
(Attention: ENGMS.) 

1. This office concurs in the views of the District Engineer in basie letter and 
inclosures herewith and recommends that a revised consolidated directive be 
issued covering development of USAF facilities in French Morocco. 

2. The directive issued should include authority to proceed with planning of 
facilities of the entire program. 

3. The inclosed report outlining requirements for POL system and off-base fuel! 
handling facilities should be reviewed in detail and confirmation of requirements 
included in the revised directive authorization. 

1. The District Engineer, East Atlantie District, has been authorized to con- 
tact personally Office of the Chief of Engineers and U. 8. Air Forces in order to 
expedite preparation of a revised directive. 

For the Division Engineer: 
Wituram C. Reapy, 
Colonel, CE, Deputy Division Engineer. 
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13 Aprit 1951. 
Subject: Revision of Construction Directives. 
To: The Division Engineer 
North Atlantic Division 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army 
90 Church Street 
New York 7, New York. 

1. Reference is made to Construction Directives A-51—1, 6 December 1950, and 
A-51-1A, 13 February 1951, covering development of Air Force facilities in 
French Morocco; and to attached station lists furnished by representatives of the 
Air Force in amplification of the programs directed. There have also been 
conversations between responsible officers of the Air Force and the undersigned, 
as well as careful investigations made on the site by representatives of this office, 
the Architect-Engineer, and the Air Foree. As a result, it is believed that the 
original directives should be brought up to date in a new consolidated directive. 

2. As a result of both political and engineering considerations, it became 
necessary to select new locations for four of the original five sites. Three of the 
new locations have been finally agreed upon by Air Force and French authorities, 
and studies are under way to select the fourth. The site of the fifth field, at 
which the depot is to be built, is unchanged. The sites now agreed upon as 
shown on the attached map, are: 

1 Fighter Base, Mechra’ Bel Ksiri. 

2. Bomber Bases, Ben Guerir and Sidi Slimane. 

1 Air Depot, Nouasseur. 

Preliminary lend use plans have been completed at the four bases and have 
received local French approval. General Hamilton, USAF, is now in process of 
securing final French approval in Paris. Copies of the land use plans are attached. 

3. Considerable off-base fuel handling facilities will also be required. It is 
believed that the attached plan submitted by the Architect-Engineer embodies 
the consensus of responsible thought on this subject. 

4. After considering what I now understand to be the desires of the using 
service in connection with the physical possibilities, I believe that the schedule 
attached in the proposed “‘I:mergency Program for Air Field Development in 
French Morocco,” attached hereto, can be met for the fields which have been 
definitely located, and the fifth field can be fitted into a schedule of later comple- 
tion dates when final selection is made. Concurrently, planning for the more 
elaborate program set up in the station lists can go ahead so that construction 
of the additional facilities can be prosecuted expeditiously and in an orderly 
manner as funds become available. 

5. Costs are estimated as follows: 

a. For the emergency program to | January, $90,000,000. 

b. For minimum prolonged operations after January 1, $57,000,000. 

¢. For the remainder of the program, $2438,000,000. 

6. Globecom is not included in the scheduling nor in the funds, although IT am 
informed that agreement has been reached with French authorities on the location 

7. Pending issuance of revised directives, | am proceeding as follows: 

a. Construction of the emergency and the minimum prolonged operational 
programs at the sites now agreed upon, and at a site to be selected by Air Force 
representatives with the approval of French authorities. 

b. Aequisition of land for Globecom. 

¢. Planning for the complete station list program. 

G. T. Derpy, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


31 May 1951. 
AFMAI-CO-10 
Subject: Revision of Construction Directives for French Moroeco and Funding 
for the Proposed Construction Program. 
To: Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
1. Reference is made to: 
a. 2d Indorsement from your office, dated 27 April 1951, transmitting basic 
communication from the District Engineer, East Atlantic District, dated 13 April 
1951. subiect: “Request for additional Funds.” 
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b. 2d Indorsement from your office, dated 8 May 1951, transmitting basic 
communication from the District Engineer, East Atlantic District, dated 13 Apri! 
1951, subject: “Revision of Construction Directives.” 

2. The delay in replying to the referenced indorsements has been occasioned 
by the uncertainty of the actual funding requirements for the construction of 
airfields in French Morocco and the official approval of the resiting of the proposed 
fields. However, your office has been kept advised of current developments, by 
informal contacts and through conferences with the East Atlantie District En- 
gineer. ‘ 

3. It was stated in reference la. above that of the $62,184,000 obligation au- 
thority provided for French Morocco construction, only $49,184,000 had been 
made available to the East Atlantic District Engineer because of prior require- 
ments of project Blue Jay leaving a requirement of $51,250,000 to cover advance 
procurement necessary to meet the proposed construction schedule, This indi- 
cated a requirement at the time of $100,434,000. Subsequent to the receipt of 
this indorsement, the $13,000,000 originally provided for project Blue Jay has 
been returned to its original purpose for construction in French Moroceo thus 
making the total original obligation authority of $62,184,000 available for the 
subject construction. It has been determined that.prefabricated hangars will 
be provided at several locations in French Morocco. Upon receipt of this infor- 
mation, the East Atlantic District Engineer informally advised this headquarters 
that $90,000,000 would meet his requirements if made available before 1 July 
1951. Predicating our action upon this reduced current estimated requirement, 
this headquarters is endeavoring to obtain clearance for funds in the amount of 
$28,000,000 to meet French Morocco requirements. This amount added to the 
$62,184,000 now on hand will make a total of approximately $90,000,000 available 
prior to 1 July 1951, the target date established by the East Atlantie District 
Engineer. Also acting in accordance with informal advice of the East Atlantic 
District Engineer, it is intended that in addition to the funds made available 
prior to 1 July 1951, $15,000,000 will be made available on or about 1 July 1951. 
As soon as fiscal year 1952 funds are available, it is anticipated that they will be 
furnished by the District Engineer in approximately equal quarterly increments. 

4. The matter discussed in the communications reference b. above, that is, the 
resiting of proposed French Morocco installations, is still dependent upon the 
approval of Congressional Committees, Promptly upon receipt of this approval, 
you will be furnished a construction directive outlining the complete French 
Moroccan program and designating the sites for the work included therein, 


For the Chief of Staff: 
Atsert E. Srourz, 
Colonel, USAF, Assistant Deputy Director of Installations, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 


DeEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Hrapquarters Unirep Srates Air Force, 
Washington 25, D C., 21 June 1951. 
AFMAI-CO-12 
Subject: (Unclassified) USAF Construction, French Morocco. 
To: Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

1. This is Air Force Construction Directive No. SP-600-52, including revisions 
to Air Force Construction Directive No. SP-600—51, dated 29 November 1950. 

2. Reference is made to the following: 

a. Air Force Construction Directive No. SP-600—51 subject: ‘Construction 
Authorization for Certain Overseas Installations,’’ dated 29 November 1950, and 
AF Form 265C, dated 29 November 1950, wherein obligation authority in th 
amount of $11,400,000 was niade available for accomplishment of the subject work 

b. Letter from this headquarters, dated 15 December 1950, subject: “Advance 
Planning Air Force Construction, Second Supplemental Program, fiscal year 1951,” 
inclosing copy of Air Force Second Supplemental, fiscal vear 1951 and AF Form 
265C, wherein obligation authority in the amount of $50,784 was made available 
for that portion of the fiscal year 1951, Second Supplemental Program, located in 
French Morocco. 

3. Deleted for security reasons. 

4. Conferences held in this headquarters, between the representatives of the 
Directorate of Installations and the District Engineer, East Atlantie District 
resulted in a firm program of authorized construction being established. This 
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program and the estimated cost of construction items therein is attached as 
Inclosure No.1. In connection with this authorized work it is understood that a 
tent camp will be established by the contractor at each site which camp will be 
utilized subsequently by units assigned to the base. Details of these camps have 
been worked out with the District Engineer, Approval of the change from the 
sites originally namea in references la and b and those contained in the aecompany- 
ing program has been obtained from higher authority. Additionally, there is 
attached hereto, as Inclosure No. 2, for your information, a copy of the presently 
proposed ultimate development program for each site. Six (6) copies of Inclosure 
No. 2 have been furnished the District Engineer, East Atlantic District. 

5. In view of the revised estimated cost, listed against construction items, it is 
apparent that the $62,184,000 presently available to your office for this construc- 
tion is not sufficient to accomplish the program. Funds in the amount of $18,- 
000,000 are expected to be made available in the near future for the continuance 
of this program during the remainder of fiscal year 1951. This latter additional 
sum will bring the total funds made available for work in the subject area to 
approximately $80,000,000 and will permit advance procurements of long lead 
time items of material and equipment. by the district engineer or contractor. 

6. Copy of Department of the Air Force fiscal year 1952 proposed Construction 
Program for French Morocco is furnished for your information. Copies of this 
proposed program will be furnished the District Engineer, East Atlantic District 
by CINCUSAFE. (Inclosure No. 3.) 

7. There is also attached as‘Inclosure No. 4, copy of letter from this headquarters 
to the Commander in Chief, U. S. Air Foree in Europe informing him that the 
accomplishment of the USAF French Moroccan construction program is to be a 
responsibility of his command. As stated therein, the advance planning, the 
approval of plans, supervision of construction and implementation of the con- 
struction program at these installations will be under his jurisdiction. It is 
requested that in order to expedite the successful completion of this work, at the 
earliest practicable date, direct contact and negotiations between the District 
Engineer, East Atlantic District and the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Air Force in 
Europe be authorized the Distriet Engineer. 

By command of the Chief of Staff: 
Cotpy M. Myers, 
Brigadier General, USAF, 
Deputy Director of Installations, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED Srares Arr Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., 15 January 1982. 
Subject: Construction of French Morocco Air Base Complex. 
To Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

1. Reference is made to our initial directive for the French Morocco construction 
under letter subject: “Construction Authorization for Certain Overseas Installa- 
tions,’ dated 29 November 1950. Subsequent directives were issued under dates 
of 31 May 1951 and 21 June 1951. 

2. The initial directive cited above indicated that the first phase of this con- 
struction to produce maximum operational facilities in a minimum of time, would 
require about six months subsequent to clearance for you to enter the Morocco 
area. This phase of the work is considered to have been accomplished and the 
extreme urgency indicated in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the cited letter will not be 
considered as applying to the continuation of this program. The remainder of 
this program will be carried out in a normal business like manner consistent with 
sound engineering and good engineering practices. 

For the Chief of Staff: 
Cotsy M. Myers, 
Brigadier General, USAF, 
Deputy Director of Installations, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 
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SumMMARY OF Scope or First Puask (CrasH ProGRAM) Morocco (Arias 
Conrract) CONDENSED From AppENDIx A oF COLONEL DERByY’s RECORDS 


1. Air depot site including runway with apron, parking areas and taxiways, 
fuel outlets, gasoline storage, shops, ammunition storage warehouses, landing 
aids, power plant, tent housing for men and officers including administration 
buildings and utilities; hangars, special shops, cold storage, oxygen storage, 
ammunition storage, refrigeration plant, aircraft fire station, structure fire sta- 
tion; also hospital headquarters and administrative facilities, and dependent 
housing for American supervisory personnel; auxiliary work required for above 
facilities, such as roads, railroads, fencing, ete. 

2. Facilities for each of three bomber bases, including runway with exten- 
sions for certain operation requirements together with aprons, parking areas, and 
taxiwavys; fueling facilities, fuel storage, ammunition warehouses, landing aids, 
power plant; tent housing together with buildings for administration, mess, 
showers and all utility requirements for men and officers in varying numbers 
for each of three bases; also at each base a dispensary and in addition railroads, 
roads, and other auxiliary work. 

3. Facilities for one fighter base including runway with aprons, parking areas 
and taxiwavs; fueling facilities, fuel storage, warehouses, ammunition storage, 
landing aids, power plant; tent housing together with buildings for adminis- 
tration, mess, showers and all utilities for officers and men; one dispensary and 
in addition railroads, roads, and other auxiliary work. 

1. Off-base POL facilities, pipeline from Casablanca to the air depot and to 
one bomber base with a similar line to another base including required port 
facilities, pumping, and other auxiliary works. 


CONFERENCE WirH REPRESENTATIVES OF ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS FOR NEGOTIA- 
TION OF CPFF Conrract ror WorK IN FRENCH Morocco 


New York 7, N. Y., April 27, 1951. 


Name 
Col. George T. Derby 
J. B. Bonny. 
James D. MeClary 
QO. P. Easterwood, Jr 
L. J. Bullen 
Nello L. Teer, Jr 
E. J. Million 
T. L. Borman 
C. N. Whilden 


Firm 
Corps of Engineers. 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 
Atlas Constructors. 
Bates & Rogers Construction Corp. 
Nello L. Teer Co. 
Bates & Rogers Construction Corp, 
Atlas Constructors. 
Ralph E. Mills Co. 





Lester E. Bozarth East Atlantic district. 


J. H. Pruhs Kast Atlantic district. 

O. M. Jernigan East Atlantic district. 

R. O. Pettibone ___ East Atlantic district. 

G. J. Byrnes ; North Atlantic division. 

Mr. Handlesman e North Atlantic division. 
AGENDA 


1. Equipment rentals and recapture provision for prime contractor equipment. 

2. What fixed costs are to be reimbursed? 

3. Wage and salary schedules. 

4. Scope of work in ultimate program and phases. What is the scope to be 
included in this contract? 

5. Method of payment of fee. 

The items listed on the agenda are critical ones which we feel must be settled 
before discussion of the amount of fee as they have a direct bearing on the amount 
we will expect in fee. A very important one is the method of computation of 
equipment rentals. We are not satisfied at all with the so-called white paper 
schedule of equipment rentals as we understand it. On the basis of the equip- 
ment we have already sent to the job, we would stand to lose $600,000 to $800,000 
on our equipment rentals over the life of the contract. We agreed to send our 
used equipment to the job under protest efter General Pick insisted that the con- 
tractors must furnish 20 percent of the equipment for the job. We think the most 
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satisfactory solution is to provide for mandatory recapture. We believe that an 
overseas job is not the same as a job in the United States and the same provisions 
for equipment rental are not applicable. 

Mr. Miuus. Can the item for deduction for lost time due to excessive repairs be 
eliminated? We believe that rental should start when equipment is delivered 
to Government and continue until returned to the United States or recaptured. 
We are deprived of the use of the equipment for the total time it is out of this 
country, and on an overseas job repair time may be excessive due to lack of parts 
or transportation difficulties. Under certain circumstances some equipment may 
be robbed of parts to keep other equipment operating. Under certain cirecum- 
stances we stand to lose a lot of money on equipment rentals. 

Mr. Bonny. The reduction in valuation due to age as stated in the ‘‘white 
paper” and the long life assigned to equipment allows only about half as much for 
depreciation as we are allowed by the income tax laws. This does not seem to 
be consistent, 

Mr. Teer. We believe the valuations es have been set and agreed on by both 
parties at the time of shipment should a; ply instead of the formula, 

Colonel] Drersy. I think we could agree on those valuations. And in regard to 
paragraph 7 you mention, as applying to ceductions from rentals due to excess 
repair time, I think we can work out a setisfeetory wording on that item. It is 
subject to determination by the contracting officer as to excess repair time on 
repair cost. 

Mr. Bonny. We would agree to a reduction in carrying charge from 1 percent 
per month to say, one-third or 4 percent per month in return for mandatory re- 
capture provisions. This would eliminate all the questions on rental computation. 

Mr. Miuus. I think we can go along with that, sinee it is a cost which is hard to 
break down into specific items. Although I am confident this amount and more 
can be shown by examination of the books. 

Mr. Bonny. That is agreeable with us. The other question is method of pay- 
ment of the fee. A large part of our effort is in the initial organization and setting 
up the job. We assume that the total job here will be $350 to $400 million but only 
$60 million have been made available. The amount may run up to $90,000,000 for 
this first phase. The remainder depends on future appropriations by Congress. 
For this reason we don't know what to expect in the next few years. We do not 
want our fee to be paid in such a manner that we do not know what amounts we 
will receive after spending the money already appropriated. 

Colonel Dersy. We should negotiate a total fee for the entire contraet. Then 
a part of this fee can be stated as applying to the first phase ‘‘erash program” 
which will be the minimum facilities which I can see that would be construeted to 
make these fields operational. I have assurances that up to $90,000,000 will be 
made available although only $62,000,099 has actually been allotted to date. 
This $90 million is to cover absolute minimum requirements. Bevond that, I can 
see no definite phase or cut-off point sufficient to justify separation of the remaining 
fee at this time. 

Mr. Bonny. That is the way we see it, although we thought there would be 
three increments which could be set out now. 

Mr. Gross. We would propose that this be handled in the contract by the stand- 
ard article plus a provision for larger amount to be paid in the first months to take 
care of the mobilization. 

Mr. Bonny. That is what we want and are willing to take a chance on your 
standard termination procedure on the first $90,000,090. 

(Recess for lunch and reconvened at 2:45 p. m.) 

Colonel Derry. After discussion of the mandatory recapture question and 
other points during the recess, it is necessary that we change our assumption and 
proceed to try to complete the negotiations as a whole on the basis of no mandatory 
recapture clause and on contractor rentals as set up in the uniform rental rates 
handed you in the previous conference. Where vou have alternate proposals we 
should determine just what effect each proposal will have on the whole negotia- 
tions and the fee. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to reserve the right to discuss the recapture provi- 
sions further on its particular merits; however, we can easily determine what our 
losses would be if we proceed on your basis. We do not agree to eliminating our 
proposals op this point without further consideration. 

‘Mr. Bozartu. With reference to valuation of equipment which was made at 
time of shipment, vou understand that the uniform equipment rental schedule 
allows revaluation of the equipment after it is placed on the job. 
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Mr. Bonny. We would not agree to any such unilateral provision, Th: 
equipment has been valued and accepted by both the Government and the econ 
tractor and we do not accept any part of the ‘white sheet’? (Uniform Renta 
Schedule). We would have to see actual computations on each piece of equip 
ment before we could discuss this question intelligently. As it stands now, |! 
want it to be clearly understood that we are not satisfied with the equipmen: 
status or rental schedule. 

Colonel Dersy. What do you estimate your fee should be without mandator\ 
recapture provisions? 

Mr. Bonny. (After computations.) On the first phase $90,000,000 progran 
we believe it should be 2.94 percent, and the remaining $210,000,000 it would ty 
2.21 percent. This is based on 2.36 percent for the whole job which inelude- 
$300,000 loss on equipment, $600,000 of which is in the first phase and $200,000 
in the later program. 

AFTER SHORT RECESS 


Colonel Dersy. After consideration of the points you have riased we hay: 
made trial computations which would allow approximately $1,400,000 fee for tl. 
first phase ($90,000,000 ‘‘crash program” construction costs). For the remainder 
of the program I don't think you have considered the fact that there will be a 
considerable amount of subcontracting in the remaining program with a sub 
stantial reduction in fee. 

Mr. Bonny. If you will take responsibility of performance we might consider 
subcontracting, but at present time we would agree to a lower fee for direct per 
formance of the work than we would for handling subcontracting. The type of 
subcontracting we can foresee will not be a basis for reduction in fee. Our ex. 
perience so far is that the subcontractors in Morocco are not dependable o: 
satisfactory. 

Colonel Dersy. I agree to a certain extent that these conditions exist, and 
on the basis of no reduction for subcontracting would be willing to recommend a 
fee of $2,000,000 for the remainder of the work. 

Mr. Bonny. Does that contemplate any change in the monthly allowance 
figure that we have discussed? 

Colenel Derry. We could consider a change if you can present figures to sub- 
stantiate additional costs which you have that are not normally reimbursable 
and which have not been included in the previous figure. 

Mr. Brevoorr. We are bringing in extra matters which complicate the dis- 
cussion cf fee. There can be no extra reimbursement beyond what the auditors 
can substantiate as actual costs applying to the job. 

Mr. Bonny. We agreed to a compromise figure of $24,000 per month which is 
less than half the figure of approximately one-half percent that we normally 
charge in our company beokkeeping to jobs of this type. 

Mr. Bonny. I was going to suggest that we have made calculation to satisfy 
us—that if yeu can allow $50,000 per month for direct reimbursables and include 
the mandatcry recapture agreement that we can agree to a fee of 1.75 percent on 
the first $90,000,000 and a percentage of 1.40 percent on the remainder. Based 
on mandatery recapture of contractor equipment and $50,000 per month as direct 
reimbursement, we offer to take the first increment of approximately $90,000,000 
on the contract (covering approximately 18 months from the beginning of the 
contract) at a fee of 1.75 percent and for the remainder of the work estimated at 
$210,000,000 (extending over an additional 12 months beyond the original 18 
months), we will accept a fee of 1.40 percent. Our computations in arriving at 
this were based on $800,000 equipment costs and $26,000 per month in addition 
to the $24,000 already agreed. This is a concession of $1,000,000 less than our 
first offer on the fee. The $800,000 is made up as follows: 

$500,000: Extra cost for replacement of this equipment at present higher 
prices. 

$300,000: Additional financing cost due to equipment being taken out of 
the country. Additional cost for below-standard compensation for rentals 
based on the ‘‘Uniform Rental Schedules.” Accelerated depreciation due to 
overseas shipment, and severe dust and climate conditions on the job. 

Mr. Brevoort. The question of direct monthly reimbursement is not a subject 
for negotiation and should not complicate the discussions at this point. Any 
amounts allowed must be supported by record of actual expense directly applicable 
to this job, and is a matter of audit, or examination of records. An arbitrary figure 
cannot be set as it must be supported. 

Mr. Gross. The Army procurement regulations cover items which are reim- 
bursable and nonreimbursable. 
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Colonel Derpy. Head excerpts from chapter XV, Procurement Regulations, 
listing items allowable for reimbursement. 

Mr. Bonny. I cannot say from my present information just how much the 
items you can allow will amount. to in money value. I will have to get our auditors 
to give me some figures after checking. We will do that tonight and early to- 
morrow. . 

(Meeting ajourned 6:30 p. m.) 


INFERIOR QUALITY AND THINNESS OF PAVEMENT AT SIDI SLIMANE 
AiR BASE 


POSSIBLE LIFE OF PAVEMENT 


Mr. Furco.o. In another place Secretary Huggins said, and this 
is a matter of opinion rather than a fact, but let me read it and get 
your comment: 

It was their feeling that the runway and pavements would fail within 2 or 
3 years— 
that is, at Sidi Slimane. I think those 2 or 3 years were from April 
of 1952. Is it the feeling of the Atlas people that these runways 
and pavements will fail within 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Bonny. No. 

Mr. Furcoio. Will you give your best estimate as to the time 
within which it will fail? 

Mr. Bonny. I do not believe that anyone can estimate the life of 
that type of installation, for this reason: That experience has shown, 
and shown on a great many bases, bases that were built in the last 
war, that the amount of use of the base, the amount of landings on 
the base, are going to have a great deal to do with its life. Now, 
the opposite to what you may think is the case. If the base is utilized 
and they are operating bases, and they are functioaimg bases, and 
they are using airplanes and landing on them and taking off, that 
pavement will be kept alive and the life is much longer than if it 
were abandoned. There have been instances, and in fact, I believe 
it is now considered good practice for bases, where they are expected 
to be used in the future, to almost continually put rollers on them 
for the purpose of working the material and keeping it alive. Asphalt 
material is a flexible pavement; it is not concrete. 

And the fact that there might have been some areas in the asphalt 
where a wheel would make an impression does not necessarily indicate 
that it is going to remain that way or indicate a failure of that particu- 
lar portion of the runway or taxiway. 

It is evident from the material on this taxiway at Sidi Slimane that 
at certain points there was pounding of these Euclid trucks, and | 
might state that a contrary opinion has been expressed that the 
pounding of the Euclid trucks, 45,000-pound wheel trucks, indicates 
a possibly greater demand on the field than would be the case of 
actual operation of an airplane over the area, for the reason that 
thev are not sprung weight; there are no springs on these Euclid 
trucks; the trucks carry the load directly on the pavement with only 
the rubber shock, and these trucks do give a great deal of pounding 
when operated at high speed, and they were operated at fairly high 
speed, as such trucks are. 

As a result, there is not a State highway in the United States that 
will permit the operation of these trucks over the highways. 
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I am not trying to testify that the taxiway should not have stood 
that load, and I am not trying to tell you that it is the sole reason 
for the failure, but I am trying to say that’s what happened. What 
appears to be some weakness on the area around the taxiway is that 
it was in a saturated condition and it was aggravated by the hard 
pounding of a great many of these trucks, and some spots showed 
weakness. 

And I am saying that does not necessarily mean failure, because it 
can be corrected, and corrective measures have been taken 


FLEXIBILITY OF PAVEMENT UNDER HEAVY LOAD 


Mr. Furco.o. I want to direct your attention to this statement by 
Mr. Huggins. He said at one particular point on the pavement 
[reading]: 

We were able to pick up pieces of asphalt with a penknife. A heavy-loaded 
Euclid truck was run over the spot, and the pavement sank under the truck, and 
then after the truck got past it rose up again to its original surface level. 

One of the workers was called over with a hatchet. He dug through the pave- 
ment. The asphalt at the spot was certainly not over 2 inches thick. 

Then he said [reading]: 

I believe the axle loading on the truck was 45,000 pounds. That was over four 
wheels. The standard design for the Air Force called for 50,000-pound wheel load. 

I would like to get first the comments on the factual part of that 
statement, if you have any knowledge. First from the Atlas people; 
do you have any knowledge of those facts? 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. Wilbur, I believe, testified to the condition of that 
pavement. I have not personally seen that particular piece of pave- 
ment since this failure occurred. [| was over it a very short time 
before it apparently showed up, but I personally have not seen it. 

I believe that Mr. MecClarv has seen it, and Mr. Wilbur testified 
before your committee, and the notes will give vou what his statement 
was exactly. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you know whether or not the standard design 
for the Air Force did call for a 50,000-pound wheel load? 

Mr. Bonny. Personally, I do not know. 

Colonel Dery. The directive we had from the Air Foree was 
80,000 pounds on a dual wheel. That would be 40,000 09 a singl 
wheel. Those wheels are spaced so closely together it is almost one 
big wheel, you might say. So, Mr. Huggins in saying 50,000 on a 
single wheel would certainly be reasonable. 

Mr. Furcoio. With your knowledge of the work that was done on 
the taxiways, would you be of the opinion that someone would be able 
to dig out pieces of asphalt with a penknife, or that a worker with a 
hatchet could dig through the pavement? 

Mr. Bonny. | assume that would be correct, because you could 
get into almost any piece of asphalt pavement with a penknife or a 
hatchet. It is a flexible pavement; not concrete. 


THINNESS OF ASPHALT 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, what would be vour opinion about the state- 
ment that the asphalt at that spot was certainly not over 2 inche: 
thick? 

Mr. Bonny. I did not see it, and | cannot answer. IT understand 
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that the requirement there was neither 3 or 4 inches. It was put on 
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under inspection. Iam very certain that nobody attempted to short 
the asphalt. If there was an area less at some particular point, it was 
an accident, an inadvertence. 

Colonel Dersy. If you will read the next sentence, you will see the 
4 inches were there, but the 2 lower inches crumbled apart. 

Mr. Furcovo. This testimony reads: 

The asphalt at that spot was not over 2 inches thick. The Engineer officers 
there said that was due to the disintegration of the asphalt on the lower surface. 
The base course was wet, and, as a matter of fact, moisture actually glistened on 
the top of it. 

Colonel Dersy. The point | was making is the lower part of the 
asphalt had disintegrated. 

Mr. Furcoto. It might have been more than 2 inches? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. It is not unusual, when paving is in that 
state, that you find the lower part of it has badly crumbled away. 

Mr. Furcoxo. | want to ask the Engineers to comment, if they 
would like, on the testimony. 

General Nouip. | would be glad to make a general statement on 
that. We do not question there are areas there that have been dis- 
cussed that are in poor condition. We know that from our own re- 
ports. As stated yesterday, the entire airfield is under an elaborate 
program of examination and testing to see what we have. We do not 
question our ability to put those in suitable shape. We do not know 
just what treatment is called for in order to produce the most eco- 
nomical and efficient job. We will know upon the completion of the 
tests. We intend to do that. We expect the result will be perfectly 
satisfactory to the Air Force. 

Mr. Furcoito. May I ask you whether or not you would agree with 
Mr. Bonny’s statement that there is nothing unusual about someone 
with a penknife being able to pick out pieces of asphalt, or someone 
with a hatchet berng.able to dig through the 2 inches of asphalt? 

General Noup. I think that statement is correct. However, I have 
no doubt Mr. Huggins might have elaborated and pointed out it was 
done quite readily in this case. 


DISHING OF PAVEMENTS 


Mr. Furco.to. Now there is another statement [reading]: 


We examined the warm-up apron at one end of the field, and the pavements 
were dished where the plane had been parked on it. While we were there a plane 
was pulled from one part of the parking apron to another. It had been on the 
spot less than 24 hours where it should have been, and the pavement was dished 
and the surface of the pavement was cracked around it. 

Of course, I do not have any way of knowing whether that pave- 
ment was dished and the surface cracked before or after, but I am 
merely reading to you his statement. 

I want to ask first, Mr. Bonny, whether the Atlas people agree with 
the factual part of that statement. : 

Mr. Bonny. Mr. Wilbur saw the area that I believe is referred to 
by Mr. Huggins in his statement. I believe that he was along on that 
particular trip that was referred to, if I am not mistaken. In any 
event, he did see the areas that were alleged to have dished. He made 
the statement to me—and I believe that you will find it in his testi- 
mony-—that at no place did he see any evidence of dishing in excess 
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of a half an inch or less. There was no failure of the pavement to 
perform its functions. 

General Noip. We have no comment on that other than the com- 
ment that was made before: that where weaknesses have been shown 
they will be discovered and further treatment will be made. It 
should be kept in mind, of course, the conditions under which this 
construction had proceeded up to the moment. 

Mr. Furcoto. There may be ample justification for whatever the 
conditions may have been, but we are trying to establish what the 
conditions were. 

It seems to me that we should have some testimony from the 
Engineers as to whether or not, as a matter of fact, the payment was 
or was not dished in certain places, and then later on we may under- 
stand the reasons for it. 

Colonel Derry. I saw some of it. It was dished, as Mr. Bonny 
said, only very slightly. The dishing did exist in some places. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do I understand you correctly that in general both 
Atlas and the Engineers agree, as Mr. Huggins testified, there was 
dishing? There may be some question as to whether it was as great 
in depth as may have been indicated by Mr. Huggins’ testimony. I 
am not certain whether he said half an inch or more. 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. McNurr. May I draw your attention to the fact that those 
matters have been rather fully covered already in our testimony? 


PEBBLY CONDITION OF PAVEMENT 


Mr. Furcouo. I realize they have, Governor. Here is another 
statement [reading]: 

The surface of the pavement at Sidi Slimane is getting pebbly, which the 
engineer officers there felt was due to the fact that the aggregate when mixed 
with the concrete was dirty. 

Then he goes on with something else. 

First of all, do you agree that the pavement or the surface was or 
was not getting pebbly? 

Mr. Bonny. I have not seen that situation. Mr. Wilbur says that 
he does not believe it is the case. He saw no instances of it. I have 
not seen it and cannot state. I can only say that, as far as the aggre- 
gate getting dirty is concerned, a mineral aggregate which is used to 
produce asphaltic concrete is always dirty. 

Colonel Derry. I saw the area that I think he was talking about. 
I would say that is an overstatement. There were areas where you 
could see that the paving had been made of a mixture of rock and 
asphalt. There were places where the black asphalt had worn off 
the top surface of the top rocks so that you would see white spots, 
the tops of the rocks, but there were no loose pebbles in that. There 
was nothing loose on it, as I would take the word “pebbly”’ to mean. 


QUALITY OF GRAVEL 


Mr. Furco.o. Here is another statement: He refers to tests being 
made which involved cutting holes right through the pavement and 
down to the subsoil at Sidi Slimane. He says [reading]: 

One of those was in process while we were there, and the aggregate which had 
been used for the base course was quite clearly pit-run gravel. It was filled with 
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dirt and involved stones from smail pebbles up to stones the size of a grapefruit. 
There certainly was no evidence of the gravel ever having been put through a 
crusher and no evidence of its having been screened, 

My recollection is that the testimony the other day indicated it had 
not been screened because of the reason of haste, or something else. 
I am not certain of the facts. 

Colonel Drersy. It was not screened. 

Mr. Bonny. There is a lower base course which was pit-run, as 
was brought out in the testimony the other day, both by Atlas and 
the Engineers. 

There is a top course underneath the pavement which was very 
definitely crushed to a smaller size, and then there is a mineral aggre- 
gate in the pavement itself. At Sidi Slimane there are three condi- 
tions, whereas there were only two at Nouaseur. There is a lower 
base course that was pit-run. 

Colonel Dersy. That is essentially correct. Let me describe the 
effect there. You have 6 inches of this lower base which is definitely 
pit-run, and then 6 inches more on top of that that has been through 
a crusher. <A fellow could go down there and dig them all up with a 
shovel and it would be very easy to not get the distinction as to which 
was which, and you would see a lot of loose round stones that. came 
out of the lower area that would be scooped up in a shovelful. 

There is another point that I think should be borne in mind. In 
that top laver which had been through the crusher, that did not mean 
that every particle of stone there would have a crushed face to it. The 
crusher jaws were set about 2% inches apart. All the stones less than 
25 inches would go through without any crushing; so, all the crushed 
stones you would get in that laver would be those above 2% inches, 
and the proportion of those big stones that got crushed varied from 
one place to another in the pit. So, it would be quite possible to dig a 
hole and find, even though we carried out the approved plan, very 
little crushed rock. 

I will not say that there were not at times a load that should have 
been on the bottom course that got on the top, but I can also imagine 
how that impression could be created without that having happened. 


ATTITUDE OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS TOWARD CHECKS BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Furcoio. Here is another statement [reading]: 

The Air Force has not felt, nor has it been suggested, that it has the responsi- 
bility to check up on the Corps of Engineers, the contractors, or others whom it 
hires, and I think the record will show that the corps felt that we might have been 
trving to do that a little bit too much along early in June of 1951. 

I would like to ask the Engineers whether or not you agree with the 
statement that the Air Force has made through Mr. Huggins. 

General Noup. I would like to make a general statement on that. 
The Air Foree has the choice of inspecting to the degree they choose. 
There is a basic agreement between the Chief of Staff, the Army, and 
the Air Force as to what the Air Force reserves the right to do and the 
relationship that shall apply. So, it varies from job to job. As has 
been shown, Colonel Beadle, the area installation officer, was used by 
the Air Force in checking up on various features of the job. 

There have been innumerable visitors, as you know, from various 
forces that have gone over there, and I suppose it would be considered 
a form of inspection. 
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Colonel Dery. | would certainly like to say that all during 1951 
my relations with the Air Force were exceedingly cordial, as I believe 
the record shows, and I welcomed anyone to look at what we had to 
show them. We were all at that time very proud of it, including them. 


FAILURE TO MEET STANDARDS ON RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Furcoxo. Here is another statement [reading]: 


{ have seen a fair number of reports by the architect-engineers on the failure to 
meet the standards on runway construction. 

Then he goes on to say that the architect-engineers did not have 
authority to stop the work. He says: 


I believe one tried, and it was not stopped and he was given another job. 


First, have you seen any reports by the architect-engineers on failure 
to meet standards in runway construction? Was it called to your 
attention in any way? 

Colonel Drersy. That is a rather long and complicated story. I 
think, as I testified about specifications here the other day, it was 
certainly recognized that we were not meeting the normal peacetime 
standard guide specifications that we do back here, and that the 
specifications we were working under were simply what we agreed to 
do at various meetings on the job. I do not think there was any failure 
to meet specifications interpreted in that manner. As far as the nor- 
mal standards specifications are concerned, I think we will agree we all 
recognized it was impractical to meet them. What was the other 
point? 


AUTHORITY OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEER TO STOP WORK 


Mr. Furcoro. They tried to stop the job once and did not have 
authority to do so. 

Jolonel Derny. That sequence happened, but, as I also testified a 
couple of days ago, the reason for the man’s transfer was entirely 
different and had nothing to do with that. Actually, the sequence 
happened he stopped work one day. The next day we held a meeting 
and upheld him in the removal of the material that he considered 
unsatisfactory, and the transfer that took place some days later was 
entirely due to a row that he had with the auditors. We have a file 
about this thick [indicating] for the reasons for his transfer, if anyone 
is interested. 


DISCUSSION OF BASES FOR RESENTMENT BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS’ OFFICERS 


Mr. Davis. I do not like to belabor the statement with respect to 
bitterness among the various groups involved here, but there obviously 
has been conflict in the testimony on that point. So, I think it is 
proper to inquire a little further with respect to Colonel Beadle of the 
Air Force, who was described as being the monitor of the construction 
at Nouaseur. 

Did you have day-to-day contacts with Colonel Beadle at that 
establishment? 

Colonel Dersy. I used to see him from tifne to time and in a very 
friendly manner. At that time he did not quite have the status of 
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what was given to him later, assistant Air Force installation repre- 
sentative. He was simply a liaison officer. He did sign his approval 
of various plans for us. 

My contacts with him were exceedingly friendly. I treated him 
as a member of my own staff. I knew that there were one or two 
technical points that he was unhappy about, such as the fact that he 
would like to have seen us using concrete rather than asphalt. Just 
at the moment, that is the only one that I can recall. 

I think that he also, as I, was concerned with the relatively slow 
progress in building the Air Force tent camp that took place during 
the fall. That had subjected some of the Air Force people to a good 
deal of discomfort in the months of October and November, but | 
never was conscious of there being anything the least bit unfriendly 
about him. 

On several occasions I know the Air Force was about to fire him, 
and he came around to me and told me that he was sorry to hear that 
he was being transferred to Wiesbaden, where he did not want to go. 
He had had an enormous amount of foreign service already and had 
recently been sent over from Texas, or some other place from the 
States, for this particular job, and he was most reluctant to go up to 
Germany again. 1| went to his relief in the matter. I found him a 
very cooperative young man, and I went to General Old and he went 
to bat for him and got the order changed. That happened, if | 
remember rightly, about three different times, or it was threatened 
three different times, and it actually went to the point of issuing orders 
once. The exact details of how many times and what happened 
each time I would not remember. 

Finally, the Air Force did fire him about the beginning of December 
and sent over a Colonel Schmidt to be acting Air Force installation 
officer until they got together on who the Air Force installation repre- 
sentative was to be. 

I had to tell Beadle at that point, for whom I had gotten a home in 
the village there, that since he was no longer occupying a position I] 
would expect him within a reasonable time to vacate those quarters. 
That is the only uncomfortable thing | ever had to tell the officer until 
a month or so later I heard about this rather startling report that he 
had written to General Old, and which he had put in without telling 
me anything about it, or discussing the criticisms which were pretty 
wild. I thought his conduct in this matter had been most repre- 
hensible. I asked General Old to relieve him. General Old declined 
to relieve him, and I explained to General Old that, if he insisted to 
continue to be represented by a man like that down there, he should 
not expect much useful results to come of it. 

Subsequent to that, I had him invited out of a staff meeting. I 
think that the privilege of determining who I intend to have meetings 
with in my own office is certainly legitimately my business, and I have 
not had anything more to do with Colonel Beadle since then. I think 
that sums up the Beadle episode. 

Mr. Davis. Your relations, then, with Colonel Beadle would have 
been considered friendly or cordial up until when? 

Colonel Derry. About the end of January of 1952. It came as a 
complete surprise to me when I heard about this report that he had 
written. 
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Mr. Davis. What comment would you make with respect to 
Secretary Huggins’ statement that General Old had talked to you 
about the construction program over there? 

Colonel Derry. General Old and I had a long period of being just 
as thick as thieves, and we were obviously trying to do the same thing 
and working toward the same end. We were both of us concerned 
about the work not going as fast as we felt that it should during 
October. The delays are always costly; so, we were also concerned 
about the cost. We had numerous discussions about that sort of 
thing, always on a most friendly basis. Even in January 1952, after 
General Old had come back from the States and had complained about 
various things, he reported to me that he had had some rather stormy 
sessions back in the States and that before he left he had invited 
critical reports from all of his base commanders and that he had had 
some rather stormy sessions both with General Pick and with people 
in the Air installations office, and at no time during that occasion had 
he criticized me in any way, and he wanted me to know it. He still 
thought that I was a hell of a good guy, though he was not too happy 
about some of the things we had been able to accomplish in the last 
few months. So, there was never any trace of personal antagonism 
between General Old and me up until the instance about the relief of 
Beadle came up. 

Subsequent to that there was—and let me see if I can get the 
sequence of these things right—yes; that is right, there was the relief 
of Beadle. About the same time, or I guess a day or two after I 
talked to him about relieving Beadle, I recognized that the Beadle 
report had largely come about by information getting into his hands 
that he was not really qualified to interpret and he had been talking 
to evervbody in the office and getting information; he had access to 
all the files, and everybody from a stenographer on up to give him 
their opinion on the subject. So, I directed that nobody but the 
front office would give information to the Air Force representative 
after that, so as to make sure the information was properly coordinated 
and interpreted. General Old did not like that. He had in the 
meantime, himself, been given the position of Air Force installation 
representative, and Beadle was his assistant, and he said, as a major 
general, that he “certainly did not intend to ask the permission of 
any — — lieutenant colonel’’—meaning Colonel Haseman—‘‘to get 
some information.” Well, I explained to him that anytime he hon- 
ored us with a visit himself I would certainly make myself avail- 
able to him; that he knew that perfectly well, and I was rather 
surprised that he would think of dealing with anybody except me, 
anyway. 

This discussion continued at some length, and I said: “‘ Well, now, 
suppose we give you a list of who our top people are, if either you or 
vour representatives want to go to them.” 

I gave him a list of about a half dozen people, any one of whom I 
considered to be quite competent to discuss matters with him. I 
said: “TI would be glad to have those people authorized to give vou 
any information that you want.’’ He said: ‘Well, I ain’t starting 
this new job with no — — restrictions, ‘and it’s got to be the status 
quo or else.” 

At that point I got up and said: “In that case, General, I guess it 
will have to be ‘or else’.”’, And I shook hands with him and departed. 
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We have never been quite as cordial since then as we had been before. 

Mr. Davis. Those were the circumstances, Colonel, which, so 
far as you know, provided the full basis for Secretary Huggins’ state- 
ment that General Old had told him [reading]: 

On a number of occasions, on many occasions, suggestions, requests, and other 
things in connection with the construction that he had made to the Corps of 
Engineers, as to which nothing was done. 

Colonel Dersy. No. I could go back and give another little item 
on that. 

I think also, while we are talking about these rather trivial incidents, 
lest it be thought I was leaving one out, I should mention one other 
which was quite an accident, that it happened that way. 

This assistant Air Force installations officer, namely, Colonel 
Beadle, we had in our office down there. We had just moved into a 
new office, and there was some discussion as to how much space was 
to be allotted, how much office space was to be allotted to that office. 

General Old asked me about that. One evening I had directed that 
a certain room, which had previously been allotted to that group, be 
used as a post exchange, so that we could make our post exchange room 
into a conference room, and he asked me to please look into the matter. 
The morning after I gave that instruction he was down there and 
asked me would I please look into the matter. He said: 

Certainly it is your office. If, after you look into it, vou find you need the space, 
that certainly is all right with me; but I would appreciate it if you would per- 
sonally look into the thing. 

I did not get a chance to go down there. In fact, it slipped my mind 
the rest of the day, until about 4 or 5 in the afternoon. I was busy 
with some other things. 

General Old then came into the office, storming mad at Colonel 
Haseman, who does not let any grass grow under his feet, who was 
already acting on the directive I had given him the afternoon before 
and was starting to have this little closet down at the end there made 
into a post exchange. Apparently he and Beadle had had some 
words. I never knew just exactly what. 

At any rate, General Old told me: “T certainly do not mind anything 
you personally do about that, but I again do not want any God- 
damned lieutenant colonel’’—or words to that effeet—‘‘making 
decisions that I asked you personally to look into.” 

| told him I was very sorry that I had not gotten around to it, but 
I think the feeling lingered in his mind that perhaps I had deliberately 
gone out of my way to annoy him there, which was entirely just an 
accident, that that incident occurred. 

Now, to go back to your other question about a series of suggestions 
that he had made to me, the only thing which occurs to me—and it 
is something that he has made something of a point of since then—was 
that he had suggested to me that the construction camp at Benguerir 
should be placed where the Air Force would eventually be able to use 
it as much as possible. He did not make any specific suggestions on 
this subject, and he certainly did not go so far as to suggest at that 
time that he would have been willing to postpone moving any troops 
in there until the contractor was ready to move out of the place, and 
to make the line item of a camp for the Air Force be the same physical 
facility as the contractor’s camp was. 
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Then he took off for the States, and came back some weeks later, 
and while he was gone I had to be moving, and I could not figure out 
any practical way that we could have made any difference, as to where 
we put that camp, other than to put it on the land that the French and 
General Hamilton had designated to us back in April, before we 
abandoned the camp, so we started putting it back up there. In other 
words, I had considered his suggestion, but I had not been able to find 
any practical way of working it into the scheme of things. 

le subsequently said that he would hereafter be glad to have the 
construction camp be the Air Force line item for the Air Force Camp, 
so that policy is being followed on the future camps, but that was 
again, if you will, just a simple misunderstanding on my part of what 
he wanted. 

1 think that constitutes the entire basis for any complaints he may 
have had. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION OF COLONEL DERBY 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, unless you have objection, or unless 
Colonel Derby has some objection, I would like to have inserted in the 
record at this point, inasmuch as all of these are relevant to this issue 
of the relations between the officers of the Air Force and the responsi- 
ble officers of the Corps of Engineers, several letters and communica- 
tions, of which I have photostats, and which I now hand to the reporter 
for insertion. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I have seen them. They may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any objection, Colonel? 

Colonel Dersy. No; on the contrary. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 

Unitep States Arr Force, 

Washington, D. C., July 25, 1951. 
Subject: Letter of appreciation. 
Through: Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
To: The District Engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers, Depart- 

ment of the Army, APO 30, care of Postmaster, New York, N. 


. I wish to convey the appreciation of the United States Air Foree for the 
deputies with which you have handled the construction program for us in the 
area under your jurisdiction. I am particularly impressed by the aggressiveness 
of your approach to the problem and the speed at which faclities, of utmost 
importance to the Air Foree, are being provided. 

2. These activities reflect very favorably upon the Corps of Engineers and the 
services being rendered by the Corps of Engineers to the Air Force. 


Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staff, United States Atr Force. 


292 
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[First endorsement] 


ENGAM 201-M Derby, George T. 
016744 (July 25, 1951) 
OFrricE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
; Washington 25, D. C., August 6, 1951. 
Subject: Letter of appreciation, 
Through: Division Engineer, North Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
Army, New York, N. Y. 
To: Col. George T. Derby, District Engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army 
1. It is gratifying to receive this expression of appreciation for the construction 
work which your district has been performing for the United States Air Force, 
and it is a pleasure to forward it with my added personal commendation. 
2. Copies of this correspondence will be made a part of your official files. 
Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 





[Secend endorsement] 


OrFicE, Division ENGINEER, 
Nortu Atiantic Division, 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
New York 7, N. Y., August 16, 1951. 
Subject: Letter of appreciation. 
To: Col. George T. Derby, District Engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of 
Engineers, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

1. The undersigned notes with special interest the commendation of the Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, as indicated in basic letter, and the Chief of 
Engineers as mentioned in the preceding indoresement, on the manner in which 
you handled the construction program for the Air Force. 

2. I wish to add my personal appreciation for the exceptional manner in which 
you handled this assignment. 

3. A copy of this correspondence should be placed in your field 201 file. 

F. F. Frecu, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer. 





Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STaTes ARMY, 
OrricE OF THE Division ENGINEER, 
Norru Atiantic Division, 
New York 7, N. Y., November 16, 1951. 
Col. Grorce T. Dersy, 
District Engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers, 
Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Dear GeorGeE: [ think it appropriate at this time to express my appreciation 
to you and your staff for the excellent work you have accomplished under trying 
circumstances. The work of completing two air strips in Morocco in less than 
6 months’ time has required a tremendous organizational effort in order to meet 
the Air Force requirements. ; 

In spite of the difficulties encountered working in a foreign country and with 
little knowledge of what was specifically wanted, you have done a most outstand- 
ing job from an engineering viewpoint and also in maintaining excellent relations 
with the Air Force. 

Now that your district is a part of the East Ocean division I know you will 
give that division engineer the wholehearted support which it’ has been my 
pleasure to enjoy in the past. Keep up the good work and don’t let diplomatic 
relations or interdepartment relations interfere with the successful application of 
the sound engineering principles so essential in the tremendous construction job 
that still lies ahead of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. F. Frecn, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer. 
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Le R&ésipent GENERAL, 
Rabat, le Avril 11, 1952. 
Col. GeorGE DErRBy, 
Corps of Engineers, District Engineer, 
Base de Nouaceur, Nouaceur. 

Cuer CoLoneL: Ayant appris que votre départ du Maroc était ervisagé, je 
tiens 4 vous exprimer mon regret de vous voir quitter le poste important que 
vous avez occupé, au cours de ces derniers mois, pendant la période difficile qui 
marque toujours le lancement d’une grande entreprise. A celle-ci, vous avez 
consacré vos efforts les plus diligents dont les résultats atteints dans des délais 
trés courts font apparaftre le succés. 

Vous avez droit ainsi 4 nos plus vifs remerciements pour le travail considérable 
que vous avez accompli afin d’assurer et de hater la construction des bases 
aériennes, dans l’intérét d’une cause particuliérement chére au Gouvernement de 
la République Frangaise et au Gouvernement des Etats-Unis, celle de la pro- 
tection et de la défense du monde occidental. 

Sur le plan des rapports franco-américains, vous avez toujours témoigné du 
plus vif désir de bonne entente et d’un large esprit de coopération avec la mission 
de liaison et, par son entremise, les services locaux intéressés. Je suis heureux 
de vous en exprimer ma reconnaissance et de vous dire que les autorités francaises 
conserveront le meilleur souvenir de leurs relations avec vous et votre Etat-Major. 

Je vous prie d’agréer, cher Colonel, l’expression de mes sentiments les meilleurs. 





DrEPARTMENT OF THE AiR FORCE, 
HeApDQuARTERS Unitrep States Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 380, 1951. 
Subject: Letter of commendation 
Through: Chief of Staff, United States Army Headquarters, United States 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
To: Col. George T. Derby, O-16744, Fastern Atlantic Division, United States 
Corps of Engineers, Navy 214, ¢;o FPO, New York, N. Y. 

1. I wish to commend vou for your outstanding performance of duty as a 
member of the United States Air Foree mission which negotiated the technical 
agreements covering construction and utilization of certain air bases and facilities 
in Morocco. 

2. From January 1951 until the finalization of the agreements in April 1951, 
you tirelessly devoted far more than the normal daily working hours to intensive 
development of our. talks. The intelligence and professional competence vou 
contributed to the varied activities of the mission merit the highest praise and are 
reflected in the successful accomplishment of the complex negotiations. 

3. You and the other members of the mission worked together in a spirit of 
teamwork and good-humored mutual support which in its suecessful application 
exceeds anything in my experience. Without the individual and collective 
loyalty and harmony which resulted, the protracted negotiations would have be- 
come intolerable and their suecess improbable. No chief of mission was ever 
more faithfully and capably supported. 

P. M. Hamriiron, 
Brigadier General, USAF, 
Special Assistant, DCS/O, Chief, USAF Mission to Morocco. 





[First endorsement] 


AGO, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 10, 1951. 
Subject: Letter of Commendation 
Through: Chief of Engineers 
To: Colonel George T. Derby, CE 
It is a pleasure to forward the foregoing communication in which Brig. Gen. 
P. M. Hamilton, USAF, Chief, United States Air Force Mission to Morocco, com- 
mends you for the outstanding manner in which you performed your duties as a 
member of this Mission. The Chief of Staff desires to express his pleasure, also, 
for your splendid contribution made on this assignment. A copy of this cor- 
respondence has been placed with your official file in this office. 
Wma. E. Beran, 
Major General, USA, Acting The Adjutant General. 
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[Second endorsement} 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
DePARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., 21: May 1951. 

Subject: Letter of Commendation. 
Through: Division Engineer, North Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, 

United States Army, New York, N. Y. 
To: Col. George T. Derby, district engineer, east Atlantic district, Corps of 

Engineers, United States Army, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

1. It is gratifying to learn of the superior manner in which vou carried out your 
duties as a member of the United States Air Force Mission to Morocco and it is a 
pleasure to add my personal commendation. 

2. Copies of this correspondence will be made a part of your official files. 

Lewis A. Pick, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


{Third endorsement] 


Orrick, Division ENGINEER, 
North AgrLanric Division, 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
New York 7, N. Y., 29 May 19651. 
Subject: Letter of Commendation 
To: Col. George T. Derby, CE, district engineer, east Atlantic District, Corps of 
Engineers, Casablanca, French Morocco 

1. The undersigned notes with special interest the commendation of the Chief, 
USAF Mission to Morocco in basic letter, the Chief of Staff, United States Army 
in first indorsement hereon, and the Chief of Engineers in preceding indorsement, 
on the outstanding manner in which vou performed your duties as a member of 
the USAF Mission to Morocco. 

2. I desire to add my personal appreciation to that of the Chief of Engineers 
for the accomplishment of a task so important to the success of the Mission as to 
warrant the personnel commendations indicated in the foregoing correspondence, 

3. Copies of this correspondence will be placed in vour 201 file. 

F. F. Frecu, 
Colonel, CE, Division Engineer. 





HEADQUARTERS Strratecic AtR COMMAND, 
OrrutTtr Arr Force Bass, 
Omaha, Nebr., October 9, 1951. 
Col. Grorar T. Dersy, 
Yast Atlantic district engineer, APO 118, c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
Dear CoLoneL Derpy: General Old has given me a very fine verbal report 
on the progress you have made in the building of Fifth Air Division bases in 
north Africa. His statements match those of various officers on my staff who 
have visited your area recently. 
Your efforts are making a direct contribution to the SAC combat capability, 
and I want to take this means of expressing my appreciation for your fine work. 
Sincerely, 
Curtis FE. LeMay, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Commanding. 





Corrs or ENGINEERS, UNirep States Army, 
OrFICE OF THE Diviston ENGINEER, 
NortH ATLANTIC, Division, 
New York 7, N. Y., November 20, 1951. 


Col. Georce T. Dersy, 
District engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers, 
Casablanca, French Morocco 
Dear GerorGE: The letter of appreciation forwarded you by Lieutenant 
General Le Mav has been noted with pleasure and a copy has been forwarded to 
General Pick for his information. Such an expression of satisfaction from the 
Commanding General of the Strategie Air Command is highly indicative of an 
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existing state of good relations between your office and the using agency, and the 
excellent progress and conduct of the work. 

I desire to express my personal appreciation for the manner in which you have 
operated your district while an agency of the North Atlantic Division. 

A copy of the letter has been placed in vour 201 file. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. F. Frecu, 
Colonel, CE, Division Engineer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Orrice OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 4, 1951. 


Subject: Commendation 

Through: Division engineer, East Ocean division, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, 802 East Broad Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

To: Col. George T. Derby, District engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army APO 30, USAF, c/o Postmaster New York, 
ii. 


1. Colonel Frech has forwarded to me a copy of a letter to you from Lt. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, USAF, commanding the Strategic Air Command, compli- 
menting you upon the progress your district has made toward fulfillment of your 
mission for the Air Force. 

2. It is gratifying to note his statements and a pleasure to express my personal 
appreciation to you and your staff for carrying out this assignment so competently 
as to warrant General LeMay’s commendation. 

3. Copies of this correspondence will be placed in your official files. 

Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


{First endorsement] 


Orrice, Division ENGINEER, 
East Ocnan Division, 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
U. S. Army, Richmond 19, Va., 28 December 1951. 

Subject: Commendation 
To: Col. George T. Derby, district engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of 

Engineers, United States Army, APO 30, USAF, care Postmaster, New 

York, N. Y. 

It gives me a great deal of satisfaction to read a copy of General LeMay’s 
letter to you and to forward General Pick’s complimentary remarks about it. 
In forwarding this, I wish to add my congratulations and my appreciation for 
the untiring efforts you and your staff have put into your assigned task. 

R. G. Lovett, 
Brigadier General, USA, Division Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS Srratrecic Arr COMMAND, 
Orrutr Arr Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebr., October 9, 1951. 
Subject: Commendation—Col. George T. Derby, CE. 
Through: Commander in Chief, United States Air Forces in Europe, APO 633, 
care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
To: Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 

1. I am particularly impressed by the verbal reports of Maj. Gen. Archie J. 
Old, Jr., commanding general, Fifth Air Division, concerning the high order of 
cooperation, zeal, and all-round effectiveness displayed by Col. George Townsend 
Derby, 016744, Corps of Engineers, in his present assignment as officer in charge 
of construction of the Moroccan bases. This impression is confirmed by several 
members of my staff who visited the Fifth Air Division and conveyed the same 
favorable reports of Colonel Derby’s competence. 
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2. Colonel Derby’s selection as district engineer, East Atlantic District, in 
September 1950 was an immediate signal for energetic action on his part which 
assured the selection of an outstanding contractor, and guaranteed the timely 
procurement and shipment of materials and machinery for the program. The 
foresight and planning which he displayed enabled the East Atlantic District 
to meet announced schedules for operational air bases by mid-July 1951. His 
marked cooperation with the Air Force and his effectiveness in controlling the 
civilian construction organizations on foreign soil have resulted in high standards 
for all personnel connected with the Moroccan base program. Should military 
construction be undertaken elsewhere in the north African area, his superior 
handling of the Moroccan program makes him the logical officer to supervise 
construction for the Air Force in the entire subtheater. 

3. By his outstanding achievements to date, Colonel Derby has contributed 
directly to the increased combat capability of the Strategic Air Command in 
the European Theater, and has, by his accomplishments, demonstrated that 
he has the ability and possesses the attributes to support his nomination for 
promotion to brigadier general. 

Curtis E. LeMay, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Commanding. 


(Nore.—Handed me by General Old. With statement that he and General 
LeMay wanted me to know this was in the record and that a personal letter, 
which he also gave me, had been written because the original of this would not 
reach me personally—GTD.) 





HEADQUARTERS SrrRatrecic AiR COMMAND, 
Orrutr Arr Force Bass, 
Omaha, Nebr., October 9, 1951. 
Subject: Commendation—Colonel George T. Derby, CE 
Through: Commander in Chief, United States Air Forces in Europe, APO 633, 
care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
To: Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 

1. I am particularly impressed by the verbal reports of Maj. Gen. Archie J. 
Old, Jr., Commanding General, Fifth Air Division, concerning the high order of 
cooperation, zeal, and all-round effectiveness displayed by Col. George Townsend 
Derby, 016744, Corps of Engineers, in his present assignment as officer in charge 
of construction of the Moroccan bases. This sg, a is confirmed by several 
members of my staff who visited the Fifth Air Division and conveyed the same 
favorable reports of Colonel Derby’s competence. 

2. Colonel Derby’s selection as district engineer, East Atlantie District, in 
September 1950 was an immediate signal for energetic action on his part which 
assured the selection of an outstanding contractor, and guaranteed the timely 
procurement and shipment of materials and machinery for the program. The 
foresight and planning which he displayed enabled the East Atlantie District to 
meet announced schedules for operational air bases by mid-July 1951. His 
marked cooperation with the Air Force and his effectiveness in controlling the 
civilian construction organizations on foreign soil have resulted in high standards 
for all personnel connected with the Moroeean base program. Should military 
construction be undertaken elsewhere in the north African area, his superior 
handling of the Moroccan program makes him the logical officer to supervise 
construction for the Air Force in the entire subtheater. 

3. By his outstanding achievements to date, Colonel Derby has contributed 
directly to the increased combat capability of the Strategic Air Command in the 
European Theater, and has, by his accomplishments, demonstrated that he has 
the ability and possesses the attributes to support his nomination for promotion 
to brigadier general. 


Curtis E. LeMay, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Commanding. 
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{First endorsement] 


- 


CINC USAFE, APO 633, Care or PosTMASTER, 

Jew York, N. Y., November 28, 1951. 
Letter from: CG SAC, October 9, 1951. 
Subject: Commendation—Col. George T. Derby, CE. 

To: Chief of Staff, USAF, Washington, D. C. 

I concur. I have personally observed Colonel Derby’s outstanding work in 
organizing and directing the Air Force construction program in the Moroccan 
area. He has demonstrated to a marked-degree the qualities of character, intelli- 
gence, judgment, and energy which are normally associated with the highest 
standards for general officers of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Lauris Norstap, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Commander in Chief. 


[Second endorsement] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR Force, HEADQUARTERS, USAF, 
Waskington 25, D. C., December 29, 1961, 
To: Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is a pleasure to transmit the foregoing remarks, and I wish to add my com- 
mendation of Colonel Derby’s outstanding accomplishments and team work in 
connection with the Moroccan base program. 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 


{Third endorsement] 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Army, 
Washington, D. C., 7? January 1952. 
Subject: Commendation—Col. George T. Derby, CE. 
Through: Division Engineer, Fast Ocean Division, Corps ot Engineers, U. S. 

Army, 802 East Broad Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

To: Col. George T. Derby, District Engineer, Fast Atlantic District, Cor 8 of 

Engineers, U. 8. Army, APO 30, USAF, c/o Postmaster, New York, N. 

It is gratifying to note these laudatory remarks concerning your direction of 
the ‘construction program of the East Atlantic District, and I am pleased to add 
my personal commendation. 

2. Copies of this correspondence will be made a part of your official file. 
Lewis A. Picr, 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


{Fourth endorsement] 


Orrice, Division ENGINEER, East OcEAN DiIvIsION, 
Corps oF Enatnerrs, U. 8. Army, 
Richmond 19, Va., 4 March 1952. 
: District Engineer, East Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
APO 30, USAF, c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 
Forwarded. fi 
R. G. Lovert, 
Brigadier General, USA, 
Division Engineer. 


SFFECT OF INABILITY TO OBTAIN STEADY FLOW OF FUND ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Davis. As 1 understand the gist of a portion of Secretary 
Huggins’ testimony, it was that the Air Force was unable to obtain 
funds at several times from the Bureau of the Budget, because the 
figures on the costs were not available to the Air Foree. Now, we 
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have had the testimony of the constructors and of the Engineers that 
one of the very serious hampering influences has been the lack of a 
steady flow of funds. 

I would like to have comments from both of you as to the validity 
of the statement that the Air Force was unable to present the case to 
the Bureau of the Budget because they did not have the cost figures 
made available to them. 

Mr. Bonny. So far as Atlas is concerned, the first time that I 
specifically know of the direct request for a cost analysis of work per- 
formed was in January of 1952. The regular cost records and the 
allocations of charges to various portions of the work had been com- 
plete from the inception of the job. The information required of the 
district engineer's office was currently furnished. 

We, referring to Atlas, were required to very definitely keep track of 
the use of funds, and we were required to advise the district engineer 
of projected requirements for funds, which we had done intermittently, 
as he requested. 

Early in January we were requested to furnish specific cost analyses 
covering the cost per square yard of the pavement and the itemized 
costs to date of the various other facilities installed or partially 
installed on the job. We proceeded to do this. We got the informa- 
tion into the hands of the district engineer, as we were requested to do. 

I believe Colonel Derby will verify that it was furnished him on or 
about the end of January. That was the date at which we had agreed 
to furnish that cost analysis. 1 am not advised what was done with 
the information subsequent to that time. I know that it was furnished 
to the proper authority at the time that it was requested. 

Mr. Davis. The critical delay, if it might be called that, appears to 
have occurred in the latter part of 1951. For instance, it appears 
from information that is supplied by the Air Force that on November 
14, 1951, they requested $145,762,500, and it was not until 13 days 
later that a lump sum of $100 million was actually approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. That seems to have been the critical time 
there with respect to the Moroccan program. 

Do you have any knowledge of the circumstances involving that? 

Mr. Bonny. No, sir; 1 do not, Mr. Davis. It was not our privilege 
to furnish any information direct to the Air Force. It neither was 
our obligation nor was it our privilege. Any information which was 
furnished was furnished properly according to our contract with the 
district engineer, who thereafter furnished the information to those 
who were entitled to receive it. 

The only thing I can tell you is that we constantly furnished 
current costs as they accrued, and this first specific time we were 
requested to furnish a cost analysis of work performed to date was 
this date in January, to which I referred, and the analysis was furnished 
to the district engineer on the date that we agreed to furnish it. 

Mr. Davis. Before I ask for your comment, Colonel Derby, or 
for a comment from any other members of the Corps of Engineers 
who wish to make comments on it, the same data from the Air Force 
indicates that no additional funds were requested between February 
of 1951 and October of 1951. 

Just for practical purposes, if my recollection is correct, that 
included the erash program construction time. At least, it included 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. Is that correct? 
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Colonel Derry. Yes. I would be glad to talk a little bit on that. 

The funds seemed to go along pretty reasonably up until about 
July. The Air Force knew that we were going to need more than the 
initial amount of money, which would have to be made available to us. 

Very early in July, I think, after General Vandenberg had made his 
inspection over there in Morocco, I got a call from the rear echelon 
office to the effect that they had just received a call from Colonel 
Wray and that he had stated that General Vandenberg had just called 
him into the front office and had raked him over the coals about not 
having supplied funds to this job fast enough, and that funds were to 
be made available as fast as we could efficiently use them, or words to 
that effect, and that if needed he had located funds in the Air Force 
of $80 million, which I could have if I asked for it, as soon as I needed 
it, or words to that effect. 

I got off a telegram asking for it; and, generally speaking, it was 
not forthcoming. I had to then send another rather frantic tele- 
gram, and that continued. 

I think at the end of July, the end of August, and the end of Septem- 
ber, there was a monthly financial crisis coming up, and I was having 
to send a series of telegrams back to the States explaining the acute 
distress that I had gotten into on account of not being able to get 
access to the money that had been promised me. 

In that connection I eventually got some replies indicating that 
they could not get it to me unless I gave them certain breakdowns 
of how the money I had to date had been spent, according to line 
items, which, of course, was a manifest impossibility, because at that 
stage of the game we were buying in bulk. We were buying equip- 
ment. We were buying building materials. Many of the line items 
had not even been designed vet, items for which we would buy cement 
by the shipload. You could not very well charge it out to the line 
item for the building in which it was to be incorporated, if the struc- 
ture had not even been designed, but you still had to be placing 
orders for those things, and you had to have money to cover those 
obligations. 

It was quite impractical to give them the breakdown of the sort 
they wanted. I do not think that for many months, the difficulties 
of communication across the ocean and such being what it is, that 
the Bureau of the Budget or whoever was acting on such matters 
ever quite got that idea, because there was always this continual 
difficulty of having to send a rather frantic telegram just about once 
a month. I have quite a file of them, and I will be glad to make 
them available to you. We used to call it the “bleeding-heart file.’’ 

Mr. Davis. General Nold. 

General Noup. Mr. Chairman, I think I can give a little background 
as to costs and reports that would be helpful in this situation. 

In the middle of the fall of 1950, as these immense programs were 
developing, we made a study of the reports that might be required by 
ourselves and by others for management, financial, and other purposes. 
We studied the various reports that had been made in World War II, 
which at one stage became so elaborate that one was uncertain 
whether he was building for the purpose of developing reports or 
building for the purpose of developing buildings. We wished to avoid 
that in this case. 
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Using those as a model, we laid out sets of columnar data that we 
felt would serve our purposes, and certain other purposes known to 
us, and held meetings with officials of the Air Fores and of the Army 
with the idea of establishing uniform reports which would serve all 
purposes. 

This has nothing to do with the many, many reports that you have 
for control of the job itself. 

Those were accepted. We issued directions after the first of the 
year to all of our field offices that no other reports would be required 
to fill special purposes without specific directive, these being sufficient 
for the purpose, and copies of them to certain centers would serve all 
purposes. In our cost-keeping methods we must of necessity have 
undistributed items. We have a rather elaborate system of charging 
off costs in the operation of a bulldozer, or a shovel, by application of 
its rental, by the time of the individual operator, by the materials 
that go into the structure, and so forth. Whether it is figurative or 
actual makes no difference. 

In addition to that, there is an overhead accumulated which is 
tentatively allocated to the job and adjusted from time to time until 
the conclusion, so that each part of the work bears its proper propor- 
tion. That is desirable in accurate cost-keeping records. 

In November or December 1951, the Air Force found they were 
having some difficulty in obtaining funds for the balance of the fiscal 
year for the many projects on which we were operating. In my 
experience there has never been any trouble in getting funds with 
reasonable promptness from the Bureau of the Budget if the items 
have not been changed. If you change the program, there has alw ays 
been difficulty, and I suppose there always will be difficulty. That 
condition applied to this particular job. 

General Old had issued a request on the district engineer calling for 
a most elaborate report of all the costs that enter into various features, 
some of which must be speculative, because it was not known what 
those features would be as yet. We have a copy of that letter. 

The district engineer and the division engineer appealed for as- 
sistance in this matter, because the effort involved in such a report 
would disrupt the administration of the job. 

About this time my chief addressed a memorandum to the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force asking for assistance with respect to audit 
personnel. We felt that we were falling behind and that we had no 
source which would remedy the situation. 

General Cook of the Air Force and General Old called upon my 
chief, and T was present at the conference. That matter was disposed 
of, and the question of data or reports was discussed, data which 
would aid the Air Force in some of their budgetary requirements, 

At that meeting and subsequent meetings there was developed a 
report which was practical of accomplishment which would serve the 
purpose. Directives were issued that that would be completed by 
January 31, 1952, at which time my chief expected to be on the site 
itself. "That was done as requested. 

Some of the distribution had to be speculative, but it served the 
immediate purpose. That effort, incidentally, took a full 30 days 
to accomplish. 
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That is a general statement with respect to budgetary problems, 
report problems, and this specific case of turning out one report 
which would aid them in getting funds. 

Up to this particular time the Bureau of the Budget had released 
from time to time lump sums, but had demanded, according to our 
understanding, that before further funds would be released for 
certain projects that there had to be a presentation to them of just 
what those projects would look like and how they stood and what 
the proposed program was to be. It was quite a monumental task, 
and we assisted both in Washington and from the several jobs in the 
field in developing the data that would aid them in that presentation, 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, General. That information is helpful ;n 
getting the picture here. Is there anyone else who has any furth er 
information to give on that particular point? 

Mr. McCrary. I do not know whether it will add anything to that 
particular portion of it or not, but so far as the contractor is con- 
cerned, the ramifications of all of that came to our knowledge when 
in July of 1951, October of 1951, February of 1952, and April of 1952 
we just ran out of money and had to stop procurement and had to 
stop recruiting and actually reduce construction efforts. 

The one in July was the least serious of the three. 

The one in October was very, very serious, because we had just 
really enough information to go ahead and start procuring the per- 
manent materials for the building program. We had finished making 
up our lists of requirements in late September, and we were in the 
position of starting to purchase, and we had to stop that procurement 
until after the first of the vear. 

We got started late. That was in January, again, when we started 
to procure, getting those requests out, and again in February we ran 
out of funds. 

There was a short period in March when we had a little bit of 
money. Since April we are down again to the point where we do not 
have any funds to adequately operate the job to do any long-range 
procurement or to do any particular orderly type of planning in our 
construction. 

Mr. Davis. That is April of 1952? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. We are in that position at the present 
time, 

DATE OF TERMINATION OF CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. Now, the second rather bothersome point with respect 
to Secretary Huggins’ testimony is with respect to this understanding 
or lack of understanding with regard to when the crash program was 
deemed to have ended. Earlier today we had testimony concerning 
a letter or directive signed by General Myers, in the Office of the Air 
Force Directorate of Installations, which was dated January 15, 1952, 
and which the engineers testified was the first directive or first official 
notice that they had that the crash program was deemed to have 
ended. Is that a correct statement, Colonel Derby? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. I thought he said the first notice of any kind. 

Colonel Derry. Yes; of any kind. 
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Mr. Davis. That directive of January 15, 1952, referred to three 
previous directives. One of them was dated November 29, 1950. 
A second was dated May 31, 1951, and a third was dated June 21, 1951. 

Were you acquainted with the contents of each of those previous 
directives? 

Colonel Dersy. I was very well acquainted with the contents of the 
first one. ‘Those second two do not ring a bell with me at the moment. 
I know that there were numerous sorts of routine directives that came 
out at that time, during May and June. I think probably some of 
them changed the name of the project from Marrakech to Benguerir, 
and things of that sort. I do not remember anything that either 
added to or simplified my problems coming out at that time. I do 
not recollect those documents. I will have to get them out and look 
them up for you. 

General Noup. I would like to recite on the second of those, Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis. The one of May 31? 

General Nouv. The June 21, 1951. The Air Force by two docu- 
ments as to construction notified us of the conclusion of the diplo- 
matic agreement with respect to certain areas. The air bases included 
were Sidi Slimane, Mechra-bel-Ksiri, Benguerir, Nouasseur as an air 
depot, and Rabat as an area headquarters. Those were agreed upon. 

The letter stated that henceforth the United States Air Force, 
Europe, would assume responsibility for accomplishment of the 
Moroccan program, and requested direct contact and negotiation by 
the Commander in Chief, United States Air Force, Europe, be author- 
ized. They enclosed a copy of the letter from Headquarters, Air 
Forces, to the Commander in Chief, Air Forces, Europe, informing 
him of this responsibility, and directed him to discharge the responsi- 
bility, and that he would issue directives to the district engineer on 
all projects. 

Now, we protested that portion of the directive by formal docu- 
ment, pointing out that that removed the Chief of Engineers and his 
intermediate echelon, the division engineer, from the sequence, and 
that it was impossible to carry out the obligation under such a scheme. 
But to avoid delay in the prosecution of the work, we authorized the 
district engineer to maintain contact with the Commander in Chief, 
Air Forces, Europe, General Norstad. However, it was not until the 
24th of October, 1951, that they did rescind this objectionalbe feature. 

Mr. Davis. Was there anything in that directive of June 21, which 
indicated to you at the time, or would indicate to you now, General 
Nold, that there was to be a slackening of the crash program in North 
Africa? 

General Nouv. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Donnelly, it is my understanding that you have 
requested Colonel Haseman to submit for the record at a previous 
point any documents which are relevant to or might be considered 
in modification of the original Air Force directive of November 29, 
1950, subject to Colonel Haseman’s being able to get any of those 
documents, which may be classified, declassified. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is correct. 

(The documents appear at pp. 308-317.) 
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Mr. Davis. Bearing on that same point, Assistant Secretary 
Huggins testified, and I quote: 

I think that in the Hardy committee hearings there is a record of a letter which 
the Corps of Engineers wrote to the architect-engineer in December talking about 
the quality of the work, which includes a statement to the effect that: ‘After the 
crash program ended on July 14”’— 


that is the end of the quotations. 

Are you familiar with any such letter of the Corps of Engineers, 
Colonel Derby? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes, | remember a letter which I wrote to the 
architect-engineer in which similar words were used. I do not think 
it was after the crash program ended, but it was after the July 14 
crash program had been completed. In other words, there had been 
the July 14 crash program, which we frequently spoke of as the super- 
crash program around the office, and there were other phases of the 
crash program. 

The reason I mentioned it as being completed at that time was that 
the letter to which I was replying had stated that we had done certain 
things in order to meet a July deadline, while those things had not been 
done if at all until at least a month after that date. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether there was a clarifying letter, 
Colonel Derby? 

Colonel Drersy. I do not think there was. The point was that 
we did get a letter from the Army engineers to which the letter in 
question was the reply. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is relevant, and I will ask the chairman 
that these two letters be put in the record at this point. 

Mr. Furco.to. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, December 21, 1951. 
Re foundation and base evaluation at Nouasseur. 
PorTER-URQUHART, SKIDMORE, Ow1nas & MERRILL, ASSOCIATES, 
45 Rue de la Drome, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your reports of tests for evaluation of the 
foundation and base of pavements at Nouasseur Air Base, and to numerous con- 
ferences and discussions with your staff regarding the field control of subgrade 
and base construction on this project. A thorough review has been made of daily 
and periodic inspection reports from your field staff and from my area engineer at 
Nouasseur, and although there are records of tests and statements indicating 
deficiencies in compaction of subgrade and base during construction, these re- 
yorts state that the substandard work was being corrected in each instance. This, 

consider, is normal procedure in any construction job. No record has been found 
indicating that substandard work was either officially or unofficially permitted to 
remain, or approved. I am very gravely concerned, therefore, over subsequent 
reports from your organization, as well as my own, that serious deficiencies in the 
quality of the —— and base under airfield pavements at this airfield have 
been discovered. am also particularly concerned to have your report that con- 
trol was relaxed and substandard work passed to enable the contractor to meet 
required construction schedules. 

Although it was very urgent, from the military and political viewpoint, that 
very tight construction schedules be established and met during the early con- 
struction period in order to provide usable air bases during a critical time in 
international relations, I have been very insistent to my staff and yours that no 
relaxation of standards be permitted on airfield pavements. I am sure that this 
is well understood by all concerned, in view of the very high unit contact pressures 
and total wheel loads these airfields are expected to carry. 

In the interest of providing badly needed warehouses and storage areas, and 
roadways for access thereto, for storage of supplies already in the theater, | 
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directed changes in your design for pavements for these particular facilities. Such 
facilities are not critical, and a lower margin of safety can be accepted for this 
type of pavement. In the interest of economy of construction effort, and to 
avoid diversion of equipment from airfield pavements, this policy is still justified. 

You report that subgrade under the runway is adequate even under ultimate 
saturated conditions, and that you find average tests of subgrade under taxiways 
to be adequate. However, under taxiways and apron pavements particular 
areas of extremely low-bearing value have been reported. Since this particular 
portion of the work was done after the 14th of July crash program was completed, 
it cannot be reasoned that any deficiencies were caused by undue pressure from 
either the contractor or the Corps of Engineers. Subsequent tests on the apron 
have shown very low bearing values on subgrade placed during August, Septem- 
ber, and October. I must assume that such inconsistency in subgrade prepara- 
tion is a result of improper field inspection and control, for which you were 
responsible. 

Material used for base construction at Nouasseur is known to be difficult to 
crush, and lacks fine material in its normal state. After very exhaustive trials 
and tests at the beginning of the job, a procedure was developed for the use of 
this material by adding fines from the quarry overburden. ‘The final gradation, 
as well as the method of combining the material, was developed in consultation 
with your staff and was approved by Mr. O. J. Porter. Tests made during con- 
struction show general gradation and bearing values to be within the specification 
limits, and the base meeting the Engineering Manual criteria. However, the 
report made after your evaluation of the completed pavement indicates that 
actual base constructed does not conform to the tests as reported during the con- 
struction period. It is evident that field control was not maintained during the 
quarrying, crushing, and placing of the material, and substandard base resulted 
in those areas tested. The fact that averages of tests on the base proved adequate 
but that certain extremely low quality areas were found again indicates lack of 
uniformity resulting from poor field control. The result to date raises very 
serious doubt as to whether your inspection organization has performed the 
services required by your contract. Inspections by my own staff indicate that 
recent changes in your organization have been effective in reestablishing proper 
controls, and your continued vigilance in this matter is expected. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. T. Dersy, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 





PoRTER-URQUHART, S*IDMORE, 
Owincs & MERRILL, ASSOCIATED, 
October 17, 1951. 
EAM-CE-119 
Re: Foundation Evaluation Study—Nouasseur. 
Districr ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC DistrRIctT, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Casablanca, Maroc. 

Dear Sir: Upon completion of the crash program, directions were given to 
the field engineering department of PUSOM to conduct a survey to determine 
the adequacy of the pavement construction accomplished to that date. 

In order to fulfill the directive some 50 tests were conducted te determine 
bearing value both under existing moisture content conditions and under saturated 
conditions. The results of the survey are sufficiently serious to warrant the fol- 
lowing report to the district engineers: 


SCOPE 


The contractor’s necessity for meeting a construction deadline in July with 
expanded production using inadequate equipment led to the use of poor quality 
material and substandard foundation compaction on certain sections of roadway, 
storage areas, runways and other aircraft utilization areas. This study is a 
general evaluation of these areas based on the foundation bearing capacity as it 
now exists and the capacities that the foundations may develop in the future 
based on saturated conditions. 
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TEST PROCEDURES 


The areas for testing the subgrade and base course were prepared by removing 
pavement material and bearing capacity evaluations were performed in the 
various depths with the use of field penetration pistons. The load exerted was 
developed through reaction on a heavy tractor calibrated through a hydraulic 
jack and gage. Saturation of the subgrade was obtained by digging a 6-inch 
wide by 6-inch deep trench around the perimeter of the test area. Water was 
placed in this trench and the soil was allowed to become saturated by capillarity 
for a minimum of 48 hours. During saturation, a surcharge equal to the weight 
of the base course and pavement was placed.on the area. Saturation of the base 
course was obtained by ponding each area to be tested for a period of 48 hours. 
A surcharge equivalent to the weight of the pavement was used during saturation. 
It was attempted to make at least two CBR tests at each test site. 


TEST RESULTS 


Appendix A lists the field test results made on both subgrade and base course 
materials in various aircraft utilization and other roadways and storage areas. 
Field density, grading analvsis and other control tests made during the construc- 
tion period and referred to in this study are to be found together with the reports 
and comments on their quality in the central office and Corps of Engineers’ 
files. Field inspectors reports of field decisions made and actions taken are 
also available. 

CONCLUSIONS 
A, Runway 

Field bearing evaluations indicate that high CBR of +100 percent exist in 
the unsaturated subgrade. Under saturated conditions the average CBR taken 
during this study was 34 percent. The low average (taking the lowest CBR 
evaluations in each test site) wes 28 percent, while the lowest CBR recorded in 
this series was 21. As the basis of design was a subgrade CBR of-20 percent, 
it is readily seen that the runway subgrade appears to be adequately constructed 
even under ultimate saturated conditions. 

The base course, however, presented a different picture; under saturated 
conditions the average CBR was 50 percent while the low average was 42 per- 
cent and lowest recorded CBR was 14. Engineering Manual Criteria calls for 
CBR of +80 percent and our specifications require a +100 percent material 
as base course. This substandard condition evolved from the use of base course 
material containing an excess of quarry pit overburden with high fine content. 
In many cases, the material passing the 200 mesh sieve approached 25 percent. 
This condition was accepted during the height of the rush construction in order 
to meet the required deadline. The material was passed after a Corps of En- 
gineers field decision when it became obvious to the contractor and Corps of 
Engineers personnel that the available crusher production would be inadequate 
if the overburden materiel was rejected. During this period construction con- 
trols were relaxed and, as a consequence, it was possible to meet the deadline 
as scheduled. 


B. Tariway - 

Conditions similar to those encountered in the Runway exist in the Taxiway. 
The subgrade tested under saturated conditions indicated an average CBR of 
35 and a low average of 31. However, areas were encountered where a CBR 
as low as 5 was recorded and large variations in bearing capacity were noted. 
Further field tests are required before an accurate average can be developed. 
The base course, which was laid during the period when speed was all important, 
showed the effect of the over-production and substandard quality of material. 
The average saturated CBR is indicated to be approximately 38 percent. The 
low average CBR is 23 with a recorded low of 13. 


C. Operations apron 

While a full coverage of bearing evaluations have not been performed on the 
Operations apron subgrade, indications are that this material has not been 
adequately compacted in many areas. This condition evolved through an actue 
shortage of contractor compaction equipment and is borne out in the fact that 
218 out of 423 control density tests do not meet specification requirements. 
This percentage must be viewed with discretion, however, for in many instances 
the low values were recompacted and increased. The saturated CBR tests taken 
average 14.5 percent. 
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D. Parking apron 

A similar deficiency of a large number of bearing evaluations makes a definite 
conclusion impossible in this area. However, the subgrade appears to be more 
adequately constructed with a saturated bearing value averaging 26.5 percent. 


E. North refueling apron 

A large number of field tests were performed on base course material in this 
area. The evaluation indicated that under existing moisture conditions the 
CBR’s average over 100 percent. Under the condition of ultimate saturation, 
CBR’s average an unsatisfactory 51 percent with a low of 18 percent recorded, 

F, Warehouse open storage 

Much discussion has taken place over the foundation design and material in 
this area. The original design calling for a 6-inch base course was finally elimi- 
nated in favor of placing a 2-inch asphaltic concrete pavement directly on the 
subgrade. The subgrade material itself came under considerable criticism be- 
cause of areas containing a high percentage of clay. Reports, memoranda, and 
test data containing recommendations and comment on this area are in central! 
office and Corps of Engineers’ files. 

This study indicated that the open storage area subgrade underlying the pave- 
ment has a nonsaturated strength of 36 percent CBR and a saturated capacity of 
9 percent. It is obvious that if saturation occurs in this area, the load-bearing 
capacity will decrease to a point where the designed utilization of this area will 
become impossible. 

(Norr,—See ENG-CE-408, dated 17 Oct. 51.) 

G. Access road—USAF camp to air strip 

The original design called for an 8-inch base course on this roadway section. 
A later Corps of Engineers decision removed this 8-inch base course entirely. 
However, before actual construction took place, subsequent conferences had 
modified the decision to allow 4—6-inch base be placed. This study indicates 
adequate subgrade support of the original design and existing moisture conditions, 
The average CBR is 56 percent. However, under saturated conditions, a bearing 
capacity drops to less than & percent and indicates underdesign, based on Engi- 
neering Manual Criteria of approximately 50 percent. The most critical section 
of this road is the depressed area approximately 1,000 feet long at the apron end 
of the road. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 


While it is possible that a saturated condition will never exist in the foundation 
materials underlying these pavement areas, field tests indicate a condition ap- 
proaching saturation is probable. On the Bouskoura Road to the west and the 
Casablanca-Marrakech Highway to the east in adjacent sections of similar 
foundation materials test pits were excavated through the existing pavement and 
base course to the subgrade beneath. In each case, the moisture content of the 
subgrade was approaching a saturated condition as evidenced by moisture con- 
tents as high as 20 percent with an average of 17 percent. With impervious 
pavement and good drainage, the wetter, more unstable condition of foundation 
material may not be developed for a great number of years and far beyond the 
life expectancy of the pavement. With unsealed pervious pavement, this condi- 
tion can be reached within a single wet season. 

The field engineering department of Porter-Urquhart, Skidmore, Owings «& 
Merrill, Associated, has neither the personnel nor transportation to perform the 
series of field tests necessary to accurately evaluate the bearing capacity of the 
various pavement areas. In addition, no authorization for a comprehensive 
pavement evaluation has been given. This present study provides only an indi- 
cation and general basis for further evaluation and study. The primary purpose 
is to emphasize the necessity of complying to compaction and grading require- 
ments as set up in the Project Standard Specifications, if design ciiteria are to 
be realized in providing adequate pavement for the expected loads. 

Very truly vours, 
PoRTER-URQUHART, SKIDMORE, Ow1nGs & MERRILL, ASSOCIATED, 
A. R. Burier, Engineering and Architectural Manager. 


Mr. Furco.o. I do not want to be unfair in any way to any one 


of the witnesses, but I do think if you had any knowledge or any corre- 
spondence or any notice from the Air Force as has been indicated by 
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this answer in which something was mentioned about the termination 
of what was called the crash program, it would be helpful if you dis- 
close it fully. 

It seems to me that we ought to be told about it, with any explana- 
tion that you may want to make. I am in no way questioning the 
conclusions, but there may be situations where we might perhaps 
draw a different conclusion. For instance, I have been under the 
impression, up until this last answer, that there had never been any 
talk of any kind about ending up any phase of the crash program by 
July 14. While I know your answer is not changed in any way by 
what you just said, nevertheless there were at least some words about 
the crash program that we had not heard before. Certainly I think 
it would help us if any of the witnesses have anything if they would 
open up and be frank with us. Let us draw the conclusions. 

Mr. Bonny. Perhaps I can clear that up a little by saying, that our 
understanding was that we had a number of crash assignments that 
were specifically urgent assignments, that took place at various times 
within the so-called crash phase of the program. I never heard the 
words ‘crash program”’ used until we got on this job, and it would 
be easy to misunderstand what the crash job would be. 

I can say that we definitely had instructions to perform crash 
assignments as late as September and October and into December, 
and the insistence of these special orders were very definite, for various 
purposes, with the over-all phase of the crash program, so I think it 
would be very easy for someone not familiar with the day-to-day 
phase of the work, to assume that if there was some crash program 
called a July 14 crash program, and July 14 was completed, that 
meant completion of the entire phase of the work. 

Definitely it did not mean anything of that kind. 

Mr. Furcoto. I think the letter that was read, of January 15, 1952, 
goes a long way, and I do not have to comment on that. 

Mr. Bonny. That is in the record. 

Mr. Furcoio. Not that it indicates anything to the contrary, but 
in view of the fact that there had been some mention made of at least 
some phase of the crash program or some crash program being termi- 
nated, any information you have as to an estimated termination date 
may be helpful. 

Mr. Davis. I would like your comment on this particular state- 
ment by Secretary Huggins in his testimony of yesterday: 

I think possibly the Army engineers recognized the complaints made by the 
architect-engineer about quality of construction, should have asked the Air 
Force: “Do you want us to continue this way, or do you want us to slow down 
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and tighten the strings? It was not done. That is a fact. 


Colonel Drrsy. There was almost daily contact with General 
Old, and he never for a moment indicated to me that he wanted 
anything except for us to go ahead as fast as we possibly could. 
These were his bombers; they were coming over, and he wanted a 
place to put them. 

General Noup. I would like to make this additional comment, 
and this may be repetition. We had many problems, as has been 
stated, in getting this job started and keeping it going. And about 
the 13th of March 1951 or a few days thereafter, the Under Secretary 
of the Army had some correspondence with the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force in respect to the program and the problems incident thereto: 
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We were called upon to furnish a statement on some of the problems, 
und in a memorandum to the Under Secretary of the Army for further 
dealings with the Under Secretary of the Air Force was included this 
statement, which is in the official files of the Secretary. 

This is on the 13th of March 1951: 

The delays encountered in getting this project underway have made the target 
date for completion June 30, 1951, unrealistic. Until negotiations are consum- 
mated which will permit initiation of construction at the site, it is not practical 
to estimate when construction will be completed. These delays have the addi- 
tional effect of compounding Government costs so as to make it appear out of 
proportion to total costs. The necessity for extending the target date and ap- 
parent excessive expenditures of Government costs wil! continue to reflect adversely 
on our construction operations, as long as we encounter delays and changes 
actually above and beyond the control of the Corps of Engineers. 

I submit that as evidence of some notice that we were not getting 
along very well. 


AUTHORITY OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEER TO STOP WORK 


Mr. Davis. Just to reiterate, and to explain the Secretary's testi- 
mony of yesterday, that up until January of 1952, the architect- 
engineer did not have authority to stop the work, but that he believed 
that he did have the authority after January of 1952. 

Are you familiar with any change in directive or policy from 
January 1952 that affected the authority of the architect-engineer? 

Colonel DersBy. We at that time reduced to writing just exactly 
what procedure was to be followed, and we initiated a system analo- 
gous to traffic tickets, where the inspectors, if they found anything 
wrong around the job, issued a violation notice, like you get in the 
form of a ticket from a cop, to the foreman on the job. That ticket 
was issued in quadruplicate form, one copy would go to the man on the 
job, one would go to the architect-engineer, and one would go to our 
man, to the resident engineer on the job, and one would go to the 
contractor’s superintendent. 

Those three gentlemen would get together before the day was over 
and decide what should be done about the particular alleged violation. 

This correspondence clarified and repeated the authorities the 
architect-engineer had always had up to that time, namely, authority 
to reject any defective materials; but no stoppage of work was author- 
ized. That authority still remains in the hands of the area engineer, 
who was my man responsible to do that. 

Mr. Davis. I understood from your previous testimony that this 
written memorandum of January, in practical effect, was a codification 
of the practice that had been going on during the entire project? 

Colonel Dery. So far as the rejection of material and workman- 
ship is concerned, that is correct. So far as the issuance of the traffic 
slips, that was a new innovation that was brought in at that time to 
make sure that these things were all followed up and did not accumu- 
late, and particularly in case there was something seriously wrong. 

But these written quadruplicate slips were an innovation, the part 
of it pertinent to the inspector’s ability to reject inferior materials or 
bad workmanship was in keeping and conformed with what had been 
done right along. 

> > : 
Mr. Dive So far as you had a chance to observe, is that in com- 


plete accordance with your understanding of the matter? 
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Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. McCrary. And I have a copy of those directions here, if you 
would like to put them in the record. But they agree exactly with 
what Colonel Derby has said. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. McCutary. Just let me say one further word with respect to 
what Colonel Derby says in explanation of the quadruplicate form, 
the last paragraph states explicitly that the authority of stopping work 
continued to be vested in the area engineer. This is dated January 
9, 1952. 


MEETING OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS AND ATLAS REPRESENTATIVES ON 
UNSATISFACTORY WORK ATP NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Davis. Now, with respect to Secretary Huggins’ testimony, 
and I am summarizing now and not quoting, that in January of 1952 
he sent Mr. Perry, his deputy on installations, to Morocco, and 
throughout that month he called the architect-engineer, the Corps 
of Engineers and the Atlas people together for a meeting. During 
that meeting he asked for the views of the three organizations as to 
whether pavements were or were not up to snuff, and the Atlas people 
and the Corps of Engineers’ representative stated they were, and the 
architect-engineer said that they were not. Which of you gentlemen 
were present at that meeting in January? 

Colonel Dersy. No meeting of that kind took place. I think Mr. 
Huggins has reference to something else, and is a little bit confused. 
There were a series of meetings. There was a meeting of the architect- 
engineer and the contractors, and Mr. Perry, at which Mr. Perry 
specifically asked that we not be represented. Then there was 2 
meeting, Mr. Perry and I—I do not remember whether he had any 
subsequent meetings with me and the architect-engineers—I do not 
believe so, but anyhow I was not present and no member of the 
district engineer’s office was present at the time of this meeting with 
the architect-engineers and the contractors. 

Mr. Davis. Were any of you gentlemen here at that meeting? 

Mr. Bonny. I was present, and I believe Mr. MeClary and Mr. 
Mills and one or two others here were present. 

Mr. McCrary. Yes. 

Mr. Bonny. It was held in the Atlas office at Casablanca, at which 
time representatives of the architect-engineers were present. 

The matter was brought up regarding failure to live up to the 
specifications, and unsatisfactory paving at that time. There was an 
allegation made by Mr. Butler, of the architect- engineer’s staff, to 
the general effect that he did not consider that Atlas had lived up to 
the specifications, and he did not consider the paving satisfactory, 
particularly citing the case of the failure at Nouasseur and indicated 
a failure of the taxiway at Sidi Slimane—— 

Colonel Dersy. It could not have been Sidi Slimane, because that 
had not happened then. 

Mr. Bonny. All right; I will withdraw Sidi Slimane. He did 
mention Nouasseur. 

I took exception to Mr. Butler’s statement at that time and stated 
specifically that first I did not agree that Atlas had failed to live up 
to the specification, that we had no detail specifications, but that we 
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had lived up to the instructions and orders of the district engineer, as 
has been stated in the testimony before this committee. 

I also stated that in my opinion the difficulty at Nouasseur was 
principally because of the saturated subgrade, and that. the testing 
with the 200-ton roller at a time when the subgrade was saturated 
had been protested by us at the time, and we did not consider that a 
failure had occurred; and that had a test been made at a time when 
the subgrade was not so saturated, the failure would not have occurred. 

That is generally my memory of what I have said. I did not have 
any notes, but that is in general what I said at that time, and tbat is 
the only formal meetjng at which I was present in Morocco, although 
I was there, I believe, until after these gentlemen had left. In fact, 
I know I was there until sometime in February. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the test while the base was saturated, 
was it always your feeling that once the proper drainage was installed, 
even though subsequent to actual construction, that the base would 
drain off and that it would support the actual pavement under condi- 
tions under which the apron would be used satisfactorily and would 
meet the test? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes; that was my opinion, and still is, 

Mr. Davis. Is that in accord with your view? 

General Noup. We could not agree fully, Mr. Chairman, we feel 
that the drying out, to a large extent, must occur through the porous 
surface of the pavement, and that the drainage of the site alone is 
insufficient to accomplish that. We feel that the present testing pro- 
gram will disclose the facts, and determination of corrective measures 
will be made at that time. 

Mr. Bonny. I would like to make a correction to my statement, 
Mr. Davis: I coneur in what General Nold said. The point I was 
making was this, that when the subgrade has dried out, and after 
the drainage is properly installed, which has now been completed, I 
understand, with the completion of the runway in dried-out condi- 
tions, that there should be no further difficulty in our opinion—that 
is purely our opinion. 

Mr. Davis. Up to this time there was testimony with respect to 
building a pavement that would stand 80,000 pounds on two wheels, 
and at another time there was testimony with respect to 200,000 
pounds on four wheels. 

Is there any conflict, or does that represent a conflict or difference 
in what the Air Force asked you to do? 

Mr. Bonny. I would like very much to read about two paragraphs 
from a letter, if I may, Mr. Davis, which I think bears on that subject. 
This is the letter of October 24, written by the architect-engineer to 
the district engineer, and a copy was furnished to Atlas. It is signed 
for the architect-engineer by A. P. Butler, and I would like to suggest 
that these paragraphs be put in the record. 

Mr. Davis. Why not just read them? 

Mr. Bonny. Very well. [Reading:] 

Reference is made to the letter dated October 24, addressed to the district 
engineer, eastern Atlantic division, and signed for the architect-engineer by 
Mr. A. P. Butler, for the architect-engineer, trom which we quote: 

‘Reference is made to our report ‘LAN-—CD-119,’ indicating the possibility of 
serious failure, and high maintenance on the Nouasseur asphaltic conerete pave- 
ment in the aircraft usage area as a result of saturated base condition. In order 
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to assure the utilization of this pavement as long as possible, it is necessary t 
take some corrective measures as quickly as practical in order to seal off moistur: 
at the surface of the pavement. 

‘Since the latest requirements in the engineer design manual calls for use of » 
minimum thickness of 4 inches of asphaltic concrete on runway designs for load- 
in excess of 60,000 pounds, the design criteria for these bases, the third alternativ: 
is indicated as the ultimate desired goal.”’ 


And I will comment on that later. 


“The original specifications call for a smoothness not to exceed one-eighth inc! 
for 16 feet in any direction on the runway surface. Due to the speed requirement: 
necessitated by the crash program, the only method possible for obtaining suc! 
thickness had to be abandoned, because of the slowness inherent in that systen 
(the piano wire and telltake system). This relaxation® of specifications was no! 
considered too serious at the time until the wearing course was put on the runway) 
because it was not fully realized at that time that the landing and take-off speed 
for the aircraft utilized in basic design criteria was then far beyond the speeds 
of aircraft familiar to employees of this organization. 

“After gaining access to the operational manual for design aircraft early i 
September, the necessity for some corrective measures to obtain pavement 
smoothness for both bases became apparent. On receipt of the engineers’ desig: 
manual calling for a minimum of 4 inches of asphaltic concrete, the means for 
taking corrective measures had been supplied, and it is therefore recommended 
that at such time as it becomes desirable to do so, that the additional 1-inc! 
wearing course of asphaltic concrete be applied on the runway of both existing 
bases, utilizing the most precise methods available to use for control smoothness.” 

It would be reasonably apparent from that, that there had been a 
change in criteria some time after the Ist of July, which had alread, 
been received by the architect-engineer in September. It may be 
quite possible that questions have arisen from members of the Au 
Force and from statements made by Mr. Huggins; it is quite possible 
and could be a matter of misunderstanding as to changes made in 
criteria between the commencement of the work in April and this date. 

Of course we have no proof, except the copy of this letter, but it 
would appear that it could have been done by basing it on some of 
these statements. 

Mr. Davis. Could someone explain these figures I quoted, on« 
calling for 80,000 pounds on two wheels, and the other 200,000 on 
four wheels? 

Colonel Dersy. The 80,000 pounds on two wheels is the same as 
40,000 put on one wheel. 

Now, 50,000 pounds on one wheel is the same as 200,000 on four 
wheels. We actually had a directive follow the 40,000 but we were 
using the 50,000 as the figure. But I do not believe that you would 
ever notice much difference. 

Mr. Davis. Just one more point: Chairman Riley asked a few 
days ago for information from the Air Force with reference to Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar, who I believe were the men involved 
in the change of site locations. That information was to be furnished, 
I believe, through cable, and the cable to come back with General 
Old. Do you know whether that information has been received? 

Colonel Garin. I have no information, but I will check on it. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


ALLEGATIONS RESPECTING LIEUTENTANT COLONEL AND 
Mrs. HaseMAN 


Mr. Donnetuy. Mr. Chairman, the last group of criticisms or 
charges are identified as group J, and the charges here specifically 
relate to Colonel Haseman and Mrs. Haseman. I ask that these 
allegations together with the response of Atlas be printed in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Without objection. 
(The material is as follows:) 


J. ALLEGATIONS ReEsPECTING LIBUTENANT COLONEL AND Mrs. HAsEMAN 


1. Question 

It was alleged that Mrs. Haseman advised her husband that the stakes for the 
adjacent house in the headquarters housing were being located too close to their 
house; that Colonel Haseman had the project redesigned to space houses 50 feet 
rather than 25 feet apart with resulting additional costs in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. (R. 1070-1071—before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee.) 


Response by Atlas 

Atlas was furnished a plan by the district engineer by which to build the housing 
project referred to and had nothing to do with the question as to how far apart 
jt was desired that the individual houses be placed. 


2. Question 

It was alleged that the Haseman house has rubber-backed flooring instead of 
the rubber-tile flooring which was laid in the other houses; that the former resulted 
in approximately $2,000 additional cost (Cassidy deposition, 36-38 before Hardy 
subcommittee; R. 1068 of Lyndon Johnson subcommittee). 
Response by Atlas 

The floor covering which was placed in the Haseman house was purchased and 
laid in accordance with a directive from the district engineer, and Atlas did as 
directed without question. 
3. Question 

It was alleged that a 30,000-gallon water tank was used to provide water for 
the Haseman house, and generators provided to furnish light (R. 1072). 


Response by Atlas 

A water tank was installed with the approval of the district engineer. It 
provided water for construction purposes as well as for the Haseman house, which 
was the first house occupied. 

Generators were installed with the approval of the district engineer. They 
provided power and light for construction purposes as well as for the Haseman 
house, which was the first house occupied. 

4. Question 

It was alleged that an Atlas construction employee was a baby-sitter for the 
Haseman family and received overtime pay therefor. 

Response by Allas 

Since no name, time, date, or name of who made the allegation is given, Atlas 
is not in a position to know about or investigate. 

If Atlas is given information regarding the allegation, an investigation will be 
made and a report submitted. 

Colonel Dersy. As Colonel Haseman’s commanding officer, I have 
a prepared statement on that subject that I would like to read for the 
record. 

Mr. Donnetty. Colonel Derby, the committee would like to have 
your comments and observations with respect to group J. I under- 
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stand that you have a prepared statement. Would you like to read 
it at this time? 

Colonel Dersy. Certainly. 

One of the points I want to bring to the committee’s attention is the 
accusations, based largely on rumor and patently false, about Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Mrs. Haseman. Much of it involves Mrs. 
Haseman, a fine mother of five children. It seems most regrettable 
to me that an unsubstantiated story defaming the character of an 
American mother is published. I want to go into the allegations and 
demonstrate to you the flimsy foundations upon which rumors have 
gotten into this record. These allegations to your committee include 
the following charges: 

That Mrs. Haseman interfered with the lay-out of the construction 
village and required the houses to be respaced at a greater distance—at 
considerable additional cost to the Government. 

That two generators and a 30,000-gallon water tank were pur- 
chased and put in place specifically to provide water and light for the 
Haseman house. 

That Colonel Haseman ordered fancy carpeting especially for his 
house. 

That the Hasemans used an Atlas employee as a_baby-sitter, 
knowing that he was drawing time and a half pay at Government 
expense. 

All of these allegations are false. 


SPACING OF HOUSES 


Let us first consider the spacing of the houses. The first parcel 
of property for the housing development of 100 family units was 
released by the French early in June 1951, and construction was begun 
at once. Initially, I had Atlas plan the housing lay-out, but when | 
found their plan was too elaborate and expensive I turned over the 
village planning to the architect-engineer firm. I directed Colone! 
Haseman to advise the architect-engineer to space the houses 50 to 
65 feet apart, both for fire protection and because congestion in this 
torrid area is not reasonable. 

I have here a letter addressed to the architect-engineer under date 
of June 18, 1951. [Reading:] 

Confirming previous verbal instructions, it is desired that the spacing of the 
housing at the headquarters and the housing development provide individual! 
lots of approximately 100 feet by 100 feet. As previously discussed with you, it 
is desired that at least 12 of the houses of special design be provided with some- 
what oversize lots, approximately 150 foot frontage by 100 feet depth. 

That latter point was necessitated by the fact that about 12 of the 
houses were larger than the others and, therefore, required a larger 
lot in order to get the same spacing; and in the case of the command- 
ing officer’s house—namely, my own—lI did also direct them to space 
that 100 feet from the others, as it is normal to set the commanding 
officer’s house away a little bit from the others. 

I have here some pictures showing the village as built. As you see, 
it is not a pretentious development in any sense. That design was 
entirely mine, and Colonel Haseman’s family did not have a thing to 
do with it. 
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Both because I personally thought it desirable to have a responsible 
officer on the base, and because of the personal hardship to the Hase- 
mans of living in a hotel with four children, I allocated the first house 
to them, and they moved in at the end of June with the roof incom- 
plete, no windowpanes, no paint, no light fixtures, nor any floor cover- 
ing on the rough concrete slab. A short cable was laid to the port- 
able generators which were already in operation to furnish power and 
light for the construction gangs, and a pipe was laid to the 250-gallon 
(not a 30,000-gallon as alleged) water tank nearby, which was already 
being used to provide water for concrete. 

The allegation was made that these units were bought solely for 
the Haseman household, although, as I have stated, they were already 
there for another use. Since that time the water tank has been moved 
to the Air Foree children’s school nearby, and the generators to 
furnish power and night lights elsewhere on the job. 

When the architect-engineers prepared the first lav-out drawing for 
the village, they made a drafting error and, instead of spacing their 
houses at least 50 feet apart, as I had directed, drew a plan with 
houses about 25 feet apart. 

Mrs. Haseman, as a good engineer wife, was acquainted with the 
job and knew that the spacing would be about 50 feet. So, when the 
surveyors began staking out the houses beside hers, she realized some 
mistake had been made and notified her husband. Colonel Haseman 
pointed out the error to the architect-engineers and corrected the 
spacing in accordance with mv original directive. Mrs. Haseman did 
not and could not stop any work or change any plans which I had 
authorized and specifically ordered. 

I understand that Mrs. Haseman asked that the cabinet and 
painting work in her house not be carried out until it was done in the 
other houses under construction, because of her recognition of the 
urgency for housing and for the other families who were designated 
to be moved into the base. I would like to emphasize that correction 
of the error in staking was made before any construction had started, 
contrary to some reports I have read of the incident, and it repre- 
sented no deviation from my original order. 


FLOOR COVERING 


Several days after the Haseman family moved in, Colonel Haseman 
conferred with the Atlas manager on the job with regard to floor 
covering for concrete slab floors. The manager recommended a 
rubber Sacdbsd flooring because the floor slabs were so rough and 
uneven that the poor- “grade linoleum or tile floor covering available 
in Morocco would not stick to the concrete and would crack or break 
on the uneven slabs. I believe in that connection that I mentioned 
in my testimony yesterday in the early days of this job Atlas had 
a great deal of difficulty in obtaining competent concrete finishers, 
and the floor slabs they turned out were not adequate. We later 
corrected that. 

I approved the installation of the material. in question. It was 
intended that this floor covering be used in all houses, and Atlas was 
furnished instructions to place it on all floor slabs. 
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I would like to quote also from a letter here on the 21st of August 
A representative of the contracting officer directed the contractor as 
follows [reading]: 

Enclosed herewith are specifications for floor coverings for the Carreres housing 
now being constructed for the construction housing area, It is requested you 
proceed immediately to install rubber-tile or sheet-rubber covering on all concrete 
floors in these Carreres houses. The work may be done by a local subcontractor as 
was done in the one four-bedroom house now completed at the site, or may be don: 
by your own forces. In any event, arrangements should be completed immedi 
ately for installing these floor coverings as fast as the concrete floors are completed 
in these buildings. These specifications will also apply for linoleum or rubber-tile 
flooring for bathrooms or kitchens only in the Norwegian houses to be constructed 
at this site. 

That was another type of house. You will notice there are two 
different sizes in the photograph. One type had wooden floors. We 
only put the floor covering in the bathrooms and kitchens in the 
houses that had wooden floors. 

However, before it had been placed in other houses, Atlas found a 
more satisfactory floor covering which was used. It is therefore 
apparent that there was no intention that the floor covering in the 
first house be exceptional or different from that in others. 

I brought a sample to show you [handing]. 

I have here a photo of the interior of the house showing the floor 
covering and other appointments as well as the alleged culprits. The 
general simplicity is quite evident [handing]. You will notice the 
unpainted stovepipe. Ido not believe that the photograph shows the 
exposed electric wiring. It is quite a simple house. 


USE OF ATLAS EMPLOYEE AS BABY-SITTER 


Another accusation about the Hasemans concerns the baby-sitter. 
Colonel Haseman assures me that Atlas employees were baby-sitters 
for the Haseman family about a dozen times and were used as they 
were all that were available at the time. The man involved, Mr. 
Jim Hickey, was off duty at the time, and Colonel Haseman tried to 
pay him for his services, but he would not accept money. Mr. 
Hickey assured Colonel Haseman that he was not being paid by Atlas 
Constructors for the time; in fact, a number of times he came to their 
house just to see the children. On several occasions he said he was 
glad to be a baby-sitter to get away from the camp, listen to the radio, 
and sit in a comfortable chair. If you had lived in that camp at that 
time, you could quite appreciate how you could feel that way. 

Since the allegations have been made Colonel Haseman has investi- 
gated this matter and found that Mr. Hickey himself, as an acting 
foreman, certified his own time record for overtime without authority 
or approval from any of his superiors. A false certification of working 
time was made by Mr. Hickey. We have a copy of that that we would 
like to insert in the record at this point. 

Mr. Furcoxo. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Badge No. 3334—J. F. Hickey 


| 








Date | Hours Work description ram Ao 
, | 
Jay 3}. 10 reguler......:...— 4 — _ oe ee ee ae E. J. O’Neill, 
Aug. 9 | 11 regular...-......- eens B : | E, J. O'Neill. 
| 4suppl...-.......--...| “D. E. Housing, ” notation on card, “O. K. to post | J. F. Hickey. 
by Kestly. 
Aug. 27 | 11 regular_..........--- Suberictendent of labor __ .| J. F. Hickey. 
27 | Ssuppl...........---..| “D. E. Housing”’ | J. F. Hickey. 
Sept. 9 | 11 regular.............. Superintendent of labor. Seer ere rere Te OS 
De ela cers eo nen] rt aay SE EOS os oan a oninne nen an cen-~ =} 0s eee 
12 | SE a a | set saan tk of labor _. BIS Ne nrc eta | J. F. Hickey. 
ae | dq: pemlet.....2,.-<--.-).. 200K. ‘ a | J. F. Hickey, 
20 | EE Mndwedesccce x a Ry «He ----| J. F. Hickey. 
Regular means regular time card, * 


Suppl. means supplemental time card. 


Colonel Haseman. I have a copy of the overtime that he worked 
during that period. 

Colonel Derry. The Corps of Engineers has no intention of reim- 
bursing Atlas for the pay in question. I have here a letter bearing 
directly on this baby-sitting question which I should like to show to 
the committee and place in the record. 

Mr. Furcoio. Without objection it will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


APRIL 26, 1952. 
STATEMENT 


I hereby make this statement of my free will and accord. 

My name is Clifford M. Berry, an American citizen born in Oregon, United 
States of America. From the period April 21 to the latter part of October, I was 
employed by Atlas Constructors as superintendent at the Nouaseur Air Base. 
During this time I supervised the construction of the temporary construction 
buildings (the housing units). 

I have recently read a statement in a newspaper printed in the United States, 
said statement being made by one James Hickey, an ex-Atlas employee. Mr. 
Hickev has stated that he was paid at overtime rates by Lt. Col. L. L. Haseman 
for baby sitting. 

Prior to the time Mr. Hickey babvy-sat for Colonel Haseman, Mr. Costello 
Rodriques had been baby-sitting for Colonel Haseman. Mr. Rodriques’ classi- 
fication was assistant superintendent, being paid monthly. Regardless of hours 
of service, he would have received no other pay. On one particular occasion, 
Colonel Haseman requested a baby sitter and due to the absence of Mr. Rodriques, 
I requested Mr. Hickey, an hourly emplovee, to baby-sit at this particular time. 
Mr. Hickey had previously on several occasions begged me, if it were possible, to 
have the opportunity to sit with the colonel’s children, inasmuch as he had 
children of his own and was very lonesome. Mr. Hickey was the only person I 
knew who I felt was qualified to entertain the colonel’s children. This being at 
his own req est, there was not at any time any indication from anvone to my 
knowledge tlat he would be paid for this baby-sitting, and to my knowledge 
there was no authorized overtime paid to said James Hickey. I did not personally 
turn in any time for this or sign any time ecard for this overtime. 

Cuirrorp M. Berry. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— — Witness. 

M. B. WALKER, W Nennee. 


96640—52—pt. 4——23 
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Colonel Dery. If there is any further question about these items, 
I am sure that Colonel Haseman will be glad to testify to it personally. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear your statement on this matter, 
Colonel Haseman. 

Colonel Haseman. I think the statement just completed by Colonel 
Derby covers the allegations completely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. There are some parts of the statement of Colonel 
Derby which are based on statements which you made to him. In 
view of that fact, and because of the large amount of publicity that 
this matter has been given, I would prefer if you would give your 
personal and direct comments on the allegations which have been 
identified as J—1 through 4. 


SPACING OF HOUSES 


Colonel Haseman. Mr. Chairman, with regard to allegation J-1, in 
which it is alleged that Mrs. Haseman advised her husband that the 
stakes for the adjacent house and the headquarters housing were 
being located too close to their house; that Colonel Haseman had the 
project redesigned to space houses 50 feet rather than 25 feet apart 
with resulting additional cost in the neighborhood of a million dollars, 
is false to the extent that I did not have the project redesigned to space 
the housing 50 feet apart. It is quite correct that Mrs. Heseman 
informed me that the surveyors were placing stakes adjacent to our 
house at a distance of approximately 25 feet apart. Mrs. Haseman 
was aware of the spacing that had been directed previously. She 
informed me of this apparent error. 

1 obtained a copy of the plan which was being used. I sealed the 
plan and discovered the error init. It wes the matter of a draftman’s 
mistake, and I directed PUSOM to redraw the plans previously 
directed. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to furnish the committee with any 
corroboration from the architect-enginecers with respect to the mistake 
in the preparation of the plan? 

Colonel Haseman. I believe that I can obtain for the committee an 
excerpt from the architect-engineer’s daily diary. I have seen the 
comment in there, in the daily diary, to the effect that it was an 
architectural error in preparing the plans. As I reeall, that comment 
was dated the 6th of July. I believe that I can furnish the committee 
with an extract of that. 

In fact, Lam certain I can furnish the committee an extract from it. 

Mr. Davis. In order to complete the record on that point, I think 
it would be well if you would obtain those excerpts, Colonel Haseman, 
and submit them to Mr. Donnelly so that they may be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It is my assumption, however, that the architect- 
engineers are to be asked to comment directly on it at another point 
in the reeord, but I think it would be well for excerpts to be inserted 
here. 

Colonel Haseman. Very well, sir. 

(The information may be found in the appendix, on p. 655.) 

Mr. Davis. Do you know the source of the information which was 
read into the record at the Johnson subcommittee on this particular 
point? 
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Colonel HaseMan. It was a newspaper clipping from a columnist 
in a newspaper in Boise, Idaho, to the best of my knowledge. It was 
published, as I recall, sometime in February; February or early 
March 1952. 

Mr. Davis. Did that newspaper clipping indicate the source of 
information, to your recollection? 

Colonel Haseman. It mentioned only a former Atlas employee who 
had returned to the United States. It is my understanding that since 
that time the man has been identified. I do not know of my personal 
knowledge who gave this intormation to the newspapers, but I have 
been told that it was a Mr. William Wayne, who was formerly the 
electrical-purchasing agent for Atlas Constructors. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Were you personally acquainted with Mr. Wayne in 
north Africa, Coionel? 

Colonel Haseman. I beliove I have met Mr. W ayne, but I am not 
certain. 

Mr. Eastrerwoop. | might say for the benefit of the chairman, I 
believe that wes given to the Lyndon Johnson committee by Mr. 
Cassidy, who elaborated upon it. Is that correct? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Were any of you gentlemen present when this was read 
into the record at the Johnson committee? 

Mr. Easterwoop. Yes, sir; [ was present. 

Mr. Davis. You were present. Did Mr. Cassidy corroborate the 
statement in any way before the committee? 

_ Mr. Easterwoop. He did. He corroborated and elaborated upon 
it. 

Colonel Haseman. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I think a 
review of the Johnson committee hearing of that date will show Mr. 
Cassidy said he had no personal knowledge of this matter, that he 
had heard about it, or words to that effect. 

In that connection I might add, also, the fact that Mrs. Haseman 
discovered that the architect-engineer people had made a mistake was 
common knowledge around the job. It was more or less a joke, that 
she had uncovered a plan which had my signature approving it on it, 
which was a mistake in plan. 

Mr. Davis. Is this correct, then, Colonel: You were familiar with 
the directive which Colonel Derby had issued, and when the project 
design was submitted to vou vou did not carefully note the scale? 
Or what was the story there? 

Colonel Hastman. Colonel Derby had directed that a certain 
spacing be provided. I passed that information to the architect- 
engineers at a conference on or about the 15th of June 1951, and 
confirmed it by a letter of 18 June. When the plan was drawn it was 
submitted for approval and approved by me. I did not seale the 
plan at that time to determine that the scale of it was accurate. | 
assumed that it was. 

Subsequently it was determined that the scaling was incorrect and 
the plan was revised to correct that error. 

Colonel Dery. I would like to have the committee understand 
that the way it arose was that the housing was of different sizes. All 
the large houses had three and four bedrooms, and about half of the 
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houses had less than the standard space, or something to that effect. 
There was an error in the size of the house, in any event. 

Colonel Haseman. They miscalled the front of the house units 
themselves, as I recall it. 


FLOOR COVERING 


Mr. Davis. Now will you comment, Colonel, with respect to the 
allegation which is identified as J—2. 

Colonel Haseman. With regard to the allegation J—2 it is correct 
that rubber-backed flooring was placed in the house which I and my 
family occupied at the construction village. A sample of this flooring 
has been shown to the committee. 

Colonel Derby’s testimony has already stated that it was the inten- 
tion that this type of flooring be used in all houses that had concrete 
slab floors. The only reason it was not used in the other houses, 
which were erected after the first one, was that a satisfactory less 
expensive material was found on the local market. 

Mr. Davis. Is that figure of $2,000 substantially correct? 

Colonel Haseman. As I recall it, the total cost of the flooring in 
the house which I occupied amounted to about $2,100; $2,130, as I 
recall it, to be exact. The flooring for the other houses was some- 
what less expensive. That $2,000 additional cost I would say is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Davis. Are either of your in a position to testify with respect 
to the actual cost of the other materials for flooring a house of this 
size? 

Colonel Drerny. It is approximately half of the cost of that. 

Colonel Haseman. May I add one further observation at this point. 

The floor for the first house, as Colonel Derby has said, was put in 
place by Atlas, it being our thought that Atlas could build these 
houses faster than any local subcontractor, and we had the same 
trouble with the floor slab as was mentioned in connection with 
some of the latrine floor slabs at Sidi Slimane, i. e., it was rough and 
uneven. As a result of other factors, completely unrelated, it was 
determined that the balance of the house would be erected by the 
fabricator of the prefab unit, as a part of his contract on the prefab. 
He had access to local masons who could put down smooth, level 
concrete floors. Therefore, the condition that prevailed in the other 
floor slabs as to roughness and unevenness was not comparable to 
this floor slab. 

Mr. Davis. Was this material which was obtained on the local 
market? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Colonel Dery. It is quite a common material over there in public 
buildings in Morocco. It looks just like linoleum when you get it on 
the floor. 

Mr. Davis. Was there a lack of material or a lack of labor, or if 
neither of those explains it, what were the circumstances which caused 
the decision to be made to use this comparatively expensive flooring 
on a rough floor, rather than to smooth up the floor before you at- 
tempted to put a less expensive coating on it? 

Colonel Haseman. The house was already in place, on the floor 
slab. It would be impractical to pull the house down to level up the 
floor, or to try to level it up by flowing some additional layer of con- 
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crete inside the house. That is the only alternative solution I can 
conceive; to pour additional concrete on the rough slab to level it up 
and smooth it. 

Colonel Dery. It always gives trouble when you try to put 
concrete on concrete. It always scales off. You have to try to get 
the concrete right the first time. 

And it would have cost a lot of money to do that, too. It would 
be a great deal of work. 

Mr. Davis. What was the nature of the material which was used 
as a substitute for this in the other houses? 

Colonel Dersy. Asphalt tile. 

Mr. Davis. Would it not have been practical to put a finishing 
coat of concrete down and put the asphalt tile on top? 

Colonel Dersy. | think if we had laid another coast of concrete it 
would probably have cost as much, or certainly a substantial part 
of the difference that was saved. Also, as I understood it, at that 
time we had been led to believe that the asphalt tile was not around 
there and was not available. That was not discovered until some 
time later. That is the reason why we changed, after having directed 
that the other houses be fixed up the same way. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to J—2, then, Colonel Haseman, it is true 
that the house in which you and your family resided was the only one 
in the project that had the more expensive rubber tiled flooring, but 
that was because of the unusual circumstances which you previously 
stated? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 


USE OF WATER TANK AND GENERATORS 


Mr. Davis. With respect to the allegation identified as J~3, Colonel 
Haseman, in which it is alleged that a 30,000-gallon water tank was 
used to provide water for the Haseman house, and generators provided 
to furnish the light, will you give us a statement with respect to the 
facts there, with which you are personally familiar? 

Colonel Haseman. There were two small water tanks, I recall, on a 
platform in the vicinity of the first house constructed. Water from 
these tanks was used for making concrete and for other construction 
purposes. At the time this allegation was made I investigated to 
determine where those tanks had gone after they had served their 
purpose there, and what their capacity was. I have been informed 
that one of these two tanks was moved a short distance away to the 
dependent children’s school. I have had that tank measured, and I 
find the capacity of it is 250 gallons. Since the two tanks were iden- 
tical in size and shape I assume that the other tank was also 250 
gallons. 

These tanks were not erected specifically to provide water for the 
house which I occupied, though they did furnish water for that pur- 
pose in addition to their normal construction use. 

This latter statement is equally true with regard to the generator. 
The generators were placed on the job for furnishing night light for 
construction work and power for power tools that were used. When 
I oceupied this first house a cable was laid to the generators tying 
the house to a power source. When the village power plant was 
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placed in operation to serve all the houses these generators were 
moved elsewhere and used for other construction work. 

I believe the original allegation also stated that the generators cost 
$8,000 apiece, and inferred that $8,000 had been spent on a generator 
to furnish light for the house which I occupied. Our investigation 
of that factor indicates that these generators cost in the neighborhood 
of $3,500 apiece. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with the source of tbe information 
which appeared in the record at the Johnson subcommittee on this 
point? 

Colonel Haseman. This information was taken from the same 
newspaper clipping which I mentioned before. 

I might add, also, with regard to the generators, that they were 
used for lighting a dormitory building which later was converted 
to a commissary and children’s school, and for other similar purposes, 
in addition to the construction work and to lighting the house which 
I occupied. 

Colonel Derry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF ATLAS EMPLOYEE AS BABY-SITTER 


Mr. Davis. Now, with respect to the allegation identified as J—4, 
in which it was alleged that an Atlas construction employee was a 
baby-sitter for the Haseman family, and received overtime pay there- 
for, what would vou have to say? 

Colonel Haseman. The allegation as stated is correct. An Atlas 
construction employee was a baby-sitter for my children on perhaps 
a dozen occasions. Two different men did this. One was a super- 
intendent who was a salaried man, who could not draw overtime pay. 
There is no provision for it for a salaried man. 

On one occasion, when he was not available, the Atlas superintend- 
ent of construction work in the village area secured another emplovee. 

Colonel Derby has presented.to the committee a copy of a letter 
or statement from that gentleman, Mr. Berry, which outlines the 
reason why he picked this particular individual. 

Since the allegation was made I have investigated the time records 
for this man and find that on, I believe, five occasions—the paper 
already presented to the committee will determine the exact number— 
on approxunately five occasions he had drawn overtime in the period 
he was working in the Nouasseur area, and of those five occasions, as 
I recall it, three were for what was shown on his time card as “emer- 
gency”’ in this village housing area. 

The man’s primary job at that time was acting foreman of the 
Arab labor, in charge of large Arab labor gangs, and in that capacity 
he signed his own time cards. The records will indicate that for 
each of these overtime periods he is the man who certified to the time 
and put it on record. IJ assume that he has drawn the overtime pay 
for those periods. 

Mr. Davis. What supervision was maintained over a man like him, 
who had the authority to sign his own time cards? 

Colonel Haspman. On normal working time he was subject to the 
same time checking as all other manual employees or all other em- 
ployees. It is extremely doubtful that there was any time checking 
of the period he spent baby sitting in my home. 
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Mr. Davis. In his previous statement Colone! Derby mentioned a 
man by the name of Jim Hickey as the person involved. Was he 
mentioned by name in the testimony before the Johnson subcom- 
mittee, do you know? 

Colonel Haseman. To the best of my knowledge he was not. In 
fact, I have seen no testimony presented before that committee with 
regard to this matter; only a press release by counsel for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Davis. To the best of your knowledge, were Mr. Hickey and 
Costello Rodriguez the only ‘Atlas employees who served as baby 
sitters in your home? 

Colonel Haseman. They are the only Atlas employees who have 
served as baby sitters in my home. 

Mr. Davis. Then Mr. Jim Hickey, since the other gentleman was 
not in a position to receive overtime, would be the only Atlas em- 
ployee who could have received overtime from Atlas while serving as 
a sitter in your home? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand you to say that on several occasions 
you called one of the superintendents of Atlas and asked him to send 
someone over to act as a sitter in your home? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. Mr. Berry, who was superintendent of 
the construction work in that area, and a personal friend, did on one 
occasion obtain a baby sitter for us when Mr. Rodriguez was not 
available. On that occasion he obtained Mr. Hickey for the first 
time. 

Subsequent to that T made my own arrangements, or Mrs. Haseman 
made her arrangements, with Mr. Rodriguez or Mr. Hickey. 

Mr. Davis. When did you first become aware that Mr. Hie key 
had certified overtime pay for himself for some of the time that he 
spent as a baby sitter in vour home? 

Colonel Haseman. When these allegations appeared in the news- 
paper following some hearing before the Johnson committee. | 
would say in late March or e: arly April of this vear. 

If I may expand on that, Mr. Chairman: On one occasion, when 
Mr. Hickey had been a baby sitter, when he returned to camp, when 
my wife returned him to camp, he asked to be let off at the time 
shack. She reported that to me upon her return, and the next day 
I saw the man I asked him why he had gotten off there, and whether 
he was drawing pay. He asstired me he was not, and that his tent- 
mate was working in the time shack, and he had just gotten off to 
pick up his friend and go on into camp. 

Mr. Davis. You did not make any further check of the matter 
at that time? 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not Mr. Hickey is still in the 
employ of Atlas? 

Colonel Haseman. He is not. He left the employ of Atlas, I 
believe he quit, sometime in late February or March of this year. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know whether or not any steps have been taken 
to prosecute him for falsifying records? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any information as to where he is at the 
present time? 
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Colonel HaseMan. I believe his home is in Tarrytown, N. Y., sir. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Haseman, did you have access to the time 
records of the Atlas employees? 

Colonel Haseman. All records of Atlas employees are open to the 
Corps of Engineers. They are, in essence, Government records. 

Mr. Davis. It would have been quite a simple matter, then, for 
you to have checked into Mr. Hickey’s statement that he had not 
charged Atlas for the time, at the time that you inquired of him about 
it, would it not? 

Colonel Haseman. It would. 

Colonel Dersy. I do not believe that is the thing that would occur 
to the normal individual to do, when the fellow seems to be a decent 
sort of a guy and you ask him a question like that; I do not believe 
it would have occurred to me to have made a trip around there to 
check up on it. It would depend a little bit on the personalities 
involved and the impression that he had made, such that it might lead 
one to believe that he was a crook. 

Colonel Haseman. I might say one further thing on that, that I 
considered Mr. Hickey a personal friend. He came by our home on 
a number of occasions, not on baby-sitting, but when he was off duty, 
he would drop by and have a coke and play with the kids. I had no 
reason to doubt his statement until these allegations appeared in the 
paper. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. The committee will recess until Monday at 10 o’clock 


Monpay, May 19, 1952. 


ProBLeM OF FINANCING Moroccan Construction PRogECTS 
WITNESSES 


OTIS M. JERNIGAN, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

COL. H. A. MORRIS, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

COL. GEORGE T. DERBY, FORMER DISTRICT ENGINEER, EAST 
ATLANTIC DISTRICT, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Rirry. The committee will come to order, please. Mr. Don- 
nelly will proceed with the inquiry. 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Chairman, during this past week the com- 
mittee devoted five full days to hearing the problems of the construc- 
tion of the Moroccan air bases. In the testimony there was comment 
from time to time with respect to the constant bind which the district 
engineer and the contractors on the site were in, in the matter of money 
and of funding for the construction operations. The testimony of 
both the district engineer and the contractors is to the effect that the 
job almost shut down on four different occasions through lack of 
funds; July 1951; October 1951; February 1952; and in April 1952. 

The committee had extensive testimony with respect to the neces- 
sity of stopping recruitment of personnel and of stopping procurement, 
or on many occasions of drastic curtailment of both of those operations 
from time to time because of shortage of funds. 

Because of the vital importance of this particular phase of the 
management of the entire planning and construction of the project, 
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the committee this morning will hear from the gentleman of the 
Corps of Engineers whose job it was to advise himself in detail with 
respect to this problem of funding on the site in Morocco. That is 
Mr. Jernigan, who is here. 

I talked on Saturday last with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
with Mr. Garlock, on this problem, and he has asked Colonel Morris, 
of his office, to be present here this morning. 

The purpose of having this testimony today is to lay a foundation 
for a more detailed interrogation on the part of the committee on 
next Monday with respect to this entire problem of funding of the 
projects, and particularly the urgent projects. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STOPPAGE OR CURTAILMENT OF CONSTRUCTION BECAUSE OF SHORTAGE 
OF FUNDS 


Mr. Donne ty. I have indicated, Colonel Derby, four specific times 
when it was necessary either to shut the job down or to drastically 
curtail the construction operations by reason of shortage of funds. 
Can you tell us from this chart which you have in front of you the 
other occasions? 

Colonel Derby. This [indicating] is the one which I think you 
referred to, early in July. 

Here [indicating] is another, at the end of August. 

There is another in September, and another in October. 

In other words, they were just monthly occurrences there during 
that period. 

Then here again, in November, we were short. Then we got this 
big chunk of money, about $56 million, as | remember it, toward the 
end of November, and then things ran along fairly smoothly until 
March. 

Mr. Donneuuy. Of 1952? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 


PROBLEM OF RECEIVING ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Donnetuy. Colonel Derby, would you review briefly the prob- 
lem of requesting money or allotment of funds? 

The committee understands there are six steps. First is the dis- 
trict engineer, which is yourself, on the site. A determination is made 
for additional funds for the orderly flow of the construction opera- 
tions. You transmit that request formally to your superior, the 
division engineer. The division engineer in turn transmits the request 
to the Office of the Chief Engineer in Washington. The Office of the 
Chief Engineer takes the matter up with the Air Force. The Air 
Force then takes the matter up with the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense; and the Office of the Secretary of Defense in turn applies to 
the Bureau of the Budget for a release of funds through the apportion- 
ment process. 

Colonel Morris, is that your understanding of the sequence? 

Colonel Morris. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then, as the testimony showed last week, when 
the Bureau of the Budget releases the money, it notifies the Air Force, 
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which promptly notifies the Chief Engineer, who would then either 

by telephone or in some cases by telegraph or other appropriate ex- 
edited communication, advise the district engineer on the site in 
forocco. 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Have I summarized it correctly? 

Colonel Drersy. Yes. However, there certainly was a considerable 
amount of informal expediting which went on on the way up, as well 
as on the way down. They knew about that as far up as the Chief’s 
Office. Occasionally I had some direct conversations with the Air 
Force. But that was informal, too, in an attempt to stir up or expedite 
the formal request following the normal procedure. 

Mr. Rixey. Colonel, is this the same procedure which has to be 
followed in contracts let for construction work in the zone of interior? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct, sir. 


NO PROVISION FOR EXPEDITING FINANCING OF CRASH PROGRAMS ABROAD 


Mr. Rirey. There is no provision made for expediting the routine 
of financing in crash programs abroad? 

Colonel Dery. No, sir. That is correct. Several times I got tele- 
grams from various offices back in the States explaining that they 
could not get the money for me unless I gave them a breakdown for 
line items of what I was going to build, what I was going to spend 
the money on and what I had spent the money on, for the money I 
had already gotten. 

Inasmuch as I was making a large part of our purchases in bulk for 
building materials and equipment, it was never practical to comply 
with the ground rules. Therefore, I had to advise them to that effect 
about once a month, and then they would gradually, after mulling 
the thing over, usually come across with some money, just about the 
time when we were getting into a critical shape. I feel it was simply 
a genuine misunderstanding on the part of the people back home as to 
what the problems in the field were. 


LEAD TIME NECESSARY FOR MATERIALS 


Mr. Rrtey. About how long in time was your pipeline? 

Colonel Drersy. For materials? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Colonel Dersy. That ran from 4 to 6 months, depending on the 
items. Sometimes it was over a year, depending on what you were 
trying to buy. Some of the things you could get over in a couple of 
months. That was about the minimum you could expect to get 
anything in. Other items would run for a year or more; 

As to the hangar that we bought, which there was some discussion 
about, I think we placed the order for that in July, and it was just 
arriving in Morocco about the time I left there. There were other 
things of that sort. The time varied. I would say 4 to 6 months 
Was a pretty good average. 

Mr. Riney. Did the bulk of your materials have to come from the 
United States? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. We got cement in Europe, and some of the 
things in Europe, but the bulk of everything we got had to be im- 
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ported to Morocco from somewhere, and most of it was from the 
United States. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, you had to anticipate the use of your 
materials in order to have them on the ground when you started 
construction? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That was also true of the equipment, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Bonny’s testimony was that because of the’ concurrent 
operation of planning and construction it was necessary to buy 
“equipment absolutely blind.” 

Mr. Rivey. I believe we had some testimony that because of the 
unknown features of this construction that plans and specifications 
had to be more or less improvised from week to week, at least, and 
maybe from day to day. 

Colonel Derny. That is correct, too, sir. That applied particu- 
larly to the paved areas. When we got into any buildings, we had 
pretty good plans drawn up on them. 

But in the early stages, during these periods while we were con- 
tinually running out of money every month or so, we had not really 
gotten around to the buildings, other than the Dallas huts and the 
Quonset huts. We were just starting to place orders for concrete 
block machinery and cement and reinforcing steel and things like 
that, which would go into any kind of buildings we would build. 
That gave vou a chance to telescope the time of planning and the time 
of procurement together, so that by the time we would get the plans 
out we would have something there to start work with. 

Mr. Ritey. As | understand the picture, then, you had to warehouse 
all necessary materials before you could start construction in order to 
keep a continued construction process? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You had to have the things on the ground. In this 
country you could probably go to a wholesaler or a warehouseman and 
pick up odds and ends of materials which you would not have had to 
purchase in advance, as you had to do in these overseas construction 
projects. 

Colonel Derry. That is entirely correct, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Furcolo? 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not believe I have any questions now. 

Mr. Rinny. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No. 


REPORT ON STATUS OF FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel Derry. IT would like to introduce, perhaps at this time, the 
document IT gave you just a few moments ago, which shows the sort 
of breakdown which we were able to furnish when we had to of what 
we were doing with the money. You will notice it is not broken down 
by line items at all, but it does show that we do know what we are 
spending our money on. You might like to discuss the details of it 
with Mr. Jernigan. 

Mr. Rirey. Without objection we will insert the tabulation en- 
titled “East Atlantic District, Status of Funds and Obligations’ in 
the record. 

(The document is as follows: ) 
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East Atlantic District—Status of funds (Mar. 31, 1952) 


Total funds allotted EAD to Mar. 31 (see attached sheets for 
> ‘tabulation of allotments)... 2. 22s 
Funds obligated by EAD to Mar. 31 (for actual 
commitments by CPFF contractors see attached 
sheets): 
Atlas constructors 5 eke _.. $179, 000, 000 
PUSOMA (A/E) 4 Ee . 7, 250, 000 
French L dion Mission____ Wee: 6, 761, 019 
Corps of Engineers (including ‘direct: Govern- 
ment purchase of construction materials and 
supplies and equipment) ____—_ neta 10, 761, 443 
lo Lo) eee ee 
Unobligated balance, Mar. 31, 1952 
Additional allotment received, Apr. 7 


$205, 980, 939 


203, 772, 472 
2, 208, 467 
18, 831, 000 


Note.—Estimated necessary commitments for month of April for efficient scheduling of work, $15,000,000. 


Moroccan air bases—Cost of work to date and undistributed costs, March 31, 1952 


I, Cost of work (including design costs and propor- 
tionate part of deferred costs) :! 
Nouaseur___- 4 _. $30, 000, 000 
Sidi Slimane (including Globecom) 19, 000, 000 
Ben Guerir ea ee t ; 5, 900, 000 
Djema Sahim_-_-____-_- Cs: ee Peae se 1, 600, 000 
Boulhaut____- B : 2, 050, 000 
Rabat Bpahraee rd) 2s 450, 000 
eg (Ue ae ee ess 2, 300, 000 


Bs oc es oe 


If. Atlas constructors deferred and undistributed 
charges to be distributed to future work.  (Pro- 
portionate part of distributive costs are in- 
cluded in “Cost of work’’ in sec. I, above): 
(a) Construction plant and facilities (total 
undistributed) : 
(1) Shops, warehouses, offices, and 
housing for construction per- 
sonnel, including construction 
plant not chargeable to indi- 
vidual projects $4, 825, 000 
Plant, tools, and equipment 7, 433, 000 
Hospital and first aid facili- 
ties 93, 400 
New York and Frankfort offices, 
furnishing and equipment 166, 700 
Office supplies and equipment, 
all agencies Pan 112, 200 


Subtotal undistributed 
(b) Mobile equipment (total costs to date): 
(1) Equipment purchases 
(2) Equipment repair and servicing 
(3) Repair parts (ineluding stock) 
(4) Tires, tubes, fuel, lubricants, 
ete . 500 
(5) Equipment hire and rental. ___ 53, 009 


Subtotal. _- ; 21, 241, 500 
Less equipment usage charged 
to work to Mar. 31, 1952___ ‘38, 578, 000 


Subtotal undistributed 


$61, 300, 000 


SS 


12, 630, 300 


17, 663, 500 


1 For line item breakdown of current costs see Military Construction Progress Report, March 31, 1952 


(Eng. Form 2042), 
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Moroccan air bases—Cost of work to date and undistributed costs, 


March 81, 1952—Continued 


II. Atlas constructors deferred—Continued 

(c) Materials not charged directly (total 
costs to date): 

(1) Land freight __- eet 
(2) Ocean freight : 
(3) Air freight “x 

(4) Processing and packing 
(5) Material purchases (see 
attached sheet for breakdown 

by classes of materials) 


Subtotal E 
(6) Less amount distributed to 
work in place_- ees 


Subtotal undistributed 
(d) Materials in transit 
(e) Other costs: 
(1) Undistributed labor (not yet 
posted to feature work) _—__ - 
(2) Aggregate and mixing plant 
Operations not yet distrib- 
uted ee 
(3) Frankfort procurement not vet 
distributed a 
(4) Government purchase of tires, 
tubes, repair parts and mis- 
cellaneous items not yet dis- 
tributed 


Subtotal undistributed 
(f) Mobilization: 
Labor and per diem 
Materials, supplies, and servy- 
ices 
(3) Other costs, travel, ete_ 


(1 
9) 
Le} 


Subtotal undistributed 
(g) Demobilization (discharges, 
returnees, ete.): 


(1) Labor and per diem__ $17, 500 
(2) Materials, supplies, 

and services 9, 400 
(3) Other ecosts, travel, 

ete 58, SOO 


Subtotal undistributed 
(hk) Total undistributed costs 


III. Pusoma: Deferred charges (all costs have been 
charged directly to work) bee Ra 

IV. Corps of Engineers: Deferred charges (all costs 
have been charged directly to work) 


Total accrued project costs- 





, 200 
, 800 
3, 400 
, 300 
, 700 
, 400 


, 400 


$1, 951, 400 
1, SLS&, 100 
333, 000 
763, OOO 

$1, 310, SOO 
1, 432, 200 
1, SLO, 000 
85, 700 


95, 700, 000 


None 


None 


$46, 978, 000 
8, 924, 000 


4, $65, 500 


4, 553, 000 


157, 000, 009 
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Total commitments to March 31, by classification and types—Atlas Constructors 
1, Labor: 
MIDI 2 o> 5 coco condkt updo enghbeccks aid atthe ee ese $18, 967, 500 
American nonmanual. -- PRA: S38 fF Vere, cn seco _....-. 6,810, 400 
ee. REE EE OTS SE at ore 4 <a 507, 000 
European nonmanual.___._...-_-._..-._- MAES ees hs 33, 500 
RUIN NIN ot oe ee PRET ERLh  ee aee 3, 948, 300 
Moroccan nonmanual. : : z 318, 000 
Subtotal, labor... .........-..- , : ee ee ee Moc SL $32, 593, 700 
2. Construction materials: 
| Total . | 
commit- be, Merl On hand | Orders 
ments to Mar. and in- | outstand- 
to Mar. 31. “ transit ing 
3l 2 
Cement...... .9 $314. 6 $122. 2 $286.0 
Steel, reinforci ing_ wile De Fane Me .3 272.4 387.9 700.0 
Steel, structural - - 2.8 42.3 379.9 6 
Lumber- .5 1, 000.0 707.3 1, 124.2 
Plywood and wall board __- 6 186. 4 664.8 | 130.4 
Brick and tile_ -- ae 4 15.0 81.4 0 
Millwork and glass. 7.4 | 75.6 21.8 0 
Roofing, composition. 3.4 52.6 627.8 183.0 
Plumbing. -_-- .2 | 574.2 | 3,904.3 82.7 
Pipe and fittings, nonmetal. . 0 | 217.2 2.8 100.0 
Petroleum, oil, lubrication 2.9 1,930.0 10, 846.0 3, 236.9 
Pipe and fittings, C. L.______ So 5.4 200.0 529.4 1, 366.0 
Pipe, corrugated metal - - - ; Be 100.0 458.3 318.5 
Electric, general and district__- —— 0 1, 000. 0 125.8 1, 874.2 
Electric wiring and fixtures 0, 405. 6 1, 713. 5 | SSO. 9 
Hardware and miscellaneous steel - - - my | 441.6 1, 575.7 223.8 
Sheet metal _ ._ - 0 | 1.9 | 9.0 16.1 
Prefabricated structures (including te nts) - 3.0 4, 520. 1 828.7 2, 534. 2 
Asphalt. -- ; , 2.4 1, 138. 2 192.0 3, 042. 2 
Railroad track and accessories _. E 5.4 0 19.8 35.6 
Fencing and accessories. - .9 0 239. 7 19,2 
Paint 93.5 81.5 15.2 196. 8 
Heating and ventilating equipment. 217.1 100.0 §3. 2 63.9 
Refrigeration and air conditioning - 3.3 20.0 4 22.9 
Kitchen equipment 3, 065. 2 2, 430.0 | 59. 1 576.1 
Communication line and equipment 451. 1 50.0 401.1 0 
Floor covering be 8.4 0 8.4 0 
All other construction material _ - 4, 661. 1 1,000.0 | 3,570.8 90.3 
Warehousing and hangars- - 4, 723.1 1, 062.6 2, 660.5 1, 000.0 
Sand and gravel 1, 284.4 1, 000. 0 284.4 0 
In-transit (miscellaneous) ._- 1, 558. 3 0 1, 558.3 0 
Subtotal, materials- -_.- ‘ E ee pice buete ah — dah 68, 385, 810 
3. Construction subcontracts: 
Nouaseur me paws wtp taditeen’ : =o : 1, 754, 000 
Sidi Slimane. -_...----- 488, 000 
oS ee ee ‘ 114, 300 
Subtotal _- “Ahh Forme 4 2, 356, 30 
4. Mobile equipment: 
Equipment and vehicles- -- 23, 186, 300 
Repair parts and tires__...._---- * -- 2,457, 400 
a ee ees oe 3, 530, 900 
Subtotal, mobile equipment____-_-_- 2 29, 174 50 
5. C onst ruction plant facilities: 
Contractors shops and small tools... ..2...........--2...4..-..- ---- 3,067,000 
Office furniture and equipment_ PA EN EET ON SAS GSN FEES ee eee Sere 800, 000 
Asphalt, concrete, rock crushing, quarrying ‘equipment. eS ae é 3, 400, 000 
Subtotal, plant facilities... ...............-......-- a alin Replds pide ohne eee Ss adedet. 7, 267, 000 
6, Subsistence supplies: 
Foods. ani Bie A NTO eee a 4 2, 888, 500 
Housekeeping equipment telah tnesshrsuctinnecaiagoe com ea Aha os ee 778, 000 
Subtotal_- 3, 666, 50! 
7. Medical: First aid and medical supplie s 44, 200 
8. Mobilization: Payrool, transportation and P/D costs r 4, 581, OO 
9. Demobilization: Personnel, payrool transportation, etc. __- 3, 750, 000 
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Total commitments to March 31, by classification 
Constructors—Continued 


10, General: 
Rents and leases 
Stevedoring... i ee ae he 
Processing and parking 3 eee ee are 
Per diem___. ‘ 
Fixed fees__.______- 
Insurance __--_- 


and types—Allas 


$604, 400 
650, 000 
8, 847, 300 
1, 636, 500 
1, 144, 600 





1, 810, 000 
Subtotal... .......- 2 $14, 692, 800 
‘Gent comtractor commitments... .....-..........--.....-...--...2-. 166, 511, 800 
Total allotments to CP FF contract____- hy 9, 000. 000 
Le9s commitments - - __.- aoe 16, 511, 800 
Working balance, Mar. 31_ - 12 488, 200 

Estimated necessary commitments for next month, manne advance ® Purchase s of mate- 
rials and supplies for efficient scheduling of work.___- . 13, 000, 000 

Corps of Engineers—Total commitments to March 31, 1952 
Labor: 

American, nonmanual__ _ ~ 896, 428 
European, nonmanual. __ Le SUG ae ee See 10, 275 


Subtotal _ __- 


2. Construction materials (direct Government purchase for con- 
tractor use): 
Cement _- 
ES A ee ea 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 
Railroad track materials _ oe 
Mess and billet equipment _ —- 
Communications 
Steel warehouse 


Subtotal 


French liaison mission contracts: 
Sidi Slimane 
Benguerir_- 
Nouaseur_ ’ 
Petroleum, ‘oil, and lubricants _ 
Rabat headquarters. 


Subtotal_ 


Mobile equipment 
Vehicles ___ _- 
Parts and tires_- 


(direct Government purchase): 


Subtotal. he eae Cases eet 
Construction plant: Office furniture and 
Subsistence supplies _ __ 
Medical supplies 
Mobilization costs__ 


WmsaIoQn 


9-10. General: 
Stevedoring _ ___ 
Processing for export - 
Freight _ : 
x Miscellaneous costs. : 
0 Photo and signal equipment 
Travel and transportation 
Office supplies _ 


Subtotal 


Division office overhead_-_- 


7; 476, 843 


POUR NOOTDE Or MOMIOGCIS <2 se id Soin oe hewn 4 





rg 


906, 703 


288, 923 

1, 694, 046 
677 

748, 235 
85, 000 
936, 102 
417, 290 
273 


y mee 


170, 


465, 748 
171, 428 
1, 703, 010 
3, 176, 471 
158, 511 


5, 675, 168 


574, 184 
6s!, 301 
255, 485 
656, 300 
39, 470 
18337 
21, 935 


k, 


9 


“; 


271, 619 
1, 874, 409 
1, 206, 270 

13, 969 
23, 787 
109, 418 
90, 000 


3, 589, (872 


L 60, 200 
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Receipt of funds, East Atlantic district, Corps of Engineers 


Date received: Amount 
Qo A.) $11, 400, 000 
Feb. 5, 1951 okt ae . 50, 784, 000 
Apr. 2, 1951 ay 23, 000 
Mar. 1, 1951... ‘ (13, 000, 000) 
May 17, 1951 ne 12, 900, 000 
June 29, 1951 11, 415, 800 
July 9, 1951 3, 573, 000 
Aug. 20, 1951 6, 000, 000 
Sept. 4, 1951 94, 000 
Sept. 13, 1951 3, 615, 900 

Sept. 15, 1951] 22, 400, 000 

Sept. 19, 1951 141, 000 

Oct. 1, 1951 78, 300 

Oct. 23, 1951 (450) 

Oct. 29. 1951. ..... , 600, 000 

Noy. 10, 1951 15, 000 

Nov. 23, 1951 5, 250 

Nov. 30, 1951 56, 384, 800 

Dee. 11, 1951 10, 000 

Mar. 3, 1952 (Air Force) 11, 3389 

Mar. 5, 1952 (Office, Chief of Engineers) 22, 500, 000 


Total allotted to date, Mar. 31, 1952 205, GSO, 939 


Additional received, Apr. 7, 1952 IS, 831, 000 


Total, Apr. 22, 1952 224, 811, 939 


DISCUSSION OF MAJOR ITEMS IN BREAKDOWN OF COST 


Mr. JerniGan. Mr. Chairman, if you would like to, I would be glad 
to point out some of the major items in this breakdown of cost. 

Principally, we have the items of cost which have not yet been 
distributed to the cost of the work. 

As you will note, the first item of cost on the second page is what 
we call the cost that has been charged to the work in place, which 
totals $61 million on all jobs. That is on the third page. 


UNDISTRIBUTED COST 


Then the subsequent items there are items of cost which have not 
vet been distributed to line items of work, and they represent a total 
of $95,700,000. These figures are as of the 31st of March, the Ist o! 
April. 

Mr. Riney. What page is that? 

Mr. Jernigan. The total amount is on the fifth page. 


CONTRACTOR S PLANT AND FACILITIES 


The first item of undistributed cost is the contractor’s plant and 
facilities. That is built and is on the site. It is to be built for the 
five projects, at a total of $12,630,000, made up of such things as 
shops, warehouses, plant, construction plant-—that is for the rock 
crushers, asphalt plants and such items as that, including hospital 
and first-aid facilities, office supplies, and various real equipment on 
the site. 

Mr. Ritey. Would that equipment be moved from one base to the 
other? 
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Mr. Jernrcan. That total amount, sir, is for all bases. That in- 
cludes what has already been installed at the three bases under con- 
struction, plus a considerable amount which is in what we call the cen- 
tral storage area for the other two bases, and also the pipeline work. 


MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


There is another item of mobile equipment, which consists of all 
the equipment which is mobile under its own power or towing power, 
and that is such things as tractors, power shovels, motor graders and 
that type of equipment, including all the automobiles and trucks. 
The total amount for the whole project has been $31,241,000, of which 
$13,000,000 has already been charged out to the work which has been 
completed to date, which leaves a total in that account to be charged 
to subsequent work of $17,633,000. 

Mr. Donnexuy. By “subsequent work’? do you mean specific line 
items? 

Mr. JerniGan. That is correct. The line items of work on which 
only a small amount of work has been done, or which have not vet 
been started. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You mean it is not possible at this time to allo- 
cate any of that undistributed subtotal of $17,633,000 to specifie line 
items? 

Mr. JerniGan. It’cannot be allocated on a real basis. It could, 
of course, be distributed on some arbitrary or general basis, but it 
would not be realistic at all. 


MATERIALS NOT CHARGED DIRECTLY 


The largest item of undistributed cost which will be finally charged 
to specifie line items is a stock account of $46,978,000. That repre- 
sents the cost of the materials which have been purchased and are 
now in Morocco and in process. That is in the pipeline. Some of 
it is at the port or at other places, but it is actually in the possession 
of the contractor. That is $46 million, which is the stockpile item, 
so to speak. 

That cost also includes what has been spent to date on land freight 
and ocean freight, as well as processing and packing at the port. 
All of those charges are allocated to the cost of the materials, and 
are so charged in the final costing of the work. 


MATERIALS IN TRANSIT 


The subitem under that is $8,924,000 for materials which are in 
transit, in various stages or parts of the pipeline from the manufac- 
turer to the job but which have not vet been put into the central 
storage area in Morocco. That figure is merely a money figure which 
is taken from invoices and cannot be identified with any specific 
materials at the time this compilation here was made. 


OTHER COSTS 


There are other items there of costs which have not vet been 
charged to specific line items, such as the costs of the undistributed 
labor, which is merely the current payroll as of the end of the month, 
which had not wet been posted to the cost records. 


96640-—52-—pt. 4-—-—-24 
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There is the concrete and asphalt mixing plants, and the rock- 
crusher operation, which are kept in separate accounts and are charged 
out to the work on which the materials are being used. 

Colonel Dersy. That is the operating cost, rather than the rental. 

Mr. JerRNIGAN. That is correct; yes, sir. That is the actua! 
operating cost of those plants for the current month; due to the time 
lag in the accounting system it had not yet been actually distributed 
to the line items. 

MOBILIZATION 


The other item there of mobilization is $4,553,000, which includes 
the salaries and wages paid to personnel during the mobilization 
period, including their travel time, the time that it takes people from 
the time they are hired at their home station until they report to the 
work. Other costs there are for travel and materials and supplies 
involved in mobilization, which make up that total. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


__ = 


Another item is $85,700, which has been charged to date to de- 
mobilize, which includes the people who have been fired and have 
quit, and the other costs which would actually contribute to de- 
mobilization. 

Colonel Dery. Is there not also a part of it which is a reserve for 
shipping back those who complete their contracts? 

Mr. JerniGan. That is not in this particular item. These are the 
actual costs, and not what has been obligated or set aside for de- 
mobilization. 

The other two items which contribute to the total cost of the work 
are the architect-engineer’s cost and the Corps of Engineers’ cost, and 
all the costs to date have been charged into this item of the complete 
work. There are no outstanding costs. They are charged out cur- 
rently to the work. 


MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, AND SERVICES FOR MOBILIZATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Ritey. Before you leave that, Mr. Jernigan, subparagraph F on 
mobilization, will you give us a little better picture of what you mean 
by ‘“‘materials, supplies, and services” in connection with the recruit- 
ment and transportation of labor? 

Mr. JerniGan. Yes, sir. The services would include such things 
as the money which is paid out for air transportation or for freight 
transportation. That is, we have had special items of air freight which 
would go into mobilization, which would not be chargeable to the 
materials direct. Other items would include such things as office 
supplies. The contractors have set up employment offices at quite a 
number of places throughout the United States. There are supplies 
and services for those offices, and rental, and things of that type, 
which go into that item. 

Mr. Ritey. Has the contractor had to do that? Was there no 
way of getting this labor through the United States Employment 
Service or through the union’s employment services? 

Mr. JerniGan. As I understand it, they have used those agencies 
as much as possible. However, the contractor does have to have 
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his own personnel who are on the site, or at the site of the recruitment, 
to contact the men and to process them after they actually accept 
the job. 

Colonel Dersy. Quite a lot of processing has to go on, and you have 
to pay for it, whether you hire the Employment Service or somebody 
else to do it or not. They have to have physical examinations, and 
passports, and somebody has to show them how to do that. They 
have to be herded around a bit. 

Then, from the time that they are hired you have to pay them 
per diem, and so on, until they reach their jobs. 

You have the railroad transportation from the point where they 
are hired to the port of embarkation. There are a lot of ramifica- 
tions like that. 

Mr. Rinxey. Do you have to give them these various preventive 
medicines? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JERNIGAN. Yes, sir. They all have to take inoculations before 
they leave the United States. They have to be, as the colonel said, 
assisted in getting their passports and clearances. In fact, a good 
many of the construction men have to be more or less herded around 
and kept under control until they get out of the United States, or 
otherwise they drift away. 

One of the large problems in the beginning was assembling enough 
people to go and keeping them together until the transportation was 
available to take them over to Morocco. The contractor leased hotel 
space in Springfield, and I believe some in New York, in order to keep 
the personnel together in one place where he could have some contact 
with them, until he could get them on the transportation, on the 
planes, to go overseas. 

Mr. Rivey. All of those costs are in this mobilization item? 

Mr. JERNIGAN. Yes, sir; they would be in that mobilization item. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. You may proceed with the balance of the 
statement. 


COMMITMENTS OR OBLIGATIONS OF CONTRACTOR 
LABOR 


Mr. JerntGan. If I may continue on the other sheets, which cover 
commitments or obligations of the contractor, as distinguished from 
the actual costs of the work, you will notice there that the total 
commitments, which are approximately the total cost of labor, since 
it does run more or less concurrently, have been $32 million. That 
is the commitments and the cost for labor for the entire project to date, 
$32,593,000. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL ON ORDER 


The next item gives a breakdown by general classification of 
materials which have been placed on order. That part in the second 
column is the part of the total materials which has been ordered which 
has been put into the completed work. 

I would like to say, too, that this column does not represent currently 
what material is in the work, because there is a time lag in the actual 
accounting procedure of approximately 30 days between the time the 
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material is actually incorporated in the work and the time that the 
papers and warehouse charges can be put into the actual cost records. 

The third column under paragraph 2 represents the total amount 
of materials on hand and in transit. 

The last column is orders which are outstanding, where there are 
firm orders but where the materials have not vet been delivered to 
the contractor. 

Mr. Riney. Are those figures in hundreds? 

Mr. JerntGan. They are in thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Riney. Thousands of dollars? 

Mr. Jernigan. Yes, sir. 


MATERIAL FOR PETROLEUM, OIL, AND LUBRICANTS PIPELINE 


If you will notice the line item about one-third of the way down, 
that is for the pipeline, for the petroleum, oil, and lubricants item. 
That is all of the petroleum, oil, and lubricants materials, including 
the pipe, the pumping stations, the tanks, and the various appurte- 
nances which go into the petroleum, oil, and lubricants system. 

We have on hand now approximately $10,800,000 worth of that 
material; $16 million has been ordered. Approximately $1,930,000 
has been put in place. And there are outstanding orders for the 
remainder of that, about $3,236,000. That is the largest single item, 

Mr. Ritey. That is the fuel pipeline for all bases, is that right? 

Mr. Jernican. Yes, sir, that is for all the bases. 

Colonel Derry. That is not only the cross-country petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants facility, but also the local storage and distribution 
systems from the bulk tanks out to the refueling hydrant systems. 

Mr. Ritey. That includes the tanks and hydrants? 

Colonel Dery. That is right. 

Mr. JernrGan. That includes all the materials and equipment that 
go into the fuel svstem from the port clear on through to the hydrants 
where the planes are refueled. 

If | may proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Jernigan. The total amount of this item being $68,385,000 
less the amount shown on the previous tabulation of approximately 
$58,000,000, leaves a balance of approximately $10,000,000, which are 
orders outstanding. 

These, you understand, are in round figures. The detailed figures 
are in this list. The other items of cost which have been set up 
separately here are not cost. They are obligations or commitments 
by the contractor. All of the services or materials have not vet been 
received, so they are not items of cost yet. 


CONSTRUCTION SUBCONTRACTS 


yQ- 


The total value of subcontracts amounts to $2,356,300 at the three 
bases now under construction. 

I might say also that these figures are only for the subcontracts 
which Atlas Constructors have let, and which will be paid for through 
the Atlas contract accounts. 

There are some other agreements that are entered into directly 
between the Corps of Engineers, the district engineer, and the French 
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Liaison Mission, which is the construction agency or the liaison agency 
for the French Government, through which we have to deal for any 
construction that is done direct by French or Moroccan contractors. 
The amount of those agreements is shown separately further on in 
the report. 

MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


The other items are mobile equipment, the total amount of which 
is $29,174,000 committed, most of which has been delivered. 

Now, that also includes repair parts which have not been used and 
are still in stock and on order, and also includes fuel and lubricants, 
and larger tires and such other items as are used with the mobile 
equipment. 

CONSTRUCTION PLANT FACILITIES 


The next item is construction plant facilities which totals $7,267,000, 
encompassing all of the contractors’ shops, the small tools, office 
furniture, asphalt and concrete plants, rock crushers, and quarrying 
equipment, and such items. 


SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES 


The next item is subsistence supplies, which is the food and house- 
keeping equipment and various items of equipment that are used for 
the messing and feeding of the employees. 


MEDICAL FIRST AID 


The item medical first aid supplies amounts to $44,200. Mobiliza- 
tion is $4,581,000. The item of demobilization ts $3,750,000, which 
is funds set aside for transportation and salaries of personnel for 
demobilization, and also sending in the equipment or supplies or other 
surplus items which may be left over when the job is finished, either 
sending them back to the United States or disposing of them in some 
way. 

That, you will understand, is an estimate, and not an actual out- 
standing obligation. 

GENERAL EXPENSES 


The last item, general expenses, includes such things as rents, and 
leases, port costs, and stevedoring, and such trucking and other costs 
as we have around the port, the processing and packing of all of the 
equipment and materials for export, and the per diem cost paid to 
employees or contractor’s fixed fee and the insurance that he carries 
as his liability, as well as personal compensation and other insurances. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have to pay unemployment compensation, just 
as though you were in this country? 

Mr. JerniGan. | believe that is correct, ves, sir, for American em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

Mr. JerniGan. The total contractor commitments as of this date 
were $166,511,S800. 
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WORKING BALANCE 


The next item is the amount which had been set aside by the Corps 
of Engineers for payments to the contractor as of that date, which 
was $179,000,000, leaving a working balance on that particular date 
of $12,488,000, which is approximately 1 month’s operation as of that 
time. Since that time the construction operations have been reduced 
considerably. The amount of advance purchasing has been cut back 
and in some cases orders have been canceled where it was possible to 
cancel them without additional or excessive cost, so that the current 
operating cost would be something less than this $12,000,000 that | 
have noted here. 

Mr. Ritey. | understood that the total commitments for all 
matters involved in this were in the neighborhood of $220,000,000, 
or would be as of the end of April, and you have included $179,000,000 
to the contractors. What would that difference go for, is that for engi- 
neering costs? 

Mr. JERNIGAN. That is correct. The first sheet of this details— 

Mr. Rivey (interposing). Do you have that further on? 

Mr. JERNIGAN. It is on the first sheet behind the covering sheet. 
It gives the allocation to the various agencies as of that date, totaling 
$203 ,772,000. 

Colonel Dersy. Notice that a big chunk of that is payments to 
the French. 

Mr. JERNIGAN. I might take up each item if you would like. 


TOTAL ALLOTMENTS AS OF APRIL 30, 1952 


— 
if 


Mr. Ritey. Just 1 minute. As of the end of April, what would 
have been allotments for all matters in connection with this is some- 
thing like $225,000,000? 

Mr. JerNIGAN. Approximately $222,000,000. 

Colonel Dersy. They received $18,000,000 during April, and had 
$205,000,000 before that. 

Mr. JERNIGAN. I am wrong. 

Mr. Rriey. Roughly $225,000,000? 

Mr. JerniGan. Yes, sir; you are correct; I was looking at the other 
table. 

Mr. Ritey. All right, thank you. Go ahead, please, sir. 


COMMITMENTS, OTHER THAN CONTRACTOR’S 


Mr. JeRNIGAN. Referring to items in addition to the $179,000,000 
which have been set aside for the contractor’s use, that is Atlas Con- 
structors’ use, there has been set aside for the architect-enginee! 
$7,250,000, and for contracts and agreements with the French Liaison 
Mission $6,761,000. Those are direct agreements between the dis- 
trict engineer, Corps of Engineers, and the French Government agen- 
cies. The other item, $10,761,000 is for the direct expenses of the 
Corps of Engineers and other Government agencies, including trans- 
portation, I mean actual rail transportation which the Government 
will have to pay, reimburse to the Transportation Corps, I should say. 

Also that includes quite a lot of supplies and materials which the 
Government, through the Corps of Engineers, has purchased direct 
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for the contractor’s use. Such items as tires, which amount to quite 
a large sum are cheaper by purchase through Government procure- 
ment agencies than the contractor would be able to buy them in the 
commercial market, and they are being furnished to him. Office 
furniture, to a large extent, has been bought through the Government 
procurement agency and supplied to the contractor. We have also 
bought through the Corps of Engineers’ office in Germany, some steel 
warehouses and lumber and other items which could be bought in 
Germany easier and cheaper through our procurement agency than 
the contractor would be able to do it himself. 


PAYMENT OF FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. Ritey. Do you know whether or not on the Government pur- 
chase of tires we have to pay the Federal tax on them? 

Mr. Jernican. I am not familiar with that. I do not know just 
how the accounting is handled. I presume that taxes are not paid, 
however, when they are bought on what we call central procurement 
contracts. 

Mr. Rivey. I know taxes are paid on motor equipment—at least I 
am so informed—and there has to be a lot of bookkeeping done in 
connection with the payment and recollection, just changing it from 
one pocket to another. 

Mr. JerNiGAN. I am not entirely familiar with the procedure 
whether it is paid and refunded or not. 

Mr. Riiey. | just wondered whether it applied to tires which carry 
a pretty heavy Federal tax. 

Colonel Derry. I think they are tax-exempt, as most of our stuff 
is, but I would have to check up to be certain. 


TAXES PAID TO THE FRENCH 


Mr. Rivey. Did I understand you to say in vour previous testimony 
that so far vou had not paid the usual taxes to the French on pur- 
chases? 

Colonel Derry. We bave paid what we call the transaction tax, 
which is about a 1 or 2 percent tax as part of the purchase of what 
articles we have bought over there, but we have not paid import 
duties. The import duty runs 12% percent, and the only place we 
have gotten stuck on the import duty has been on petroleum products. 

Mr. Rrmry. You have paid the import duty on petroleum products? 

Colonel Derry. We did have to do that. That was because that 
is handled through commercial channels. When we got there we did 
not have any place to put petroleum, and we had to negotiate a 
contract with the Socony-Vacuum Co., as I remember, which had 
bulk tanks in Morocco, to buy it from them, and so the French took 
the ground that that was a normal commercial transaction. We have 
never been able to work out with the French any way to avoid paying 
import duty on petroleum products. We paid it under protest. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the construction tax? Do they not have a 
construction tax in France? 

Colonel Derry. We have not been paying that. 

Mr. Rinny. You have not had to pay that in Morocco? 

Colonel Drersy. No. 
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FISCAL REPORTS PREPARED ON MOROCCAN AIR BASES 


Mr. Davis. Are we to understand, then, that this type of justifi- 
cation here is the current and accepted method of presenting the 
matter to the Bureau of the Budget in lieu of a line by line justifica- 
tion? 

Colonel Dersy. I have no idea whether it is accepted or not. That 
is the best we have been able to get up. 

Mr. Jerntgan. May I say, sir, that this is not a routine report or 
the normal type of report that is furnished through either the engi- 
neers or engineer channels to the Air Force. This type of report is an 
analysis that we have made periodically to furnish on request to any 
other agency, the Corps of Engineers or the Air Force agencies, but 
it is not furnished routinely. 

We have made several other types of reports, including as early as 
August of last vear what we called a budget obligation report which 
gave estimated costs, or estimated amounts of funds needed by 
months and by quarters through, I believe it was, the end of this 
fiscal vear, June 1952. 


INABILITY TO FURNISH LINE ITEM JUSTIFICATIONS TO BUREAU OF 
BUDGET 


Mr. Davis. The Bureau of the Budget is still insisting on line-item 
justifications? 

Mr. JerniGan. That is my understanding; ves, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And the position of the Corps of Engineers is that such 
justification is practically impossible with respect to this group of 


projects in North Africa? 

Mr. JernrGan. That is correct, sir. With this tvpe of contract | 
think that there is an important distinction between the normal way of 
reporting which presumes that we have fixed-price contracts on which 
definite price agreements have been reached with the contractor and 
for which the Government knows exactly what the cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be regardless of the final cost of the work, but on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract the Government’s cost is the final 
and actual cost, and there is no guaranteed line item or unit cost that 
can be fixed in advance. 

Mr. Davis. What is the situation, then? Is there just an impasse 
here and the Engineers sav one thing, and the budget another? 

Colonel Dersy. There has been a series of impasses. When we 
finally gonfront them with the fact and say, ‘‘What do you want us. 
to do?” they usually will come across with something more, and say, 
“Try to get us up the next time something better,” but we have never 
really arrived at any routine report that we, as a matter of practice, 
could furnish to them and they, as a matter of routine would accept. 
So, it is still one of those things that you might say is still under 
negotiation. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivey. On the record. 
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PROCEDURE FOR RELEASING OF FUNDS BY BUDGET BUREAU TO 
MOROCCAN BASES 


Colonel Morris, would you outline the procedure of releasing money 
on these overseas bases as interpreted by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Morris. When this project was initially presented both 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget the actual 
sites of the bases and the facilities to be included within each base had 
not yet been determined. The initial funds related to the advance 
procurement of equipment and certain matériel. Subsequent  re- 
leases related to the bases themselves. 

I would say that the first three releases of funds that were made, 
as shown on this diagram here were not in anywise related to an item- 
by-item list. About the best that was presented was a list of the 
bases. It was about the time of the fourth release, this one of 
$100,000,000, which was approved at $100,000,000, that the first 
request was made for the program details. 

It was explained at that time by representatives of the Air Force 
and the Corps of Engineers, and was accepted, I think, by the OSD 
and the Bureau of the Budget, that under the type of contract per- 
taining in north Africa it would be virtually impossible to fix an item- 
by-item cost within this program until the job was essentially com- 
pleted. The requirement then became one of furnishing only the 
program items so that an order of magnitude could be assigned or 
assumed by the people handling the budget side of the problem. 


DISCUSSION OF REASON FOR SHORTAGE OF FUNDS DUE TO DELAYED 
ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Ritrey. Colonel Morris, we have had testimony here that on 
several occasions, at least, there has been difficulty in getting money 
allocated to the project because they did not meet the specifications 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Colonel Morris. Well, it might very well be that it was interpreted 
that way as it would pass through several hands to the field level. 
I cannot argue that, Mr. Chairman, but I know of no instance until 
the time of this last release on the 14th of March that a requirement 
was put down by the Bureau of the Budget. At that time we had a 
program list. It had been submitted subsequent to the request of the 
28th of February. We had a program list at the time the request 
was made on the 14th of March, and if you notice the funds were 
released that date with the understanding, however, that because 
this program had departed so materially from what had originally 
been requested of the Congress that no further funds were to be 
released until the entire program had been presented to and approved 
by the Armed Services Committees of the House and the Senate and 
the Appropriations Committees of both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Rivey. We have had testimony here from Mr. J. B. Bonny, 
chairman of the operating committee of Atlas Constructors, that in 
July 1951, October 1951, February 1952, and in April 1952 the con- 
tractors had to stop procurement, stop recruitment, and reduce 
construction efforts because of the shortage of sufficient funds to 
operate the job. Of course, it is of considerable concern to the 
committee as to why those delays took place. 
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Colonel Morris. Let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget act on a 
requirement for funds only when those funds have been requeste«| 
by the Department of the Air Force in this case. Now, I do not know 
Mr. Bonny, and | do not know of the requests to which he refers, 
but I can only assume that they were requests that never came above 
the Air Force level, that did not reach the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense nor the Bureau of the Budget. This is a complete record 
here of the requests which did come from the Department of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Rinny. What we are trying to determine, Colonel Morris, 
and I think you agree with us that it should be determined, is just 
where these road blocks occurred and see if suggestions cannot be made 
and policies adopted that will prevent them in the future. We 
cannot correct What has already happened, but we would not like to 
see this occur again. 

Colonel Morris. At the moment there is a record at the Secretary 
of Defense level that is being assembled on this, and I believe Mr 
Garlock intends to present it. I think he would go into details on 
that. I would be speaking only from memory, and it might tend to 
foreclose more accurate testimony that will be made available later. 

Colonel Dery. I believe I could be of help if I might interrupt 
for just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 

Colonel Dersy. | think there was comment in the testimony of 
General Nold that some of the roadblocks I had pictured had gotten 
to us out in the field as emanating from the Bureau of the Budget 
actually occurred within the Air Force, that they had certain juggling 
of their own funds that they had to do, and perhaps the Comptroller 
of the Air Force may be able to throw at least as much light on this «s 
the people on up. That would account for, perhaps, some of my 
recital of difficulties here, and not anything to deal with Colone! 
Morris here because 1 think seme of it never quite got up to his leve! 
Definitely the difficulties I have described and the demands for fina! 
costs, and so forth did exist. If I have given the impression that | 
was sure that came from the Bureau of the Budget, | would like to 
correct that. That had simply been my impression, and I believe in 
my previous testimony I said that is where it came from, but I knoy 
some of it did come from intermediate levels. 

Mr. Rruny. There is one thing you can be certain of, if T ea 
interpret the testimony correctly, the money did not get to the 
engineers and the contractors. 

Colonel Derry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. And we want to find where it stopped. 

Colonel Dersy. I just did not want to give the impression that | 
was maligning the Bureau of the Budget here because I certainly had 
no such intention. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcov.o. 

Mr. Furcoto. Were there occasions in your recollection when 
anyone sent word back to the Engineers and the contractors that they 
had not given sufficient data? 
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Colonel Drerny. They sent word back to me. I think the first 
matter of that kind, was late in August. As you will remember in my 
testimony on Friday I mentioned that sometime during July, if I 
remember right, Colonel Wray had relayed a message on to me that 
General Vandenberg had raked him over the coals for not having 
given our work enough money, and he had some $80,000,000 in the 
Aw Force that was available to me as fast as I could use it. I think 
some of the difficulties in requests for line-item justifications, and so 
forth, pertained to that particular $80,000,000 rather than getting 
more from the Bureau of the Budget. 

[ know that there was a series of telegrams that I sent to the 
Air Force explaining my needs and why I could not give them a line- 
item justification before I was able to get these sums of money that 
they had. 

Mr. Furco.o. Was it simply a situation for the most part where 
the request would begin there, so far as you know, and would just 
sit there, or would the request normally go from you folks to them 
and you would get word back to do something else? What was the 
usual situation? 

Colonel Dersy. I think that both situations occurred. I think 
the first time they just asked us how much money we needed and I 
told them. It was not forthcoming, and I started inquiring around 
further and found that they wanted more information. I am speak 
ing from memory here. That is about the way I remember it. I 
explaine ‘d that I could not get that information to them, and I think 
that they finally gave the money anyhow. 

Now, with regard to the next shortage that occurred, I had been put 
on notice | would have to give them some information, and I gave them 
the best information I could, which was nothing of the sort vou see 
here. It was like what vou would put in a telegram, and I told them 
that that was the best that 1 could get. 

| think the third time was early in October and I had to get quite 
eloquent. That finished up the fiscal year 1951 funds that were avail- 
able and then the new money came in. We had to argue to get the 
big chunk there. There was another demand that we furnish justi- 
fications for it. We did not get the money until after General Nold 
came over and himself saw what the situation was and went back so 
that he could personally explain it to the people in Washington. 

Mr. Furcoto. Here is what I mean: My experience with the Air 
Foree has not been overly satisfactory. When vou would notify them 
what vou needed, was it the usual situation that nothing would happen, 
or would they show at least some degree of efficiency as far as you were 
concerned in perhaps getting word back to you with the further infor- 
mation that you needed, or was it simply the ordinary situation where 
they would just sit there and that would be the end of it? 

Colonel Derny. I think the first time there was a delay I found 
nothing happening, and when I started investigating I found that there 
was some further information they wanted, but subsequent to that 
time I think it was the other way around; they were trying to get 
information. 

Mr. Furcoio. Going back to the first step that Mr. Donnelly 
outlined, where the district engineers would initiate the whole chain 
of events by making a request—and that is right, is it not, that is the 
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first step? If it is the first step, did you have to get any details from 
the contractor before that? 

Colonel Dersy. No, not much. Up until the 1st of July the money 
came in more or less automatically without my asking anybody about 
it. As nearly as I can remember, I put the first request of any sort 
about mid-July. Iam sure that we put in a request early in July, and 
the second thing that happened was when Colonel Wray called our 
people about the $80,000,000 that he had. I am pretty sure I had 
requested some money before that. 

Mr. JeRNIGAN. Sometime in July, or about that period—the latter 
part of July, or the first of August, I am not sure of the exact date 
we did have a request that came down from the Corps of Engineers, 
presumably originating from the Air Force, for the preparation of 
an estimate of an anticipated obligation. 1 believe that is the term- 
inology. At any rate, the request was for an estimate from us as 
to how much money we anticipated we would need each month right 
through the end of the fiscal year. We sent that estimate in some 
time in August, and I am not sure of the exact date. That was the 
first request, to my knowledge, we had had from any agency, either 
the Corps of Engineers or the Air Force, for a justification for expendi- 
ture of funds, or any report on how the funds had been expended. 

We, at least at the district level, anticipated as a result of that 
that some orderly or systematic procedure was being set up for 
funding the project, either monthly or quarterly, or at some periodical 
intervals. When those funds did not come along as we needed them, 
then we at the district level initiated, as Colonel Derby has explained, 
requests by telegram, and verbal, and by telephone and otherwise, 
to try to expedite the allotment of the funds. 

Mr. Furcoto. Was there any lack of cooperation on the part of 
the contractor for any of this? 

Colonel Derny. Oh, no. 

Mr. Furcoxo. As far as the contractor was concerned, everything 
was just fine? 

Colonel Derry. So far as the keeping of the costs was concerned 
we were never satisfied with his cost-keeping set-up, but I did not 
feel that was any lack of cooperation on his part. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I was getting at was whether he furnished all 
the information that he reasonably could, information that was in 
his control that you needed, and if they cooperated with you in 
trying to get further information, if you needed further information 
and if they had it. 

Colonel Derry. I was not too well convinced that the records they 
kept were well kept, but they were certainly glad to give us what 
they had, particularly when it came to a matter like getting money. 

Mr. Jerntcan. May I add something to that? The distinction 
there, I think, is between costs, which we interpret to mean cost of 
work that has been done on the site as against funds that the con- 
tractor has obligated and needed for his current operations for pur- 
chasing. As it has been explained, the purchasing of equipment and 
materials and supplies had to be done many months in advance of the 
time when they were needed, so that funds were needed considerably 
in advance of the time we could report any costs of work having been 
done on the job. For our purposes, the contractor was not lax in 
reporting to us his obligations and current expenditures. However, 
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we did have difficulty, and frankly we have not yet completely had a 
complete cost system where we can report actual costs by line items 
other than estimated costs—— 

Mr. Furco.o. Of course, you often cannot know where the real 
difficulty is. I want to ask you, from where you sat, was your main 
difficulty with the Air Force, or was it some place else? 

Colonel Derry. The Air Force was as high up as | could see, and 
it was that high up. 

Mr. FurcoLo. Where you sat, and where you could see I want to 
find out where it was. Perhaps we will find that it was someplace else. 

Colonel Drrsy. | could see that it was at least as far away as the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Jernigan, how long have you been with the Army 
engineers? 

Mr. JERNIGAN. Since 1931; about 21 years, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You are pretty well familar with the procedure, then? 

Mr. Jernican. I think that I am; yes. 

Mr. Ritey. From where you sat, did you feel that you had to 
furnish the usual routine information for justification from July 1951, 
on, or did you feel that this was a different policy and procedure in 
connection with the information that you furnished for justification 
of the funds used in Morocco? 

Mr. JerniGan. If I understand your question correctly, the pro- 
cedure that we were using, and the procedure that was requested, or 
that we later determined to be desired by the Air Force and higher 
echelons, was not the usual procedure that is used on fixed-price con- 
tracts. There is no such procedure to my knowledge of such reporting 
costs by line items on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. There have 
been systems worked out, I am sure, but to my knowledge there is no, 
I might say, routine procedure established for reporting on this type of 
contract. Did I understand your question correctly? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. Did vou feel that the procedures that were set 
up expedited procedures, or was it the usual red tape required by 
Government agencies? 

Mr. JerniGcan. I would say they were not the usual routine pro- 
cedures. They are more of a special procedure designed to meet the 
conditions that exist on work of this tvpe where the costs cannot be 
determined until the work is well along in the field and where funds 
are required so far in advance of the actual completing of the work. 

Mr. Ritrey. Apparently the information that vou furnished did 
not meet the requirements of all the departments above you, or you 
would have received your money on time; is that right? 

Mr. JerniGan. That is my understanding now. However, we did 
not understand at the time just what was required. 

May I add one other comment: I do not know whether the com- 
mittee wants to go into any further detail, but the point that Colonel 
Morris has brought out, they were never able to get a firm program for 
line items or general items of work to be required was one of the chief 
difficulties if not the biggest difficulty we had in the field, because we 
never have been able to even yet firm up a program of work by line 
items at each one of the bases in French Morocco. The program was 
changed so frequently and the plans were so indefinite that even 
though we had had a cost-keeping system we never would have been 
able to give any firm-cost estimates by line items because we did not 
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know from one month to the next what line items were on the projec: ; 
that is, on the ultimate project. We more or less built as the things 
were firmed up and as the information was given to us and not on any 
long-time program that we knew about in advance. 

Mr. Ritey. These changes were transferred to you at least by the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, or through that office, and you do not 
know who made the decisions? You simply know that you got the 
changes? 

Mr. JeRNIGAN. Pardon, sir. Most of the changes were not trans- 
mitted to us through the Chief of Engineers’ Office. They came 
directly from the Air Force liaison and command, both at the site 
and from the Air Force higher echelons. They did not come down 
through the established channels through the Chief of Engineers and 
the division offices. 

Mr. Ritey. Who was the Air Force liaison man on the job? 

Mr. Jernican. Lieutenant Colonel Beadle was the installation 
representative. Major General Old is the commanding officer for it. 

Colonel Dersy. Colonel Beadle only had the status of liaison officer, 
as originally described, until January of this year. The so-called 
Air Force installation representative was not established until that 
time. Colonel Beadle had that liaison position and he used to report 
both to General Old and to General Norstad, the commanding 
general in Weisbaden of all Eureopean Air Forces. The reason that 
he had a relation to him was that for certain technical purposes the 
depot is not under the Strategic Air Command and General Old also 
reported to the Strategic Air C ‘ommand and General Norstad. 

Colonel Beadle’s status always was a little bit in the air. There 
were teams of experts from the Air Force who would come in and 
tell us, for example, how to lav out certain features of the depot, and 
how to lay out the runways and aprons for the bomber groups. 
You were always getting visiting groups of specialists from the Air 
Force from various headquarters, and we would incorporate their 
ideas into the plans. It was more or less of a continuing process al! 
the time, 

Mr. Ritey. Where was General Old’s headquarters? 

Colonel Dersy. In Rabat, in Morocco. It is about 60 miles from 
Casablanca, and is the capital of the country. I used to see a great 
deal of him. 

Mr. Ritey. He was the highest Air Force representative? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. At that level the relations wer 
exceedingly cordial until January of this vear. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY, J UNE 4, 1952. 


ComMMAND RevaTionsHirs Between Air Force anp Corps oF 
ENGINEERS 


WITNESSES 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

coOL. G. T. DERBY, FORMER DISTRICT ENGINEER, EAST ATLANTIC 
DISTRICT 

LT. COL. L. L. HASEMAN, FORMER DEPUTY DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

WILLIAM L. CARY, ESQ., DEPUTY COUNSELOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 

E. M. SELTZER, CHIEF, LEGAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


MAJ. GEN. P. W. TIMBERLAKE, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. C. M. MYERS, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 

BRIG. GEN. W. H. HARDY, COMMANDING GENERAL, EIGHTIETH 
AIR DEPOT, NOUASSEUR, MOROCCO 

LT. COL. A. KROEBER, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE, DIRECTORATE OF 
INSTALLATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

A. E. UPTON, ESQ., ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

L. E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Ritey. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order, and we are 
clad to have you gentlemen here to discuss these problems with us. 
We will ask Mr. Donnelly to open the inquiry. 

Mr. Donneniy. Mr. Chairman, in order to put this supplemental 
hearing on Morocco in its proper perspective I would like to advise 
the committee that the hearings for Morocco have been printed in page 
proof through May 15, leaving only the hearings of May 16 and a half 
day on May 19 yet to be put in page proof. 

I have, this morning, furnished to the representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force five copies of the page proof of the Moroccan 
hearings, and I have furnished three copies of the page proof to 
(reneral Nold so that both the Air Force and the Army will be advised 
as to the hearings which have been held. 

In the hearings we have had the committee has heard the Army and 
the contractors and has heard briefly from Mr. Huggins, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force. Mr. Huggins’ testimony was at variance 
in several respects with the testimony of the Army and of the con- 
tractors. In one particular, he indicated that there was a lack of har- 
mony on various levels among the Air Force, Army contractors, the 
architect-engineers, and the like. 

During the recess, since we held the last hearing on Morocco on 
May 19, I have taken occasion to go through official documents as a 
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representative of the committee, and in doing so I find that there are 
six areas of weakness that I believe the committee should properly 
be advised about, and those areas relate primarily to two things. 
One is the weakness in funding of the Moroccan operation, after 
Congress had done its job of author izing the project and appropriating 
the money. 


WEAKNESS IN COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


I think there are serious weaknesses, as I think the evidence will 
show, on the part of high-level persons in the field on many of the 
Moroccan operations, and implicit in that problem is the corollary 
problem, which I think we can call the chain of command within the 
Air Force, within the Corps of Engineers, and the command rela- 
tionship between the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers with 
respect to this project. 

I have had lengthy conversations with General Myers and Mr. 
Upton representing the Air Force on this matter, and also with repre 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers. I have noted what appears to 
be six symptoms, six separate “symptoms of this problem that I have 
described. The first, chronologically, is the matter of family housing. 


MISUNDERSTANDING LEADING TO DISALLOWANCE OF FAMILY HOUSING AT 
NOUASSEUR 


I might tell the committee that the information which I believe will 
be developed here will show that the family housing at Nouaseur was 
put through at the urgent suggestion of a general of the Air Force, 
made in February 19: 51, 

I wish to advise the committee that, through some misunderstand- 
ing between the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force, the Air Force 
has now disallowed that housing which has actually been constructed. 
The committee has seen pictures of it. 

It involves an item of $758,000, and in view of the statement of the 
Air Force the Bureau of the Budget has disallowed $758,000 for the 
item of family housing. 

Now, that is part of the command relationship problem. 


ATR FORCE COMMAND CONTROL OVER USE OF ITS COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Second, we think, chronologically speaking, is the relationship be- 
tween General Hardy, who is here, brought over from Morocco for the 
purpose of this hearing, and Colonel Haseman. General Hardy was 
a colonel in April 1951. He was deputy to General Hamilton, and 
Colonel Haseman was deputy to Colonel Derby, who was district 
engineer. 

General Hamilton left Morocco, IT believe, on March 25, 1951, and 
left the then Colonel Hardy in his place. Colonel Derby left Morocco 
and went to the rear echelon in New York and left Colonel Haseman 
in his place. 

I believe the evidence which will be offered will show that with 
respect to the relationship between General Hardy (then Colonel 
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Hardy) and Colonel Haseman that the command relationship was 
not as harmonious as it might have been. 

I do not want to attempt to summarize the evidence which the com- 
mittee will hear this morning, but I wish to give you some indication 
as to what it will be on this point, and I might say, at the outset, that 
Colonel Haseman has not complained to me with respect to this mat- 
ter. It was by going through documents myself and finding from 
contemporaneous records of actual events that I was able to develop 
this matter for the committee, and I might say that everybody in- 
volved has comported himself in accordance with the best’ tradition 
of the service, that is, in not telling on the other fellow. We have had 
cooperation and assistance with natural reluctance to tell a story on 
the other fellow. 

With respect to the control of the radio facilities I think the evi- 
dence will show that General Hardy controlled a teletype machine 
which ran from Rabat to the radio station at Port Lyautey, and that 
Colonel Haseman had every right to send official communications to 
his superior over the Navy radio. However, on at least three occasions 
General Hardy intercepted a message which Colonel Haseman had 
drafted, and on the first occasion required Colonel Haseman to rewrite 
his message to a superior, and on the second occasion, I think that the 
evidence will show that General Hardy refused to let a message be 
transmitted from Colonel Haseman to “General Norstad, and on the 
third occasion I think the evidence will show that General Hardy 
refused to let Colonel Haseman send a message of a character which 
I think will be described in the evidence. 

In addition, 1 think the evidence will show that Colonel Haseman 
was forced on several occasions to physically go to the Naval Station 
at Port Lyautey to give a message there for transmission without risk- 
ing the problem which might be created if he used the teletype under 
General Hi wdy’s command. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY BY AIR FORCE TO HEADQUARTERS EUROPE AT 
WIESBADEN 


Now, the third symptom was touched on by Generald Nold in his 
testimony, and that is with respect to the Army chain of command by 
virtue of the Air Force delegation of authority to the United States 
Air Force Headquarters Europe at Weisbaden. Generald Nold tes- 
tified that the delegation had been made in May or June of 1951 over 
the protest of the Corps of Engineers, and was not withdrawn until 
October of 1951. 

I think, for the purpose of this hearing, we had better develop that 
point first. 


FAILURE OF AIR FORCE TO NOTIFY CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF TERMINATION OF 
CRASH PROGRAM 


Then we have as the fourth symptom the rather serious matter of 
the failure of the Air Force to notify the Corps of Engineers that the 
crash program was over on July 14. The committee has heard some 
evidence on that. 
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WEAKNESS IN FUNDING OF PROJECTS 
The fifth matter is the weakness in funding. 
FREQUENT CHANGES OF PLANS BY THE AIR FORCE 


The sixth matter is the constant changes of the plans and of the 
master plan by the Air Force from month to month and from week to 
week which I understand continued up until the early part of 1952, 


DeLEGATION OF AUTHORITY BY AIR Force ‘ro Heapquarrers Evrorr 
AT WHESBADEN 


CHAIN OF COMMAN.)D DESIRED BY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Now, with that by way of an introductory statement, IT would like 
to ask General Nold to describe for the committee the chain of com 
mand set-up which is desired by the Corps of Engineers, and which 
the Corps of Engineers maintains in construction operations, par 
ticularly when they relate to work for the Air Force. 

General Notp. We desire that the Air Force authorities furnish 
directives in respect to construction and changes thereto to the Chief 
of Engineers rather than direct to an operating district. In general, 
that scheme has prevailed and there has been no protest on it. 

We have encouraged that there be decentralization to the field by 
both the Air Force and by the Army, that is, the Corps of Engineers, as 
much as is feasible in order to avoid annoying administrative delays. 
For example, we had many conferences back and forth with respect 
to the status of the Air Force installations representatives who, in gen 
eral, operate from our division office. We were glad to encourage 
the apparent intent of the Air Force to give more authority to the Air 
Force installations representative for the approval of designs and of 
features of the main plans so that the work could proceed without 
having to be routed back to all of the headquarters Involved. With 
the Air Force that is a particularly serious matter, because on some 
stations you have as many as three major commanders who have in- 
terests and you have to route a communication to one and then to an- 
other and another, and then to get this or that corrected it takes a 
great deal of time. 

In turn, when we get those directives which include, at the proper 
time, the allocation of the funds, we, in turn, issue directives to our 
division office which is intermediate between the Chief of Engineers 
und the operating agency which is the district engineer. We « expect 
the division engineer to supervise that job. He has an administrative 
and technical staff of modest size. He is able to cover more thoroughly 
vnd give more thorough supervision to the work in the individual 
districts under his direction than could be done from a central office 
like the Chief's office. 

In this operation of the chain of command, if you please, the Chiet 
of Engineers has a pool of specialists, auditors, xdministrative people, 
and technical experts who are available to the divisions to reinforce 
their strength in respect to consultation or review of special problems. 
In addition, we expect them periodically to make independent checks 
in the field, insofar as their strength permits, to insure that the policies 
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of the Chief of Engineers are being carried out to.a reasonable degree. 

I think that describes, in a broad way, the way we prefer to operate, 
and the we generally do operate. 

Mr. Donnexty. Is there any benefit to the district engineer, who is 
responsible for construction operations, to have the back-up organiza- 
tion of the division engineer, 2nd the Office of the Chief of Engineers ¢ 

General Notp. To have both of them ¢ 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes, sir. 

General Notp. 1 must have missed the point there. 

Mr. Donnetty. I am sorry: let me restate it. Is there benefit to 
the district engineer to have the back-up organization of the division 
engineer; does he benefit by that arrangement / 

General Noip. He should in theory. 

You cannot employ, in busy times, all of the skills or professional 
skills that you would like to in equal strength in all areas of the field. 
You can far more nearly employ those skills in a pool that then is 
available to the several districts. That applies to both the division 
and to the Chief's office. I would say that is the only way in which 
the district benefits. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, with respect to the Moroccan operation, start- 
ing at the very beginning in the fall of 1950, was the chain of com- 
mand arrangement suggested by the Air Force any different than the 
normal command relationship on Air Force construction 4 

General Noip. I think not, at the beginning. 


CHANGE IN COMMAND RELATIONSHIP 


Mr. Donnetiy. Did there come a time when that was changed in 
any way ¢ 

General Notp. Yes. I have already referred to this June 21, 1951, 
Air Force letter. Do you wish some comment on that, or do you wish 
to ask individual questions ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. Directing the question to General Myers about the 
original relationship in the fall of 1950, would you want to describe 
that at this point and give the background ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The command relationship at the beginning of this job in the fall of 
1950 was very similar to that which General Nold has described as the 
ideal, but there were certain exceptions. 

French Moroceo, of course, was controlled by the French. Origi- 
nally we intended to utilize some existing French bases, so it was 
necessary that we have an area control for the coordination of activi- 
ties in French Morocco, to include the coordination of the French fly- 
ing activities with any Air Force flying activities that were going on 
there, and also we had to have central authority for the negotiation 
for bases. 

Now, that administrative and operational control was vested in the 
United States Air Force in Europe, and likewise the negotiations for 
the bases, and it was made clear in discussions with the engineers that 
such over-all administrative and operational authority vested in the 
United States Air Force in Europe would have to be in existence in 
French Morocco, and that the construction operations would have to 
be subject to the coordination of the over-all Air Force administrative 
control. 
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The United States Air Force in Europe was responsible for those 
things that I mentioned, and they were responsible for the furnishing 
of guidance and criteria for the development of the master plans on 
the bases. That is a normal situation. 


PERFORMANCE OF MASTER PLANNING BY DISTRICT ENGINEER 


However, there was one departure from the normal situation on 
master planning in that it was agreed that the engineers, that is, the 
district engineer, Colunel Derby, would actually perform the master 
planning for us, he having the so-called Pusom architect-engineer firm 
so that the Umted States Air Force of Europe was charged with fur- 
nishing guidance and criteria on master planning to the district engi- 
neer who, in turn, was responsible for developing the master plan. 
That is a variance from what we usually do. The Air Force through 
its own resources, or through an architect-engineer contract direct, 
usually develops master plans, and then they are furnished to the 
engineers, and the engineers have a master plan and guidance on which 
to build. 

Does that answer the question far enough so far? 

Mr. Donnetty. I think it does. 

Now, I would like to ask you this with respect to the master plan 
which you have just stated was done by Pusom, the architect-engineer, 
who was serving under the district engineer in a contractual relation- 
ship. The district engineer, in order to find out what the Air Force 
wanted in that master plan from time to time received instructions 
from Air Force representatives; is not that so? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. DonneEtLy. Were instructions received from one centralized Air 
Force representative or were there several who would make sugges 
tions or give instructions to the district engineer / 

General Trpertakr. May I answer that / 

Mr. Donnewty. Yes. 

General TrvpertaKe. This is a complicated sort of explanation. 


AIR FORCE AUTHORITY OVER MOROCCAN OPERATIONS 


When General Hamilton went over there to negotiate, accompanied 
by Colonel Derby and Colonel Stoltz from our Office, he was given 
full authority of the Chief of the Air Force for this negotiation, and, 
as such, was chief of Air Force military personnel in French Morocco. 

Soon after that the authority was taken away from General Hamil- 
ton and given to General Norstad. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can you fix the time for that, sir? 

General TimpertakE. February 46. 

There were two messages. One gave him complete responsibility for 
negotiation and base development on that side of the water in Europe. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are speaking of 19517 

General Trapertake. Yes, sir. With that responsibility an officer 
was furnished to Morocco to represent General Norstad, and he dele- 
cated at that time certain authority to General Hardy for a very short 
period. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can you fix that period of time? 
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General Trmeertaxe. March 16, 1951, but General Hardy did not 
arrive there until March 21. 

Mr. Donne.ty. What was the termination date of that authority 
you have described 4 

General Timpertake. On May 21 when General Old arrived. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel Hardy (now General Hardy) was deputy 
to General Hamilton ? 

General TimperLaKE. That is right. 

Mr. Donne.iy. He is shaking his head “No.” 

General Trmpertake. At one period he was part of the Hamilton 
party because he was sent over there to establish an air depot. That 
was his main purpose at Nouaseur. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are speaking of General Hardy 4 

General Timpertake. Of General Hardy. About the 23d of March 
Hamilton departed from Morocco for Paris for the final Government 
negotiations, and General Hardy had arrived for the second time, 
after havi ing been back to the States, and had received a set of orders 
establishing his mission in Morocco from General Norstad. When 
Hamilton left, Hardy became senior United States Air Force officer 
in Morocco. 


COMMAND RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SENIOR AIR FORCE REPRESENTATIVE 
IN MOROCCO AND DISTRICT ENGINEER 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, at that point, will you describe the command 
relationship between then Colonel Hardy, as the senior Air Force 
representative in Morocco and the district engineer ? 

General Timpertake. They had two separate and distinct relation- 
ships. General Hardy was the senor United States Air Force oilicer, 
and the USAF at that time was charged with the execution of the con- 
struction in French Morocco. He thereby had an over-all military 
control over district engineer personnel as military personnel. Do 
you get that straight ¢ 

Mr. Donnetry. Ido not know whether what you have stated would 
be agreed upon by the Corps of Engineers. As I understand it, you 
said that Colonel H: ardy at that time had military control over—— 

General TimBerLake (interposing). The military elements involved 
in the construction in French Morocco. 

Mr. Donnewiy. By that you mean Colonel Derby, the district engi- 
neer ? 

General Timeertake. That is right—wait a minute. Now, with the 
Corps of Engineers as a military element in this project, not technical 
control over Colonel Derby which goes through the Chief of Engineers 
here to the division and the district, that is, technical control, and I 
will speak about that now. 

Mr. Donneury. All right, si 

General Timpertake. In that particular field he bore the same rela- 
tionship as the using service here in the United States bears. He was 
to furnish guidance, operational guidance, within the Air Force wishes 
in the matter to the district engineer. He was a representative of the 
using service, which is the same thing that happens out at Lincoln, 
Nebr., or any place else here. His control was only the military con- 
trol over the engineers, as it could have been over any other service, 
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Artillery or Signal Corps, involved in this thing as an element of the 
force doing this construction. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, during this period after General Hardy had 
served as General Hamilton’s deputy, after that was over, then would 
you describe the next phase of General Hardy’s status? Was he 
what is known as project officer ? 

General TimperLakr. No, sir; he was head of the U. S. A. F. Mis- 
sion in North Africa and the area commander in North Africa. 

Mr. Donneuiy. He actually had two roles, then, area commander, 
U.S. A. F.? 

General Timpernakr. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And senior member of the Air Force Mission in 
Morocco / 

General Trimpertake. That is right. 


AUTHORITY OF ATR FORCE COMMAND OVER ACTIVITIES AFFECTING NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH THE FRENCH 


Mr. Donne.iy. Now, do you state that Colonel Hardy in either of 
those roles had any command authority over either Colonel Derby or 
Colonel Haseman? By command authority I do not mean giving in- 
structions as a representative of the using service as to what you want 
to build, I mean military command authority / 

General Trwpertake. Yes; in such matters as pertained to our rela- 
tionship with the French, since we were the executive agent for that 
construction down there, given to us by a Government-to-Government 
agreement which our Ambassador signed. It is not a treaty, but it 
is a Government-to-Government agreement. He was charged with 
that legal relationship in French Morocco, so that matters of admin- 
istration had to follow a certain policy, agreements that he made with 
the French, and in that way he had command control. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Are you limiting it, General, to only the relation- 
ship of the United States Government’s Military, both Air Force 
and Army, in their relationship to the French / 

General TimpernAke. I will have to get my lawyers out on that one. 

Mr. Furcoto. Yes; this is complicated enough. 

Mr. Upron. May I supplement what the General said? You can 
look at the issue of command control in one of two senses. You can 
look at it in the limited sense of court-martial jurisdiction, and, in my 
opinion, General Hardy did not have court-martial jurisdiction over 
engineer representatives in French Morocco. You can look at it ina 
somewhat broader sense in the context of international agreements 
with the French. 

Everything depended on getting negotiations finalized with the 
French before construction could be undertaken, and the responsibility 
for finalizing those negotiations rested with the Air Force. To that 
extent any construction must await the finalizing of those negotia- 
tions, and the Air Force was in the final position to say ves or no 
to anything that the engineer representatives might do which in its 
opinion would affect those negotiations which were going on with 
the French. So, I think in that sense, whether it is called command 
control, functional control, or whatever you call it, T think the Air 
Force had the final word on what was going on. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Was that limited to the relationship with the 
French ¢ 

General TimperLake. To the administration of American Forces 
in accordance with the agreements made with the French. 

Mr. Upron. It is not necessarily limited to negotiations with the 
French. It extends to any activities which, in the opinion of the 
Air Force representative, would affect the negotiations with the 
French. 

Mr. Donnet_y Now, shall we hear from General Nold as to whether 
the Corps of Engineers agrees with this concept as has been stated 
by the Air Force? 

General Nop. I think the discussion back and forth has left me 
somewhat confused. I do not question at all but that the negotia- 
tion with the French was charged to the Air Force. I do not ques- 
tion at all but if in that agreement it was stated that nothing could 
be done without an agreement between the Air Force representative 
and the French officials that that limited the construction agency in 
what it could do. 

The actual command relationship, I think, has been pretty broadly 
stated. I think it was not court-martial jurisdiction. The senior 
commander on a base always has certain authority over personnel 
that are on his base, no matter where they come from. So, that rela- 
tionship always existed. In trying to make time to get started we 
had some appeals from the district through the division asking that 
matters be taken up with the Air Force because they could not operate, 
for example, in the movement of families. That was under the control 
of the commander of the Air Force, and I think you will find this 
customary in any foreign country where there is a senior delegation 
which is dealing with the foreign agency that control must be under 
some individual. The only reason for the delay in beginning these 
things was the inability to move certain people, and it had begun 
to affect the work and we wanted to get it cleared up. That was 
taken care of. 

That is somewhat of an inconclusive reply, but I think it covers 
my ability in the matter. 


Air Force CommManp Conrrot Over Use or Irs ComMuNICATION 
FAciLiries 


Mr. Donnetiy. Let me state here this matter of communication 
facilities in general terms as a concrete part of the command relation- 
ship. Let me state it without going through all of the communications, 
and see if it is agreeable to both sides as to the accuracy of it. The 
district engineer and the area commander, namely, then Colonel Hardy 
were at Rabat. There was a teletype machine there under the control 
of Colonel Hardy, and the radio communication facilities were up at 
Port Lyautey. The deputy district engineer, Colonel Haseman, 
sought, in the discharge of his official duties to send messages through 
the radio facilities from time to time, including one specifically to his 
superior oflicer, Colonel Derby, the district engineer; that the then 
Colonel Hardy, having control of that teletype machine intercepted 
at least one message, and there was a conference between Colonel 
Haseman and then Colonel Hardy. The question of command rela- 
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tionship is, did the then Colonel Hardy—now General Hardy—have 
any right to intercept or refuse to permit the transmission of messages 
by an officer of the Corps of Engineers through his own channels to 
his superiors? 

General Nop. I do not think he had that authority as commander, 
but he certainly had that authority as controller of the radio facility. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Are you speaking, General Nold, of the teletype 
machine ? 

General Noto. Of any communications that he had. 

Mr. Donne.ry. Is that the Air Force's view ? 

General Timpertake The substance of the message, Mr. Donnelly, 
is not known to me. If I was in complete command and there was 
another service’s personnel working with me or under me and I had 
control of the radio facilities or the communication facilities, and a 
inessage went out that was contrary to what was right or wrong, 
depending on the substance of it, I think that I w ould either refuse 
to send the message or send the message quoting the sender and the 
addressee and put my comments on that message. I think T have that 
right. 

Mr. Furcoro. Get it down to a case. Assume a case where an engi- 
neer is sending a message to his immediate superior in the Engineer 
Corps having to do with some phase of engineering work, something 
like that. 

Mr. Donneiy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. Let us assume hypothetically a case where the mes- 
sage being sent is on a proper engineering matter, that the man sending 
it is sending it to his proper superior and that it is not a matter that 
is going to affect international relations or security. Just assume that. 

General Timpertake. I do not know what the message was, but 
I would say in that case that there would be no question but that the 
message would go through, a purely technical message. 

Mr. Furcoro. Who would have the right to say whether it should 
go through or not ? 

Cieneral TimBperLaAke. The commander. 

Mr. Furcoto. The man in charge of the radio station ? 

General Timpertake Yes, sir: or the communications. 

Mr. Davis. As I get it that is one of the functions of command, 
the control of all communication facilities under that command, and 
either the commanding officer, as such, exercises the right to censor 
such messages or designates certain personnel in his command to ex- 
ercise that function. 

General Timpertake. That is correct, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Then anyone either within that branch of the service 

or anyone else who submits a message to that p: articular communica- 
tion facility subjects himself to censorship, if that is what you want 
to call it, or, at least, it is a license to send a message which is always 
subject to the consent of whoever the commanding officer might be. 

Mr. Furcoro. Certainly someone has to command one Ww ay or the 
other. 

General Trwper.ake. I think the Western Union does the same 
thing. 

Mr. Furcoro. Sometimes the people who work there refuse to let 
other people send them too. 
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General Nouv. I do not think anybody has ever questioned the 
right of a commamnder to refuse, as he saw fit, to send messsages. 
The sender of the message may not like it, but the commander still 
has that right. 

Mr. Furcoro. It is just a question of whether he should exercise it 
under those conditions or not, depending on the circumstances. 

General Noup. Of course, if we, who are responsible for construc- 
tion, find that we cannot operate under that system we protest it. 

Mr. Davis. Is the Engineer Corps, as such, comparable to what you 
refer to asa staff function in the Navy, for instance, without authority 
to exercise command regardless ? 

General Notp. No, in the engineers we have both, a role in each. 
I think that, however, has nothing to do with this particular relation- 
ship. Our command would be within the authori itv that was granted. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS OVER COMMAND IN EARLY STAGES OF OPERATIONS IN 
MOROCCO 


Colonel Dersy. I think, perhaps, I might clarify some of this. In 
the beginning I think there was a very definite misunderstanding in 
those days as to who was commanding what. It was never my feeling 
that the district engineer was in any sense under the command of the 
Air Force Commander. While the Corps of Engineers was working 
for the Air Force, my commander was the division engineer in New 
York, and he got his instructions from the Chief of Engineers who 
got his instructions from the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and it 
never occurred to me at any time that as district engineer I was under 
the administrative control of the Air Force Commander in Morocco 
any more than Captain Clark of the Navy was under their control. 

I was over there perfoming a mission for the higher echelon of the 
Air Force, but it did not put me under their local command any more 
than the district engineer back home is under the command of the local 
Air Force or Army commanders. That was the assumption we were 
working on. The Air Force commander had a different assumption. 
It was necessary that we do a certain amount of getting along which, 
generally speaking, we did. 

You will notice here in the early days of April when Colonel Hardy 
first. assumed Air Force command there there were some misunder- 
standings which were later all straightened out, and during the 
summer - relations were extremely cordial, and I never had any trouble 
of that sort, but in the early days there was a very definite misunder- 
standing as to what the command relations were on the local level. 

Mr. Fourcoto. You cert: tainly agree more or less with the statement 
of General Nold. As concerns the communication facilities we are 
speaking of they would be, I suppose, under the responsibility and the 
command of the Air Force, but perhaps there might have been some 
question as to the discretion or the way in which it was exercised. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoio. And I assume that would be so just the same if you 
had a bulldozer there. 

Colonel Derny. There is no question about that. As to communi- 
cations, Colonel Haseman would get in his car and send a message 
over somebody else’s facility. It did not make for extra fast com- 
munication. but it worked all right, and we straightened out those 
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misunderstandings. You always have minor misunderstandings 
arising like that when you have strong officers around a place. 
Mr. Furco.o. There is where an officers’ club comes in handy. 


MESSAGE TO DISTRICT ENGINEER RELATING TO DATE FOR RELEASING SITES 
FOR COMMENCEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritry. Suppose we have Mr. Donnelly tell us what the mes- 
sage is. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The message has to do with the date for the release 
of sites for the commencement of construction. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the date of the message ? 

Mr. Donnetty. The date of the message is April 18, 1951. It is 
addressed to Colonel Derby at New York, and it reads as follows: 


East Atlantie division Corps of Engineers seven five. Item One: Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Sallagar, Special Assistants to the Secretary of the Air Force have recom- 
mended to General Norstad that construction be initiated only at Ksiri, Sidi 
Slimane, and Nouaseur and that no construction be started at Benguerir pending 
further USAF investigation on operational problems. General Norstad this date 
ordered no construction be started but with Hardy’s approval am continuing 
Atlas camp and wells— 


which I understand to be water wells-— 


Item Two: General Challe has received no notification through Freneh Air 
Force channels that technical agreements have been signed or that exchange of 
notes authorizing construction has taken place. Without such formal notifica- 
tion Colonel Hardy specifically forbids initiation any construction. He con- 
tends that as acting area commander he exercises command control over engineer 
operations and will treat any initiation of construction activity in advance 
of French Air Force formal approval as violation of direct orders subject to 
court-martial action. Do I take orders from Hardy. Question. Item Three: 
Monsieur Bonnenfant, Inspector General of Airdromes for French Government 
and Monsier Couprie have authorized immediate initiation of runway con- 
struction at Benguerir and Nouaseur. Because of item two I am delaying con- 
struction but hope French Air Force will clear within next thirty-six hours. 
Item Four: Traffic pattern control problem at Sidi Slimane and Ksiri reported 
resolved and hope for construction authority Sidi Slimane immediately. Item 
Five: Expect to make ground reconnaissance with the Liaision Mission at Ksiri 
this week to resolve any local difficulties on that project. Local politics have 
delayed surveys and erection of contractor's camp this site so that actual con- 
struction probably could not begin for at least ten days after release. Item 
Six: Colonel Hardy insists that any headquarters and headquarters housing 
erected on Nouaseur base must be under his control as base commander in- 
eluding allocation of quarters. Consider this attitude serious deterrent to con- 
struction our headquarters at Nouaseur and am reviewing sites in Casablanea for 
housing with hope to use existing lease facilities for officers. Item Seven: The 
life in Morocco is frustrating. Inform Atlas of foregoing. Signed Haseman. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Donnelly, could I interrupt a minute? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes. 

General TrweerLake. Is this an executive session / 

Mr. Donnety. Yes. 

General Timpernake. That is all right. IT was not sure. 

Mr. Donnetry. It will be written by the reporters. 

General TimpBertake. That is all right. 

Mr. Furcoto. T am sure everybody knows life in Morocco is frus- 
trating. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. DonneLLy. Was this, Colonel Haseman, the message ultimately 
transmitted ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Would you relate the circumstances of the first 
message you drafted, and the things which developed after that. 

Colonel Haseman. As I recall those circumstances, the original 
message contained the same subject matter expressed perhaps in 
different words, and possibly more critical words. That message, as 
I recall it, was dispatched on the 17th of April. 

I received a call from General Hardy the morning of the 18th of 
April, reviewed the original message with him, and reviewed his desire 
either to add his comments to the message or to have me rewrite the 
message. 

I rewrote the message as you have read it, and it was dispatched on 
the 18th of April 1951. 

Mr. Riney. This message was dispatched from General Hardy’s 
headquarters / 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir: that message was dispatched from Port 
Lyautey, as I recall it; not through the teletype in General Hardy's 
headquarters. 

Mr. Rirey. In other words, this message was refused over the tele- 
type, and you sent it through the naval facilities; is that right? 

Colonel Haseman. Not exactly, sir. The original draft of the 
message was questioned. After discussing it with General Hardy, 
and getting his comments on it and his recommendations for editing 
it, I did so edit it, but sent it to Port Lyautey and had it dispatched 
directly by the naval communications office there. 

Mr. Riney. Did he approve this message / 

Colonel Haseman. I do not think he did, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Any questions / 

Mr. Furcoio. As I understand it, from your testimony, you appar- 
ently went down there with a message and had some discussion with 
Colonel Hardy about the message, and there were some suggestions 
made whereby you were going to revise it. 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. You then changed it according to this. 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. Then, as 1 understand it, for whatever the reason 
may be you apparently did not return to Colonel Hardy and submit 
it to him again / 

Colonel . aseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro, You got it to the destination by other means ? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. Perhaps you might have thought that he either was 
not going to approve it or there might have been some unpleasantness : 
but, to get down to the actual fact of the matter, the fact of the matter 
is that he never did actually refuse to send this. 

Colonel Haseman. No, sir. He never refused to send that message, 
because [ had it sent without putting it through his communication 
facility. 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes. You may have felt in your own mind he would 
refuse, or something else: but, to get to the actual fact, the fact is 
that he never did refuse this message ? 


— 
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Colonel Haseman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. I do not want to cause any more feeling than there 
may or may not be; but, if it is not going to do so, | would like to 
ask: Was this conversation you had with him about the first message 
relatively pleasant ? 

Colonel Haseman. Oh, yes, sir. He requested that I not send it in 
the form it was written, and that either one of two things be done: 
<ither his comments be included with each paragraph—it is broken 
up in paragraphs—and send the original version, or to rewrite it in 
accordance with his request to modify it into a form acceptable to 
him, without any comment by him. 

Mr. Furcoro. It might have been one of two different situations. 
One where he would say: “By God: _ are not going to send this 
message. You ean do such-and-such”; or, on the other hand, it might 
have been a situation somewhat along the line you have described, 
where he apparently indicated he would like to see it in different form 
and then would let it go through. 

Did you ever get the impression that he was actually saying: “This 
is not going to go in this form?” Or did you rather get the impression 
that he was saying to you: “I certainly would prefer it a great deal 
more if you ché inged this around or did such-and-such ?” 

Colonel Haseman. I did the impression, sir. it would be wise to 
correct it. 

Mr. Furcoro. That is a good answer. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Did vou not have to get a release of that communication, 
or at least approval of the sending of it from some naval officer at 
Port Lyautey? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. The routine on a normal message, sir, 
was that I would send the message out there to the teletype at the Air 
Force mission’s office, and the messenger would hand it to the com- 
munications sergeant, who put it on the wire and let it go. The same 
would be true if it went tothe Navy. It would go to the Navy Com- 
munications Center, and some chief petty officer in charge there would 
accept the message and throw it on the wire. 

Colonel Derny. The district was working for me. I think it was a 
proper message for him to want to send directly to me. I can see how 
he would want to be able to talk to his boss, as to just how he felt 
about things. 

Mr. Furcoto. How many times before, if at all, had there been 
experiences or situations like this? Just roughly? Was this the 
first time? 

Colonel Haseman. This was the first I am aware of, sir. I think 
this was the first time it arose, and it only arose two or three times. 
They were all within a period of one week, which was a critical week, 
when we were trying to get the work started. There was a great deal 
of uncertainty as to what could or should be done. 

Mr. Davis. This facility at Port Lyautey was a naval communica- 
tions facility, as I understand it. Who did exercise the control, in the 
sense of being the releasing officer for that facility? Did you exercise 
that, General Hardy? 

General Harpy. No, sir. That was exercised by the commander of 
Port Lyautey, a naval officer, Captain Clark by name. 
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Colonel Drersy. In other words, he extended the courtesies of that 
facility of his both to the Army and to the Air Force. It never oc- 
curred to them to go into the question of any interservice discussions 

that Colonel Haseman and General Hardy may have had. 

Mr. Furcovo. He was not being taken to task at all? 

Colonel Drersy. No. Exactly. 

Mr. Davis. Did any naval officer ever discuss any message with you, 
or within your knowledge with any of your Air Force officers, with 
respect to the content or the form of any communications ? 

General Harpy. No, sir. You are speaking to me, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Harpy. No, sir. We had an agreement with him that we 
sunply went up there and asked him if he would transmit messages 
for us, and he agreed to do it. He took no responsibility about any- 
thing else. The accuracy of the statements there was nothing to him. 

Mr. Davis. There was no such agreement between you and the 
officers of the Corps of Engineers with respect to the wire facility at 
Rabat. Is that correct, General Hardy ¢ 

General Harpy. Our Rabat communications were completely under 
my control. ay I controlled it as a command thing, just like 
anything else. The Navy controlled theirs. Under what rules I do 
not know. I knew that they would send a crypto message or in the 
clear, Whatever we requested. They acted merely as a transmission 
agency. 

Mr. Davis. That was a different relationship, then, betwen you and 
the naval people at Port Lyautey, from the relationship between you 
and the engineer people at Rabat. 

General Harpy. Well, yes, sir; in that I controlled everything 
within my mission in Morocco that was under my command. The 
Navy never was under my command, and it was merely a matter of 
assistance and courtesy from the Navy that they were willing to 
transmit messages from us. Lf they had refused, the only thing we 
could do would have been to use commercial facilities. But if the 
Navy had refused—I could not imagine why they should—then I could 
not force them to transmit messages. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, you have told us about you and the Navy. 
Now tell us about the engineers and you. 

General Harpy. Well, at the time I controlled the ig sae eae 
there. This is on the subject of communications. Therefore, they had 
no authority to send anything over my communications unless I per- 
mitted the thing to be sent over the communications that belonged 
to me, 

Mr. Davis. Well, could not the Navy have said the same to you ‘ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What you are saying, in effect, then, is that the only way 
we can assure that all branches of the service are going to have com 
munications with their superiors in the continental United States is 
for every one of them to - ave a separate Communications service, 

General Harpy. No, si 

Mr. Davis. Why are ih not saying that? 

General Harpy. Because there is no reason in the world why any- 
one, to my knowledge, under the conditions existing at the time- 








there is no reason why we should refuse to transmit that informatic 
to anyone unless there was something there which I believed would 
furnish wrong information which would end: inger our position there. 
If that, in my ; judgment, was the case, then I insisted that the message 
be complete and not omit what I thought was vital information. 

If I may say one more thing, I would like to express the thing i: 
this way: That the message in question here we never refused to trans 
mit. I simply stated that I would transmit that thing word for word 
but that I would add my comments. 

Mr. Davis. Well, what was our objection to that, Colonel Haseman / 

Colonel Haseman. None, sir. It was that alternative, or to re 
phrase it in a more acceptable manner. It seemed to me that send 
ing a message which General Hardy felt required further clarifies- 
tion by him was unnecessarily stirring up trouble; so, I rephrased 
the thing. 

Mr. Davis. Did you then notify the then Colonel Hardy that you 
had sent the message? 

Colonel Haseman. I do not recall that I did, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Was your action in that case based on your personal 
feeling that Colonel Hardy did not have any right to exercise that 
course of action with respect to your communications ? 

Colonel Hasreman, I felt, sir, that I ought to be able to tell my com 
manding officer my own sentiments and feelings and impressions; that 
my allegiance was to my commanding officer ‘directly : and solely. 

‘Mr. Davis. Certainly in the far cor ners of the earth, where you have 
different branches of the armed services, somebody has to be the boss 
in that area. In this case is it not true that Colonel Hardy was the 
boss in that particular part of north Africa? 

Colonel Derry. It never occurred to me he was, sir. He did not 
boss Captain Clark in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Rirey. What was that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Derry. He did not boss Captain Clark in any sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Ritry. Who was Captain Clark? 

Colonel Derny. He was commander of the naval facilities, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, is there any directive of any kind which you know 
of in effect today which clarifies the situation as to who is the boss in 
north Africa? 

Colonel Haseman. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does anybody know of any clarification in that respect / 

General TrapertaKke. Going back to the French agreement, sir, b) 
agreement the Air Force for this project was the boss. There was 
never any question here in Washington to that effect. 

Now, there are all kinds of different bosses, as you know, for dif 
ferent purposes. For instance, the Chief of Naval Forces, Atlantic 
and Eastern Mediterranean, is charged with logistic planning for all 
of north Africa. So, if a N avy operation is going on out of Port 
Lyautey—this is s planning only—and_ their plans conflict. with the 

Air Force plans of that whole complex of bases, he, as unified com 
mander, speaks for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to settle those conflicts. 
If he cannot, he refers it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Norstad is charged with administrative control of all 
USAF forces in Europe and north Africa. 
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There is an Allied control over there, also, sir. When we deal with 
allies and what not, the chain of command becomes very complicated. 
SHAPE has a certain amount of control in this area. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, may I add something to that 

I would like to be corrected by Colonel Derby or General Nold 
if lam wrong. 

This subject of the area control and administration over there, 
which I mentioned when I first said something here, was thoroughly 
discussed with General Nold, and we pointed out that there had to 
be an area control and that the district engineer working for the Air 
Force had to come under that over-all area and administrative control. 

I also discussed it with Colonel Derby on one or more occasions when 
he was in Washington. Whether or not they agreed that that con- 
trol had to be exercised is another question. 1 do not know whether 
they did agree or not, but I do know I discussed it with both of them 
and stated that that control had to exist, that it was essential. 

Mr. Riney. General, in enstruction work in the zone of the interior, 
do you know whether or not it is the usual procedure for the project 
engineer to communicate with his district office when he is in doubt 
as to his authority ¢ 

General Myers. I do not know whether it has been done or not. 

Mr. Ritry. General Nold, can you answer that ¢ 

General Myers. Whether it would be the usual thing is in doubt. 

General Noup. Certainly it has been. 

Mr. Ritey. The question that arises in my mind is whether or not 
this action of Colonel Haseman’s was any different from the usual 
procedure that the Engineers followed. 

General TimBperLtake. You are back to the substance of the message, 
Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

General TimperLake. You are back to the substance of the message. 

Mr. Riney. 1 want to know whether or not it is usual for the Engi- 
neers to contact the district office to clarify the position. 

General Timpertaket. Well, sir, it is not usual in our service to quote 
somebody else in a message, or his opinion, or his decision or some- 
thing, without clearing that message with the man you quote, in a 
situation like that. 

I think that is what Colonel Haseman was doing when he took it 
up there. Since he talked to Hardy, he cleared it with Hardy, and 
they had a little difference of opinion on how the thing should be 
worded. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, would it not have been proper for the Air Force 
and the Engineers to clarify this thing and issue a directive so that 
everybody on the ground would have known what his position was 
and what his authority was‘ Somebody in the higher echelon, it 
seems to me, should have made that clear. 

General TimperLake. Well, I thought it was clear, sir, because I 
had talked to either General Nold or General Hardin on this subject 
in the early stages of this project. What was the date of that message ? 

Mr. Donneuiy. This was April 18, 1951. 

General Timpertake. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 











General Timpertake. On the 10th of March, on this very subject. 
It was a telephone conversation. It was my understanding it was 
perfectly clear with him. 

Mr. Ritey. Were any orders issued ¢ 

General ‘Timpertake. 1 do not know, sir. That is their ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any record on that? 

Mr. Donnewiy. No, sir. My understanding has been, from Colone! 
Derby and Colonel Haseman, that General Hamilton, before he left, 
had established the working relationship with the Corps of Engineers, 
and apparently, at least from Colonel Derby, I learned that he un 
derstood the problem of the working relationship. 


DISCUSSION OF AUTILORITY REQUIRED TO RELEASE SITES POR CONSTRUCTION 


Now, to give the background of the reason for this message, there 
Was a question of the release of the sites to commence construction. 
The sites could not be released until the exchange of notes with the 
French Government, and until notice of the exchange of notes had 
come down through the proper command, whatever that is. I think 
that is the problem here. You are getting into this area of alleged 
bitterness in the operations over there. 

The district engineer was under an urgent request from the Air 
Force to expedite construction to the fullest, and Colonel Derby told 
me that General Hamilton had said that he, Colonel Derby, could 
begin construction just as soon as he received notice of the exchange 
of notes. Is that right, Colonel Derby / 

Colonel Derny. That is correct, and IT so wired Colonel Haseman 


the day I received notice over the phone from Paris that the exchange 
of notes had taken place. In my message I said to him: 


This is your authority to start work. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now we are getting into the real basic disagreement. 

Mr. Rinry. Where did you send that message ? 

Colonel Derny. From New York. 

Mr. Ritey. From New York? 

Colonel Derry. I had been in Paris with General Hamilton. We 
had come back together, or I had come back the day before he did, 
and then he followed me back. I had received word over the telephone 
from the Embassy in Paris that the exchange of notes had taken 
place on the 13th of April. It was the 14th I found that out. 1 
immediately sent a wire to Haseman (in accordance with the under- 
standing I had with General Hamilton) : 

This is your authority to start work, 


Mr. Donneriy. So we have Colonel Derby issuing an order to his 
subordinate. His subordinate attempts to carry out the order. Then 
you get the command relationship, Colonel Hardy said: “If you do 
before I give the word I will initiate immediate action to have you 
court-martialed and replaced.” 

Is that a correct statement, Colonel Haseman ? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fourcoio. What was that statment ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read it. 
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This is dated April 17, 1951. It isa memorandum signed by Colone! 
Haseman. 

1. On April 16 this headquarters received radiograms from the New York 
Office 





meaning Colonel Derby— 


confirming an exchange of notes with the French Government, and Ambassador 
Bruce, which authorized initiation of construction for air bases in Morocco. 
Same date, USAF mission, Morocco, received radiogram from Wiesbaden Col- 
firming that the technical agreements had been signed. 


As of April 16 it came both ways. 
2. As of April 17, 1951, General Challe 
He was the French representative— 


had not received confirmation of the signature of the Government agreements 
through the French Air Force channels. On this basis Colonel iiardy, USAF, act 
ing area Commander, stated specifically that the district engineer would not 
initiate any construction until orders had been received through General 
Challe by the USAF mission that construction was authorized. lie further 
stated that as area commander he exercised controls over the operations of the 
district engineer and that initiation of Construction prior to authorization trom 
him would constitute a violation of direct orders which could be the subject 
for court-martial charges. 

38. During the afternoon of Apfil 17, 1951, at a conference with Colonel Hardy, 
[ specificaiiy asked what action would be taken should I start construction 
under the authorization forwarded be by radiogram, New York, and Colonel 
Hardy replied I could not start construction, that I did not have authority to 
resume— 


1 assume that is “assume”— 


responsibility for starting construction and that should I start construction and 
any incident embarrassing to the USAF arose as ua result, he would initiate 
immediate action to have me court-martialed and replaced. 

4. At meetings on the 16th and 17th of April with Monsieur Bonnenfant and 
Monsieur Couprie we were given specific authority to begin construction of run- 
ways and related facilities at Nouaseur and Benguerir. Colonel Hardy contends 
that neither Monsieur Couprie or Monsieur Bonnenfant have the authority to 
authorize such construction and that such authorization must come through the 
French Air Force, through General Challe. 

5. In view of the above I have instructed Atlas Constructors to withhold any 
dirt-moving operations at Nouaseur pending further discussion with Colonel 
Hardy and probably until receipt of authorization for construction through the 
French Air Force. 

6. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar, special assistants to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Finletter, after discussions with Colonel Hardy and Air Force repre- 
sentatives, have dispatched a cable to Wiesbaden to General Norstad recom- 
mending that coustruction be initiated only at Ksiri, Sidi Slimane, and Nouaseur, 
and that no construction be started at Benguerir due to the unfavorable climate 
and difficulty they anticipate regarding water supply. This cable was sent on 
April 17, 1951, and an answer is expected from General Norstad this date. The 
cable was sent without reference to or conference with the district engineer or 
any of his representatives and appears to be a usurpation of a district engineer's 
responsibilities and authority. 

It is signed by “L. L. Haseman, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
heers, deputy district engineer,” and a copy went to the East Atlantic 
district, rear echelon. 

Before we get into a discussion of that memorandum I have here 
the follow-up document. 

Mr. Furcoro. It may be inserted, without objection. 
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Mr. Donnewty. It is a letter to Colonel Haseman from then Colo: 
Hardy dated April 17,1951, which may be a misdate. Colonel Hard, 
may have meant it to be April 19. 

Subject: Construction. 
To: Lt. Col. L. L. Haseman, United States Corps of Engineers. 

1. Relative our conversation April 19, 1951, this letter constitutes author 
to begin construction on the following bases: 

(a) Nouaseur. 

(b) Sidi Slimane. 

(¢) Mechra bel Ksiri. 

2. No construction will be started at Benguerir until your headquarters is 
ficinlly notified by this office. 

That is signed by Wilfrid H. Hardy, colonel, USAF, area cou 
mander, That is the end of the letter. 

Colonel] Haseman, what date did you receive that letter / 

Colonel Haseman. As I recall it, it was received April 20, 1951, si 

Mr. Ritey. General Hardy, the facts stated there are essentia!|) 
correct / 

General Harpy. The majority of them are; yes, sir. Some of then 
are maccurate. 

Mr. Riney. In what way are they inaccurate, in your opinion ¢ 


MISUNDERSTANDING AS TO SOURCE OF AUTHORIZATION FOR NOTIFICATION 
TO BEGIN CONSTRUCTION 


General Harpy. Well, in the first place there is no one that had au 
thority. This was a Government-to-Government agreement followed 
by a technical agreement between the French Air Force and the 
United States Air Force, and, therefore, we did not have the right 
to start operation on any land in any district, to move natives or take 
over their land, until we were told so by the French Air Force. The) 
would get it through their Government, it is true. 

Mr. Ritey. Who was the transmitting agent 

General Harpy. The commander of the French Air Force in Mo 
rocco, IT have that in writing from him, that until he gives me the 
word nothing could be done. In all subsequent acquisition of land, 0: 
remission of land, which is perhaps better, it had to go through an 
official pretocol for the land to be turned over to an Air Force ofticer. 
not to anyonee Ise. It was from the French Air Force to a United 
States Air Force officer, who then turned around and told the eng: 
neers to go to work on it. 

Mr. Ritey. Was there any impropriety, in your opinion, of a sub 
ordinate officer asking his superior to clarify his position 4 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Colonel Derspy. On that matter of the interpretation of the agree 
ment, it was always my understanding that anything that the Frenc! 
Liaison Mission would allow us to de would have been perfectly /! 
right. Actually, in order not to cause any further disturbance on an) 
subsequent turn-over of property, we did go through that rather 
elaborate ritual of having the French Control Civile man, the Frenc!: 
Air Force man, an American Air Force man, and an Engineer al! 
assemble on the ground, and the French Control Civile man would 
turn tothe French Air Force man and say, “There it is.” and then tli 
French Air Force man would turn to the American Air Force man and 
say, “Now it is yours,” and then the American Air Force man would 
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turn to the Engineer man and say, “Now it is yours; you can go to 
work.” 

That all struck me as being an unnecessarily elaborate performance 
which was not required by the explicit terms of the agreement, though 
we did it in the interest of keeping peace in the family. It always 
-eemed to me that the agreement would have permitted us to go ahead 
and start work and carry on that thing by an exchange of letters sub- 
sequent to the fact, but we got that kind of thing straightened out 
subsequent to this incident. I do not feel that it is a matter that is of 
too great importance. We did subsequently get the thing ironed out, 
and arrived at a working agreement as to how it was to be done. 

General Harpy. Well, sir, what Colonel Derby says is essentially 
correct. [feel T should enlarge on it a little bit. [It was important. 
It was terrifically important. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Uprron. May I say just one thing? 

As Colonel Haseman suggested, I think we ought to keep this in 
perspective. These difficulties only arose over a period of a very few 
days, right at the end of the negotiations with the French. It seems 
to me the principal difficulty is not with regard to the command rela- 
tionships among the American forces, but it simply was a misunder- 
standing as to how the official notification was to come. 

As I recall it, General Hamilton had told Colonel Derby he was to 
proceed with construction when he was notified, but it was not stated 
who was to be the one to notify him. TI think there was simply a lack 
of mutual understanding as to what the channels were, to receive final 
notification and the final stamp of approval, when the United States 
could actually proceed with construction. I think probably there was 
not a general understanding on the part of Colonel Derby and Colonel 
Haseman that the normal practice in this type of international nego- 
tiation is that before any action is taken the notification has to come 
down to the local governmental channels of the foreign government 
involved. Actually I think the difficulty revolved around something 
just as simple as that. 

Colonel Haseman. [ might say in that connection, Mr. Furcolo, 
that it was my understanding that the French Liaison Mission which 
was established by the Government agreements, to coordinate and 
simplify our relations with all French governmental agencies there, 
as the official agent of the French Government for the construction 
work, would be the authority which would notify us when construc- 
tion would start. The head of that organization in Morocco was 
M. Couprie. When, on the 16th he told me, “You can go ahead and 
build.” [assumed that was the official notification so far as the French 
end of it was concerned. 

My understanding was different from that of General Hardy. His 
understanding was that the French Air Force Command was the 
one to say “Go.” 

Mr. Urron. I think it is understandable, and it arises out of a dis- 
tinction between the technical and the diplomatic-governmental chan- 
nels. 

I would like to add one sentence off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Furcoio, I wanted to ask you just for my own information 
as much as anything, General, this question: Part of your answer 
a little while ago indicated that perhaps this might be a practice in 
the services, but when you said that you in effect told Colonel Hase 
man that if that message went through you were going to tack onto 
the end of it your own comments, just as a civilian, it would be my 
impression that certainly you undoubtedly had the right to refuse 
the use of a facility under.your command: but I bam would 
equally question the right of someone to tack onto the same message 
his own comments. IT would not see any objection to a separate mes 
sage which perhaps was only separated from it by 4 or 5 seconds, but 
actually in the services do you have that right ¢ 

General Harpy. Well, I can explain why T put it that way. I felt 
that the message would all be transmitted at : ag same time, and who 
ever received it would have the complete story in one message. 

Mr. Furceio. Yes. 

General Harpy. There was no real reason why T could not have made 
it a seperate message. 

General Noup. If this will help, Mr. Chairman, [ do not question 
General Hardy’s right or propriety on that at all. 

Mr. Furcoro, I wanted to ask you one question, General, somewhat 
on the same subject we have been discussing. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY BY AIR Force ro Hrapquarrers Evrorr 
AT WEISBADEN 


DESIRABILITY OF AIR FORCE DIRECTIVES BEING FURNISHED TO CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS RATHER THAN TO OPERATING DISTRICT 


In your general statement a few minutes ago you stated that you 
would like to have the Air Force furnish directives to the Chief of En- 
gineers rather than direct to an operating district. Did T understand 
that correctly ¢ 

General Nop. That is correct. 

Mr. Furco.o. I wonder if you would include even the small details: 
or did you intend to have it apply only to the large part of the opera 
tions ¢ 

General Notp. No, sir; not all the details. But within the normal 
relationship, small details do not get to the point of a directive. They 
are agreed upon. 

Mr. Furcoio. Yes. 

General Noip. Usually a change in directive involves considerable 
expense. Maybe a change of design. It may be that the local man 
wants a building twice the size. We then run into funding difficulties. 
Hence there is the desire to have the directives come to the center. 

Mr. Furcono. In other words, when you use the word “directive 
you comprehend a large-scale oper ation rather than details? 

General Noip. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro, T understand. 

Colonel Derny. You comprehend any thing that could not be agreed 
upon locally. In other words, suppose one of the local people would 
ask us to do something in carrying out the directive that we did not 
think fell within its scope. 
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Mr. Furcorw. I felt for a moment that you wanted to bypass all of 
that informal getting together. 

General Norp. No. 

Mr. Furcoto. Which to me was the heart and strength of the operat- 
ing procedure. 

General Nouv. I do not believe we could operate anywhere if you 
gave that up. 

Did you have a comment, General Timberlake ? 

General Timpertaker. I would like to explain to the chairman that 
this was a peculiar situation. 

In the zone of the interior, in the continental United States, we 
carry out our business with the Corps of Engineers exactly as he 
describes it. Now, in certain overseas areas even though the work 
is done by people who are Engineer officers, (he money is actually 
given to the theater, or to the Air Force Commander, and he in turn 
vives it to the Engineers. I am talking about Japan now. 

Mr. Furcoto. We want to get into that in a few minutes. 

Mr. Donne iy. This will take a couple of days. 

General TimpertaAke. When the work is done by the Engineer 
officer, the technical control is by the Corps of Engineers, but the 
actual control is from the theater. This is a peculiar situation, but 
not the only peculiar one. 

The Greenland job was done just exactly as General Nold described. 
Over here we had a far-off place. We had given General Norstad 
the authority and responsibility, and it was our attempt to give him 
the means of doing the job that we issued that June 21 directive. 

I just wanted to point out that this was a peculiar situation, but 
not the only one. There was a very fine job done up in Greenland. 

General Myrrs. May I add something to that, sir? 

Mr. Furcoio. Yes. 

General Myers. This business of transferring all your responsi- 
bility by this June directive to General Norstad’s headquarters, as 
General Timberlake pointed out, was not without precedent, and 
we did have one exception to our general practice in the United States, 
where we had agreed with the Engineers by written agreement that 
all authorities would be decentralized. That was at the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, where the Corps of Engineers set 
up a district down there. The Air Force had its commander and 
mission there. All the funds and the directives were issued by the 
Air Force local man to the district direct. That was one exception. 
« General Nop. I agree, Mr. Chairman. That was Tullahoma. 

General Myers. Yes. 

General Notp. However, that was near enough so that we had im- 
mediate access to the district engineer. The Air Force in that case 
desired to omit the division engineer, feeling that they could save the 
overhead expenses, and because of our close relationship with the field 
agency to the job it would expedite it. We agreed, but we in turn 
required the district engineer to have a slightly different relationship 
tous than he had in the normal case. Each directive which was fur- 
nished was promptly transmitted to us so that we could keep track 
of the changes in funding or other complications which would develop. 
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REASON FOR OBJECTIONS OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Now, it should be stated with respect to the June 21, 1951, directive. 
to which we objected, the objection applied primarily to that one thing. 
that in the directive to the Commander in Chief, Air Forces in Europe, 
it directed him in the discharge of his responsibilities to issue directive- 
to the district engineer. Our protest was based on the fact that w: 
felt we could not operate in that fashion. The Chief of Engineers 
would be out of the picture, and the division engineer would be oui 
of the picture because of the great distances and the difficulties o/ 
transmission. We felt that in such a case, if that were the way it had 
to operate, the Chief of Engineers should be relieved of thy 
responsibility. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I read, General Nold, this paragraph 7 of thi 
June 21, 1951, directive to USAFE at Wiesbaden, from the Chief o/ 
Staff of the Air Force. 

7. You are advised that subsequent to the issuance of the directive to th: 
Chief of Engineers referred to in preceding paragraph 6 as enclosure No. 3 | 
will be your responsibility to issue all directives for accomplishment of all 
projects in the area under your jurisdiction. Your directives will be issued to 
the district engineer of the Office of the Chief of Engineers wherever such distric! 
engineer operates within your jurisdiction, or to such other agencies as will be 
selected by you where the Corps of Engineers is not operating. 

Is that the paragraph to which you make reference ¢ 

General Noup. That is the paragraph. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did the Corps of Engineers object to that arrange 
ment / 

General Nop. We objected because we did not think it was practical 

Mr. Donne iy. My understanding is that this arrangement was not 
changed until October 1951. 

General Notp. On paper that is so, but we advised the Air Fore: 
informally, that being impractical, we would require the district 
engineer to deal with us. Except for the uncertainty of getting the 
paper work squared away so that there was a clear-cut meeting o! 
the minds on it, it did not hamper us materially. 

Mr. Donnexiy. Mr. Chairman, the next subject matter is fairly 
long. 

Mr. Furcoro. It is fairly lengthy / 

Mr. Donnewiy. Yes, it is. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoio. We will recess until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order and I will ask Mrs 
Donnelly to continue with the hearing. 

Mr. Donne.ty. General Nold, when we recessed at lunch time yo 
mentioned to me a letter which you had reflecting on this matter ot 
the Corps of Engineers’ opposition to the delegation by the Head 
quarters of the Air Force to Wiesbaden. Did you want to give w- 
some comments at this time on that / 

General Noto. Thank you. Mr. Donnelly. The discussion would 
not be complete in respect to this directive of June 21 unless our rep!) 
stating the opposition were known. We offered a remedy and stated 
why we feared that plan. I would be glad to submit a copy of that 
for the record. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May this be inserted in the record at this point 
Mr. Chairman ¢ 
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General Noto. It can be read if you desire, or 1 will pass a copy to 
ihe Air Force for refreshment of their memory. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it may be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

JULY 7, 1951. 
Subject: United States Air Force construction, French Morocco. 
Yo: Chief of Staff, Headquarters, USAF, Washington 25, D.C. 

1. Reference is made to classified letter from your office dated June 21, 1951, 
file AFMAI-CO-12, on the above subject. Your June 21 letter enclosed a copy 
of a classified letter to the Commander in Chief, United States Air Force, Europe, 
on the same subject. 

2. In furtherance of your request, I am authorizing the district engineer to 
maintain direet contact with the Commander in Chief, United States Air Force, 
Europe. However, I suggest that the broad wording of paragraph 2 of your 
letter to the Commander in Chief, United States Air Force, Europe, be modified 
hy more specific instructions as indicated below. The Commander in Chief, 
United States Air Force, Europe, is, | assume, being delegated the authorities 
formerly held by your headquarters, which includes the responsibility for seeing 
that your construction program is accomplished properly. On the other hand, 
as head of the construction agency, I consider that technical supervision of 
design and construction is my responsibility. Consequently, | feel possible mis- 
understandings might be avoided if a letter from your headquarters to the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Air Force, Europe, pointed out that, while re- 
quirements as to advance planning and design criteria, approval of plans, and 
issuance of design and construction directives are his responsibility, the opera- 
tional control of the east Atlantic district will be accomplished by the Chief of 
Engineers. 

3. This operational control will include use by the district engineer of engi- 
neering and design manuals, outline specifications, and definitive drawings dis- 
tributed by the Chief of Engineers, to the maximum extent possible, in order to 
establish, with your concurrence, the quality of construction for the Air Force. 
It will also include prescribed procedures for administration of contracts and 
for on-the-site supervision of construction. 

4. In order to maintain desirable controls, it is requested that directives be 
issued by the Commander in Chief, United States Air Force, Europe, to the Chief 
of Engineers with copies furnished to the district engineer, east Atlantic dis- 
trict. The logistical support of these overseas bases is vital and must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the on-the-site construction, If such support is not 
effective the construction effort becomes inefficient, uneconomical, and the work 
will not be accomplished. 

Lewis A. Pick, 
Major General, Chicf of Engineers. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Nold, I understand that this letter of July 
i‘, Which has been inserted in the record constitutes the objection of the 
Chief of Engineers to this delegation by the Air Force 

General Noxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And that the Chief of Engineers in the last para- 
eraph indicated that the delegation by the Air Force could only be 
workable if copies of any directives issued by Wiesbaden be furnished 
io the Chief of Engineers, as well as to the district engineer ¢ 

General Notp. No, it was not exactly that. We asked that directives 
be issued to us, if they wished to delegate authority, and that a copy 
be sent to the district in order to expedite it. 

Mr. Donnetity. Was that done / 

General Noup. No, sir. You will find in the discussions that fol- 
lowed even before the Air Force finally withdrew this directive we 
conducted the work just about as we had in the past. There only re- 
inained the addition of some directives that were issued by the Euro- 
pean Commander where he alone had the funds. I think the district 
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engineer will confirm the fact that they only made for minor confusio: 

Colonel Derry. He only issued one such directive, as T remember 
it, and T told him in the interest of getting along with the job T would 
accept that one and go ahead with it, but my instructions were that I 
was to take directives only from the chief, and T requested in the future 
éhat they comply with the procedure described in this letter and send 
(lirectives to the Chief of Engineers, but during all that period there 
was only one construction directive issued, certainly only one by the 
commanding general at Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Donnetry. Is there anything further on this subject. 

Mr. Rinry. General Nold, would the tone of this memorandum ex- 
change between the Chief of Engineers and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force indicate that there was some difference of opinion on the 
engineering technical construction program or the carrying out of 
the program ? 

General Noip. No, sir, I think not. It simply indicated a difference 
of opinion as to whether the scheme was workable administratively. 

Mr. Rirry. This had to do with the administration and not the 
actual engineering work ? 

General Notp. That is correct. Directly it had nothing to do with 
the engineering work, but, as vou can see, that would be the indirect 
effect. If directives were given on the spot without the Chief of 
Engineers coming into the picture it might lead to technical difficulties 
over which he then would have no control. 

Mr. Riney. The exchange of these memoranda does show, however. 
that. there was a question there of a difference of opinion on the 
administration, 

General Notp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And vou were trving to settle it? 

General Noro. Yes, sir. 

General TimprerLtake. Mr. Chairman, when this was issued it was 
talked over, and there was a difference of opinion between our office 
and General Nold’s office, and this was done to try to get supervision 
closer to the job, and we were looking forward to General Norstad 
having the supervision of all construction in France, Belgium, and 
what not, in connection with this French program as we know it at 
this time, and this was our first step to put in his hands the means of 
controlling all of that. 

This is a formal memorandum that you see in front of vou, but it 
represents a lot of thought in conference between General Myers. 
General Nold and myself and between General Nold and Genera! 
Myers, and the one item that they talked about was the GlobeCom 
item where funds were given to General Norstad’s headquarters «i- 
rectly to get the work done. That brought forth a telephone call from 
General Hardin or General Nold—I talked to both of them, I am not 
sure which one it was, and resulted from the funding requirements 
request. We wished to obtain an accounting of the funds that had 
been spent, and that brought up clearly the question of how we could 
expect the Chief of Engineers to be responsible for that accounting 
for funds unless the man in the field that was receiving the funds 
received them through the Chief of Engineers. That made us re- 
study this thing. Even though as I gathered, and as General Nold 
has said, there has been no serious hindrance to the work up to that 
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time. Upon that we issued our directive changing the thing back to 
the way the engineers originally wanted it so ‘all construction diree- 
tives would go through the Corps of Engineers and General Norstad 
then just had the role of a customer to give guidance as to what he 
desired. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Furcolo, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Furcoio. No. 

Mr. Rivey. I have no further questions on this. 


Arr Force ComManp Conrrot Over Use or Irs ComMuNIcATIONS 
FACILITIES 


ORDER ABANDONING BENGUERIR AS A BASE FOR MEDIUM BOMBERS 


Mr. Donnetty. Now, the next incident in which General Hardy 
was involved was the order abandoning Benguerir as a proposed base 
for medium bombers. 

We have in Colonel Haseman’s memorandum of April 17, 1951, the 
following: 

6. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar, special assistants to Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Finletter, after discussions with Colonel Hardy and Air Force repre- 
sentatives, have dispatched a cable to Wiesbaden to General Norstad recom 
mending that construction be initiated ouly at Ksiri, Sidi Slimane, and Nouas- 
seur, and that no construction be started at Benguerir due to the unfavorable 
climate and difficulty they anticipate regarding water supply. This cable was 
sent on April 17, 1951, and an answer is expected from General Norstad this 
date. The cable was sent without reference to or conference with the district 
engineer or any of his representatives and appears to be a usurpation of a district 
engineer's responsibilities and authority. 


That, as I said, is from Colonel H[aseman’s memorandum. 


DISCUSSION OF REASON FOR NOT SENDING MESSAGE RELATIVE TO SUSPENSION 
OF CONSTRUCTION AT BENGUERIR 


Now, Colonel Haseman drafted a cable to General Norstad at Wies 
baden with a copy to the district engineer at New York, and my in- 
formation from Colonel Haseman is that General Hardy, or thie: 
Colonel Hardy, refused to permit the transmission of this cable and 
instead indicated that he would be in Wiesbaden within a matter of 
several days and would discuss it with General Norstad. Ts that con 
rect, Colonel Haseman / 

Colonel Haseman. It is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me read this message : 

Kast Atlantic District Corps of Engineers eight four reference your cable dated 
upproximately one eight April suspending construction on the Benguerir Airbase 
site. 

In other words, Colonel Haseman is referring to a cable from Gen- 
eral Norstad of April 18 which suspended construction on the Ben 
guerir site, and, continuing the quotation : 


and to the visit of inspection by personnel of your headquarters on April 21 with 
regard to subject eable. From the construction point of view desire to point 
out that alternate airdrome sites presenting the ease of Construction and the 
existing rail and highway communication facilities that are available at the 
Benguerir site are virtually nonexistent in Moroceé. Climatic conditions at this 
site aside from reported annual dust storms during the summer are no worse 
than will be found at any other location in Morocco except sites within 5 miles 
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of the ocean. Local French Government responsible for land acquisition for «|| 
of our airbase sites and is extremely reluctant to acquire property that has present 
value for farming purposes. Several alternate locations for fifth site have alread) 
been rejected on this ground. It will be extremely difficult to find sites as alter 
nate to Benguerir and for fifth location which do not present identical climatic 
disadvantages present at Penguerir. Local French Government holds option for 
purchase of property at this site which will expire April 80 and feels that failure 
to arrive at decision prior to that date will vastly increase their land-acquisitio: 
cost should this site be accepted at later date. Urgently request definite info: 
ination on whether USAFE— 

that is Wiesbaden— 

proposes construction at Benguerir. For and in the absence of the district engi 
neer signed Haseman, deputy district engineer. 

Now, is there something you want to tell us about the circumstances 
of the drafting of this cable and your attempt to send it ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. [| think you covered it in this memorandum you 
read this morning. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar, who were, I be- 
lieve, assistants to the Secretary of Air, visited Morocco on the 17th 
and Isth of April 1951 to discuss sites and at that time were not im- 
pressed with the Benguerir site and recommended that construction 
not be started there pending further investigation. Shortly after that 
we received a radiogram from Wiesbaden authorizing construction at 
all locations except Benguerir. This radiogram you have just quoted 
from arose from that suspension order from Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Before we ask General Hardy for his comments on 
this, let me clear up two things—No. 1, Benguerir was abandoned as 
a site on the basis of General Norstad’s cable of April 18? 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneviy. And the site that was to substitute for a medium 
bomber base was Guercif ? 

Colonel Haseman. At that time there was no alternative selected. 
As a result of subsequent reconnaissance Guercif was considered and 
tentatively accepted as an alternative. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The option for the land did not expire until 12 noon 
on May 4? 

Colonel Haseman. 10 a.m. May 4. 

Mr. Donne iy. 10 a.m. May 4? 

Colonel Haseman. Yes. 

Mr. Donneiy. There is some notation here about the fact that the 
French Government had some concern about the cost of the land. 
Was the French Government furnishing the land / 

Colonel Haseman. They furnished the land; yes. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Prior to 10 a.m. on May 4, did the French Govern 
ment acquire the land at Benguerir ? 

Colonel Haseman. They did. 


LATER ACCEPTANCE OF BENGUERIR AS AIR BASE FOR MEDIUM BOMBERS 


Mr. Donnewiy. As a matter of fact, was Benguerir eventually re- 
selected as an air base for medium bombers 7 

Colonel Haseman. It was. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I understand the site at Benguerir was released to 
the contractor for construction on December 7, 1951 / 

Colonel Haseman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Donnetxy. Does that about cover the matter / 

Colonel Haseman. It was reaccepted about September 10, 1951, and 
the land was released for construction in December. 

Mr. Donnetty. The French Government held possession all that 
time ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. They had ownership in the Government ? 

Colonel Hasreman. That is right, they purchased under their option 
back in May 1951 and eventually the site was reaccepted. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General Hardy, do you have any comments 
you want to make with respect to any of this? 

Mr. Urron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that General Hardy have a 
chance to look at the wording of the memorandum referred to while 
he is commenting on it / 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Upron. The memorandum was the memorandum prepared by 
Colonel Haseman which you read this morning ¢ 

Mr. Donnetuy. That is right. The first ] quoted is Colonel Hase- 
aman’s memorandum, and the second I quoted is that cable. 

General Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if you desire I could go down every 
paragraph here and comment on it. 

On the other hand, if I may suggest, I think I can cover this thing 
from my own knowledge and my own record here which will, I believe, 
explain the differences of opinion. So, I think it would be better 
if I told you my side of it in my terms, and then I can reconcile the 
two statements. Will that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Rinny. Allright, sir. 


NUMBER OF BASES AGREED UPON TO BE DEVELOPED 


Before you start, General Hardy, how many locations in Morocco 
were actually agreed upon for air bases with the French, where ne- 
gotiations had gone to the point where they were about to consider 
acquiring the land ? 

General Harpy. We had an agreement with the French that we 
were to develop five bases. At the time we did not have five loca- 
tions, but we did have plans to build five bases. The French were 
well aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. How many of them were actually in the stage 
of being negotiated for where the French were trying to get the land ? 

General Harpy. There were three of them that had been negotiated, 
and Benguerir was the fourth. Does that answer your questions / 

Mr. Rimry. Yes, sir. 

General Harpy. The actual transfer to the Government had taken 
place at this time. 

Mr. Riney. But you were only to have five / 

General Harpy. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Rinxy. And to all intents and purposes you had settled on four 
it this time ? 

General Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Riney. All right, now, if you will go ahead with your state- 
ment, General. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES AND DECISIONS LEADING UP TO ABANDONMENT 0} 
BENGUERIR 


General Harpy. About the 16th of April, or a dav or two before 
that I received word that an airplane with some VIP's aboard was 
toarrive. Thad nonames. I met the airplane and I was introduced 
to Mr. Sallagar, Mr. Mitchell, and Colonel Crystal and a couple of 
Air officers who accompanied them. They desired to call on the 
French first. We made transportation available to all of them and 
made arrangements for them and they took care of all protocol, and 
they talked to French officials. 

They made a reconnaissance of the area, and as T remember it that 
Was an aerial reconnaissance. 

At that time, or just prior to that time we had been rather heavily 
engaged in negotiations that had to do with the utilzation of the 
bases, such things as traffic, air traffic, and any number of other things 
that would determine the manner in which we lived or operated or 
bought or anything which would affect the economy. 

The selection of the bases had been agreed upon by General Hamil- 
ton’s party, during the time that I made a trip back to the United 
States. When I returned there on about March 20 or 21, Genera! 
Hamilton left, and I was in charge, and IT had occasion to study the 
bases that had been selected. 

Mr. Ritey. How many did General Hamilton select ? 

General Harpy. These four. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 

General Harpy. Under the program that T knew was desired by 
the Air Force it was necessary to have facilities to take care of a 
certain number of units as soon as possible. 

Well, Nouasseur was always in the picture, and no one ever ques 
tioned that site. Therefore, there was no question about it. 

Sidi Slimane and Mechra bel Ksiri had also been selected, and so 
when I returned there I would not under any circumstances take a 
chance of delaying construction of those three bases because we needed 
them for operations. At the same time IT knew perfectly well there 
was no chance of delay in construction. If they could work on three 
bases they would certainly have their hands full. 

On a close study of Benguerir I had several objections to it, and I 
became convinced that it would not be to the advantage of the Air 
Force to have a base down there. Never did I believe that it was 
impossible to operate there. I certainly knew better than that, but 
I felt that we did not have to take that as an operational base. 

So when the two special assistants to the Secretary of the Air Force 
came in they were the first visitors with whom I could talk about this 
thing openly. There was no one else around at the time. I could 
have all my ideas, but T could not balance them against anyone else 
that had any knowledge from the Air Force utilization viewpoint. 

They were not impressed by their own survey, and I do not know 
what they found out about facilities that could be provided there, 
but in a conference that we had J really turned loose all of the informa- 
tion I had to them and discussed it openly, and gave them reasons 
why I thought that it was not a good base to have, and they agreed 
with me. They even wanted to go further. They wanted to delay or 
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suspend construction at Mechra bel Ksiri or Sidi Slimane. I would 
not agree in that because that might have affected operations. 

They were then ona trip that would have carried them from Morocco 
east, 1 do not know exactly where, but they thought that this thing 
was so important that Mr. Sallagar wrote a wire, personal, Sallagat 
to Norstad, in effect saying this is important, I will change my sched: 
ule, I must see you tomorrow, where? ‘The message Was sent at about 
10 o'clock and that night we received an answer saying he would see 
him in Paris. 

No one knew except Mr. Sallagar, Mr. Mitchell, Colonel Crystal, 
and I what was going on and the agreement was that he was to see 
General Norstad and explair this whole thing to him, and in the 
meantime I was to do absolutely nothing. 

So he did go to Paris, and he did meet with General Norstad and 
1 received a wire which I expected to receive to the effect that an 
additional team of three officers would come down to make another 
survey of the area, and a few days later that team arrived, 

They made their own survey independently. [even refused to dis- 
cuss the subject with them beforehand, but did discuss it with them 
afterward, and they went back and reported direct to General Norstad. 

In the meantime I knew from cables that afterward General Nor- 
stad contacted headquarters, USAF, but in the course of a few days, 
I do not remember exactly the time, I did receive a wire from General 
Norstad which said to suspend construction at Benguerir, and then 
I told Colonel Haseman that he was not to complete the camp which 
he had started at Benguerir. 


ALTERNATE PLAN FOR CERTAIN STTES BASED ON UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


The situation stood there for some time. T informed the French of 
that decision that we were not to use Benguerir for the time being at 
least. I had another plan which I could not then let go, which I could 
not explain, and I was working on it. I was to go to Wiesbaden and 
personally see General Norstad and explain to him what I had told 
Mr. Sallagar, I believe, one day in the negotiations with the French. 
So, later on I did go to Wiesbaden and did talk to Genet ‘al Norstad, 
and the procedure we were to follow was agreed on, and prior to leav- 
ing there I made very sure that I would not go off line, so I dictated 
the approach [I would take with the French if he told me to go ahead, 
und made only two copies of those notes, and gave one set to General 
Landon, who is General Norstad’s chief of staff, and I have the other 
set right here. 

I caused General Norstad to get in touch with Headquarters, 
US SAF, and they had to discuss whatever phase of it they wanted 4 
and, in the meantime, nothing could be allowed to interfere with it. 
and under no circumstances was any work to be delayed. Nor was 
there any question of the capability of the engineers to build the strip 
aut Raciiestie: That had nothing to do with it. It was an entire ‘ly 
different plan of utilization of aireraft, which would still have resulted 
in five bases, but it was very different than what we were working 
under. 

Does that reconcile a good many things that are in there? Some of 
those things could not have been known to Colonel Tlaseman: that is 
perfectly true. 
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Mr. Riney. I believe we have had testimony here that the base «a: 
Mechra bel Ksiri was to be a fighter base, and the one at Bengueri: 
was to be a medium-bomber base; is that right ¢ 

General Harpy. At the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Which base was more important to the Air Force «a; 
that time ? 

General Harpy. That is a little difficult to answer, sir, As to 
Mechra bel Ksiri, if we did build a strip there, as T remember, it wa- 
practically impossible to build it over 9,500 feet in length. If you 
want to spend enough money on it, you could; but, as I remember. 
that is about the figure. If 9,500 feet is enough for what you want 
to build for a fighter base, it is all right. If you want to use it as s 
fighter base, and a fighter base alone, it might do; but certainly it 
would not do for certain other types of aircraft; but if you want to 
use fighters there, so far as the strip is concerned, you could operate 
off the strip that could be built there. No one ever questioned that. 

Mr. Ritry. Coming back to this other matter, General Hardy, you 
began negotiations with the French in the latter part of 1950, as | 
recall; is that right ¢ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And you did not get anything definite out of them unti! 
some time in April, was it not ? 

General Harpy. That is right, with the first piece of land turned 
over to us April 21, as I remember it. 

Mr. Riney. A matter of 5 or 6 months? 

General Harpy. That is right. 


NO EFFECT OF ABANDON MENT OF BENGUERIR ON OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. The question that arises in my mind is: If this was » 
crash program and you needed certain bases and you did not have 
another location that you could move on to for that type of a base. 
should not that have been taken into consideration before Bengueri: 
was abandoned altogether? That is just my reaction. I would lik: 
to have your comments on that. 

General Harpy. Sir, so far as Benguerir is concerned, it is inme 
terial, because if you want to concentrate all of your effort on one 
base, obviously, you can get that one base done quicker than if you 
built five bases simultaneously. Once we had one base usable, we 
thought we could work in an emergency on a very austere basis, 
perhaps two units. So we were in a hurry to get one base done. 
When we get two done, we know we can get about four units on an 
austerity basis. So we wanted to get the first one done, and we 
want to get the second, and now the third we also want, that is true. 
but it is in third priority. We are anxious to have the potential of 
operating out of any base because none of the bases that existed in 
Morocco would take our heavy aircraft. 

Mr. Ritry. No; but the thing that concerns me principally right 
now is this, that having been through an experience there with the 
French which showed that they were reluctant to give you certain lo 
cations which were maybe better than anything you had, because i! 
was good farm land which they did not want to turn loose, I am just 
wondering why the decision was reached to turn Benguerir loose 
when you did not have anything else in mind to take its place. 
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ALTERNATES SITES CONSIDERED 


General Harpy. But that is just the point, I did have two places in 
mind, without taking an acre of land from a farmer. 

Mr. Ritey. Were the French agreeable to that ? 

General Harpy. That was the approach which I was to take, and 
which I later did take. and they were favorable to one of the sites, and 
they were at least not unfavorable to the second site, although what 
I refer to as the second site now was one of the very original sites, 
namely the town of Sale, where there is an actual French air base. 

Mr. Riney. Did they already have a base there ¢ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir; they had a base already there, but to make 
it suitable for our operations it would have meant expanding it and 
developing a good many things there. 


LIMITED WORK DONE A’ BENGUERIR PRIOR TO ABANDONMENT 


Mr. Rinrey. How much construction work had been done at Ben- 
guerir at this time? 

General Harpy. None whatever, except part of the camp facilities 
which the engineer needs in order to set up and get going was erected. 
I do not know how many, but I would say offhand that perhaps half— 
I do not know—maybe one-third of the ultimate facilities that he 
would have to build might have been up at that time. There was some 
equipment down there, but there was no work done. 

Mr. Riney. There was some equipment there / 

General Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. How about materials? 

General Harpy. I do not believe there Was any material moved 
there. There might have been some, but certainly no large amount. 

Colonel Dery. Just camp construction materials. 

General Harpy. Yes, he was trying to get people in there with which 
todo the work. For example, he may have had a couple of bulldozers 
in there, but certainly not many. 


EXTENT AND TIMING OF CONSTRUCTION AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Ritry. Was all of that equipment moved up to Mechra bel 
Ksiri when the plan was changed ¢ 

General Harpy. It was moved to other bases by the engineers. I 
do not know which base they moved it to. 

Mr. Ritey. How much work was done at Mechra bel Ksiri ? 

General Harpy. At the time I was in command, none. 

Mr. Ritey. But work was authorized; is that right / 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Colonel Drersy. This ritual I was speaking about of transferring 
land did not take place at Mechra bel Ksiri until about 2 days after 
General Hardy was relieved by General Old at the end of May. 

General Harpy. That is right. We actually went through the 
ceremony, if you will, at the time General Old was in command. 1 
would say it was about May 29. 

Mr. Rinry. Before General Old came there, no work had been 
started at Mechra bel Ksiri# 
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General Harpy. None whatever, except preliminary surveys where 
the engineers got the right of entry to make surveys. They had 
that done. 

Colonel Dersy. They also had started some of the construction 
camp, the same as was done on Sidi Slimane on a partial release of 
land basis. 

General Harpy. There might have been a few things there, but there 
certainly was not anything material. 

Mr. Ritey. Then, work on Mechra bel Ksiri was actually started 
after General Old got there? 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And after he had been there for some time he decided 
it would not serve the purpose and stopped it; is that right? 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rintry. So, therefore, the proposition was done under General 
Old: is that correct 

General Harpy. At Mechra bel Ksiri ? 

Mr. Rirry. Yes, sir. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

You see, the reason for my doing that, as stated, involved a plan 
which I had which I could not give to the engineers or to anyone else. 
I did give it to General Norst: id, and the wire which I have in here, 
quoting the wire which General Norstad received from headquarters, 
USAF, said that a delay of 6 to 8 weeks in the construction at Ben- 
guerir was acceptable. That was a very critical thing. If I was to 
delay the potential of two more units, then that might have been a very, 
very serious mistake on my part. During that time there was con- 
struction work going on at two bases, Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane. 
Nouaseur was started April 22, and the Sidi Slimane work actually 
started there May 9; so, the work was going on full blast at both of 
those places. 

Mr. Ritey. Were you given permission to go ahead and try to im- 
plement the suggestion that you made to Genet ‘al Norstad / 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What success did you have ? 

General Harpy. Well, the French agreed on the first base, which 
was at Nouaseur, and they said no for Salé. 

Mr. Ritry. Nouaseur was not in the picture up to that time; was it‘ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir; Nouaseur always was first a depot and 
one strip. At Nouaseur the French bought a tremendous piece of land 
which lies between two main roads, and they gave us, roughly, the 
eastern part of it consisting of about 7,550 acres. The western part, 
which I think is a little less in area, they also bought for their own use 


ORIGINAL PLAN TO UTILIZE AND EXPAND CERTAIN FRENCH FIELDS 


Mr. Ritey. In the original negotiations with the French, if I remem 
ber correctly, it was the purpose of the Air Force to utilize certain 
fields that the French had by expanding them. Was not that the 
original idea of the United States Air Force ? 

General Harpy. That was the concept at one time. 

Mr. Rizxy. Did the French agree to that? 

General Harpy. Well, that is partly true, and the other part is thot 
surveys showed that vou could not do that, that it was not feasible. 
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Mr. Riney. Was Salé one of those that you wanted in the beginning ? 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. What caused you to think, General, that you might get 
the French to change their minds and let you use Salé 4 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Harpy. Well, it was my opinion that had I pursued that 
line I had a pretty good chance of winning it, because Sale originally 
was inthe picture anyway. If I did not occupy it, I thought I could 
sell the French on it. 


RESUME OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRENCH FOR BASE SITES 


Now, at that stage, at about that time, General Old came in and I 
turned over all the negotiations to him, and what happened from then 
on I do not know. All the time, also that 1 was carrying on these 
negotiations IT made it very, very clear, and it is written in the memo- 
randum which I gave to the French, that I personally had no authority 
to give final approval of this. 1 was negotiating the thing, and T 
would have to refer it to General Norstad, and I would get the word 
that it was approved or disapproved from General Norstad; and that 
I could not commit anyone. 

Mr. Ritey. Were you with General Hamilton in the early stages 
of the negotiation 4 

General Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rizzy. You were with him most of the time, and then when 
he left you were in charge; is that right? 

General Harpy. Well, I do not know what date General Hamilton 
arrived in Morocco, but ' was early in January 1951. [ arrived in 
Morocco about the 20th of January 1951, and stayed there approxi- 
mately a month. And then I returned to the United States to get a 
detachment from the Eightieth Air Depot Wing at Kelley Field, and 
I sent it over to Cazes, and returned to Morocco. I got back about 
the 24th of March. 

Mr. Ritry. Were there some negotiations prior to that ? 

General Harpy. Not negotiations; but there was exploration by 
survey y parties. 

General Timpertaxe. Mr. Riley, the Government agreement was 
consummated and signed in Paris on the 22d of December. 

Mr. Rinry. The 22d of Deceinber ? 

General Timpertake. 1950. That started it out. That provided 
for the technical agreements between the two services to arrive at 
the details. That was when General Hamilton went over to con- 
summate those technical: details. 

General Harpy. Now, so far as the speed of this thing is con- 
cerned, the program I outlined there could not possibly hold up the 
construction. We knew that. 

Where you refer to the crash program, I do not know where that 
word came from. I am very well aware of the fact that there was a 
sense of urgency about the program. Yes. We wanted bases. We 
wanted them as quickly as possible. We always did. 

Mr. Rinry. We have had that word used rather extensively in 
these hearings. 
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Colonel Dersy. I can tell you where it started. It started on thie 
Wray mission. Some of the people in the Strategic Air Command 
used it, the implication being that when you have a crash on an air 
field everybody stops ev erything he is ctoing and goes out to rescue 
the pilot. In other words, it meant that it was a matter of great eme1 
gency. The Strategic Air Command used the phrase rather free! ly, 
and we adopted it from them. 

General Harpy. There is another thing which I should like to 
clear up. Mr. Sallagar and Mr. Mitchell carried a message to Gen- 
eral Norstad for me, when they came over there, but they had no re 
sponsibility in the thing whatever. 1 was the one who was responsible 
for it. 

Mr. Ritey. I was just going to ask you about that. You antic 
pated my question. I was going to ask you what authority they had. 

General Harpy. They had none, sir. That was well known. 

Mr. Rinrey. They simply acted in an advisory capacity ¢ 

General Harpy. That is right; ves, sir. And they very nicely 
listened to me, if you will, and agreed with my viewpoint. They 
thought it was important enough to warrant a change in their itiner 
ary, and going up to General Norstad, because at that time I was in 
no position to leave that area. I had to stay there, practically, be 
‘cause something could have happened at Paris where General Hamil- 
ton was, which might have been referred to me, which I would have 
had to negotiate with the French, you see. 


NO EFFECT OF ABANDONING CONSTRUCTION AT BENGUERIR AND MECHRA BEL 
KSIRI UPON OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. This is repeating, General, something which is in the 
record several times, but I want it to be ‘perfectly clear, because the 
picture or the impression has been somewhat muddled in the news- 
paper accounts, 

Mechra bel Ksiri, Sidi Slimane, Nouasseur, and Benguerir were thie 
four locations which were picked. You could have started constru 
tion on any one of them or all of them; is that right ¢ 

General Harpy. After the land was turned over to us at each one 
of those stations. 

Mr. Ritey. Of course. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. But those were the four bases General Hamilton left 
as the designated places. 

General HLarpy. Right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. And it was not a question of getting a new location at 
Mechra bel Ksiri, but simply a question of starting construction there 
instead of at Benguerir; is that right ¢ 

General Harpy. Well 

Mr. Ritey. I mean, when you abandoned Benguerir it was the log: 
‘al thing to start construction at the other base which had been ac- 
quired; is that right? 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I want to get it clear 

Mr. Donne xy. It is in the cable from General Norstad. He speaks 
of three places; Sidi Slimane, Nouasseur, and Mechra bel Ksiri. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir; he speaks of three places. 
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Mr. Ritey. We want the actual facts. 

General Harpy. I get back to this thing: As long as we work on 
Nouasseur and Simi Slimane at full speed and get them ready we are 
not losing a penny from anybody’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 

General Harpy. Does that answer your question, siré It is im- 
material whether we work on the third one at Ksiri or Bengueri, let 
us say. 

Mr. Rieey. When you abandoned Benguerir, then you would con- 
centrate everything on Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur ¢ 

General Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. Then I want to know why construction was ever started 
on Mechra bel Ksiri 4 

General Harpy. Well, the construction camp only was started, and 
not much of it. I grant that certain surveys, for example, were made, 
but there was no work of construction started at that time. 


EXPENDITURES AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Ritey. Well, somebody has been very much exercised about 
the amount of money which was spent up there and thrown away. 

General Harpy. That came much later, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We have testimony that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $140,000 was actually spent. Moving back and forth maybe there 
was that much more. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. I testified that from the records we had, 
sir, something on the order of $140,000 had been spent on the con- 
struction camp, from the cost records that we had at Mechra bel 
Ksiri. 

(Nore.—The figure stated by General Myers in previous hearing 
was $120,271.50. On the other hand, the Corps of Engineers has re- 
ported that unrecoverable costs amounting to $143,000 were expended, 
and that to this amount should be added substantial indirect costs. ) 

Mr. Ritey. I want to get it clear in my mind. Maybe I am a little 
slow, or something. 

If you could do with two bases for the time being, so much so that 
you could abandon a site that had been agreed on by the French, and 
they had an option on the land, and there was some question as to 
whether Mechra bel Ksiri could be used for anything except very 
smal] planes, or fighters, why did they ever start construction up 
there ? 

Colonel Drersy. I can clear that up, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you answer that, or do you know ? 

General Harpy. Well, 1 can answer it up to the time that I was 
in charge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinxy. All right. What was the situation when General Old 
succeeded you 4 

(reneral Harpy. Well, the works at Mechra bel Ksiri had not been 
started. The work at Benguerir had not been started, either. I knew 
that the option was to expire, but I also knew that the French were 
going to buy the land. I could not hurt anything. 

Mr. Rizxy. Well, the French must have had a reason. Why were 
the French going to buy it 
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General Harpy. Of the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Haseman. In response to off-the-record request from Mr. 
Donnelly, the records of the East Atlantic District indicate that wn- 
recoverable costs in the amount of $143,000 were incurred at Mechra 
bel Ksiri and $43,000 at Benguerir for construction work which was 
abandoned. These costs do not include any proportion of normal 
overhead costs, and consist primarily of labor and equipment costs 

Mr. River. It looks as though the French were convinced that you 
should put it at Benguerir. 

General Harpy. I knew that, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. That is a correct assumption ¢ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Or at least a logical assumption. 

General [larpy. Yes, sir. 


SOURCE OF INSTRUCTIONS TO START CONSTRUCTION AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Rinry. Now I should like like to ask Colonel Derby this ques- 
tion: Who gave the instructions to start construction work at Mechra 
bel Ksiri ¢ 

Colonel Derby. I had told Colonel Haseman to start on all thove 
bases, and the idea was that we had planned to do it that way. The 
difficulty that we were going to have in recruiting personnel to man 
our equipment around the clock had not become fully evident to us 
up to the time I told Colonel Haseman to go ahead and start building 
on as many bases as he could get access to. It was not until I got 
over there late in May that I found they were still only working the 
equipment one shift. I remember being somewhat shocked at that. 
But. of course, you could not work any more than you had operators. 

Had we been able to carry out our original plan of beginning earlier 
in the season when the recruiting market was easier, “it would have 
made a difference. ‘The recruiting difficulty was what made it prac- 
tical to concentrate on two bases. This had not become fully appar- 
ent until after we had started the construction camp at Mechra be! 
Ksiri. 

Mr. Riney. Who gave you the orders to start, Colonel ? 

Colonel Dersy. To start what, sir? 

Mr. Ritry. Who gave you orders to work on Mechra bel Ksiri ? 

Colonel Dersy. That was the original plan, to have all five bases. 
- That was the original construction directive. 

Mr. Ritry. Who gave the order? I mean, you had to have an order. 

General Harpy. Well, I can answer that. 

Colonel Drersy. The construction directive constituted the order, 
plus the order from General Hamilton that as soon as the exchange 
of notes was signed that that was my authority to begin. So that was 
all the order that I needed on that point. 

Mr. Ritey. I thought you had to have a written order. 

Colonel Drrny. No, sir. 

General Harpy. Sir, maybe this answers your question: I think it 
was on the 29th of May that we offici: lly took the base over, or took 
the land over at Mechra bel Ksiri from the French, and Colonel Der!y 
was present. As soon as they turned it over to us, we turned it over 
to the Engineers and said: “You may go to work now.” 
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Is that what you are driving at, sir? 

Mr. Ritey. No. What I was driving at is: Who issued the orders 
originally to go to work? You have testified here that you could 
vet along with Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane for the time being, and 
that the other three fields might have been reduced to one, as I under- 
stand it, if you could have gotten your right location: is that right ‘ 
Your plan was to have three fields instead of five, was it not 4 

General Harpy. No, sir. We were going to have five fields. Twas 
going to have a field at Nouaseur. 

Mr. Ritry. I am talking about your substitute plan. Was that not 
what vou said 4 

General Harpy. No, sir. I was going to have five fields. 

Mr. Kunry. Regardless ¢ 

General Harpy. Namely: Nouaseur, Sidi Slimane, Mechra bel l=ir, 
and then I would have another one at Salé, and then I would have a 
second one at Nouaseur, also. 

Mr. Rizey. But you were still going to have five fields ¢ 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinzy. Where would you have saved, then? I was getting the 
idea for a while that we were going to save some money. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir: because Salé was already easier to work 
on than some other place, let us say, and so was Nouaseur, because 
it was then a matter of a few thousand yards to start construction 
of a second strip, where all the utilities and other facilities could 
have been connected, plus the fact that the Engineers would not have 
had to remove a whole quarry, for example, and ship innumerable 
things other places. So far as I was concerned I could support 
logistically the thing far better. 

Mr. Riney. [agree with vou on that. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Riley / 

Mr. Ritey. Let me ask you one other layman’s question. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. Where you had your bases so concentrated, would that 
not make them more vulnerable to the enemy 4 

General Harpy. That was one phase we did consider; yes, sir. We 
were well aware of that. 

Mr. River. If you put two at Nouaseur, that would have been bad, 
would it not? 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

General Timpertake. I think that isa matter of opinion, sir. 

Mr. Riey. Well, I do not believe you have changed my opinion. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Timperrtake. Mr. Riley, I would like to clear up one thing 
about Mechra bel Ksiri. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

General Trverriake. I do not know the details of who gave the 
orders, but T believe that the Corps of Engineers. Colonel Derby, was 
perfectly justified with the instructions to go ahead and build the 
construction camp and also to start work when the land was turned 
over to him. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Is that not the record right there, General 
Timberlake ? 
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General Trmpertake. No. This says: 


You can go ahead in accordance with our previous agreements that you ; 
to do it when the land is turned over. 

General Harpy. That is right. 

General TrupertaKke. That is signed by General Hardy, telling })) 
that the formal agreement was coming down from Paris. It arrive: 
on the 19th. This was the go-ahead in writing on the regular pro 
cedure. 

Colonel Dersy. And that regular ritual did take place, turning t)\ 
thing over, and that was when we started building the camp on a 
large scale. 


ERROR IN SELECTION OF MECHRA BEL KSIRT 


Mr. Rirry. One of the chief reasons, General Hardy, that I have 
pursued that as religiously as T have is that the Air Force and ¢! 
engineers and everybody involved has wasted a lot of monev up at 
Mechra bel Ksiri, and they found out that they made a mistake, and 
thev have abandoned ali these many dollars they have spent. 

General Harpy. T was not in command at the time, sir. 

Mr. Rirvy. All we want are the facts. 

General Trmeerntake. Well, sir: could T answer that? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 

General Trarmeriaker. It was after General Hardy’s time. We mac: 
an error on picking Mechra bel Ksiri. When we considered new co: 
ditions that came into being, that came to our attention, it was changed. 

Mr. Rirry. The Air Force has gone up immensely, in my opinion, }\ 
that admission. Tam very frank with vou. Iam not just talking. If 
vou made a mistake, let us correct it. 

General Tiwrernakr. Once we found we made a mistake, to ear 
on throueh with that mistake, with a cost of $120,000, throwine $30 
million after it, with the error in the first place, T think would has 
been something where you would have criticized us very seriously. T 
new conditions came to our attention. 

This is off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Timpertakr. Mechra bel Ksiri was originally conside: 
for utilization by fighters. As we looked into our operational plans 
found that it was necessary that this base be flexible enough to also 
accommodate heavier aircraft. Since the terrain at Meehra bel Ksi 
vas not suitable to accommodate a larger runway, we realized our erro! 
in the original selection, and abandoned the base in favor of a bas 
which could be used for two purposes. 

Mr. Rinry. There would be another reeson, too, General, as to wl) 
vou would want a combination base: because, if T understand it co: 
rectly, vou were limited in the number of bases or locations whic 
were available to vou. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. In Morocco. 

General TrwrerLAKeE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrry. Mr. Furcolo. 

Mr. Furcoro. I was going to ask you about a certain point, but | 
guess you probably have answered it. I remember, from the test)- 








mony given earlier, something was said about the fact that Mechra 
bel Ksiri was near a hill of some kind. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir; there is a hill there. 

Mr. Furcoro, And that that was what had caused the difficulty. 
Is that about the same thing you are saying in a different way? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. I said, generally, it was terrain 
limitations. 

General Harpy. If I may add, for a fighter that is a hazard, but 
tor larger aircraft it is a much larger hazard. 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes. We had some discussion as to whether or not 
future air bases would be handled in a different manner, and whether 
it would be advisable for the Air Force to have in mind possible 
expansion or possible changes in the types of planes or in the speed 
of the planes, which would lead the Air Force to plan for develop- 
ments Which in all probability would occur. At the present time 
when you folks plan on something, do you have in mind simply what 
you have in 1952 or 1953, or do you leave a little rooin there for 
something else / 

General TimpertaAke. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Furcowo. Yes. 

General Trupertake. When we plan a virgin base, one we can start 
from scratch, as it were, we do take into consideration the continued 
lengthening of the runways to meet Air Force characteristics. In 
this country we have tried to use existing installations, and in many 
cases we are building our airdromes to fit the airplanes in the imme- 
diate future that we have on the drawing boards, at this time, and 
if it aceommodates those we say it is satisfactory, feeling that we 
cannot build them all from seratch. 

Of the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcono, I was trying to find the testimony on this. but I do 
not seem able to do so. At least T thought I remembered that some- 
thing was said about the fact that the Strategic Air Command was 
not consulted in any way with reference to this Mechra bel Ksiri, 
and that that had something to do with the failure to select, if T may 
so state it, the proper place to begin with. Am I talking about the 
right matter? 

(reneral Harpy. They were consulted, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. What you were asking about. Mr. Furcolo, was the 
testimony we had heretofore that General Hamilton was not an opera- 
tions officer. 

Mr. Furcoro. Yes. 

General Myrrs. I testified to that previously, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro. I remembered something about it. 

General Myers. I think I testified to that, sir. General Hamilton 
had selected that base, primarily. When General Old got over there, 
who was a SAC man, and had seen it, in connection with this concept 
(reneral Timberlake talked about, he realized it was not a suitable 
location. 

Mr. Furcoro. That is over and done with, of course, but so far as 
future business is concerned, when the Air Force does select bases, 
does it plan to have represented the different groups or sections or 
whatever you might call them? 
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Colonel Derry. In fairness to everybody on that mission, ineluding 
me, and including particularly General Hamilton, who was a very 
fine person, who was running it, there were representatives of the 
Strategic Air Command along on that expedition, and also a fighter 
representative who came down from Wiesbaden. They were both in 
on the thing. In other words, it was not just a complete dumb trick. 
It was a matter of difference of opinion among different experts on 
the thing. 

General Harpy. And for a fighter base Mechra bel Ksiri would do. 

Mr. Furcoro. I see. In your planning in the future do you have 
the different points of view represented when you select a base ? 

General Trmprer.ake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. I gather from this statement that perhaps that al- 
ready had been done on that one. But there was some talk that 
perhaps it had not been done. Whether it had or had not in the past, 
do you have that taken care of now ? 

General Trwpertake. Yes, sir. And we will explain that to you 
next week, sir, in the detail of how bases are selected. What we do is 
to give a command a mission, and we give them from our records 
the best number of existing sites that we have, and we ask them to 
come in with their recommendations on what bases shall be reactivated, 
reacquired, or obtained from scratch, and they do the original selec- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Furcoro, Just offhand, speaking as one who does not know 
very much about this subject, it certainly looked pretty bad in the 
beginning when it went from one base to the other base and then 
back again. Speaking for myself at least, we hope that that would 
not be done without a particular reason. The only reason T know 
of was the fact that there had been a hill or a mountain there, and 
as a layman I could not understand why that would not be just as 
readily apparent to anyone who went there the first time. I recognize 
that there are differences in types of planes. 

General Harpy. You are talking about Mechra bel Ksiri? 

Mr. Furcotro. Yes. 

General TrmpertaKe. Did we leave that and go back? 

Mr. Furcoio. You left Benguerir and went to Mechra bel Ksiri 
and then you went back to Benguerir. 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcovo. Where did you go from Mechra bel Ksiri? 

General Harpy. No place. 

General TimpertAke. But from Benguerir we did / 

Colonel Haseman. I think, Mr. Furcolo, if you could get out the 
map which we used on the first day we testified, it shows with arrows 
on it the sequence of the substitution of sites, starting from the 
original. 

As you see, the physical move was from Benguerir to Ksiri, and 
then back to Benguerir, but that is not the sequence by which the type 
of field was varied. 

Mr. Furcor. I see. 

Colonel Dersy. That was just a move of the construction plant. 
regardless of what was being built. 

General TimpBerLake. It was a construction move, rather than an 
operational move. 
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Mr. Furcovo. Isee. I was confusing the two there. 

Colonel Dersy. The fighter base location was moved three times. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. Is that allé 

Mr. Furcor. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Getting back to this problem of indecision with respect 
to actual allocations, were there any cases in which the over-all scope 
of your construction program was reduced because of French  re- 
luctance to provide the sites ¢ 

General Harpy. No, sir. 


CHANGES IN AIR FORCE DECISIONS CAUSED BY FRENCIL UNWILLINGNESS TO 
MAKE SITES AVAILABLE 


Mr. Davis. Were there any specific cases in which your Air Force de- 
cisions with respect to sites were changed by French unwillingness to 
get that particular site for you 4 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is that true with respect to any of these instances we 
have been talking about here this afternoon ‘ 

General Harpy. Well, may I list them? Nouaseur never had any 
disagreement on it, from either side. 

Sale was in at one time and then out. 

Mr. Davis. That was out specifically because of the French ob- 
jections. Is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Dersy. Absolutely, sir. Everybody would have liked to 
have built the field there if we could have. 

General Harpy. Well, it was out. 

Mr. Davis. Give me your reasons either on or off the record. IT do 
not care about that. I just would like to get these specific cases 
straightened out. 

General Harpy. No, sir. The reason for abandoning sale is not 
directly known to me. Whatever I say would be what I believe hap- 
pened and what I was told and not what I know. 

Colonel Drersy. I can clear that point up. I was in on the negotia- 
tions pertaining to that, and that was definitely a French objection, 
and we tried to get it back many times, but the Peench very definitely 
felt that almost anything else would be better from their point of view. 

General Harpy. May I point out that in all this thing not only did 
our viewpoint change somewhat, but the French viewpoint changed. 

The next field is Benguerir. It was in and then it was out and 
then it was in. 

Mr. Davis. Now, that was strictly a matter of change of plans by 
officials of the Air Force / 

General Harpy. Right; yes, sir. 

Now, at Sidi Slimane there never was any argument on the thing. 
After we took that place it was all right. 

Colonel Dersy. Marakech was dropped. 

General Harpy. We dropped other sites, such as Marakech, Mekné, 
and Khouribga. 

Mr. Davis. At French insistence in all cases / 

General Harpy. Not necessarily; no, sir. I think at Khouribga it 
was largely an engineering matter. 
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Colonel Dersy. That was a part of it. There were a lot of implics 
tions in that, such as the altitude. 

General Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Which is the fifth one? 

General Harpy. The fifth one never was selected, up to this time. 
The fifth one comes in much later. 

Mr. Davis. What is that? 

General Harpy. You see, there are two fields now in the picture 
that were not in the picture at all up to the time I was in charge. They 
are named Boulhaut and Jema Sahim. 

General Trmpertake. Could I get in there, Mr. Davis? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE UNDER 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. Ritey. General Hardy, in regard to the construction work at 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane is it or is it not your opinion that with 
the urgency of the program and the availability of materials and men 
that there was a decent job done there? 

General Harpy. Was a decent job done? Is that it, sir? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinny. Considering all the angles to the case. 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. In your opinion it was? 

General Harpy. At Nouaseur; yes, sir. They made some mistakes; 
I think, yes, sir; but it was relatively minor in nature. 

Mr. River. I think we all make mistakes, so long as we are human. 

General Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Rizxy. But considering the urgency of the program and the 
materials you had to work with and the men you were allowed to take 
over there, vou think that it was a pretty good job which was done? 

General Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you. Would that apply to Sidi Slimane, too? 

General Harpy. Well, Iam not too familiar with that. I am more 
familiar with Nouaseur than I am with Sidi Slimane, and my answer 
to your question would be that if there is a difference in the suitabil- 
ity Sidi Slimane would be less suitable. 

Mr. Riney. I was thinking only of the job which was done. 

General Harpy. The quality of the work? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Harpy. In my opinion, the work at Nouasseur is better than 
the work at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Rirry. Was that due to the contractor, or the materials that 
were used ¢ 

General Harpy. I am not qualified to answer that, sir. I am not 
an engineer. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General Hardy. 
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REASON FOR NOT SENDING MESSAGE RELATIVE TO SUSPENSION OF 
CONSTRUCTION AT BENGUERIR 


Mr. Donnetty. General Hardy, you started to answer in your own 
way the question raised with respect to the desire of Colonel Haseman 
to send this cable to General Norstad. Had you completed your 
answer ¢ 

General Harpy. No,sir. That was the next item I was coming to. I 
was trying to explain the rest of the substance of his wire. 

Now, his wire of April 24, that he wanted to send to General Nor- 
stad, I did not want to go because in view of the message and the 
explanation that had been carried up there by Saleagar and that 
group, and the other negotiations that had been going on, including 
ihe messages between General Norstad and Headquarters, USAF, 
such a message would have done nothing but confuse the issue. It 
did no good. It could not possibly do any good, and it would have 
definitely confused the issue, in my estimation. ‘There was nothing 
to be gained by it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did Colonel Haseman have the right to send the 
message to General Norstad / 

General Harpy. Sir, General Norstad is not in his chain of com- 
mand, I was the direct representative of General Norstad. There- 
fore, he should give it to me and let me send it, if necessary. Now, it 
never occurred to me that Colonel Haseman had no right to send a 
message to General Norstad. That never occurred to me. 

Mr. Donneniy. As a practical matter, if Colonel Haseman had 
wanted to he could have taken the message up to Port Lyautey himself 
and given it tothe naval radio and sent it on / 

General Harpy. He evidently did. 

Mr. Donneutiy. No. That message was never transmitted. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct. General Hardy said he was 
going to take the contents up in the next few days. I never questioned 
it from that point on. 

General Harpy. That is the point. We never questioned the engi- 
neering capability at Nauaseur. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Did you, as an actual matter, General Hardy, con- 
vey to General Norstad the views expressed by Colonel Haseman in 
that drafted cable ¢ 

General Harpy. I did; ves, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When was that ¢ 

General Harpy. About a few days later. Well, a few days after 
this thing. It might have been around the first of May, possibly. 
I think it was, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you have a copy of that drafted cable with you / 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. How did vou know the content of it / 

Ger eral Harpy. Well, I had read this, of course, and [ knew that 
it was entirely feasible to build a base at Benguerir, but I did not be- 
lieve that they would get water easily, but water could be obtained 
from a river some 40 miles north. We all knew that. There never 
Was any question in the mind of anybody that I know of about the 
engineering side of it. The base could be built there. I just very 
clearly explained that to General Norstad. 
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Mr. Donnetty. When they eventually built at Benguerir they foun: 
water right there at Benguerir, did they not ? 

General Harpy. They did: yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, with respect to the conferences which you 
had on this matter, T understood your testimony earlier was that you 
had excluded Colonel Haseman from those conferences. You men- 
tioned Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Sallagar, yourself, and a Colonel Chrystal. 

General Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnriny. As a matter of practical working coordination and 
cooperation, is it your opinion that it was proper to exclude Celone| 
Heseman from discussions of this matter? 

General Harpy. Yes, sir; because that had nothing to do with clow- 
ing up any construction, and it had nothing to do with construction. 
It was entirely an operational question. It had nothing to do with 
construction. 

I felé that if I did something that would embarrass the engineers 
then T was guilty of something, but T did let them know about this 
plan very confidentially at » later date, because I felt that it might 
possibly affect their plans. But there was no reason for me to do that. 
T was ina position that T could not diseuss this question with very 
many people at all. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does the Air Force want to augment that which 
General Hardy has stated ? 

Mr. Furcoro. Before that, may I just ask this question: Whom did 
vou let know? You said confidentially vou let them know later. 

General Harpy. T confidentially let Colonel Haseman know, who is 
here, and Mr. Gus Butler, and IT asked them to not let one word of this 
out to anyone. 

(reneral Myers. T do not see anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I did not say anything was wrong with it. T just 
asked if von wanted to augment what he has stated. 

General Myers. Oh, to augment it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are just asking for the facts. 

(seneral Myers. T have nothing to add. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Nold, do you have anything to add? 

(reneral Noup. No, sir: T have nothing to add. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, there was a third incident. Here is the third 
incident which appears in this file. 

Did you have something, General ? 

General Noup. No, sir. I was just checking. I did not hear the 
point for discussion. 


REFUSAL OF COMMUNICATION TO DISTRICT ENGINEER IN NEW YORK 
REGARDING IMPACT OF CONSTRUCTION DELAYS 


Mr. Donnetiy. This is a memorandum made by Colonel Haseman 
on the 26th of April 1951. To put this in its proper setting I will 
read the last paragraph first: 

I asked if I could communicate the above information to Colonel Derby in 
view of the fact that a de'ay in the airdrome-construction program would have 
a very serious effect on our equipment and supply purchases and on our contract 
negotiations now in progress in New York. Colonel Hardy stated he did not 
desire and would not permit that this information be passed to New York at the 
present time. 
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‘Yhat is the conclusion reached by Colonel Haseman in the memo- 
randum. I would like now to read the contents of the memorandum. 


APRIL 26, 1951. MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 


1. Conference was held on April 25, 1951, with Colonel Hardy, Acting CO, 
United States Air Force Mission, Morocco. Colonel Hardy expressed his views 
with regard to the question—ability of building five airdromes in Morocco, He 
stated that in his opinion, in view of the limitations on personnel during peace 
time it was unnecessary to construct five airdromes as three airdromes would 
satisfy all possible requirements for peacetime training. * * * 

He does not feel that it is worth while or, from the operational point of view. 
practical to coustruct and operate an airdrome at Benguerir or in that general 
vicinity. The above information had been more or less informally piecemeal! 
passed to me by him during previous discussions. 

2. As a result of this and of the recommendations by Mr. Sallagar and Mr. 
Mitchell 1 had prepared a cablegram to General Norstad pointing out that any 
site alternate to Benguerir would present the same climate and water dilicul 
ties that are found there and that in my opinion from the operational point of 
view no alternate site would be materially better than the Genuguerir site. | 
transinitted this cablegram to Colonel Hardy on April 24 for his review prior to 
transmission to General Norstad. This conference resulted and Cotonel: Eharas 
did not desire to send the cablegram. It has not been sent. 

3. Colonel Hardy has received instructions fron. Wiesbaden to report there 
at the earliest possible date for discussion of the Denguerir location ond yx 
sible alternates, Since a logistic group is to visit this area on the 27th and 
28th of April and then return to Wiesbaden, he planes to remain for their 
visit and to return to Wiesbaden with them. Consequently he will not be able 
to discuss the Benguerir problem prior to April 20. The French had prepared 
an option for purchase of property at Benguerir which expires on April So. If 
they do not take up the option but permit it to lapse they feel that the cost of the 
property in that area will skyrocket if at a later date we should desire to build 
an airfield there. I had this problem in mind at the time of preparing ty pro 
posed cablegrain with the hopes that a decision on the Benguerir site could 
be reached at Wiesbaden prior to April 30. Since Colonel Hardy refused to 
transmit by cablegram and will not himself be in Wiesbaden until April 29. it is 
extremely unlikely that the Air Force will arrive at a final decision in time to 
prevent the lapsing of the purchase option the French now hold. Colonel Hardy 
assured me that he would do everything possible at Wiesbaden to reach an early 
decision and would cable me as quickly as possible of the results. He did mor. 
however, expect a final decision before about the 5th of May. 


And then the paragraph I previously read: 


4. I asked if I could communicate the above information to Colonel Dorby in 
view of the faet that a delay in the airdrome construction program wouid have a 
very serious effect on our equipment and supply purchasers and on our contract 
negotiations now in progress in New York. Colonel Hardy stated he did not 
desire and would not permit that this information be passed to New York at the 
present time. 

Signed : 

L. L. Haseman, Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Deputy District 
Engineer. 

Do you want to add anything to that, Colonel Haseman ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Donnewiy. General Hardy, do you have any comment you 
would like to make ? 

General Harpy. Yes; I always wanted the five bases. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did Colonel Haseman convey to you his opinion 
that it would necessarily have an effect, an impact on the purchases 
and procurement in New York and in the States ¢ 

General Harpy. I do not believe he did; he might well have. I do 
not remember; but in my opinion, if he did, I believe that what I must 
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have answered was, well, you have got three bases to work on, and w: 
will settle the question before you get very far. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did Colonel Haseman say he wanted to convey thi 
information, the information we discussed this morning, to his supe 
ior Colonel Derby? 

General Harpy. Yes; and I asked him not to do it—that is, abou: 
the mlans, 

Mr. Donnetiy. How about the execution of the plans and the matte: 
of mrecurement and pipe lines? 

General Harpy. That is exactly the reason I told him in confidence: 
because I told him I could not let the plans out. I felt that there migh 
be something in the engineer set-up—that led me to tell him, and per 
haps he could cortrol the operation at that time; I do not know. Ti 
was entirely possible that if I introduced a delay on the choice of the 
two bases, it might have, in effect, ves. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You have indicated here earlier that since there was 
a base at Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane available, it would cause muc! 

disruption to start work at Benguerir. Is it not true that there had 
heen some work going on at Benguerir in the way of survey or drilling 
for water, and so on? 

General Harpy. A small amount, yes: but there were surveys made 
at a number of places of that nature, but I am referring to what they 
consider construction, beginning of construction. I do not know 
exactly how much, what percentage of actual building, but when I say 
construction, I refer to work that is going on in the \ way of construc- 
tion of the project, and in no case was there construction of the runw: Lv. 

Mr. Uprox. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to establish 
what period we are talking about, whether you are referring to the 
7 days between the 19th of April and the 26th. 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes. 

Mr. Urrox. I thought it was pretty well established that there 
could have been no construction prior to notification of an agreement 
with the French. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There was nothing on the site, in the way of ai 
base construction at Benguerir until December, but as a matter of 
fact at Mechra bel Ksiri there was an investment of $140,000 and 
construction operations as such had not been reached. 

General Harpy. But at Benguerir it did not go anywhere near that 
far when it was stopped. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Hardy, in the aggregate, reviewing this 
period of time and the position of Colonel Haseman, representing the 
Corps of Engineers, and the position of yourself representing the Aj 
Force, with respect to the three occasions we have discussed, do yor 
think they represent as close coordination and cooperation as yoi 
could expect the Air Force to get from the Corps of Engineers ? 

General Harpy. Yes. If I might read the beginning of my ow! 
memorandum for the record, which is dated April 19, in the firs 
sentence, and coming to paragraph five, where I state: 

That the three previous occasions I personally told Lieutenant Colonel Hasema 
never had we authorized anybody to start any construction until we “oe 
received word froin the French. 

I do not think there was ever any idea of doing anything excep! 
conperate, and that was added to make the statement more emphatic. 
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that there was no one outside the people in the French Government 
that could give us authority to start work in the country over which 
they had the protectorate. “So we freely discussed things at all times, 
and tried to keep everyone informed ‘and give him all the reasons 
that we knew of. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Of course what you are stating here is somewhat 
at variance to most of what has been read into the record, 

General Harpy. That is right. I have a memorandum, also, which 
| wrote at that time, you see, and I did not write the memorandum 
which Colonel Haseman has, and of course I have never seen it, and 
| do not suppose that he has even seen this one, and my expressions 
and my statements are not the same as his. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you have anything to do with the operation 
of the district engineers, with respect to the funding of the Morocco 
construction 4 

General Harpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Those functions were in Wiesbaden. 

General Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. But Weisbaden has something to do with funding 
that. 

General Harpy. IT have a letter here—a wire, in which I asked— 
and it was followed by a letter—concerning the implementation of 
construction in Morocco as being given to USAFE, General Norstad, 
and then delegated to me. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does that relate to funding? 

General Harpy. No. 

Mr. Donnerry. On the relationship between the district engineer, 
USAFE and Wiesbaden on funding, were they to send the communica- 
tions to the district engineer, or go direct to USAFE? 

General Harpy. That did not come up during my time. 


Frequent Cuances IN Puans py Arr Force 


Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to the day to day operations, in the 
matter of plans, execution of plans, the testimony, I think, heretofore 
has been that there was continual change of plans and specifications 
on an informal basis. 

Can you tell us, General Hardy, if you were the one to transmit 
to the district engineer the change in plans that came along from 
time to time ? 

General Harpy. Well, the master plan, the first one on work was 
Nouasseur, and that went on as was described this morning. I had 
sent a wire to Wiesbaden requesting information on who had authority 
to approve master plans. IT received an answer which was to the effect 
that the authority rested in headquarters of USAFE: IT could, how- 
ever, approve any item necessary to keep construction going, and to not 
slow up anything. So in the development, the first thing to be done, 

r the first item, was the master plans. Those things had to be co- 
ondine ated with the French and never could be fully done or agreed 
upon before work could start. 

On the main features of the one at Nouasseur, during my time, they 
received no changes—I do not mean there was no minor change; there 
might have been some place where there was a minor change, but I 
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do not remember; but the work going on at that time never had been 
help up in building the runway-taxiway apron system. There was no 
delay in that, and ‘there was no change in that whatsoever while I was 
in command. 

Mr. Donnetty. When was your tour of duty over? 

_ General Harpy. Iam still on duty there; IL was relieved by Genera! 
Old about the 29th, the 28th of May. 

Mr. Donnetty. Before I develop this further, I wonder if we 
should not ask General Nold if the Corps of Engineers feels that, with 
respect to the relationship in April of 1951 between Colonel Haseman 
and General Hardy, the Corps of Engineers was receiving as much 
cooperation and coordination as it was entitled to / 

General Noutp. Yes. That was a very difficult period. The plan- 
ning of General Hardy was obviously diflicult; he had many things 
to solve, and the construction period was very difficult. We had 
goal to meet. The construction authorities necessarily were con- 
cerned about any interference, with the prospect of meeting their 
commitment. But that has nothing to do with the direct question 
that vou asked me, except by way of explanation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. If the Corps of Engineers had to do it over, would 
the corps want to control the communication facilities / 

General Noutp. No, sir. We never have suflicient communication 
facilities at the start of a job. On this particular job the district’s 
ability to get the messages rapidly, and so on, could have been im- 
proved, but it is quite desirable to have the communications under a 
central authority. 

General Harpy. May I point out that there were very, very, very 
few messages that were held up. A large majority of them were 
transmitted without question. 

General Noip. I would like to say further, bearing on the question 
you asked me, that I attach no blame to that viewpoint. General 
Hardy desired not to transmit any message or disclose plans which he 
thought were very confidential, and the fact that it might have had 
some adverse effect on the construction authorities is another question. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN MASTER PLANS 


Mr. Donnenty. With respect to these changes in plans, I would 
imagine that General Timberlake and General Myers would be the 
ones to comment on that. The chairman has in his hands the plans 
of the changes from time to time at Nouasseur. 

General Harpy. May I say something off the record / 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Donnetiy. At Nouasseur we have here a series of master plans. 
First one approved by USAFE, May 15, 1951; the second one for 
Nouasseur approved by USAFE, June 12, 1951. The third one for 
Nouasseur was July 6, 1951, and the last, September 1, 1951. 

The third stage master plan was November 28, 1951. Then we have 
another third-stage master plan, January 26, 1952; and a fourth- 
stage master plan, preliminary, approved March 3, 1952; and a fourth- 
stage master plant approved by USAFE March 18, 1952. 

To what extent did this constant change in m: ister plans affect the 
construction operations of the corps? 
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Colonel Derny. It affected them quite a bit, in that we could not 
plan ahead of time as to work. Asa matter of fact, a great deal of the 
work was done without what we call a mass diagram, that is, putting 
dirt here, picking it up and putting it over there [indicating |. 

That seriously affected the drainage plan, where we were required 
to keep under restudy the drainage system. 

I would like to say, however, that while these were very serious 
inconveniences to us, we accepted them as being a normal part of 
doing a job in a few months that would normally be done in a few 
years. | think if you will look back over my previous testimony, 
where I described the way we carry out a project normally, I said that 
in the normal case we make the plans first before we build the job. 
That is not true on this job where we were required to make the plans 
and build at the same time. And it seems to me that this is something 
that one has to accept, that no one should object, and that includes 
going clear back to the using service who should be willing to pay the 
price of the time they want us to buy. 

I certainly would be the last one to criticize their making the 
changes, but it did mess up things, but that is all a part of the price 
you have to pay for the job being done under such conditions, and if 
you want to find somebody to blame, you would probably have to go 
back to 1947 or 1948, when the planning should have been started 
but was not. That is the way I feel about it. That certainly had a 
horrible effect on any kind of planning of the work. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You had two bases operational on July 14, 1951, to 
the extent the Air Force landed planes at Nonaseur and Sidi Slimane. 

Colonel Derpy. Yes. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. With respect to the construction of the runway and 
taxiways at the base, did the changes in plans in any way require you 
to tear up any of the construction you had done, or to move or change 
the strips vou had completed at either of those two bases ¢ 

Colonel Drerny. IT do not remember any such case—it may have 
required a little down at the south end at Nouasseur. We had done 
some stripping a part of the way for the refueling apron, and there 
was a change, but I think the amount of physical work that was aban- 
doned would certainly be a trifle. 

do feel that the effect was to make it quite impossible for the 
architect-engineer to get out cross sections. It also affected the con- 
tractors’ efforts to do what they could have done, had they had the 
plans ahead of time. It has a tendency to give the contracting people 
the impression that no one knows what goes on, it has quite a bad 
morale effect, but that was all a part of it. 

Mr. Donneniy. Did this have any effect on the drainage for the 
warm-up apron at Nouasseur ? 

Colonel Dersy. The warm-up ay mean operational apron ¢ 

Mr. Donnetiy. The one where the failure occurred. 

Colonel Derry. Yes: there was some delay in the completion of the 
drainage. 

Now, let me make one other point. If you leave Nouasseur for 
Benguerir, you find that we had to keep making changes in the plan 
there as the construction work has gone along, and at one time it re- 
sulted in shutting down on actual work, both men and equipment, for 
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a period of 4 days while the architect-engineer caught up with his 
plans again. 

That is perhaps the most glaring incident. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Is there anything further any of you gentlemen 
wish to add? 

General Timper.ake. I would like to comment on this master plan 
statement that Colonel Derby made, but I do not know whether you 
want to take the time to do it this afternoon. We could not hear all 
of the statement. It was taken down, but we could not hear some of it, 
while people were talking. 

Mr. Donneiiy. Could you do it in, say, 5 minutes 4 

General Myers. I might comment briefly now, but I understand 
that we are going to have further hearings. 

Mr. Donne iy. That is correct. 

General Myers. Then we could do it then. I would say this, how- 
ever, that in the initial set-up, as I said, briefly, the guidance and 
criteria, and, of course, the program, was going to be furnished to 
the district engineer, to Colonel Derby, by USAFE, by ourselves. 
We had an arrangement and an agreement that the architect-engineer 
who was employed by the district engineer would actually prepare 
the master plan; they would make the survey; they would make the 
borings and do everything else, and they would develop the master 
plan, and that is the relationship that continues to exist today as it 
existed all along, so it was actually the architect-engineer, working 
with Colonel Derby, who prepared the plan. 

If there was delay in getting the plan prepared, that was not the 
fault of the Air Force, as long as the Air Force had furnished proper 
guidance, and only when we made changes, and then, of course, the 
Air Force was in it. 

Colonel Derny. Of course, each of the changes were dictated by 
the Air Force representatives on the job, and there was not the ques- 
tion of just a delay in putting out the plans, but it was a question of 
changes in decisions from various people. 

General Myers. The matter of pavement at Nouasseur, to my 
knowledge, there were no major changes made on the pavement at 
Nouasseur, which affected the work there. We can go into that in 
more detail, | think, later, after looking at the plans after they were 
prepared. 

Mr. Rirey. Who had to approve these plans, General Hardy; was 
that done on the spot, or referred to headquarters ¢ 

General Myrrs. They had to go to headquarters of USAFE. 

Mr. Rinry. How long wouid that take; how long did it take to get 
the approval ? 

General ‘Trmpertake. I am not sure I got your question, but I 
do want to say this, that the man in the field had authority to ap- 
prove anything that was necessary to get the work started, get the 
work in place. 

Sometime we ought to go over the master plans which are in var- 
ious gradations. You start out with the preliminary development 
plan and that goes through various stages, considering how far into 
the future you are looking, whether you are going to expand the base 
and build longer runways. That type of master planning has to be 
considered, and always you come up with some kind of compromise 
and you hit on what you eventually expect to get, what you would 
eventually like to have, 
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The first look we had at the master plan was when I visited 
Morocco in June of 1951; there L saw the layout which I thought 
was very extravagant. We asked it be sent to us, and I think we sent 
it back, with our changes, with the understanding, however, that 
nothing would be changed, and nothing would be done toward 
changes that would interfere with or would make valueless work 
already done. 

Mr. River. I think that gives us the picture. Tho committee will 
adjourn until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 5, 1952. 
FUNDING oF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 
OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
COL. H. A. MORRIS 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


WILLIAM SCHAUB, CHIEF, MILITARY DIVISION 
ELLIS H. VEATCH, CHIEF, NATIONAL SECURITY BRANCH, MILI- 
TARY DIVISION 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. J. R. HARDIN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

COL. GEORGE T. DERBY, FORMER DISTRICT ENGINEER, EAST 
ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

LT. COL. L. L. HASEMAN, FORMER DEPUTY DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

OTIS M. JERNIGAN, EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


AIR FORCES 


MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/C, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. COLBY M. MYERS, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 

COL. ROBERT H. CURTIN, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF INSTALLATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. THOMAS R. FRENCH, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

LEWIS E.. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CON- 
STRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

ARVIN E. UPTON, ESQ., ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Rirry. The committee will please come to order. We will ask 
Mr. Donnelly to start the hearings. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, one phase of the Moroccan air base 
construction program in which the committee is interested is the 
matter of funding of the construction operations by the affected serv- 
ices; namely, the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Air Force, and the Corps of Engineers; after Congress 
had appropriated the money. 

The problem is created by the controls on appropriations which 
exist after Congress has appropriated the money. In order to trace 
the movements and transfers and allotments of the funds, it has been 
quite a job to go through the various services. We have had confer 
ences With the Bureau of the Budget : the Office, Secretary of Defense : 
the Corps of Engineers; and the Air Force; represented here and 
covering all the levels here in Washington. 

We have also had meetings with the representatives of the district 
engineer in Morocco, who had the job of building the bases, and had 
the need for the funds to flow in an orderly way. 


SECTION 1211 OF GENERAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 


In order to acquaint the members with the background of the appor- 
tionment system I have here the statute. 1 wonder if the members 
would like to read the statute as background. It is section 1211 of 
the General Appropriation Act of 1951, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this section of the statute be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Sree. 1211. Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S. C. 665), 
is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. S679. (a) No officer or employee of the United States shall make or 
authorize an expenditure from or create or authorize an obligation under any 
appropriation or fund in excess of the amount available therein; nor shall any 
such officer or employee involve the Government in any contract or other obliga- 
tion, for the payment of money for any purpose, in advance of appropriations 
made for such purpose, unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law. 

“(b) No officer or employee of the United States shall accept voluntary service 
for the United States or employ personal service in excess of that authorized by 
law, except in cases of emergency involving the safety of human life or the 
protection of property. 

“(ey (1) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations or 
funds available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so apportioned 
as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would indicate 
a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such period; and 
all appropriations or funds not limited to a definite period of time, and all author- 
izations to create obligations by contract in advance of appropriations, shall be 
so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical use thereof. As 
used hereafter in this section, the term ‘appropriation’ means appropriations, 
funds, and authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of 
appropriations. 

“(2) In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may be established to provide 
for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings are made possible by or 
through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of operations, or other devel- 
opments subsequent to the date on which such appropriation was made available. 
Whenever it is determined by an officer designated in subsection (d) of this 
section to make apportionments and reapportionments that any amount so 
reserved will not be required to carry out the purposes of the appropriation con- 
cerned, he shall recommend the rescission of such amount in the manner provided 
in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates of appropriations. 

“(3) Any appropriation subject to apportionment shall be distributed by 
months, calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time periods, or by activ- 





ities, functions, projects, or objects, or by a combination thereof, as may be 
deemed appropriate by the officers designated in subsection (d) of-this section to 
make apportionments and reapportionments. Except as otherwise specified by 
the officer making the apportionment, amounts so apportioned shall remain avail- 
able for obligation, in accordance with the terms of the appropriation, on a 
cumulative basis unless reapportioned, 

“(4) Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four times each year by the 
officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments and 
reapportionments, and such reapportionments made or such reserves established, 
modified, or released as muy be necessary to further the effective use of the 
appropriation concerned, in accordance with the purposes stated in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, 

“(d) (1) Any appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judiciary, 
or the District of Columbia, which is required to be apportioned under subsection 
(¢) of this section, shall be apportioned or reapportioned in writing by the officer 
having administrative control of such appropriation. Each such appropriation 
shall be apportioned not later than thirty days before the beginning of the fiscal 
year for Which the appropriation is available, or not more than thirty days after 
approval of the Act by which the appropriation is made available, whichever is 
later. 

“(2) Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be ap- 

portioned under subsection (¢) of this section, shall be apportioned or reappor- 
tioned in writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The head of 
each agency to Which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time or 
times as the Director may prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment 
of such appropriation. Such information shall be submitted not later than 
forty days before the beginning of any fiscal vear for which the appropriation is 
available, or not more than fifteen days after approval of the Act by which 
such appropriation is made available, whichever is later. The Director of the 
sureau of the Budget shall apportion each such appropriation and shall notify 
the agency concerned of his action not later than twenty days before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year for which the appropriation is available, or not more than 
thirty days after the approval of the Act by which such appropriation is made 
available, whichever is later. When used in this section, the term ‘agency’ 
means any executive departinent, agency, commission, authority, administration, 
board, or other independent establishment in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, including any corporation wholly or partly owned by the United States 
which is an instrumentality of the United States. Nothing in this subsection 
shall be so construed as to interfere with the initiation, operation, and adminis- 
tration of agricultural price support programs and no funds (other than funds 
for administrative expenses) available for price support, surplus removal, and 
available under Section 32 of the Act of Angust 24, 1935, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
#12 (¢)), with respect to agricultural commodities shall be subject to apportion- 
ment pursuant to this section, The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
uny corporation which obtains funds for making loans, other than paid in capital 
funds, without legal liability on the part of the United States. 

“ce) (1) No apportionment or reapportionment which, in the judgment of the 
officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would indicate a necessity 
for a deficiency or supplemental estimate shall be made except upon a determina- 
tion by such officer that such action is required because of (A) any laws enacted 
subsequent to the transmission to the Congress of the estimates for an appro- 
priation which require expenditures heyond administrative control: or (B) 
emergencies involving the safety of human life, the protection of property, or 
the immediate welfare of individuals in cases where an appropriation has been 
made to enable the United States to make payment of, or contributions toward, 
sums which are required to be paid to individuals either in specific amounts fixed 
by law or in accordance with formulae prescribed by law. 

“(2) In each case of an apportionment or a reapportionment which, in the 
judgment of the officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would 
indicate a necessity for a deficiency or supplemental estimate, such officer shall 
immediately submit a detailed report of the facts of the case to the Congress. In 
transmitting any deficiency or supplemental estimates required on account of any 
such apportionment or reapportionment, reference shall be made to such report. 

“(f) (1) The officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make 
apportionments and reapportionments may exempt from apportionments trust 
funds and working funds expenditures from which have no signilicant effect on 
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the financial operations of the Government, working capital and revolving funds 
established for intragovernmental operations, receipts from industrial and powe; 
operations available under law and any appropriation made specifically for- 
“(1) interest on, or retirement of, the public debt ; 
“(2) payment of claims, judgments, refunds, and draw-backs ; 
“(3) any item determined by the President to be of a confidential nature 
“(4) payment under private relief Acts or other laws requiring payment: 
to designated payees in the total amount of such appropriation ; 
“(5) grants to the States under title 1, IV, or X of the Social Security 
Act, or under any other public assistance title in such Act. 

“(2) The provisions of subsection (¢c) of this section shall not apply to appro 
priations to the Senate or House of Representatives or to any Member, committee. 
Otfice (including the office of the Architect of the Capitol), officer, or employe: 
thereof. 

“(g¢) Any appropriation which is apportioned or reapportioned pursuant ¢ 
this section may be divided and subdivided administratively within the limits of 
such apportionments or reapportionments. The officer having administrativ: 
control of any such appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judiciary, 
or the District of Columbia, and the head of each agency, subject to the approv:! 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by regulation, ; 
system of administrative control (not inconsistent with any accounting proce 
dures prescribed by or pursuant to law) which shall be designed to (A) restrict 
obligations or expenditures against each appropriation to the amount of appor 
tionments or reapportionments made for each such appropriation, and (B) enabl: 
such officer or agency head to fix responsibility for the creation of any obligation 
or the making of any expenditure in excess of an opportionment 0: 
reapportionment. 

“(h) No officer or employee of the United States shall authorize or create any 
obligation or make any expenditure (A) in excess of an apportionment or 
reapportionment, or (B) in excess of the amount permitted by regulations 
prescribed pursuant to subsection (g) of this section. 

“(i) (1) In addition to any penalty or liability under other law, any office: 
or employee of the United States who shall violate subsection (a), (b), or (h 
of this section shall be subjected to appropriate administrative discipline 
including, when circumstances warrant, suspension from duty without pay o1 
removal from office: and any officer or employee of the United States who shal! 
knowingly and willfully violate subsection (a), (b), or (h) of this section shal! 
upon conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
two years, or both. 

“(2) In the case of a violation of subsection (a), (b), or (h) of this section 
by an officer or employee of an agency, or of the District of Columbia, the head 
of the agency concerned or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, shal! 
immediately report to the President, through the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and to the Congress all pertinent facts together with a statement otf 
the action taken thereon.” 

Mr. Donnevtiy. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that this 
section is a revision of Revised Statutes 3679, and was actually written 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

I further understand that the prime purpose and object of this 
section is to prevent or minimize the need for deficiency or supple- 
mental appropriations. Is that right, Mr. Harvey ? 

Mr. Harvey. That was one of the prime objectives of the law at 
the time it was passed. This statute is quite old. It is known com- 
monly as the Antideficiency Act, and was revised for the first time 
extensively at the time this amendment was enacted 2 years ago. 

The first purpose of it, I suppose, was to prevent deficiencies. Also. 
to insure the use of appropriations and funds for the purpose or put 
poses for which they were appropriated, 


EXEMPTION OF MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, ETC., FROM SECTION 1211 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now I should like also to invite the attention of 
the members to section 630 of this same act. If the members wil! 
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turn the clip back, they will find section 630. It is down near the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. Chairman, may this section be inserted in the record at this 
point ? 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it will be inserted. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Sec. 630. During the current fiscal year, appropriations, funds, and contract 
authoriz: Habe available for military functions under the Department of Defense, 
shall not be subject to the provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by section 1211 of this Act. 

Mr. Donnetny. Now, the members will note that section 630 
exempts subsection (c) of the apportionment section during the cur- 
rent 1951 fiseal vear for appropriations, funds, and contract. authori- 
zations available for military functions under the Department of 
Defense. 

I think the first question to be resolved here is whether the Bure “au 
of the Budget and the Office of the Secretary of Defense felt that the 
military appropriations for fiscal year 1951 were exempt from the 
requirements of subsection (ec) of the apportionment section through- 
out the fiseal year 1951.) Mr. Schaub? 

Mr. Scrravs. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do you concur in that, Mr. Garlock ? 


APPLICATION OF APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES AND CONTROLS BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Gartock. Not entirely. As T read that section, it relates to 
the legal requirement for apportionment. It does not prevent the 
Department from applying apportionment procedure nor does it 
prevent the Office of the Secretary, acting for the Secretary, from 
instituting whatever controls he considers necessary. It is permissive 
and not mandatory. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to supply for the record a letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
on this subject, dated September 26, 1950. 

Mr. Rirxy. Without objection. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 26, 1950. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. 

Under the provisions of section 630 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951, 
appropriations, funds, and contract authorizations available for military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense are not subject to apportionment procedures 
during the fiscal vear 1951, except to such extent as may be required by section 
1214 of that act. 

I am sure that vou share the view that sound fiscal management, to which 
the apportionment procedures are intended to contribute, is a continuing neces- 
sity in the Federal Government. Our experience to date, including that during 
World War II, has not indicated any need for the general abandonment of 
procedures which are designed to achieve the most effective and economical 
use of appropriations. It has been clearly demonstrated that the type of planning 
and program development which must precede the formulation of budgets 
and their administration is essential to the orderly and effective implementation 
of governmental activity at all times. 

Recognition of this principle formed the basis of the President's understand- 
ing, as expressed in his message to the Congress transmitting the 1951 supple- 
mental estimates for the Department of Defense, that the expansion of our mili- 
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tary forces should be accomplished in an orderly, efficient, and economical man- 
ner. It was also recognized, however, that flexibility would be needed to meet 
changing conditions. As changes in military programs occur, it will probably 
be necessary from time to time to relax the requirements which are normally in- 
tended to prevent the obligation or expenditure of funds on a deficiency basis. 

In order to aveid jeopardizing the effectiveness of our programs, it is expected 
that such controls over the obligation and expenditures of funds will be main- 
tained as will enable a proper review of military programs and requirements 
to be made in both the Department and the Bureau of the Budget. 

During the past 2 years the budget organization in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense has made substantial strides in developing staff and procedures for 
the review and administration of the fiscal programs of the Department. It is 
urged that you give full support to this activity in order that we continue to 
strengthen the over-all management of our expanding military structure. 

F. J. Lawton, Director. 

Mr. Scuaus. I presumed that the question was related to the legal 
aspect of the procedure as such, and not administrative controls 
which are normally in the agency. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, I have here a memorandum dated 
September 14, 1950. This act was enacted September 6, 1950. There- 
fore, 8 days afterward we have this memorandum from Mr. W. J. Me- 
Neil, Assistant Secretary of Defense, to the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. I ask that the memorandum be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Riney. Without objection it will be inserted in the record. 

(The memorandum is as follows :) 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

Section 630 of chapter X of the General Appropriation Act, 1951, provides 
that, “During the current fiscal year, appropriations, funds, and contract author- 
izations available for military functions under the Department of Defense, shall 
not be subject to provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 of toe Revis d Stat- 
utes, as amended by section 1111 of this act.” Consequently, there will be no 
requests during the current fiscal year to the Bureau of the Budget for appor- 
tionment of funds under the procedure prescribed by Budget-Treasury Regula- 
tion No. 1. 

However, section 404 of the National Security Act, as amended, provides 
“ * * * appropriations made to the Department of Defense or to the 
military departments, and reimbursements thereto, shall be available for obli- 
gation and expenditure only after the Secretary of Defense shall approve 
scheduled rates of obligation, or modifications thereto: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall affect the right of the Department of Defense to incur such 
deficiencies as may be now or hereafter authorized by law to be incurred.” 

Thus, it is a mandatory requirement of law that the Secretary of Defense 
approve scheduled rates of obligation or modifications thereto for all appropri- 
ations, funds, or contract authorizations. It has been determined that this 
requirement was temporarily fulfilled when the Secretary of Defense authorized 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to accelerate their rates of 
obligation to meet the requirements of the Korean situation, pending the passage 
of a Supplemental Appropriation Act. 

Now that the General Appropriation Act, 1951, has been approved and the 
funds provided by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, have been miade 
available through the passage of House Joint Resolution 537, you are requested 
to submit for approval a statement of planned obligations by appropriation, b) 
quarters, for all obligational authority available to your Department during 
fiscal year 1951. 

Although it is not necessary during the current fiscal year to obtain apportion- 
ment from the Bureau of the Budget of funds appropriated for military functions, 
because of our agreement with the Bureau of the Budget when our supplemental 
appropriation request was being considered, and our commitments to keep the 
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committees of Congress informed, information in considerable detail must be 
developed in the case of public works programs. 

You are requested to submit public works programs for approval on Budget- 
Treasury korm 1, Requesis for Apportionments (or Form 2), together with 
detailed supporting data to be developed under the following conditions: 

1. Funds for planning may be requested for any project for which construc- 
tion, drawings, and detailed specifications have not been prepared. 

z. Funds in support of actual construction will be processed by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense only when the actual sites have been selected, 
preliminary drawings and specifications have been prepared, and estimates based 
on such drawings and specifications are used to support the request for funds. 

W. J. McNEIL. 


Mr. Harvey. I think it should be pointed out that Forms 1 and 2, 
referred to on page 2 of this memorandum which has been inserted 
in the record, are the usual apportionment forms used by the Bureau 
of the Budget and all the agencies of the Government in making appor- 
tionments of funds under the statute, section 3679. These forms have 
now been superseded by revised Forms 131 and 152, taking the place 
of old Form Land old Form 2. Forms 1 and 131 would be the or iginal 
apportionment, which is processed immediately upon the enactment 
of an appropriation. Form 2 or 132 is the form used to make a change 
or an adjustment in apportionments after the original apportionment. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND OF SECTION EXEMPTING MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, ETC., 
FROM APPORTIONMENT PROCESS 


Mr. Garvock. I would like to speak of the background of section 
630 as L was instrumental in proposing it. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Gartock. With the outbreak of the war in Korea, right at me 
end of the fiscal year 1950, the regular appropriations for fiscal yea 
1951 were pending in the Congress. 1 do not recall the passage ian 
but it was very soon thereafter. 

In discussions, and I believe in correspondence, with both com- 
mittees, we were advised that we had to proceed and accomplish what 
was required to be done. 

Then the problem came up on this new tightening up of the appor- 
tionment process. We knew we did not have enough money, neverthe- 
less we stayed within the terms of the antideficiency law. We could 
not have accomplished the military personnel build-up without author- 
ity to utilize any available funds for that purpose. 

Working with the committee we proposed various suggestions, and 
it finally boiled down to where they said: 

Well, we will exempt the Department so that you can carry on the war, from 
everything except one section. 

As I recall that one section is that you cannot obligate more money 
than has been made available. It could have been obligated in 2 or 
3 months or any other short period of time, but when we ran out 
of money, according to the law, we were supposed to stop obligating. 

That is the background, as I remember it, of the insertion of this 
particular section. “It applied to our whole problem. 

In our discussion with the Bureau of the Budget, at least to my 
recollection, the public works part of it was always considered sepa- 
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rately. The problem of knowing exactly what we were going to build 
and where we were going to build remained a requirement. In the 
sudden change we did not know exactly what was required or where. 

But I think the public works area was even more vague than some 
of our other appropriations. The amount of public- work fund: 
included in the first and second supplementals for all three depart 
ments were, shall we say, on a broad estimate of what might be 
needed. ‘The understanding between the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department was that as projects became firm they would get the 

same kind of review they would have received prior to authorization 
and appropriation had we known exactly what we wanted to do at 
the time we requested the money. 

If the request for authorization had been delayed until the program 
was firm there was a possibility that this would be subsequent to the 
adjournment of Congress. So, in order to be sure to finance the 
projects that were required, we requested the money and made rather 
general explanations of what we expected to do with it, with the un 
derstanding that the individual projects would be reviewed as the 
money Was re le: as sed for their prosec ution. 

Mr. Scnacp. M: ay I go on record to say that we agree with that 
understanding ? 

Mr. Garnock. Tf any of the Department personnel do not agree wit): 
that understanding, I think I would like to have them say so, Mr. 
Chairman. 


REVIEW OF PROJECTS BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FOR APPORTIONMENT 
PURPOSES 


Mr. Rirry. Do you have any firm policy as to how often you review 
a project? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, once a project is reasonably firm and 
we release the money, it is a rare situation where we have another 
look at it. Just in the normal course of our day-to-day operation, if 
some staff member or some Member of Congress or someone writes i 
and inquires about a project, or if we are in the field and it appears 
that there are irregularities, we will again review the project. 

Mr. Rinvy. You mean you turn it loose in a lump sum or do you 
apportion it out ? 

Mr. Gariock. We apportion it. When they come in and ask for 
X amount of money, there is a list of projects and what they plan to 
do. We look into whether or not they have a firm plan and whether 
wr not they are ready to go ahead. If they are ready, we may or may 
not agree on all the details. We try to iron out the differences. We 
send the apportionment request to the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mending approval. It is a rare case where we get into it again. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you approve projects in the beginning, Mr. Garlock, 
or do you require them to justify the project at various stages? 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Chairman, it depends on what you mean by ap- 
proving it in the beginning. If we have plans froin any one of 
the three services which say: “This is what we are going to build 
at these stations. We are going to need so many barracks, so many 
mess halls, so many hangars, so many shops. These are the esti- 
mates, and this is what we are going to build;” then the review of the 
projects and the release of funds is a rel: itively simple matter. But 
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where they come in and say: “We have to start construction in this 
area. We require funds for advance procurements, or we know we 
will have to construct runways at these estimated costs,” then we will 
agree only to that portion of the project covered by the request. When 
they come back for the next increment, the items for which funds re- 
quested will not have been previously considered. 

We like to have an estimate of what the gross cost is going to be 
even when we release the first increment of funds. That is not al- 
ways possible on some of these large overseas projects that have so 
many intangibles. 

Mr. Rivey. If I understand it, it is this way: When you have firm 
plans and specifications and let your contracts out on a lump-sum 
bid, you review it one time and then as the requests for money come 
in vou allocate that money. 

Mr. Gartock. When they let a firm lump-sum-contract bid, the 
money has already been apportioned. 

Mr. Rinry. You apportion that money out immediately / 

Mr. Garnock. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 

Mr. Gartock. For example, in November we apportioned $404 
million to the Army. That was immediately after the bill passed. 
General Nold can correct me if Dam wrong. 

I do not recall our going back and having had another look at a 
single project. Those were projects they were ready togoon. ‘I hey 
had plans, They were ready to build. Thev were ready to start the 
bidding process. 

Mr. Riney. There was no delay in getting the money on those ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. But on a_ cost-plus-fixed fee contract they have to 
justify it step by step; is that right 

Mr. Garnock. No, sir. I do not know whether or not this S404 
million was spent for fixed-fee contracts in part. I would suspect 
that it was. The difference is that when the departments have a set 
of line items and say, “This is what we are going to build and these 
are the estimated costs”’—— 

Mr. Riney. Then you release the money ? 

Mr. Garvock. Then we relase the money. If there are projects 
which are contrary to the Secretary's policy or congressional limita- 
tions, they are identified and eliminated. 

Sometimes the departments have to come back and say, “Well, 
our estimate was wrong. We do not have enough money at that 
station.” 

This is anew problem, and further adjustments are necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded that included in the most recent 
public-works bill was a requirement that the Secretary of Defense 
approve all ZI cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts in excess of $25,000. We 
do know, therefore, when funds are to be expended for cost-plus-a- 
tixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Ritey. I think he had to make an authorization in writing, as 
I recall it, on anything over $25,000. 
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REQUIREMENT FOR LINE ITEM JUSTIFICATION OF PROJECTS FOR 
APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


General Notp. Mr. Garlock invited comment on his statement with 
respect to Army funds. Possibly an extract from our notes on the 
subject might be helpful. I will just quote from that; it is very 
short. 

With the fiscal year 1951 program, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget put in a procedure whereby apportionment of construc- 
tion funds was required to be supported by detailed information on each line item 
of construction. The funds were not apportioned until preliminary design was 
complete and control estimates were available. However, funds for cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, as well as funds for design or construction from standard 
plans, were released without delay. This system caused a large increase in 
the amount of work required and introduced considerable delay in receipt of 
funds, particularly with respect to the fiscal-year-1951 regular program. By 
the time the second supplemental appropriation was received, some relaxation 
was obtained and as a result funds from this appropriation were received in 
many instances before funds were apportioned from the prior appropriations. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Garlock, I have a graph in front of me which shows 
the appropriated funds of the Moroccan air bases in green and the 
apportionments in red. 

There is also a line indicating the commitments by the engineers and 
the contractors. In several instances those commitments are above 
the amount which was apportioned. 

We have had testimony heretofore in this hearing that the con- 
tractor has had to carry a considerable amount of his own funds in 
those projects until he could be reimbursed. In some instances there 
was a delay in the work or a slow-up of the work because the funds 
were not available. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Don- 
nelly ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are going to develop that point by point, and 
this large graph to which you refer will be one of the important ex- 
hibits. At the conclusion of this funding phase of the Moroccan opera- 
tions, I will ask that it be inserted in the record. 

(The graph faces p. 572.) 


EXEMPTION OF MILITARY FUNDS FROM APPORTIONMENT STATUTE FOR 1952 


Mr. Chairman, may I put this in the record at this point? This is 
the provision in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 
1952, Public Law 179 of the Eighty-second Congress, enacted October 
18, 1951, dealing with the exemption of the apportionment statute 
from the moneys expended during fiscal year 1952, reading from 
section 626: 


During the current fiscal year, the President may exempt appropriations, funds, 
and contract authorizations, available for military functions under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, from the provisions of subsection (¢) of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, whenever he deems such action to be necessary 
in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Schaub, did the President deem it to be in the interest of national 
defense to exempt military funds in the fiscal year 1952 from the 
apportionment statute / 

Mr. Vearou. May I answer that, Mr. Donnelly 7 

Mr. Donnewiy. Surely. 

Mr. Vearcu. The President deemed it necessary to grant exemptions 
from three appropriations. 
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Mr. Donneciy. Would you identify them ? 

Mr. Vearcu. “Military personnel, Army,” “Military personnel, 
Marine Corps,” and “Civilian relief in Korea.” 

Mr. Donne iy. | take it, then, there was no exemption with respect 
to funds for military construction ? 

Mr. Vearcu. The President received no request to exempt the ap- 
propriations for military construction. There has been none. 

Mr. Donnetiy. From whom would he receive that request ? 

Mr. Veareu. The Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Garlock, can you tell the committee whether 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense considered making such a 
request / 

Mr. Garvock. I know of no specific request. Obviously, the ques- 
tion of the application of this particular section to all the appropria- 
tions was generally considered. But, so far as I know, the funds for 
public works were released as fast as the money was available and as 

Fapidly as the departments were prepared to initiate construction. 


TIMING OF APPORTLIONMENTS FOR MOROCCAN BASES 


Mr. Donneuiy. I take it that is a general statement. Does that 
apply specifically to the Moroccan project 4 

Mr. Garvock. [ think you will find, if you will follow the details 
through, we released money for Morocco promptly after it became 
available from the Congress and in fairly substantial amounts. ‘The 
first and second apportionments were to cover advance procurement 
and mobilization costs. Thereafter, you will find that we released very 
substantial amounts which we were advised would be adequate to carry 
the program until such time as we could obtain better definition of 
the scope of the program. 

As of now, you will notice that practically all of the money has 
been released. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Mr. Chairman, to aid the members of the 
committee, might T furnish each member a copy of a statistical table 
which shows all the money appropriated for the Moroccan air-base 
construction; all the money authorized, in the lower right-hand area 
of the table; and then up on the top of that the apportionment history. 

This is marked “Secret.” The Air Force prepared it. I do not 
know whether we can insert it in the record at this point or not. It isa 
basic document which amplifies and explains the chart here. 

General Asensto. This was furnished by the Directorate of Budget. 
This information must continue to be classified, Lamafraid. [should 
like to have the opportunity to make that determination, however. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Opportunity to do what, sir? 

General Asensto, To make the determination as to whether this 
can be unclassified. 

Mr. Rinry. General Asensio, is not the same information on this 
chart here, which is unclassified ? 

General Asensio. I think, sir, we might be able to render an un- 
classified version of this particular table by deleting the reference to 
specific locations, or something of that order. 

Mr. Donnefy. Well. can we do that now? 
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General Asensto. I would like to take it back to headquarters and 
have the Security people pass on that. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be all right, because we are dealing with 
the appropriation as a whole and the amount used as it was released. 

General Asensto. Yes,sir. Offhand, I see no reason for reclassifica 
tion if that is eliminated. 

Mr. Ritey. \\ ill you furnish the committee with a revised copy of 
that ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
Department of the Air Force—Acquisition and construction of real property—F rench 

Morocco pregram 


i 
} 


Appropriations | Apportionment request ! 


pices Chan iecoehs hee eeemneinee Appropria- | Appor- |---|, -— 
tion after | tionment | 
| 
| 
| 


Defended | Adminis- 
before j 
Congress | 


trative transfer | reference Date 


transfers 


Present 
Amount 
program Amoun 


Installations _ —.. | $252, 269, 800, $258, 269, 800 +-$6, 000, 000 $258, 269, 800 r $298, 032. 30 
r, 21,1950 | 11, 400, 00% 

: | Jan. 10,1951 | 50,784, 000 

| r, 30, 1951 11, 415, S00 

, 1951 | 145, 762, 500 

28,1952 | 22) 500. 00x) 

, 1952 | 18,831.00 

i . “-- , 1952 36, 139, 600 

ome staletetebatetetatetel tebshateemetete it oe: | ee eee ee 


; 











| Apportionment approved ! Obligations 


Major obligation 
Cumulative, 
Apr. 30, 1952 


Date | Amount 
' 


RNIN 6 So tac inteont : ‘ $249, 080, 800 
5, 1950 11, 409, 000 
id 22, 1951 50, 784, 000 
May 10, 1951 11, 415, 800). 
Nov. 27, 1951 100, 000, 000). _. 
Feb. 28, 1952 | 99 00, 000 
| Mar, 14, 1952 18, 831, 000 che Se Ae 
| May 15, 1952 33, 050, 000) __ 
| (ae SS 21, 100, 000 
| 





1 Amount of $6.0°million transferred from Public Law 843, 81st Cong., by reprogramming not included. 
? Originally approved verbally in the amount of $1.2 million. 
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Department of the Air Force—Acquisition and construction of real property—French 
Morocco ae m—Continued 


Date : ee 
approved Amount Programs 


Authorization: 
Public Law 703, 76th Cong July 2,1940 | $22,815,800 | Authorized for 1951 first supplemental 
Publie Law 910, 8ist Cong Jan. 6,198] 54,399,000 | Authorized for 1951 second supple- 
mental. | 
Publie Law 155, 82d Cong Sept. 28,1951 | 223, 361, 000 Authorize 1 for 1952 basic and second 
supplemental 


Total : : 300, 575, 800 
Appropriation SS 

Public Law 843, ist Cong Sept. 27, 1950 22, 815, SOO 
ion Act 

Public Law 911, 8Ist Cong Jan. 6,1951 50, 784,000 | 1951 Second Supplen 
tion Act 

Publie Law 179, 82d Cong ‘t. 18,1951 . 000, OK 1952 Basie Appropriat 

Public Law 254, 82d Cong } 1, 1951 38, 670, OOK 1952 Seeond &§ 
tion Act 


Gs 


Subtotal 52, 269, SOO 


Transferred from Public Law S. 000, 000 
Sist Cong. 


Total 258, 269, S00 


Source: Department of the Air Force, AFABF, May 2s, 1952. 


Mr. Donnetiy. N vow, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to confuse you 
by having a number of papers here, but there is one other document 
which carries the first chart one step further. The first chart shows 
the approval of apportionments, and in that last column the cumula- 
tive obligations. 

Now r have here the way the money trickled down from the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Air Force to the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
and I should like to give each member a copy of this document. 

We have the same problems as the classification of this document, 
General Asensio. Can you make a determination as to whether that 

can be released ? 

General Asensio. I believe that this could be down-graded, but 
again I would like to make the same reservation. Offhand, I think we 
can declassify that document. 

(The document is as follows :) 
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Mr. Donne.iy. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I invite the committee’s 
attention to the first authorization line, which is on the larger one. We 
find that the Moroccan project was authorized under the authority of 
the act of July 2, 1940, in the amount of $22,815,800, and we find that 
the first appropriation was in the act of September 27, 1950, for an 
identical amount, 322,815,800. 

Now, we also find that there was a request made to the Bureau of 
the Budget for an apportionment by the Air Force. Looking up at 
the top here, we find that the request was November 21, 1950, in the 
amount of $11.4 million, and the Bureau of the Budget approved that 
same amount December 5, 1950. This activity was during fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. Garlock, does that indicate that the exemption of apportion- 
ment was not followed with respect to this item 4 

Mr. Garnock. No. It indicates that the permissive features of the 
statute were not utilized here. 

Mr. Furcoto. Iam sorry. I did not hear that. It indicates what? 

Mr. Garvock. It indicates that the permissive language of the 
statutes was not applied. 

I would like to speak to that period from November 21 to the 5th of 
December. As I recall—and Colonel Derby can speak to it—there 
was a question during that period of the scope of the project. Were 
we going to take all the $11 million we had and put it into advanced 
procurement toward a larger program, or were we going to construct 
an Sit inillion program ¢ 

Following a night session late in November at which a supplement 
was considered it was determined that additional funds were going 
to be put into the Morocco air-base system. The next morning Colonel] 
Derby was in my office and was told he had his $11 million and to start 
his procurement. 

Mr. Donneury. That is shown here as December 1, 1950. 

Mr. Garvock. That is when the official piece of paper came through. 
Mr. Donnetiy. I want to help you here. This shows December 
1950, which was 5 days in advance of the formal approval of the 

apportionment. 

Mr. Garvock. It was at the end of November. 

Colonel Dery. He certainly informed me orally on the 29th of 
November, and by various telephone ealls around the Peniagon and 
some personal contact the construction directive was issued that after- 
noon giving me S11 million. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be sure that the record 
shows that there was an understanding among all the parties con- 
cerned that the Air Force and the Engineers were to proceed with the 
obligation of funds which had been cleared, although the pieces of 
paper had not been processed officially. 


INTERPRETATION OF EXEMPTION OF MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS FROM 
APPORTIONMENT SECTION AS PERMISSIVE 


Mr. Donneiy. I take it that the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
determined that with respect to this particular item the exemption in 
section 630 of the Defense Act of 1951 did not apply 4 

Mr. Garnock. We did not ask for the application of section 630 
with respect to public works at any time. 

96640—52—pt. 4 -—29 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Then what it actually boils down to is a matter o/ 
interpretation of section 630. The Office, Secretary of Defense, re 
garded that directory, and not mandatory. 

Mr. Gartock. Permissive, and not mandatory. 

Mr. Donnetty. Excuse me; permissive and not mandatory. 

Mr. Gartock. As I interpret the statute it is permissive. 

Further, as pointed out in Mr. MeNeil’s memorandum, which you 
put in the record, the statute in no way limited the authority of thi 
Secretary as head of an executive branch to control the expenditures 
within his Department. 

Mr. kurcoto, May I interrupt a minute? 

Mr. Donnetry. Surely. 

Mr. Furcoto. With reference to both section 3679 and section 630 | 
want to ask you this question: We have heard a great deal during al! 
of these hearings about a crash program. By that term do you com 
prehend a haste or urgency above and beyond what would be norma! 
and regular in your milit: ary operations? In other words, by a crash 
program do you mean the same thing as these other men have men 
tioned in their testimony? 

Mr. Garvock. I do not know what they meant. Let me go back to 
what we did. We released $11.4 million. For what? Did we have 

specific set of bases we were going to build? Did we have bass 
rights or anything? No. We advanced $11.4 million for the advance 
procurement of supplies and equipment so that when all other ar 
rangements had been completed there would be no further delays. 
That, I would say, was in preparation for a crash program. 

Mr. Furcono. Let me get at it this way. What I want to find out 

Apparently because of the needs in the world situation you people 
h: ad to be relatively free to get your money moving, as a practical] 
etter 

Mr. Gariock. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoio, I am interested in knowing whether that covered 
all your operations, or whether that freedom was limited to what 
have been referring to as the crash program phase of military opera 
tions. In other words, you undoubtedly had your normal routine 
procedures going along, in which there was not any great need for 
haste. On the other hand, you undoubtedly also had programs 01 
which it was necessary to go as fast as you could, even though 1 
meant a little waste along the line. 

Did this exemption apply to the entire set-up of the Defense Depart 
ment, or was that exemption limited to the crash phase ? 

Mr. Gartock. It did not apply tothe entire Department. It applied 
to the military personnel financing. Obviously, we ran right nea 
the deficiency line the whole year in the Army on that. 

It also applied to the “Maintenance and operations” funds. The 
opening of posts, camps and stations, and maintenance money was 
involved. One thing I recall was the build-up in the Army Quarter 
master. We went in immediately for cold-weather clothing, for a 
build-up of a food pipeline, far beyond anything that had been previ 
ously contemplated. 

[t did not apply to a summer camp for the National Guard, because 
it was following the same program, except for those who were called 
to active duty. 
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Mr. Furcoro. That is what I want to get to. Would you tie it down 
to construction? Did it apply to all construction, or merely what we 
have been calling the crash program construction ? 

Mr. Gartock. No; it did not apply to all construction. As Genera] 
Nold indicated here, we had a regular bill that had passed about this 
time. There were projects included in that bill which became of 
substantially less importance than construction on Okinawa. We 
huilt substantial amounts of air facilities out there. Before we got 
into North Korea these items were not even in the program. Many 
of the items that were in the program on the regular bill simply waited. 
With the redirection of the efforts of the Department they became 
substantially less important. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would I be unfair if I said I gather from your answer 
that any exemption you may have had, in your opinion, would be 
applied only to the so-called crash phase of the construtcion program, 
so far as construction is concerned? Would that be your general 
philosophy ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Well, we never actually applied section 630 to any 
part of the construction program, 

Mr. Furcoro. All right. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FOR PRELIMINARY PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 
IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Furcoro. Without objection, there will be inserted in the record 


at this point a Memorandum for Secretary Marshall written by Secre- 
tary Finletter, dated November 24, 1950, with regard to this matte 
(The memorandum is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forcr, 
Washington, November 24, 1950. 
Memorandum for Secretary Marshall: 

I submit herewith as enclosure 1, Budget-Treasury Form 132, Reapportion 
ments Schedule, for the fiscal year 1951 for the “Acquisition and construction of 
real property” appropriation, requesting approval of revised apportionments. 

Attached as enclosure 2 is an outline of a phased development program for cer- 
tain bases in French Morocco. The requirement for this program is generated by 
the necessity to make air operations from this area feasible at the earliest 
possible date. This program would tentatively be financed as follows: 


(a) Fiseal vear 1951, first supplement, appropriated ___—- javinorne ot Ay SOO, COO 
(b) Fiseal year 1951, third supplement, proposed -~ 71,844, 000 
(c) Fiscal year 1952 and subsequent programs_---.-__--_-__---_ 122, 341, 000 


Subitems (a) and (b) above will, in conjunction with facilities already existing, 
provide for only minimum operational needs and for basic depot facilities. 

The urgent need for these airfield pavements and fuel facilities makes it 
mandatory that every possible action be taken to minimize planning and mobiliza 
tion lead time. To this end it will be necessary to use “cost plus fixed fee” 
contracts under which detailed planning would be accomplished concurrently 
=a construction operations. It will further be necessary that immediate action 
be taken to (1) initiate planning for the entire project, (2) to begin procure 

nent action on fuel storage and distribution equipment, and (3) to mobilize the 
arge amount of heavy construction equipment required. 

Although I recognize that formal clearances have not as yet been obtained for 
the use of these bases negotiations are sufficiently advanced to indicate a high 
probability of an early successful conclusion. Should these negotiations be un 
duly prolonged equipment and materials assembled can be diverted to other 
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priority work. No future condition can be envisioned under which the Goy 
ernment would experience any substantial financial loss. 

Funding authority in the amount of $11,400,000 is requested to carry our 
preliminary activities as indicated in enclosure 3. I recognize that this request is 
an exception to the general limitations governing requests for construction funds 
apportionments. The critical and urgent nature of the proposed action justifies 
special consideration. 


Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. On the record. 

Is it your understanding, then, as to section 630 that vou had to 
apply to somebody for permission to use it? 

Mr. Garnock. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I understood you to say that you never had requested its 
application in-construction work. 

Mr. Gartock. Maybe I used the wrong word there, Mr. Chairman. 
T meant we did not apply it to the construction program because we 
did not think it was necessary. 

Mr. Donnetty. So that the committee will fully understand what 
was done in this apportionment of $11,400,000 in Morocco, I have here 
Form 152, entitled, “Reapportionment Schedule for Fiseal Year 1951,” 
and this covers, as I understand, the request for apportionment. of 
funds to a great number of projects under First Supplemental 1951, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. Tam not familiar with this particular piece of paper, 
but generally there is more than a project on an apportionment form. 
Part of this applies to the $11,400,000. 

Mr. Donneiiy. Now, the figure of $11,400,000 appears on the second 
page of this photostat under quarter 2, “Current revision,” $11,400,000, 
is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. DonNe._ty. And the approval of this apportionment is in the 
lower right-hand area of it. It bears your signature, does it not, Mr. 
Garlock ? , 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Donnewxy. Assistant Comptroller and Director, Budget Di- 
vision ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And then below that we find approved, “G. EF. 
Ramsey, Jr., by order of the Director, December 5, 1950.” That is by 
order of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, is it not ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, in addition to this Standard Form 132, did 
the Secretary of Defense furnish to the Bureau of the Budget a copy 
of the back-up document which is the memorandum of November 24, 
1950, from Secretary Finletter to Secretary Marshall? 

Mr. Gartock. IT would not know. I just asked the Bureau of the 
Budget whether they got it. I do not know whether they have seen it. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Let me give a copy of this to each of the members. 
As I understand it this is the back-up data to support the $11,400,000. 

Did the Bureau of the Budget receive that memorandum ? 

Mr. Veatcu. To the best of my knowledge we did not receive a copy 
of this particular memorandum. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Were you advised of the contents of it ? 


THOMAS FINLETTER. 
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Mr. Veatcu. Yes, we were aware of the contents. 

Mr. Donne.tty. What form did that communication take; was that 
a conversation ¢ 

Mr. Veatcu. Yes, a conversation between Mr. Garlock and myself. 

Mr. Garvock. The question of additional financing is certain to 
have come up. As I said earlier $11,400,000 was released for the Mo- 
roccan procurement program. In releasing it to that kind of procure- 
ment it is indicated we were expecting further procurement, and we 
were assuming we would get enough additional money to produce : 
usable project. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask you this, if Imay. This Form 132 does 
not stand on its own feet as far as the Bureau of the Budget is con- 
cerned without any additional supplemental information; is that 
right? 

Mr. Veatrcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. What form does that generally take, an informal 
conference, as you have indicated with respect to this one ? 

Mr. Scnavun. Generally it is in the form of a conference, or where 
additional information is requested for our record it is necessary for 
the Department to present it in a formal way. 

Mr. Garvock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


BACK-UP DATA REQUIRED IN SUPPORT OF REQUEST FOR APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. DonneLiy. Separate and apart from the exigencies of this par- 
ticular time were there any regulations or formal ground rules in 
existence which described or delineated the type of back-up data 
which the Office of the Secretary of Defense was required to furnish 
in supporting Form 152 4 

Mr. Garvock. At the beginning of the war in Korea we were exe- 
cuting a very limited public works program. We had instituted pro- 
cedures. Because of the size of the program, as General Nold indi- 
cated, the money was not apportioned until we had plans in reasonably 
final form, and adequate estimates. 

With the beginning of the war in Korea there was no immediate 
change in the established procedures. A change was instituted on 
August 14, 1951. As a result of a number of months of discussion 
with the Department a substantial change in the apportionment pro- 
cedures fer public works was made. I would also like to point out 
that the previous apportionment instructions regarding back-up 
material were not followed 100 percent between the date of the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea and the official change in the procedures. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, between that time and the present day have 
those back-up instructions been formalized ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you identify whatever form that has taken? 

Mr. Garnock. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Furcoio Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoro. Proceed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The committee is presently considering the memo- 
randum of August 14, 1951, and that memorandum was tendered by 
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Mr. Garlock in response to my question as to whether there had been 
formalized the procedure for furnishing back-up data for the Stand- 
ard Form 132; is that correct, Mr. Garlock ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne iy. I ask that this document be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

AvausT 14, 1951. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The magnitude of the current military public works programs of the thre« 
services requires that the apportionment procedures in this area be revised 
It is and has been the desire of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
that the apportionment procedures permit delegation of maximum responsibilit) 
to the services and at the same time to maintain such controls as are necessary 
properly to discharge the duties and responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense 
The very size of the current program makes it tacitly impossible to review, in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, each of the construction items in detail! 
It is nevertheless incumbent upon this office and the military departments that 
all measures be taken to insure that the construction program will secure, to the 
maximum extent possible, those items which were justified to the Congress. To 
facilitate the apportionment of funds with a minimum of interference to the 
construction operations, the following principles and precedures will be observed 
by the services: 

(a) Funds will be apportioned in bulk for items for which either standard 
plans or preliminary drawings have been prepared. Requests for funds qualify- 
ing under these conditions should indicate quarterly funding requirements based 
on anticipated obligation schedules. 

(b) Apportionment requests in support of medical facilities will be submitted 
separately to facilitate handling by this office and the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) Requests for funds in support of community and recreational facilities 
will be made only in exceptional cases pending publication of Department of 
Defense policies in this area, and in any event will be made by separate appor 
tionment requests. 

(dq) Backup data for apporticnment requests will shew station totals, and in 
those instances where the just fivations presented fo Coneress were in detail 
will show by footnote those items for which apportionment is not being requested 
by reason of the requirements of paragraph (@). (b). or (e¢) above. In those 
eases where the presentation to the Congress did not include a detailed list ot 
the items contemplated, such a list will accompany the apportionment request. 
with avpropriate indication of those items for: which funds are not being 
requested. 

(¢) Initial apportionments for each station ‘will not exceed appropriation 
totals, and any overrun on one item will be borne by the application of more 
severe criteria or by underruns or deletions of parts or the whole of other facilities 
at the same station. Adjustment of station programs will be made in such a way 
that complete usable facilities or complete usable inerements, including the 
necessary utilities, substantially as presented to the Congress, will be obtained. 
The use of other than military construction funds or the anticipated use of future 
funds to complete a facility or provide the necessary utilities is not authorized 

(f) To permit flexibility in meeting changing costs, the military departments 
are authorized, without specific reference to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to make contract awards where the cost of any individual item does not 
exceed the budget estimate by more than 20 percent. Design beyond the scope 
set forth in the justifications or construction at a higher standard of construction 
than that justified is not authorized without further clearance with this office 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The military departments should maintain priority lists within each station, as 
well as priority lists betwen stations. It is desired that reprogramming between 
stations be proposed to this office only after firm bid information has been 
obtained. 

Inasmuch as the foregoing will undoubtedly occasion changes within the Serv- 
ices, it is desired that each Service submit to this office an outline of the internal 
organization and implementing procedures which will be established. It is fur- 
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ther desired that each Service designate to this office the individual to be respon- 
sible for compliance with these procedures in the execution of the construction 
programs. 

W. J. McNetr. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1951 there is a provision which requires as follows: 

The officer having administrative control of any such appropriation * * * 
subject to the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall pre- 
scribe, by regulation, a system of administrative control (not inconsistent with 
any accounting procedures prescribed by or pursuant to law) which shall be 
designated to (A) restrict obligations or expenditures against each appropriation 
to the amount of apportionments or reapportionments made for each such appro- 
priation, and (B) enable such officer or agency head to fix responsibility for the 
creation of any obligation or the making of any expenditure in excess of an ap- 
portionment or reapportionment. 

That excerpt appears in subsection (g@) of section 1211. 

Was this memorandum of August 14, 1951, drawn in response to 
the direction in the excerpt IL have just read ? 

Mr. Garvock. The August 14 memorandum was in recognition of 
a modification that was necessary in the procedure resulting from 
much larger programs than had been handled under the previous pro- 
cedures. I would say the section you read authorizes such a mem- 
orandum. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Again we have here in this excerpt a mandatory 
verb, “shall prescribe,” and I take it your interpretation again is that 
this is permissive / 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. I thought you were trying to deter- 
mine the motivation behind this revision in the regulations. There 
were regulations and instructions in existence. Therefore, we had 
complied with the “shall.” We modified it, though, because of a change 
in the scope of the program. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then, in summary, does this memorandum of Au- 
gust 14, 1951, have any relation to the excerpt I just read from 
subparagraph (g) ? 

Mr. Garvock. I would say that it fulfilled our responsibility as 
outlined there. It says we “shall” issue instructions and regulations. 

Mr. Donnetty. This language here says: 

Subject to the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Did the Director of the Bureau of the Budget approve this memo- 
randum of August 14, 19514 

Mr. Gartock. Let me go off the record here a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetty. Would vou identify for the record the regulations to 
which you refer ? 

Mr. Garvock. I will. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE, WASHINGTON, IT). ©.—ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROL OF APPROPRIATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF JORFENSE 


I. AUTHORITY 


Chis directive is issued pursuant to section 1211 (g) of the General Appro- 
priation Act, 1951. Section 1211 of this act amended section 38679 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U. S. C. 665) and relates to apportionments and control of appro- 
priations and funds. All officers and employees of the Department of Defense 
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who are authorized to obligate or expend Federal funds should be cautioned to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the provisions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended (see appendix A attached). 


II, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to (a) prescribe Department of Defense regu 
lations designed to restrict obligations and/or expenditures against each appro 
priation or fund to the amount available therein, and where apportionments o1 
reapportionments of appropriations are required to be made, to the amounts of 
such apportionments or reapportionments, and ()) enable the Assistant Secretary 
of De°ense (Comptroller) to fix responsibility for the creation of any obligation 
or the making of any expenditure in excess of an appropriation, apportionment 
reapportionment, or subdivision thereof. 


Ill, SCOPE 


The provisions of this directive are applicable to all components of the Depart 
ment of Defense to which appropriations or funds are made available. When 
used in this directive, the term components of the Department of Defense means 
the military departments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense (including 
therein boards and offices subject to supervision by the Secretary of Defense) 


IV. DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of this directive the following definitions will apply : 

G. Operating agency.—-An organizational unit of the Department of Defense 
to which funds are allocated. 

H. Revolving fund.—A fund established to finance a cycle of operations to which 
reimbursements and collections are returned for reuse in a manner such as will 
maintain the principal of the fund, e. ¢., working capital funds (including stock 
funds and industrial funds), and Joan funds. 

I. Other terminology and concepts used in this directive may be found in 
Bucdget-Treasury Regulations No. 1, September 1, 1950. 


V. APPORTION MENTS 


When appropriations or funds are required to be apportioned to a componern 
of the Department of Defense pursuant to law, it shall be the responsibility of 
the Secretary of the appropriate military department or other designated officia! 
of the component to prepare and submit a request through the Office of the As 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for apportionment or reapportionment of each appropriation or fund in 
such form and at such time as the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller ) 
may prescribe, in conformance with the requirements of the Director of the Bu 
reau of the Budget. 


VI. ALLOCATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 


When appropriations or funds are apportioned, the apportionments will be a¢ 
counted for or on behalf of the Secretaries of the military departments and, fo 
other Department of Defense components, by or on behalf of cffi-ials as designated 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). It shall be the responsi 
hility of the Secretary of the appropriate military department, or designated 
officials of other Department of Defense components to make allocations of ap 
portioned amounts, in writing, to the heads of operating agencies. The sums of 
such allocations within each appropriation shall not be in excess of the amount 
indicated in the apportionment document as being available for use for each 
apportionment period. If the amount apportioned or reapportioned for any 
appropriation includes estimated reimbursements, transfers, or other items of 
anticipated receipts, and allocations are made in anticipation of such reimburse 
ments, transfers, and receipts, it shall be the responsibility of the Secretaries o! 
the military departments and of designated officials of other components to cause 
such adqustments to be made in the amounts of allocations when required, as 
will assure that the sums allocated with respect to each appropriation will not 
be in excess of the amount apportioned or reapportioned for use for each appor- 





tionment period or the amount which will ultimately be realized, whichever is 
less. 
VII. ALLOTMENTS OF APPROPRIATIONS 


A. Heads of operating agencies shall make allotments in specific amounts, in 
writing, to the heads of installations or other organizational units, including in- 
stallations or organizational units of other Department of Defense components, 
as are required, but the sums allotted pursuant to each allocation shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of such allocation available for each period, Suballotments 
may be made, in writing, by recipients of allotments to such other organizational 
units, including those of other Department of Defense components, as may be re- 
quired, but the sums suballotted from each allotment shall not be in excess of the 
amount of such allotment available for use for each period. 

Lb. Open allotments may be established by the heads of operating agencies for 
such military activities and projects as are approved and within such amounts 
as are allocated by the Secretary of the appropriate military department or 
designated officinls of other components of the Department of Defense when 
such official determines that allotments of funds as otherwise provided herein 
would be impractical of administration. In making an open allotment, the head 
of the operating agency shall be responsible to the extent prescribed by law for 
such allotment. ‘Uhe head of the operating agency shall prescribe frequent ac- 
counting and reporting in such manner as will assure him sufficient notice prior 
to the time that such allotment may be overobligated or overexpended to permit 
his taking such action as may be necessary to prevent an over-obligation, inchad- 
ing (a) increasing the amount of the allotment if necessary but within the avail- 
able allocation, (b) rescinding such open allotment, or (¢) taking such other 
action as may be necessary to prevent an overobligation or overexpenditure. 


VIIT. CROSS SERVICING REIMBURSEMENTS 


Anticipated cross-servicing reimbursements applicable to appropriations sub- 
ject to apportionment shall be administered by or on behalf of the Secretaries of 
the military departments or designated officials of other Department of Defense 
components. Provision may be made for immediate and automatic availability to 
field installations of amounts of reimbursements received by them in payment for 
services performed under applicable cross-servicing regulations; provided that 
the Secretary of the appropriate military department or designated official of any 
other Department of Defense component shall establish such controls as are nec- 
essary to assure that the amounts obligated in anticipation of such reimburse- 
ments will not exceed the apportioned amounts or the amount which will ulti- 
mately be realized, whichever is less. This does not preclude the making of al- 
locations and allotments and providing for administrative control of anticipated 
cross-servicing reimbursements as heretofore prescribed for appropriations, 


IX. OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


No officer or employee of the Department of Defense shall authorize or create 
any obligation or make any expenditure, except as provided by section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes as amended, (@) in excess of an apportionment or reap- 
portionment, or (b) in excess of the amount divided or subdivided administra- 
tively in accordance with the provisions of this directive. It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the head of each installation or other organizational unit of the 
Department of Defense who receives allotments or suballotments, or who author- 
izes open allotments to assure that obligations or expenditures will not be in 
excess of amounts specified in each such allotment, suballotment or open allot- 
nent. 


X. CONTROL OF APPORTION MENTS OF REVOLVING FUNDS 


Obligations or expenditures of all revolving funds or portions thereof not 
exempted from requirements for apportionment by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, pursuant to law, shall be administered by or on behalf of the 
Secretaries of the military departments and by designated officials of other De- 
partment of Defense components. It shall be the responsibility of such Secre- 
tary or other designated official to maintain such records as are necessary for 
the proper control of such apportionments, and to provide such reports on the 
status thereof as will give him sufficient notice prior to the time the apportion- 
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ment may be exceeded to permit action in respect to (a) obtaining an inereas: 
in the apportionment, or (0) instituting necessary controls to prevent the over 
expenditure of the apportionment. 

Apportioned revolving funds may be allocated, allotted, and administrative), 
controlled in accordance with applicable provisions of this regulation provided 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), or the Secretary of on 
of the military departments, or any official designated by them determines tha! 
such procedures are necessary to provide appropriate control. 


XI. RECORDS i 


The Secretaries of the military departments, the designated official of th: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the heads of operating agencies, and the heads 
of other organizational units who are assigned functions under this directiv: 
shall be responsible for maintaining accounting records to provide full dis 
closure of the financial operations and resources as are applicable at each su 
cessive organizational level and which may be required to provide data regard 
ing current and continuing available balances at each such required stage of 
the funding operations. Such records shall constitute an integral part of thx 
official accounting records of the Department of Defense component to the extent 
required to be maintained at each successive organizational level, and financia! 
reports shall either be taken from such records or be reconcilable thereto, 


XII, VIOLATIONS 


When any provision of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes or any provisions 
of this directive have been violated, the head of the organizational unit under 
whose jurisdiction the violation has occurred shall promptly report such viola 
tion through official channels to the Secretary of the respective military depart- 
ment, or to the designated official of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
stating the circumstances and naming the individual or individuals involved 
The Secretary of the applicable military department or the designated official 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense will, upon the basis of such report or 
other data which may be obtained, make written recommendations to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) for the fixing of responsibility for 
all violations occurring within their respective departments. The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will fix such responsibility in order that 
the Secretary of Defense may submit to the President and Congress reports 
thereon as required under section 3679 of the Revised Statutes as amended and 
Budget-Treasury Regulations No. 1. Any officer or employee found to be in 
violation will be subject to appropriate administrative discipline or penal pro 
visions of the amended act. In this connection subsection (i) (1) of this act 
provides as follows: 

“(i) (1) In addition to any penalty or liability under other law, any office: 
or employee of the United States who shall violate subsection (a), (b), or (h) 
of this section shall be subjected to appropriate administrative discipline, in 
cluding, when circumstances warrant suspension from duty without pay o1 
removal from office; and any officer or employee of the United States who shall 
knowingly and willfully violate subsection (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
2 vears, or both.” 


XIII. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Secretaries of military departments assigned specific responsibilities un 
der this directive may delegate to their respective Assistant Secretaries fo. 
fiscal matters, and such Assistant Secretaries may, where applicable, redelegat« 
to departmental comptrollers, who may assign to other officials, all authority and 
functions assigned in this directive, to be exercised in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by them. Officials of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense who are designated by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp 
troller), pursuant to this directive to perform duties hereunder, and the heads 
of organizational units or other agencies assigned responsibilities under this 
directive may delegate to comptrollers or other subordinate budget or fisca 
officers, any or all authority or functions assigned herein designed to assist i! 
the discharge of their respective responsibilities. Any delegations of authority 
or functions under this section shall be made in writing. No delegation of 
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authority or functions shall be exercised in any manner which will deprive the 
Secretary of the military department or designated officials of other Depart- 
ment of Defense components of the control necessary to discharge properly their 
respective responsibilities hereunder. 













XIV. 





EFFECTIVE DATE 













This directive shall become effective April 1, 1952. 





XV. 





APPROVAL 












The provisions of this directive were approved on February 21, 1952, by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to provisions of section 3679 (g) 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 






RoBeErRT A, LOVETT, 
Secretary of Defense. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF FORM 








Mr. Donnetiy. Would you, Mr. Garlock, explain for the committee 
the significance of form 132, what it is, what it means, and what it 
does ? 

Mr. Gariock. It is the official Budget-Treasury form which is 
utilized by the executive branch of the Government to release funds 
for obligation by the Department to which the funds have been 
appropriated. 

It specifies by quarters the maximum obligations, and thereby estab- 
lishes a control within the several agencies as to the amount of money 
to be obligated in a given quarter, providing a method by which it is 
possible for the he: id of an executive ¢ agency to determine that he will 
have suflicient funds to operate for the whole 12 months for which the 
appropriation was provided. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, would you tell us what the first column anaes, 
“Amount on standard form 131 or latest standard form 132”? 

The chairman asks whether the total amount in the construction 
budget is shown here, that is, $511,000,000-odd ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, the items above there tell the source of that 
$511,000,000. You see, the apportionment expires on the 30th of June, 
and you reapportion at that time. So, you start out with a carry- 
over of prior year money, and then there is the appropriation, and 
in this case there is a deduction of $25,000,000. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is appropriations to liquidate contract author- 
ity. In other words, prior amounts that carry contract authority. 

Mr. Rirry. You do not use that any more, do you? 

Mr. Gartock. We are still working our way out of it. 

Mr. Ritry. I mean when you eliminate your past contractual obli- 
gations that item will be eliminated. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, but we still have several billion dollars 
to liquidate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizxy. But this total amount of $511,500,000 is the total amount 
that was available to you as of that date; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ruey. For construction purposes? 

Mr. Garvock. That is correct, for construction purposes of the Air 
Force. 


Mr. 
































Riney. Yes. 
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Mr. Gartock. The next section records the apportionments by quar- 
ters, and the bottom section the reserves that have been set up for 
specific purposes. 

The next column is the same, except it provides for the changes 
which are being asked for in this request and the last column is for 
Budget Bureau action. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, is the only change asked for here the 
$11,400,000 ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. Let me go off the record here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPORTIONMENT ON A QUARTERLY BASIS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, this second section of the form we are looking 
at indicates apportionment on a quarterly basis; is that correct / 

Mr. Gartock. Technically the form shows it that way. Actually, 
it is a recording of the full amount of the project in the quarter in 
which it is first. expected to be obligated. Generally it runs toward 
being included in the current quarter, although in some cases where 
you know the obligations are not going to be made until the third 
or fourth quarter the apportionment form so indicates. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you mean that construction projects are not sub- 
ject to quarterly apportionment ? 

Mr. Gariock. Well, if you mean do we review dollar requirements 
of projects quarterly, we do not. We try to apportion enough money 
for a usable increment at one time, and it may be applied over the 
next 12, 18, or 24 months. 

Mr, Donnetiy. Once you have apportioned that gross amount for 
an increment to a spec ific project that money is then “released and you 
do not have to Teview that particular release of the money ? 

Mr. Gartock. Generally. 

Mr. Harvey. Thisisa quarterly apportionment; is it not ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; it cannot be used in a quarter prior to the 
quarter for which it is apportioned, but in a quarter to which it is 
apportioned. 

Mr. Harvey. That is, the balance from one quarter is carried over 
into the next, but if you have misjudged your rate of construction, 
so that the amount apportioned in the first quarter is not sufficient, 
if construction moved at a faster rate than vou had contemplated at 
the time you had processed this form apportioning a certain amount 
in the first quarter, it would then be necessary to reapportion it in 
order to get the money ? 

Mr. Gartock. Technically you are correct. 

Mr. Harvey. Technically or otherwise, that is what would be re- 
quired: is it not ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. It would not be required because in most instances 
we release money for the whole project. When you get a contract 
for this runway or this building you have all of the money right there 
in a usable increment. 

Mr. Harvey. Let us get this point straight. Under the terms of 
this law, let us take this form 132 right here that was approved on 
quarterly basis. Now, if the apportionment for the first quarter was 
overrun and no reapportionment was made, would there not be : 

violation of the law 4 
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Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Then you have apportioned on a quarterly basis and 
have not apportioned on a project basis / 

Mr. Garnock. No, sir, Mr. Harvey: I cannot agree with you. We 
have apportioned on a quarterly basis, but the quarterly apportion- 
ments of it were for complete projects, and, except as a project was 
started, completed, and overran the cost estimates ina single quarter, 
it isnot likely that you would have that situation. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you mean that the whole cost of a single project 
is ina quarter ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir; to the extent that the funds are available 
to do that; and if it is not for the whole preject, it is supposed to be 
for a usable increment, and other items are not supposed to be started. 
In the case of this $11.400,000 that was released for advance procure- 
ment, L think the engineers probably used all of it for that purpose. 
If we had never received any more money and never apportioned any 
more, we would have had bulldozers, steam shovels, and all of the rest 
of the supplies accumulated. 

Mr. Furcoto, When you say for the whole project in one quarter, 
does that hold true regardless of the length of time it might take to 
complete that project ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferceoro. Whether it is a 12-month. I4-month. or 18-month 
project 

Mr. Garvock. Or 36. The only thing is that if it runs bevond the 
12 months it has to formally come in again at the end of the year 
and be reapportioned, and T do not recall ever examining those out- 
standing amounts because they are usually fully obligated in the con 
struction process. 


APPORTIONMENT BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, Mr. Garlock, we have here in the ap por- 
tionment statute two applicable subsections. One is in subsection (¢). 


” 


subparagraph 3: 


Any appropriation subject to apportionment shall be distributed by months, 
calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time periods, or by activities, 
functions, projects, or objects, or by a combination thereof, as may be deemed 
appropriate by the officers designated in subsection (d) of this section, to make 
apportionments and reapportionments. 

Do T understand from your testimony with respect to construction 
projects that it is your policy, pursuant to this excerpt of this statute 
that I have just read, to apportion by projects / 

Mr. Garnock. We are back into technicalities now. The determi- 
nation is made by project. It says the object of the form is merely 
ep aN against a time period, but the determination is made 
by project, and T believe you will find the members of the three mili 

tary departments follow it down by projects. 

Mr. Donneniy. Then, so far as the Office of the Secretary of De 
fense is concerned, you are perfectly willing to accept this allowable 
provision here of apportioning by projects for construction / 

Mr. Gartock. We much prefer that, because that gives us an oppor 
tunity to profit on the basis of the best information available to ob- 
tain a usable increment if additional funds are not made available. 
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Mr. Donnetry. This excerpt of the statute that I have just read 
does not put construction funds in a strait-jacket, does it? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Great flexibility is shown here. 


REVIEW OF PROJECTS FOR APPORTION MENT 


Let me read you the next subparagraph, subparagraph (4) : 

Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four times each year by the officers 
designated in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments and re- 
apportionments. 

Now, as a practical matter with respect to construction projects. 
are they reviewed four times each year for the purpose of reappor 
tionment ? 

Mr. Garrock. Individually, no; but the whole construction pro 
gram is looked at, I would say, substantially more than four times 
a year. Where we stand on obligations in that program is reviewed, 
Within the military departments I do not know exactly the extent to 
which they cary out their reviews by projects. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask a question right here, if I may, on 
apportionments. 


APPORTION MENTS ON TIME BASIS 


While vou say that your apportionment is on a project basis, the 
apportionment form which is submitted and approved is on a time 
basis, and there is no project named or mentioned in that apportion- 
ment form. Any reference to a project would have to be in the 
back-up material; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gariock. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask this question of Mr. Schaub of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The forms for use in apportionment or 
reapportionment are prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Treasury Department acting jointly under Treasury Regulation 
No. 1? 

Mr. Scnavn. Yes, sir; they were developed by the group in this 
joint accounting project, which includes the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Harvey. Is there any form for apportionment other than Form 
131 or 132? 

Mr. Scuavn. Not that I know of, except the similar forms—141 and 
142—for corporate enterprises. 

Mr. Harvey. There is no form, then, for apportionment which doe- 
not contemplate a time basis. Responsible officers have prescribed 
a form for apportionment which provides no other basis of distribu 
tion than a quarterly basis? 

Mr. Scuavus. Not tomy knowledge. However, the regulations per 
mit the use of other time periods or other bases when circumstances 
would make it desirable. 

(Statement by Mr. Harvey :) 


Mr. Schaub added the last sentence of the foregoing to the record after tli 
hearing. While technically true, it must be admitted that the regulations alse 
require all proposals for apportionment to be submitted on Forms 131 and 
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132, which provide only for apportionment on a quarterly basis, so there is no 
procedure through which apportionment on any other basis may be even proposed. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Furcolo, do you have any questions on what has been 
developed so far? 

Mr. Furcoro. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rinry. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. We will ask Mr. 
Donnelly to take up the next item. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, may I pick up a loose end, at least in my 
own mind? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, Mr. Davis. 


DISCUSSION OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROLS UTILIZED OVER PUBLIC-WORKS 
FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. I would like to refer to the second page of the memo- 
randum of September 14, 1950, to the first paragraph on that second 
page. The part I should like to inquire about reads as follows: 

Although it is not necessary during the current fiscal vear to obtain apportion- 
ment from the Bureau of the Budget of funds appropriated for military functions 
because of our agreement with the Bureau of the Budget when our supplemental 
appropriation request was being considered 
And then there is a part that does not need to be in: 


Information in considerable detail must be developed in the case of public-works 
programs. 

Section 630, which is quoted on the first page of that same memo- 
randum, says: 

During the current fiscal year apropriations, funds, and contract authoriza- 
ions available for military functions under the Department of Defense s!iall 
not be subject to provisions of subsection (c) of section 83679 of the revised 
statutes, 

There are two facets to this thing I should like to have an expla- 
nation of. First of all, how do you reconcile the statement that it “shall 
not be subject to” with the memo which say “It is not necessary during 
the current fiscal year”; and then, after that has been explained, will 
you explain what is nature of the agreement with the Bureau of the 
Budget, which on the face of the memo seems to be something which 
is contrary to the law which Congress has enacted. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to speak to it in reverse order, if I may. 

When we came to the formulation of the estimates for the public 
works in the supplements for 1951 they were pretty broad estimates 
of what was needed and where it was needed. There was not a sufficient 
time, in my opinion, for the departments to develop a reasonably de- 
tailed program. There certainty was not time to review it. There- 
fore, we had the choice of asking the Congress for funds, using a 
broad general justification, as we used, and controlling the expendi- 
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tures by releasing the money when it was known specifically what we 
were going to do. 

One of the alternatives was to wait to ask for money until we knew 
precisely what we were going to build and where we were going to 
build it. The alternative that the administration chose was to keep 11 
on a general basis, 

Mr. Schaub will speak to this. The Director of the Bureau of tli 
Budget said he would go along with that if he had a chance to review 
it in reasonable detail before the money was released. That the Secre 
tary of Defense agreed to, and that is the way it has been run. 

Mr. Scuaun. There was a little more than that, as indicated by Mi 
Lawton’s memorandum of September 26, 1950, which Mr. Garlock 
referred to a little while ago. It involved our insistence that the 
Secretary of Defense set up administrative procedures so that these 
funds would be managed correctly. That is, we did not interpret the 
provisions to mean that we should disregard how public funds should 
be expended. We felt that normal administrative practices should 
be followed in seeing that they at least had a program and that thes 
followed that. 

Congress in the following year supported that by putting a provision 
in the Pubhe Works Apprepriation which indicated that none of 
the funds should be available for accelerated construction costs. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, in the application of this throughout this 
whole year, if you will look back on the record, you will find in late 
November or early December we came up here and justified a pro 
curement program of so many airplanes, so many tanks, and so much 
ammunition. About the 19th of January, if I reeall the date cor 
rectly, Mr. Lovett and several other senior officials in the Depart 
ment were back before this same committe, with a little different 
composition—I think Mr. Riley was on it at that time—and they ex 
plained that we had changed our whole approach to the problem 
Tnstead of taking this money and buying complete end items we were 
proposing that we take the money and use it to expand our produc 
tion base, and that we start a large number of operations. One 
figure that comes to my mind, which we developed out of that pro 
gram, was to start about 3,500 additional aircraft for the Navy with 
the money we had. With the money we had we would have probably 
purchased somewhere around 350 or 400, because we were putting 
the money out on the basis of about 10 cents on the dollar. That was 
using the full authority. 

The committee knew what we were doing. I will not say whether 
or not they concurred, but they were kept informed. 

But those programs came in in a broad generalization. No one 
released the money to any of the services and said: “Go out and buy 
anything and everything that is loose.” 

To start with, the 5,500 aircraft procurement for the Navy was 
such that they had a preliminary list of models and plants that they 
had been building, and they knew where they were starting. The 
Army had a proposal on tanks. I do not recall the Air Force figures, 
but they had an aircraft procurement program. It never materialized 
exactly the way we started out, but we started it. 

We had something to indicate where we were going and what we 
were going to do, and the money was used to fill in to make the program 
whole. It came in two subsequent appropriations. 
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The $6 billion, I think, was approved in late May or early June, and 
carried us to June 30, and a lot of those contracts were not made whole, 
that is, financed 100 cents on the dollar, until the 1952 money became 
available. 

Now, in that whole scheme we expected the public works to be sub- 
ject to some kind of general controls. In public works we continued 
to utilize forms 131 and 152 as a method of control. We used other 
forms in controlling our procurement, because the apportionment 
process did not particularly fit. But they had to have some approval 
from the Secretary of Defense, usually concurred in by the Bureau 
of the Budget before they started off on these big programs. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly there has to be control of that nature some- 
where. I suppose we get down to the question as to where that basic 
control is going to be exercised. 

Iam making this comment now on the basis of some of the things 
we have seen develop specifically with respect to the military con- 
struction program. If it is to be handled as this memorandum indi- 
cates, by apportionment and by agreement between the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, the temptation—maybe 
that is not quite the right word—is going to be for the Department 
of Defense to say to the Bureau of the Budget : “We are going to need 
82 billion. We do not know just what it will be for yet, but give us 
the go ahead and we will go up and get the money from Congress and 
then we will work it out with you later as to what we will spend it 
for.” 

That is what we have seen happen in some of this military con 
struction work we have been doing, and it leaves the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress on the spot, because we do not know what 
we are doing. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Davis, I am sorry but I cannot agree with you. 
My good friends of the Bureau of the Budget staff work with us very 
well, but if you think it is any pleasure to go back on these projects, 
Tassure you it isnot. Tthink if you will follow through you will find 
that the programs have repeatedly firmed up. The Air Force has a 
substantially different problem from that of the other two services, 
because of the larger growth and the relative expansion. 

I think you will find that in the 1952 program the Army and Navy 
liult almost exactly what was justified to his committee. There were 
no further substantial hearings either at our office or in the Bureau 
of the Budget. Their line drawings and estimates were ready, and 
the projects were released and are going out on contract. 

As soon as the Air Force can get its program to where it is firm, 
1 certainly will be very happy about it, to get out of this continuous 
review and change and modification. It takes an unreasonable 
umount of time, 

As soon as we can get a program to say: “Here is what we are going 
to do.” then the better off we will all be. 

We are working with the Air Force. We hope that by September 
they will be in with their next year’s program, pulling all of this 
together, to say: “This is what we are going to build at these loca 
tions.” 


96640—52—pt. 4-30 
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So help me, if we are able to get it firmed up before you gentle- 
men get back in January, I hope we can have it so that it is built 
substantially as presented. 

You realize, of course, with 12 or 18 or 24 months which frequent! y 
intervenes between the authorization and the final construction, there 
are always going to be minor adjustments. But no one is more 
anxious to get out of this particular process than Lam. The Bureau 
of the Budget can speak for themselves on it. 

Mr. Davis. Again referring to some of our previous experiences i) 
the military construction program, on which we have been spending 
several weeks here, it is demonstrated that the present procedure of 
sifting it down through several levels is pretty cumbersome, and in 
some instances it has resulted in actual delay. I can see, from your 
point of view, where you would like to be rid of that. But is there 
not the temptation, and is it not conducive to the temptation under 
the present policy, that where you are crowded with work you can 
simply do a very rough job, just rough it in, and then you come up 
here to Congress and get your money and fill in the details with the 
Bureau of the Budget afterwards, in order to get the money for the 
purposes for which you want it? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, I do not think so. Maybe watching it 
you are ina better position to determine whether that is our tendency 
or not. We would rather have the whole program in the first instance, 
and go over it and get through with it. It is not easy to go through 
on one of these rough cuts, because everybody has ideas and no one 
has any facts. It is much harder to settle it on that basis than when 
you have specific proposals you can go through and say: “This is 
what we are going todo, These are reasonably firm estimates. This 
is what it will probably cost.” 

The alternative, as I said, in 1951 was to wait until we had a program 
and then to come up and go through the review, or to say: “Yes; we 
know we are going to have a lot of construction and we are going 
to have to firm it up. You cannot start building until you have spec) 
fies as to what you are going to build and where you are going to 
build.” 

[f we had waited until that was known in every case, I do not think 
there would have been much public works money—there might have 
been some—in those first two supplementals. It would not have been 
verv much. ‘The delays in the program would have been substantial. 

You say there has been delay in this program. I think you might 
look at the whole program, and there has been an awful lot done. 
When you look at the whole program I think you will find that the 
delavs have been a minimum. There has been a lot of construction in 
the24months. Some of it is occupied. 

Now you have before you one of the most difficult projects of the 
whole long list, but when you go through the whole list—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartock. If you will look at the whole program T do not think 
it isas bad as it might sound from your statement. 

Mr. Davis. I did not intend to infer that the whole thing had been 
bad, but I am trying to understand a little more fully as to this 
program. 


Ate 
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Mr. Scuavus. Mr. Davis, maybe I could help a little bit. From 
where we sit in the Bureau of the Budget there are only two ways you 
can handle a public works construction estimate. One is to get a 
thorough review, relating the funds requested to the funds available 
and to the program contemplated, which takes time; or, second, to 
take the rough-cut approach, which leaves the whole problem for ‘the 
apportionment process in firming up the program, which I think 
everybody agrees is unsatisfactory. But when you do not have the 
time to do the initial review you have to take the short-cuts. That is 
essentially what you were saying, Mr. Garlock. 


DELAYING EFFECT OF REVIEWING AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN 
DETAIL 


Mr. Davis. There have to be some short-cuts where you have an 
emergency situation, to be sure. The thing that seems to develop, 
though, in this kind of a procedure, is that the short-cut becomes a 
method of short-cireuiting, so far as the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress are concerned. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, I want the record to show I do not agree 
with you. Inthecase of the Army and the Navy, where their program 
has stayed substantially the same over the last 12 months, when you 
start your hearings on the fiscal year 1953 bill I think you will find 
that their items, by stations, are firm. If you will go back to 1952 you 
will find, except as they have adjusted their programs to reflect con- 
gressional reductions, that they built what was in the bill. 

As I say, the Air Force is in an expansion with a change in program 
from 95 wings to 143 wings. The whole mission of some stations 
changed. You could not help but have substantial changes. It would 
have been a waste of the taxpayers’ money if they had not made ma- 
terial changes. 

If the alternative is to wait until that is all firmed up and all the 
personnel planned and all the equipment planned, and we start re- 
viewing this public-works program in detail, and bring in every other 
facet of the program, it will take a long time. 

How many people are going to be there? When are they going to 
be there? When are certain classes of equipment going to be de- 
livered, so that you do not have your buildings or your new type of 
equipment substantially ahead of time? At least, you do not need 
them substantially ahead. It isa problem of some magnitude. It is 
not only in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but it is a terriffic 
problem in the Air Force. 

General Myers. May I say something to that, sir? 

We recognize that problem, just as Mr. Garlock has presented it. I 
believe you already know we have reprogramed our 1952 program to 
bring it up to date on the change to the 143 wings, with the new price 
estimates, That is presently in shape, when the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget releases it, for the portion that 
requires congressional approval, to present to this committee and other 
committees, you will know exactly what our program is. 

A portion of it is the same as originally presented. In another por- 
tion there are cost overruns. In other portions there are scope in- 
creases. We present the whole program for your approval of the 
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scope increases and the new dollars. Once we get that we can go ahead 
and expedite the program. 

I hope that that will make the 1952 program clean, if you want to 
call it that. ‘Then when we come in with our first supplemental and 
the 1954 program we propose to complete our program for the 126 
ecombat wings or the total 143 wings and show all the authorization 
and appropirations we require for it, and rescind any existing author 
ization that is not required, so that we will have a program that js 
firm except for very minor changes in it that may subsequently result. 

And it will be a firm program, unless we do get a change from the 
i453 wings to some other concept. 

Mr. Gartock. To have supplied all the information you indicate, 
Mr. Davis; it would mean we would be coming in with the 1952 pro 
gram for the Air Force now instead of a vear ago. I think it is fair to 
say that as a result of this year, even while the reprograming has 
gone on, substantial progress has been made in getting ready to get 
this program under construction, Is that right. General Mvers? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. You are substantially further ahead than if you were 
just now bringing the program up here. 

General Myers. Very much so: yes. In the 1952 program now, as 
of about the middle of May, we have over a half billion dollars obli- 
gated. I certainly expect that during the remainder of Mav and the 
month of June our obligations are going to show up good. We are 
going to get a lot of work under contraet. 

Mr. Gariock. The unsatisfactory alternatives we were faced with 
were the approach of coming up here and knowing very little, when 
it would probably have to be redone for one reason or another, or 
waiting until it firmed up and coming up, as General Mvers indicated, 
when we are substantially further ahead with the program. 

I can see how this is not entirely satisfactory to the members of 
this committee, and T would certainly hope that this January, when 
you are back, we will have it cleaned up and the program we present 
will be reasonably firm. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF APPORTIONMENT FORMS IN 1951 AS MEANS CF ACCOUNTING FOR 
FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to this section 630 again, actually this 
section 3679 sets up a rather complete schedule so far as apportion 
ment and allotment goes, and then it sets some rather rigid time 
schedules as to which several of those things might be done. In effect. 
then, your interpretation of section 630 is that you go through the 
same steps that von would go through before, but vou are not bound 
hy the time schedules, and in that limited sense is how you interpret 
the words “shall not be subject to the provisions of subsection (¢)”: 
is that about it? 

Mr. Garnock. Let me ask Mr. Schaub a question. Mr. Schaub. 
did you actually send Forms 1 and 2 te the Treasury during the fisea! 
year 1951?) My recollection is that vou did not. 

Mr. Scunavun. We did not. 
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Mr. Garnock. You did not. Therefore the apportionment officially 
was never used on this appropriation. Actually the papers were used 
as an administrative device for keeping track of the money. It was a 
standard form everybody understood, and you can just as well use 
that as anything else. It kept you currently advised as to where you 
stood on the appropriations all the time. 

Unless it actually goes to the Treasury, the whole process is not 
completed. As L.say, my recollection—with which Mr. Schaub con- 
curs—is that they did not go to the Treasury for posting on the books. 
Therefore, they were not officially apportioned. It was simply used 
as an administrative device for keeping track of the money. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 


FIRMING UP OF AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Garlock, you referred to one thing there which is 
slightly beside the question at this point, but you ‘stated that you 
thought the Air Force would have its program firmed up by Sep- 
tember. I am just wondering why it has taken so long to get that 
program firmed up. All your construction money will be spent before 
we get the program. 

Mr. Garnock. No. What I was talking about, Mr. Chairman, was, 
let us say, the complete base program for the 145-wing Air Force. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be personnel and operations and all of 
that; but you would have to have these bases ready before you could 
go into that, would you not? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, you do not necessarily build all of it at once. 
I think you will find, when you start going into the Air Force portion 
of the bill this year, that it is down to the minimum operational 
requirements, and that there is just no question about it. General 
Myers would say it is less than that. 

Now, there are a lot of facilities to be filled in on these bases. They 
will be included in subsequent years, but these are the first things that 
have to be put under contract. 

Mr. Rutey. These are the fundamentals on the bases; is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. Not all of the fundamentals, but the first of the fun- 
damentals which have to be put under contract. 

General Myers talks about a supplement. Their estimate is that 
they will proceed with their program and be ready to put more under 
contract. We are willing to wait and see how much progress they 
make, before deciding when they will need additional authority and 
money. The program that is being presented sometime next week 
will not necessarily contain usable increments, but you are getting the 
very first part of it. 

I think on some of these bases when we say “usable increment” it is 
on the short side, as to whether or not it is usable, with the amount 
in the 1953 bill. Between now and September what they will do is 
complete it and say: “This is the whole base program for the 143 
wings. This much we received in previous years. This we need.” 

Mr. Ritey. The thing that disturbs me, though, and the question 
that arises in my mind, is this: If the program is not firmed up we are 
voing to have some more of this contract letting without having firm 
plans and policies, and we will still have a lot of paper work and 
headaches and controls and explanations and criticisms. 
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Mr. Gartock. Criticisms we are bound to have, with a program « 
this size. 

Mr. Rirey. I know, but we want to keep them to a minimum, (. 
we not ? 

Mr. Gartocn. Yes, sir. I think for a number of reasons you wi!! 
find that the 1953 program which is being presented to you will |y 
substantially firmer than the 1952 program proved to be. When | 
say that it will be complete as to details for the presentation in Se} 
tember, I am talking about all of the program with the complete: 
bases, and not just the first increment. I think you will find that th 1e 
have made substantial progress toward a firmer program that you ca: 
look at and decide whether or not this is what you want to buy. 

Mr. Ritry. In your opinion it will be so firm that there would | 
very few changes necessary: is that right ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, I would like to divide it into three section 
Within the zone of the interior J think it is pretty solid. On the over 
seas bases where we have rights that is pretty good, too. On the over 
seas bases where we just know we want to go into an area and have 
not been able to start negotiations vet for the specific locations it ob 
viously cannot be as firm. You cannot know exactly what you are 
going to build on a base in those conditions. 

O/if the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCEDURAL STEPS IN FINANCING PROGRAM 


Mr. Riney. In these hearings, gentlemen, we have run into certai 
problems and certain bottlenecks, you might term them, or certai! 
phases which seemed to slow down the program. I think the com 
mittee is absolutely open-minded, and I feel sure that it intends to be. 
but we are tracing these slow-downs or whatever you want to ter 
them step by step. 

On this financing, Mr. Garlock, we have gone through six steps 
far and we have climbed up now to where we are in the pretty hig! 
brackets. We are up to the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the B 
reau of the Budget, all of which, if I count correctly, would mea! 
seven steps vou have to go through to get this money, not counting 
the Congress. I believe you will agree with me that that is a lot of 
red tape to use for a layman’s concept of how the Government 
operates, 

Mr. Garnock. Well, sir, I can only speak for one of those sever 
steps. The last one I assume is the Bureau of the Budget, which is 
required by law. The next to the last one is the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, which is required by law. The other five are matters whic! 
the departments would have to speak to, as to why it goes throug! 
that number of steps within the department. 

Mr. Rirry. Well, I would term this more of a study than it is any 
thing else, with a view to bringing something constructive out of it 
to try to streamline these procedures, and at the same time surroun 
them with the maximum safety which I think the public would 1 
quire. 

So far as T know, it is not iene at embarrassing anybody or an) 
thing. We just want the cold, hard facts for the committee to stud) 
anc make recommendations on. 
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Mr. Gartock. What I had in mind. Mr. Chairman, is that when you 
come down from the Bureau of the Budget and the Office, Secretary 
of Defense, then it comes to a central point in each of the three mili- 
tary services. The number of steps that they have to have between 
there and the contracting officer, whether it is public works or whether 
it is procurement of ammunition or whatever it is, is a matter within 
their own administrative organizations. 

By and large these allotments of funds have to follow the same 
channels as the other administrative controls, so that when you give 
a man an instruction to do something you can give him the money, 
and the same people are held responsible down to the last level as to 
what has happened. 

I believe General Nold can speak better as to why they have one or 
two steps, or whatever it is, within the Corps of Engineers. It either 
then goes to the Army Comptroller or the Air Force, I believe. 

General Notp. Yes. In doing that we have to go through another, 
G4. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you not think, in all frankness, that this situation 
can be simplified and still have a reasonable safety attached to it 

Mr. Scuavus. From where | sit, the only thing that will simplify 
it is to have a firm program. Once you have that, the steps move 
pretty fast and there is no problem. 

Mr. Ritey. I am sure that is one of the vital components of it. 

Mr. Scuavs. It isa very serious problem. 

Mr. Ritty. I am convinced of that. Mr. Donnelly / 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Chairman, we had examined the first appor- 
tionment. 




























SECOND APPORTIONMENT OF $50,784,000 FOR MOROCCO, JANUARY 






1951 






The second apportionment was requested on January 10,1951. The 
amount requested was $50,784,000, [I have here the form 1532 making 
the request for that apportionment, and the response of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and I ask that these be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The documents are as follows :) 










EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN’ 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 22,1951. 
Memorandum for: Mr. Lyle 8S. Garlock, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

There is returned herewith a request for approval of additional funding in 
connection with the public works construction program of the Department of the 
Air Foree (form 132, Air Force No. 10). This request has been approved with 
the exception of those projects indicated on Attachment A, which are in addition 
to those listed on exhibit A to the form 132. The reasons for these deletions are 
known to representatives of your office and of the office of the Director of the 
Budget, Department of the Air Force. 

This approval is granted with the understanding that (1) these funds are 
intended to finance only those projects authorized by Public Law 910 in the 
amount of $885,604,000 and (2) the requirements for barracks space will be 
adjusted on the basis of the revised schematic plans approved January 22, 1951. 

G. E. RAMSEY, Jr., 
National Security Branch, Estimates Division. 
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Projects for which funds have been deleted 





Location 


Camp Wolters, Tex. Sch 
Duluth, Minn > 
Pittsburgh, Pa_. 
McGhee Tyson, Tenn 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Oxnard, Calif. _- 
Suffolk County, 
Travis, Calif_. 
Various 

Cape Fear, N. C 
Mobile Bay, Ala — 
Mt. Washington, N. H__- 
Patrick Air Force Base 
Various. _. eae Ss 


N.Y 


Classified 
Eielson 


Various 


Potal__- 


| 


Line items 


5. Medical detachment headquarters 
CR ee eee 
14. Dispensary -. 

14. Dispensary. ._- we 

12. Infirmary 


11. Dispensary~--.-- - ; : . was 
8. Dispensary 4 — 
Hospital 


10 percent of $83 million. _- - 
1. Guidance system. 


1. Climatic project laboratory 
1. All 


1. Research and development building 
2. Cambridge laboratory building 


6. Theater 

7. Field house 

8. Service club —_- 

10 percent of $56 million- 


‘ Included in the $33,838,000 for planning. 


Amount 
withheld 


10.0 








REAPPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951—AGENCY No. 10-300-10 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—-DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Acquisition and construction of real property—57X 4300 








Ox) % ] { 
() Amount on 
") Standard Form Ravisnd |} For use by 
(i) Description 131 or latest ata Bureau of the 
0 Standard Form re Budget 
| 132 
| 2 
, AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR APPORTIONMENT 
) 
1, Unobligated balances brought forward July 1_- | $144, 505, 036 $144, 505, 036 
2. Appropriations: | 
A. Realized (definite and indefinite) 359, 484,000 | 1, 166, 484, 000 
B. Anticipated for rest of year (indefinite) FS Fai 
( C. Appropriations to liquidate contract author- | 
izations (—-) ; 5, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
( 3. New contract authorizations 32, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 
() 4, Appropriation reimbursements: | 
( A. Collected 3 | 
’ B. Increase (+) or decrease ( since July 1 in | 
: reimbursements receivable : | | 
0 C. Anticipated for rest of year 
§. Net transfers to (+-) or from (—) this account i 
A. Actual___ 
B. Anticipated for rest of year 
6. Total amount available for apportionment m 511, 489, 036 1, 318, 489, 036 1, 318, 489, 036 
APPORTIONMENTS 
Memoran- 
dum 
Obligations 
incurred | 
7. First quarter $75, 340, 592 107, 974, 402 107, 974, 402 107, 974, 402 
8. Second quarter, Nov. 30, 1950 ' 38, 770, 693 139, 151, 627 139, 151, 627 139, 151, 627 
9. Third quarter 66, 626, 784 | 825, 213, 784 | 784, 952, 634 
10. Fourth quarter 6, 468, 400 6, 468, 400 6, 468, 400 
ll. Total apportionments 320, 221, 213 1, O78, SOS, 213 1, 038, 547, 063 
J 
RESERVES 
12. Reserves for savings 1191, 267, 823 1 239, 680, $23 279, 941, 97 
13. Reserves for obligations to be incurred in subsequent 
years = < 
14. Reserves for other contingencies 
15, Total reserves 1 191, 267, 823 239, 680, 823 279, 941, 973 
16, Total apportiomments and reserves 511, 489, 036 1, 318, 489, 036 1, 318, 489, 036 
Request for apportionment of unprogramed amounts will be made when prelimi iry planning and 





design has been completed on the specific items making up that total. 
LyYLe S. GARLOCK. 
Submitted January 10, 1951. 
J. S. Hoover. 
Approved January 22, 1951. 
G. FE. RAMSEY. 
(Signed copy was not received. C. M.S.) 
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Mr. DonNe.iy. Mr. Garlock, the table here shows that this entire | 
amount was approved by the Bureau of the Budget on January 
1951, and that the money reached the Corps of Engineers from the Air 
Force on January 24, 1951. Was this request “for apportionnie:| 
backed up by line-item justification ? 

Mr. Gartock. No: it was not. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was this, then, a departure from what you deseri}ed 
earlier today of line-item justifications being the back-up data for 
these requests for apportionment ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. This was more advanced procurement. 

Mr. DonneELLy. Now, as of this time there was actually a hold-hy 
of $11,415,800 of the amount available for this construction in Mo 
rocco, if my examination of these tables is correct. 

The appropriation in the act of September 27, 1950, was $22,815,800, 
and of that amount only $11.4 million had actually been apportioned. 
Mr. Garvock. But the other $11 million you are talking about w: 
transferred to other high-priority projects at the request of the hic r 
Force. If vou will look at the red and green lines in front of you 
you will see that they drop down. That is a reprograming at the 

request of the Air Force. 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. There was still a hold-back of that amount of 
money 4 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct, sil 


THIRD AND FINAL APPORTIONMENT OF $11,518,800 FOR MOROCCO, MAY 1951 


Mr. Donnetiy. Which gets us to the third apportionment request 
The third apportionment reqhest was the one of April 30, 1951, whi 
was approved May 10, 1951, in the amount of $11,415,800, which was 
the balance of that money available. 

Mr. Garnock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. From the act for fiscal year 1951, 

Mr. Garnock. That was the adjustment of the program so all the 
amount originally justified on this program was applied to this 
program. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, as of that date all the money appropriated 
for this project had actually been apportioned; is that not correct / 

General Harpin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. There might have been a hospital or something 
there. 

General Myers. That was all of it. 

Mr. Donneviy. That was all? 

General Myers. Yes, si 


Mr. Gartock. There might have been a hospital or something | 


Mr. Donneiy. Now, this $11,415,800, although it was approved | 
the Bureau of the Budget on May 10, 1951, did not trickle down 
the Corps of Engineers for some 5 or 6 weeks, reaching the Office 
the Chief of Engineers on June 29, 1951. 

The testimony previously in these hearings has been that the jo 
was drastically curtailed in July of 1951 in the sense that there was 
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curtailment of both recruitment of personnel and of procurement, 
and that it was a serious matter over in Morocco. Am I correct, 
Colonel Derby # 

Colonel Drersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donne.tty. General Myers, I understand you have an explana- 
tion with respect to this delay in releasing these funds to the Engineers. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; I do. Perhaps I can read a little his- 
tory on it. 

Following the release of the $50,784,000 that was released on the 
24th of January, on April 13, 1951, the east Atlantic district engineer 
initiated a revised cost estimate of $90 million to carry the emergency 
construction program to January 1,1952. Fifty-seven million dollars 
was for minimum prolonged operations after January 1, 1952; and 
<243 million for the remainder of the program. 

On April 13, 1951, the east Atlantic district engineer requested im- 
mediate allotment of $51,251,000 additional for Air Force construc- 
tion in Morocco. He asked assurance that a further $39,879,500 would 
be provided ; $10,389,000 of this in the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 
and $14,520,000 in each of the next two quarters. He stated that this 
was required to permit purchase of necessary materials having long- 
time delivery to initiate new operations and permit adoption of a 
definite program of work. 

On April 20, 1951, the North Atlantic division engineer concurred 
and forwarded this request for additional funds to the Chief of 
Engineers. 

On April 27, 1951, the Chief of Engineers concurred in the im- 
mediate requirement for an additional $51.250,000, At the same time 
the Chief of Engineers indicated that the $62,154,000 previously 
vranted up to this time was such that of that amount only $49,184,000 
liad been made available to the east Atlantic district engineer because 
of priority requirements for project Bluejay. 

The Chief of Engineers further recommended a definite funding 
plan to cover fund requirements for the Moroccan program and indi- 
eated that any delay in the availability of additional funds would 
result in partial demobilization of the construction forces. So on 
April 80 we submitted this apportionment request for 811415000, 

Mr. Donnetny. Was that less than the Corps of Engineers had 
requested, General ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Tlow much had they requested / 

General Myers. They requested $51 million, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Which was $40 million more than had been appro- 
priated for this project. 

General Myers. Right, sir. 

As Mr. Garlock said, this $11,415,000 had been adniinistratively 
transferred to use for another higher priority project, because we did 
not need it right at that time. 

Mr. Donnestiy. You are speaking now, as I see this chart here, of 
the preceding December 1950? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Donnewiy. It is shown here as that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. This request for the $11,415,000 was ap- 
proved on May 10, 1951. But at that time it became necessary to 
revise several of the site locations. You have heard about those revi- 
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sions. For this reason these additional funds, I say, could not be 
released to the Chief of Engineers, because we were revising the site 
locations and we were not firm on where we were going to use the 
money. We felt that any program which is of the magnitude con 
templated at that time would have to be cleared with the Appropria 
tions Committees and the Committees on Armed Services of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

So on May 31 we advised the Chief of Engineers that our delay in 
formally replying to their request for additional funds was occasione| 
by the uncertainty of the actual funding requirements and the neces 
sity for securing the approval of the new sites. We told the Engineer: 
that we thought that the $90 million total to carry them to the 1s 
of July was adequate and that efforts would be made to make S15 
million additional available on or about the Ist of July for the first 
quarter fiscal year 1952 requirements. 

On the 19th of June we reexamined this position, and a total of $80 
million to July 1 was then considered adequate because of the limited 
clearances secured on the sites. We requested the required congres- 
sional clearances, and the final one was received in a letter from the 
Senate Appropriations Committee dated June 22, 1951; and on the 
29th of June the budget authorization for the full additional $11,415.- 
000 was sent to the Chief of Engineers. 

At that time the Chief of Engineers had obligated slightly more 
than 50 percent of the $62 million obligational “authority that had 
been previously granted. Informal advice from the east Atlantic 
district on June 1, 1951, indicated that the $73.500,000 now available 
would be adequate until the first of July 1951. The Chief of Engineers 
did not concur in this position. 

Mr. Donnetxiy. In what respect did he not concur? 

General Myers. He did not concur that the $73 million would be 
enough to carry them until the Ist of July. 

Most of the month of July was consumed in the Air Staff actions in 
the Air Force in endeavoring to evolve means for a (ditional funding 
of the Morocean program pending the fiseal year 1952 program. 

We had no more money of course. T do not know whether you want 
me to carry on from there or not, sir. 


FURTHER FINANCING OF MOROCCO THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE TRANSFER 
OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, General Myers, we had gotten to the point 
where I had indicated that with the apportionment approved May 10. 
1951, which was disbursed by the Air Force to the Corps of Engineers 
on June 29, 1951, made the cumulative total allotted over-all $73,599, 
800, and that exhausted all of the money in the till for this project. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Where does that leave the project since such a 
long pipeline had been created, with the long-lead time and the people 
over there in Morocco trying to meet the crash program dates? 

General Myers. Of course, we had additional funds programed 
in the fiscal year 1952 program, so we immediately set about trying 
to evolve means of getting enough money to keep everything going at 
the rate that it Was going, and on the 2d of August 1951 we had, 
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that is, Headquarters, USAF cleared with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense the reprograming of an additional 86,000,000 for this work, 
and the $6,000,000 was made available by administrative transfer 
within the first supplemental 1951 program. 

Colonel Curtin. In order to clarify this picture a little bit, I think 
it is well to bring out here that the fiseal year 1951 second supple- 
mental program, you recall, was passed on the 6th of January 1951, 
and it was felt we would provide this $50 million-odd additional for 
the project. The concept on which this was developed was on a line- 
item basis, and that it was to complete the so-called crash phase that 
you have heard discussed so much. It related primarily to pavements, 
POL and warehousing at the five sites. That is included in the 
fiscal 1951 first supplemental. In other words, $73 million was the 
estimate that we had at that time to complete the crash phase. 

Mr. Donneniy. At that time with respect to the completion of the 
crash phase was the completion date known as to time, or did that 
relate to the construction of so many facilities / 

General Myers. It related to the construction of the facilities. 

Colonel Curtin. The program itself was developed on a line-item 
basis and augmented by the 1951 supplemental program, which was 
primarily concerned with the construction of pavements, liquid fuels 
facilities, communications, and warehousing. As to the timing I could 
not testify about that, because Lam not clear on it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that first phase you described actually com- 
pleted on July 14, 1951? 

Colonel Curtin. It is my understanding that all of the pavements 
were essentially completed at two bases. This first phase concept 
was the concept under which these facilities were completed. 

General Myers. May I explain that? This second supplemental 
program was made up of the line items, pavements, POL, and ware- 
housing primarily and this program called for those line items to be 
located on the bases that had been selected previously : Meknes, Rabut- 
Sale, Khouribga, Marrakech, and Nouasseur. The program was based 
on the emergency requirements for initial operations in case of hostili- 
ties. As you know the bases changed, the identity of the bases changed, 
and we only went ahead on two bases. So when we had to come back 
to Congress and we had to lay the new program before them, as we 
were not able to build on all of the bases that we had previously de- 
fended. 

To answer the other part of your question the construction that was 
completed on the 14th of July was the bulk of the emergency require- 
ments on two bases, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was that the actual end of the crash program ? 

General Myers. May I say at that time, or, we will say, in 1951 we 
wanted emergency operational facilities on five bases, but we could 
not get them because we could not get the bases, so we got them on two 
bases. Now, as far as those two bases were concerned that was the end 
of the crash program when we got those emergency operational facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Donnetiy. How did that leave the Corps of Engineers as the 
construction agency? As you have indicated the Corps of Engineers 
disagreed that $73,500,000 was adequate to carry on at that time, and 
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then the Air Force administratively transferred an additional 
million making a total of $79,599,000. Now, was it adequate? 
Colonel Currix. The point I wanted to bring out was that the 
concept under which the fiscal year 1951 second supplemental budge 
was developed was that we contemplated we would have a fiseal ye: 
1951 third supplemental coming along in about April. U 
Therefore the requirements in the second supplemental were 1 
stricted to those necessary to carry us approximately over to next 
year. On January 20, 1951, the Air Force developed what was i) 
tended to be contained in the fiscal year 1951 third supplemental pr u 
gram and the fiscal year 1952 program. That even included the firs: b 
over-all detailed list for the full scale of the American bases. Fo) 
example, the magnitude was about $400 million. A program of $267 


million was proposed for financing for the fiscal year 1951 third sup n 
plemental program. That was revised on March 16, 1951. It n 
about that time that all of this confusion about the base sites can “ 


into the picture, but that third supplemental never materialized, a 
for that reason in the build-up of the over-all program in Moroe: 
there was that shortage of cash at this critical period. . 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are quite right, the third supplemental fisc 
vear 1951, did not materialize for defense, but the fourth supplementa! 
did materialize, and it was enacted May 31,1951. Did the Air Fore 
ask for any money for military construe tion in that bill? 

General Myers. Not for French Moreeco: no. 7 


Colonel Curtin. I know the question that you are leading up to M 
but I could not answer. 
Donnetiy. Actually the regular appropriation for 1952 wa N 
not enacted until October 1951, and then we have here a hiatus. . 
period of constant weekly and monthly financial crises on th _ 
Moroccan construction. It started there in July and continued right 
straight through until $100,000,000 was finally released in Novembe: 
1951. Intermittently. there was some assistance given as shown }\ * 
these schedules that we have. b 
We have here as of September 5, 1951,a TWX Derby to Vandenbery 
dated September 5, 1951, requesting additional funds to prevent se: 
ous slow-down, and that resulted. as shown here in an allocation fr 
the Secretary of the Air Force, of $40,000,000, which was ratified | 
the Bureau of the Budget some 2‘months later. I think it might | 
helpful to the committee to look at some of these documents wit 
respect to the situation of the Engineers in Morocco. : 
Preliminarily, I have here a request for apportionment of the third : 
item as of April 30, 1951, and I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this be i: A 
serted in the record at this point. 
Mr. Ritey. Without objection it may be included in the record. - 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) - ; 
APRIL 30, 1951 : n 
Memorandum for Mr. Lyle S. Garlock, Assistant Comptroller for Budget, Office 
the Secretary of Defense. +] 
Transmitted herewith is a reapportionment schedule for fiscal year 1951 ee 
under appropriation “Acquisition and construction of real property.” TT] 
represents an increase in apportioned funds of $28,283,700. D 
As in our request of April 2 (submittal No. 14) this schedule contains ite: t 


requiring both program and fund clearance and items requiring only progra: 
clearance. The funds associated with the latter class of items have, as 3 





will recall, already been released to the Air Force through earlier fiscal year 
1051, tirst and second supplemental apportionment actions. 
MANUEL J. ASENSIO, 
Brigadier General, USAF, 
Director of Budget, DCS/Comptroller. 


UNAVAILABILITY OF LINE ITEM JUSTIFICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT 
REQUEST IN APRIL 1951 ‘ 


Mr. Donneuiy. Let me ask Mr. Garlock if this particular appor- 
tionment request on April 30, 1951, for $11,415,000 was based on 
back-up data and required line justification’ The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. DonNeELLY. So, as of this time neither the Bureau of the Budget 
nor the Office of the Secretary of Defense was requiring line item justi- 
fication for these funds for which apportionment was requested in the 
total sum of $73,500,000 4 

Mr. Gariock. Let me say this, that without line item justification 
we had released that amount. The basic requirement was still in 
existence, 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would it have been possible for the engineers to 
have furnished line item justification ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. It was our understanding that it was not possible 
to have required such justilication which would have meant some ces- 
sation or substantial slow-down of the whole project. We did not 
feel justified in taking that chance. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Actually there could have been no line item justi- 
fication without individual items of material and individual pieces of 
equipment, and the individual services of personnel being translated 


Into pliysical facilities on the site / 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetty. When that time came it would be the first time that 
it would have been possible to have justified anything on a line item 
, 


: . 
DASIS 
isl 


Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS BY DISTRICT ENGINEER WHICH BROUGHT 
ABOUT ADMINISTRATIVE TRANSFER 


Mr. Donnetity. Now, looking at the events during these crucial 
on “a we have here a cableeram from Colonel D rby dated July : 93, 
Ho1, directed to the division engineer, North Atlantic division. and 
the Bast Atlantic district, Corps of Engineers, which reads as fellows: 


’revious correspondence, cablegrams, and personal conversation have set 

rth a funding requirement for this district by the end of August 1951 of 
S/0 million. Atlas Constructors current letter order provided $62 million, Atlas 
has now committed over $63 million and has foreseeable requirements of approxi 
mately $5 million per month for the next 2 months. Atlas is legitimately con 

rned about their present overcommitment and its effect on continued full 

ile operations. If they are to operate efficiently and rapidly it is essential 
that their letter order be increased to S70 million pending final approval and 
signature of contract and that additional funds up to $90 million be made avail- 
ile without delay for immediate future obligation requirements. Request your 

rsonal assistance in expediting increase in letter order, final approval of con 
tract, and allocation of additional funds. 

DERBY. 
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As I understand this cablegram it says this letter order contract 
with Atlas was for $62 million, and Atlas at this point was actually 
in for $63 million, so they had $1 million of their own money in the 
job at that time. 

Colonel Dersy. The letter order had been extended a time or two. 
They were overfunded both on the letter order and on funds that | 
had been able to get. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That left the contractor at that point out on 4 
limb. 

Colonel Dersy. Yes. 

Mr. Doneniy. With respect to this request of Colonel Derby for 
an additional S90 million, as I understand it, it was not possible un 
der the appropriations made for this project unless there had been 
some sort of an administrative transfer of funds ? 

(seneral Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneniy. And in seratching around for money you eventually 
found $6 million which was far short of $90 million: that is correct, 
is it not ¢ 

(;eneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, we have here a cablegram from the division 
engineer in New York to Colonel Derby, and the date is not shown 
here, at least I cannot decipher it. 1 take it chronologically it is in 
July. I find Colonel Haseman indicating the affirmative over there: 

Every effort has been made to secure additional operating funds but none ar 
available. Plan operations accordingly. Since construction permissible at 
only two fields and no definite decision made by Air Force as to construction 
on three additional fields, immediate plans will be formulated for reduction of 
personnel and return of equipment to United States. Inform this office of 
plans. Air Force Command should be notified of contemplated plans. New 
subject: Mr. Donney states that letters of credit for foreign purchase cannot 
be obtained. This would appear to require cancellation of foreign pipe procure- 
ment and place full dependence on United States procurement. 

This is a further indication of the financial crisis, as I understand 
it, isthat correct / 

Colonel Derry. Yes, sir, that is correct. That part having to do 
with the letters of credit had nothing to do with the financial crisis. 
That early part had to do with the financial crisis. 


BACKGROUND OF REQUIREMENT FOR LINE ITEM JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Donnetiy. On this requirement of line item justification for 
the funding of this project may I ask the Air Force at this point as 
of August 1951 did the Air Force expect the Engineers to furnish 
line item justification for the disbursement of the funds? 

General Myrrs. Not as of August 1951 I do not think that we did 
expect it; no sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. That gets us into Wiesbaden. We have here a 
cable dated August 8, 1951, from the Commander in Chief, United 
States Air Force at Wiesbaden, to the Fifth Air Division at Rabat. 
and Information Headquarters, Air Force, Washington. I will 
read it all if it appears desirable to do so, but T think this excerpt 1s 
sufficient : 


Further request you immediately provide this headquarters with the auther 
ization and appropriation of funds required by base and by line as it appears in 


of 


m 
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the fiscal year 1952 construction budget to permit your construction program to 
proceed uninterrupted through November 1951, 

What is the significance of that ¢ 

General Myers. Well, that was USAFE asking the Engineers for 
the information you have just —_ ated here. We transmitted to the 
Engineers on the 29th of July 1951, the over-all program that was 
contained in the fiscal year 1952 colina alan request, In advance, of 
course, of having approval of it. We had been talking to the Office 
of the Secretary “of Defense and the Bureau of the sudget about the 
need for the funds, and we had indicated the difficulty involved in 
this matter because it was not possible up to that time to prepare a 
line item break out of the 1952 program. However, in September it 
became obvious to us that we would have to have it, and that was after 
the paper you have reference to there. 

Mr. Donneciy. That is dated in August. 

General Myers. Yes; in August: that is from USAFE. 

Mr. Davis. When you aia General Myers, that it became obvious 
to you, do you mean it became obvious to you that that would be 
required in order to meet the demands of representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? Is that a correct statement of it / 

General Myers. I think so: yes, sir: that we were not going to be 
able to obtain funds on the basis that we had been obtaining them 
any longer, that we were going to have to get down to cases of what 
the funds had been spent ‘for in French Morocco, and what was the 
future prognostication of what they would be spent for. 

Mr. Davis. Is that in accordance with your reaction to the think- 
ing that was going on over at the Bureau of the Budget at that par- 
ticular time / 

Mr. Vearcu. No: not quite. In August of 1951 the only question 
the Bureau of the Budget had was the same as the one in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, and you will correct me if T am wrong, 
Mr. Garlock. The question was, Where are you going to build, and 
what? At that particular time they had approval from the French 
to build at two specific locations in French Morocco. People were 
trying to find out how many air fields we were going to build, and 
what was going to be built on each one; by that IT mean a bomber 
base, a fighter base, and so forth, in order to get an idea of the magni- 
tude of the dollars required to carry out the program. 

Mr. Garnock. | would add that it was reasonable to assume that 
after 7 or S months you might reasonably expect the next time you 
came in for money to have somebody ask you what are you going to 
build, and where, and whom are you going to have build it, so that 1 
can see that vou USAFE had a reason to try to start pulling informa- 
tion together as to what was to be built and where, but there was no 
request actually during that period, because as we have indicated all 
of the money already appropriated was already apportioned and at 
that time allotted to the bases, 

General Myers. What Mr. Veatch says is correct, but from my point 
of view and my people’s point of view T knew that we had to have 
more information, not only to get funds from the Bureau ef the 
Budget, but for our own program, and to be sure we were using the 
money right. We had to have information on what it was costing 
us, What we were going to build, and what the items were. I knew we 
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had to have that information not only for our own programing |) 
for future requests from the Bureau of the Budget, and we asked fo: 
the information early in October, and we sent a couple of people o\ 
to French Morocco to try to get it. 


FIRMNESS OF AIR FORCE PROGRAM UNDER AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 


Mr. Donneiy. To put this in proper perspective you not only lin 
run out of appropriotions as of the 29th of June, but vou had run o 
of authorizations as shown by this schedule ¢ 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So you had your construction force on the site, 
and you had a pipeline several hundred miles in length, and you hia 
engineers over there working against time from day to day. and 
the appropriations and the authorizations had both run out, so thi 
the matter pending before you at that time was not to ask for fu) 
ther apportionments, it was a matter of getting a further authoriz; 
ion, Which culminated in the act of September 28, 1951, with an au 
thorization of $223 million. Now, as of the time that there was 
presented to Congress the request for that authorization of $223 mil 
lion, making a total authorization of $300 million, did the Air Force 
have a firm program for Morocco? 

General Myers. We had a firm program, ves, sir. We had a pro 
gram, but not in the 1952 fiscal year program. It was firm at that 
time; it was changed subsequently. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, was it the opinion. of the Air Force at 
that time that the program was sufliciently firm to ask Congress fo: 
that total authorization / 

General Myers. Yes, sir; yes, sir. There was one base though at 
that time that had not been selected, and we presented it to Congress 
as base X. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Let me go on to the next appropriation acts fo! 
lowing the authorization for $223 million. The basic 1952 act, thi 
act of October 1s, 1951, carried $40 million, and the 1952 supple 
mental, an act of November 1, 1951, carried $138.667,000 for Morocco. 

At the time that the Air Force presented those requests to Congress 
for appropriations for Morocco did the Air Force have a firm pro- 
grain for the expenditure of those funds for Moroccan Air Force Base 
construction 4 

General Myers. It was as firm as we could make a line item prograi: 
at that time with a base X, not having selected one base site. It was a 
program that was as firm as we could make it up. We knew it was 
subject to change. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yet IT have understood from conferences with the 
general that as of that time it was imposs'ble to make a line item just 
fication for the work that had been done. 

General Myers. It was impossible to give a costing estimate by lin 
item on the work that had been done. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS OF MOROCCAN OPERATION BETWEEN JUNE AND END ©! 
NOVEMBER 1951 


Mr. Donnetiy. In this Inatus of the months between the end of 
June and the time the next money was released, which was toward 
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the end of November, which is a hiatus of some 5 months, with the 
construction forces on the ground, Colorel Derby appealed direct te 
General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and I have 
here a cablegram which is dated September 5, 1951, which reads as 
follows: 

For the personal attention of Gen. Hoyt 8. Vandenberg: Knowing your inter- 
est in Moroccan development I take the liberty of addressing you directly. Non- 
receipt of funds promised has required me to send following message to Atlas 
Constructors : “Until further notice you are directed to suspend all procurement 
and recruitment of personnel both overseas and Stateside, except necessary pre- 
curement of operating matériel, including food and medical supplies, necessary 
spare parts, and such other items as you will be specifically authorized to pur- 
chase by the contracting officer. You will submit immediately a list of commit- 
ments in process or orders pending for screening by this office and decision on 
continued processing action. 

“The above action is necessary due to the nonreceipt of anticipated funds. 
Upon receipt of additional funds you will be directed to resume the procurement 
and recruitment program.” I have already overextended myself on faith in 
your headquarters. Unless additional funds are furnished at once it will be neces 
sary to cancel purchases already placed with great difficulty thereby losing mate- 
rials allocations and completely disrupting construction schedule. Signed by 
distriet engineer East Atlantic district. 

G. T. Dessy, Colonel, C. #., District Engineer. 

Now, I take it that what Colonel Derby is referring to is what 
appears here to be the promise made to hita in August of an additional 
amount of some S580 million; is that right, Colonel Derby ¢ 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneuty. Do I interpret this correctly that the promise was 
made to you by Col. Stanley T. Wray ¢ 

Colonel Derspy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneuity. And you have a confirming memorandum here 
dated August 23, 1951, to that effect: is that correct / 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. It was not signed by him. It came 
over the telephone, but in the telephone conversation he stated that 
General Vandenberg had directed him to see to it that we got all the 
money that we could efficiently spend, and that he had been getting 
a raking over the coals for not having provided it, and he went on to 
state as a result of that raking over the coals he had located within the 
Air Force or some place approximately S80 million that he could make 
available when we asked for it-or assessed as we needed it. [I thought 
Greneral Vandenberg was really making a serious effort, and I felt justi 
fied In assuming that I was going to get somewhere near S80 million. 
I felt a little bit let down later. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then, subsequently, as shown here by administra- 
tive transfer the engineers were fur nished on September 7, $22.400,000, 
and on October 5, $17,600,000, 

From the Sedtuaarity and the records it would appear that the finan- 
cial erisis was not solved in September and October by these two 
allocations of funds; is that true, Colonel 4 

Colonel Dery. That is correct. It was temporarily solved, but 
When you have a 4 months’ to a 6 months’ pipeline and something 
brings you up to take over and allow you to spend for a few weeks. 
it does not put you in a position where you can carry out an orderly 
long-term purchasing program, and we felt and recognized from 
the nature of the jobs that we had over there that regardless of where 
the bases were built they would be in the same neighborhood, and 
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regardless of what was going to be built, we knew that we were going 
to need certain basic building materials, electrical materials, cement, 
reinforced steel, and so forth, so that we wanted to go ahead with 
that purchasing program even though the final location of the bases 
had not been made. Nobody had any constituents over in Morocco, 
and we did not think it was a matter of any particular consequence 
whether we built a base in one place or built it 100 miles away from 
there, it was all tactically the same thing. 

Mr. Donneviy. Let us get on here to the next item of this tabulation, 
which shows an allocation on November 20, 1951, of S58.384.800. and 
wr at again was a matter of allocation subsequently approved former], 
by the Bureau of the Budget, approved verbally by the Bureau of 
the Budget, was it 2 days after the allocation had been made / 

Mr. Garvock. I believe the verbal approval was on the Ith of 
November. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The same day? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes; the same day, at a hearing in the Pentagon 
Building with members of both the budget and my office there: and 
the Air Force representatives were told at that time the amount that 
would be approved. 

Mr. Donne iy. As of that date the Air Force had asked for the 
additional apportionment of $145,762.500, and there was available 
the amount in the two appropriation acts passed by Congress in 
October and on the Ist of November, and that amount appropriated 
totaled S178,670,000, Tf there was such urgency as indicated here, 
why was it when the money was available on November 1 there was 

i lapse until November 20 for part of the money and another lapse 
woes November 27 for the second part. which is 7 days later wit! 
respect to the balance of this apportionment which totaled $100 
million’ How do you account for that lapse with the extreme finan- 
cial crisis prevailing over there in Morocco? 

General Myers. I do not know. Can you account for that. Colone! 
Curtin’ 

Colonel Curtin. No, sir: I do not know. 

We had a program on the 28th of August of $3.615,000. and the 
other one of 86 million. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Curtin. There was $3,615,000 more, on the 7th of Septem 
ber, S22.400.000, and on the 4th of October, 817,600,000, Those last 
two make $40 million. 

Mr. Donneviy. That is right. which makes a cumulative total as 
of that last date of $123.215.000. 

Colonel Currin. It was not until the 14th of November when we 
submitted the apportionment request for the $145 million, and 1 do 
not remember between the 2d of November when the appropriation 
bill was passed and the 14th of November as to why we did not get it 
in sooner. T do not remember that. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Maybe I can fill in that gap. 


LINE-ITEM JUSTIFICATION USED IN REQUESTED APPORTIONMENT IN 
NOVEMBER 1951 


At that time was the Air Force advised in any sense by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget that you 
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would have to have line-item justifications in order to get any further 
money 4 

General Myers. [I do not remember any such order. 

Colonel Currin. I think the Comptroller has something on that. 

General Myers. I attended the conference on the 16th of November 
to get the funds released. 

General Harptx. The 14th. 

General Myers. Well, whenever it was. 

Colonel Currin. I think I can add a little bit on that. It is some- 
what hazy in my mind because so many things happened about that 
time. It appears to me from my rather sketchy records here that 
starting in about the first part of October, along to the middle of 
November, that we conducted, and I personally led a rather active 
campaign to get this program lined up on a line-item basis. About 
that time, and during that period, | had many conversations with 
Colonel Bronn of the Office of the Chief of Engineers in an effort to 
get this program in such a position fiscally so that we could properly 
present it and know exactly what we were talking about. 

As I recall about the first part of November, or thereabouts, there 
was a conference in New York at which this Moroccan program: was 
one of the items discussed at some length, and we were anticipating 
that from that, the results of that conference, we could back up this 
line item information we needed in order to support an intelligent 
apportionment request, and I think during those 2 weeks we were just 
hoping against hope that we would be able to go in with a sound pro- 
gram for the first time, but, unfortunately, that did not materialize. 

Mr. Donneniy.. Are you speaking now of the discussion in that 
conference of line item justification 4 

Colonel Currix. Line item cost. At this time we got cables from 
the Strategic Air Command, and cables from USAFE, and, of course, 
communications from the engineers asking for additional comunit- 
ments. 

The program had grown at this time toa program of several hun- 
dred million dollars, and we did not have within the Air Staff any 
program to which we could relate these requests on an intelligent 
basis. For example, USAFE would come in for $32 million, and the 
question then arose—s32 million with which to do what, and where. 
We never could get back a satisfactory answer to that question, and 
since the program had been going as long as it had, and in considera 
tion of the magnitude of the number of dollars involved we felt it was 
time to put it on a sound businesslike basis. 

Mr. Donnetty. You mean the Air Force made that decision itself / 

Colonel Currin. Pardon me / 

Mr. Donnetiy. I say you mean the Air Force made that decision / 

Colonel Curtin. I would not consider it any decision—— 

General Myers. Yes, sir: I was there; we made it. 

Colonel Currin. It was something we had been working toward 
for a long time, and we felt this was the appropriate time to bring the 
thing to a conclusion. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, preliminary to the formal request for 
this $145 million had you, Colonel Curtin, drawn up several requests 
of the same format as previously used for the previous apportion- 
ments ¢ 
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Colonel Curtin. As I recall, if my memory serves me correctly, 
the one for the $145 million was actually a requested apportionme: 
for the dollars that were made available by Public Law 179 or 254 
We did not have the back-up in the format in the form which woul: 
have been desirable. There was none before that to my knowledge 

Mr. Garvock. This $145 million we are talking about was part of « 
much larger request. It was one item of a much larger request. 

Colonel Curtin. Yes. 

Colonel Dersy. I remember sending a telegram asking that tly 
entire sum appropriated be available so as to be able to carry on 011 
plan of purchasing in an orderly manner. Some place in the record 
I would like to add that. 

Mr. Donneiy. This may be it. This is signed by Colonel Hase 
man for Colonel Derby. It is addressed to the East Atlantic Di- 
trict, Corps of Engineers, Casablanca, French Morocco, Lt. Col. R. ¢ 
Jernigan, East Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers. New York. In 
formation the Division Engineer, North Atlantic Division, New York, 
Information, Commanding General Fifth Air Division, and Informa 
tion, Maj. Gen. Archie Old, Jr. This is dated October 38, 1951. 

Colonel Drrey. That is the one. 

Mr. DonNELLY (reading) : 

In reply telephone conversation in which you state Air Force refuses to release 
additional funds witheut more detailed justification you may quote me in justifi 
cation as follows: Early in August I was informed by Col. Stanley T. Wray, 
USAF Headquarters, phone extension 73311 that General Vandenberg had per 
sonally directed him to see that this project was henceforth supplied with all the 
funds we could efficiently spend in implementation of this directive. Colonel 
Wray went on to say that he was making $40 million available at once and that 
an additional $40 million would be made available as I needed it prior to passace 
of appropriation act. I have planned my operations on that promise have re 
ceived only $32 million and.am flat broke. We are having to use money already) 
obligated against purchase orders in effect in order to meet payrolls and other 
current expenses. Meanwhile vast procurement program started for long lead 
items required for authorized 10 million square feet of building grinds to a halt 
The following is an approximate distribution of S28 million needed immediately 
for October operations— 
and then there is a breakdown of the things that are needed. 

Then there is this statement: 

That above itemization be broken down by bases is silly beyond words. Because 
purchases are made for job as a whole and will not be costed to individual sites 
for months. Request every effort be made to eliminate these periodie financial 
crises Which add immeasurably to our already complicated problems in trying 
to plan and execute this job in an orderly manner signed Derby. 

Is that the one you had reference to? 

Colonel Dersy. That is the one. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now I have here the request of the Air Force for 
further apportionment including the $145 million, and I understand 
General Asensio did not want all of this to go in the record. Would 
you mark up the carbon as to what we can put in the record at this 
point, General ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donneiy. Mr. Chairman, may this document be inserted in the 
record with the proper deletions for security ? 
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included in the record at 


Mr. Davis. Without objection it may be 


this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


REAPPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE FoR FIscAL YEAR 1952—AcENcYy No. 8—-300—-5 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—-DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Acquisition and construction of real property—57 X3300 


Amount on 
Standard Form 
131 or latest 
Standard Form 
132 


Revi - For use by 
xt . Bureau of the 


Description 
Budget 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR APPORTIONMENT 


Unobligated balances brought forward July 1, 195! $677, 066, 114 
Appropriations 
A. Realized (definite and indefinite 2, 258, 500, 000 
B. Anticipated for rest of year (indefinit 
C, Appropriations to liquidate contract authori- 
zations (—) 
3." New contract authorizations F 
4.8 Appropriation reimbursements: 
A. Collected . 14,198 
B. Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
reimbursaments receivable 
C. Anticipated for rest of year 
». Net transfers to (+) or from (—) this account 
A. Actual id bikers : 
B, Anticipated for rest of year 


5, 000, 000 


since July 1 in 


Total amount available for apportionment 2, 850, 580, 312 


APPORTION MENTS 


Memorandum: Obli- 
gations incurred 
$204, TSS, 927 i, SOS 566, 898, 000 AAG, 898, 000 
, 728, 900, G28, 335 900, G28, 335 
13+, 488, 853 114, 326, 853 
0 


7. Firet quarter 
. Second quarter-- 
. Third quarter 10, 813, 853 eens 
. Fourth quarter 0 


Total apportionments 1, 581, 853, 188 
RESERVES 
12. Reserves for savings 
13. Reserves for obligations to be 


quent years 
14. Reserves for other contingencies 


inucrred 


‘Total reserves 2, 140, 124 
Total apportionments and reserves , 080,312 2, 850, S80, 312 


Explanation of Unequal Apportionments: The third and fourth quarter appor- 
tionments represent only the phasing of the most urgent construction programs 
which are ready for immediate implementation, and those projects which qualify 
under established ground rules for apportionment. 
Submitted November 14, 1951: 
J. S. Hoover. 


Approved November 27, 1951: 
Eiiis H. Vearcr. 


Recommend approval: 
LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Comptroller and Director, Budget Division. 
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TRANSMIEPTAL TO DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE, NOVEMBER 2S, 1951 


A copy of the memorandum from the Bureau of the Budget dated November 
27, 1951, is attached for your information: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
November 23, 1951 
Memorandum for: Mr. Ellis H. Veatch. 

Attached is Form 132, Air Force No. 5, requesting apportionment of funds 
appropriated by Publie Laws 179 and 254, Eighty-second Congress, together wit! 
the necessary back-up data supporting the request. 

We have reviewed the Air Force’s request and we recommend apportionment 
of S$373.575,000 based on our memorandum to the Air Force, copy of which has 
been furnished to your office. 

Your approval is requested. 

LYLE S. GARLOCK 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
November 238, 1951 
Memorandum for: Maj. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 

Your apportionment request for overseas construction transmitted to « 
office with vour memorandum of November 14, 1951, has been reviewed and 
being transmitted tothe Bureau of the Pudget based on the following adjustments 

1. French Morocco.—-Your request of 3145,762.500 has been reduced to S100, 
000,000. No further funds will be apportioned until the Air Force reviews this 
program and presents to this office a program showing the work which has been 
accomplished with former appropriations and work proposed with the $178,670 
OOO appropriated by Public Law 254. 

* * * * * * * 

>». GLOBECOM,.—-Your request of $1,500,000 has been deleted without preju 
dice. As in the case of prefabs a large amount of funds has been appropriated 
It is necessary that this office be provided with the complete information as to 
the number of these stations, program for each location, work either completed 
or funded from past appropriations, and work contemplated with the funds 
provided by Public Law 254. 

Based on the above, your form 132 has been reduced from $471,545,500 
S375,975,000 and is being recommended to the Bureau for approval. 

LYLE S. GARLOCK. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
Vovember 14, 1951 
Memorandum for Mr. Lyle S. Garlock, Assistant Comptroller and Director, 
Budget Division Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

1. Attached is a summary supporting a request for apportionment of funds 
under appropriation “Acquisition and construction of real property, Departme: 
of the Air Force.” in the amount of $471.545,.500 for construction of facilities 
oniside the continental United States. This represents the fourth of a series 
of requests for apportionment of the funds contained in Public Law 179 (8102.5 
million of enclosure 3) and Public Law 254, Eighty-second Congress. Prior r 
quests Were transmitted to your office by memorandum dated October 25 and 30 
and November 5, 1951, respectively. 

2. Of the total amount of funds requested herein, S208,753,000 is for the 
construction of facilities as reflected by enclosure 2 and S$262,792.500 is for four 
special development programs as reflected by enclosure 3. For a summary of 
the amount of unds requested by area, refer to enclosure 1, 

3. The funds being requested at this time are required for the constructio! 
of those items or facilities for which detinitive, standard or preliminary draw 
ings are available. Also the schedule completion dates of Construction of thes 
items or facilities have been phased in accordance with the unit and installs 
tion activation schedule of the Air Force. No funds are presently being 1 
quested for the construction of medical, laundry, dry cleaning, welfare, recre: 
tional and revene producing facilities, barracks, and officers’ quarters. 
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$. The attached summaries have been prepared in such forms as to facilitate 
their use with the Department of the Air Force budget estimate, copies of which 
have previously been furnished your office. 

JOSEPH S. Hoover, 
Deputy Director of Budget, DOS/Comptroller. 

Mr. Garnock. We are not talking about justification for so many 
barrels of cement or so many bulldozers. We are interested in prod- 
ucts, runways, buildings, hangars, and things of that kind. What it 
takes to build those in the way of bulldozers, cement, and so forth, 
isa problem for the engineers. 

Mr. Donneuiy. That is logical, and then you get into an interesting 
question which your statement suggests If you were able to tell 
Congress that you needed X hundreds of millions of dollars for this 
Moroccan program in September and October, how is it that when 
this apportionment request came in you did not have that same in- 
formation, or did not feel that the Air Force knew what it was doing, 
or that the engineers knew what they were doing sufficiently to give 
them the amount they requested: namely, $145 million? Does it not 
boil down to Congress doing that, and that you had a firm program 
and knew the amount of this, that, or the other thing’ Then, when 
Congress appropriated the money and the Air Force asked you for 
the money, you found it an entirely different question when you had to 
pass on the proposition. 

Mr. Garvock. I have not reviewed the testimony before the Appro- 
priations Committee, but I do know that when that 8145-million ap- 
portionment request came in we said in effect, “All right; if you are 
ina position to justify what is being built and where it is being built 
and to tell us what happened to the S78 million you have gotten, we 
are willing to consider the whole $145 million” T hat information was 
not available, and so the approach was taken “How much will it take 
to carry you until that information is available,” and the indication 
was that the information would be available, I think, about January 
20. So, $100 million was provided to carry them to something beyond 
that date which would permit a review of the information, and an 
vdditional apportionment in time to keep in running 

Mr. Donneuiy. Mr. Veatch actually participated in making this 
decision in entting it from $145 millicn to $100 million: is not that 
correct / 

Mr. Garnock. It was a single hearing, and the question was: "How 
much will it take to run until the information that we would like to 
lave becomes available 7"—and, as I recall it, there was general agree- 
ment that S100 million was what it would take: and, therefore, S100 
million was apportioned. 

Mr. Donneutiy. Would you tell us what this hearing was, and who 
was ne nt. and where it took place 

Mr. Garvock. It took place in the Pentagon Building. We had 
most of the Budget Bureau staff over there while we were working on 
the Bureau budget. I cannot give vou a list of all of the people who 
were present. Mr. Veatch may be able to. 

Mr. Veatron. As I recall on this particular afternoon, we were 
called—Colonel Morris and myself—to the office of General Asensio 
for a 2 o'clock meeting regarding Moroco. IT cannot say who was 
there by name, but I can remember a few. General Asensio, General 
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Myers, Colonel Curtin, Colonel Morris, and myself were the only oi 
I remember being there. 

Colonel Curtin. I believe it was Colonel Abramovitz, Mr. Veatc! 

General Asensto. And not Colonel Curtin. 

General Myrrs. Colonel Bronn from the Engineers was there. 

Mr. Veatcu. And Colonel Bronn from the Chief of Engineers. 

We were told that the Air Force needed additional money fo: 
Morocco. The question was asked what the basis of the request was, 
and we were told it was the same as the one submitted in a. of 
the authorization bill which was made available on September 9, 19! 
namely, construction at five bases, three of which were stil] nfien 
listed in the order the same as appears in the justification before 
Congress. 

We requested those people to explain exactly where we were wit), 
regard to construction capability and rights at the bases. It wa 
determined after a brief conversation that they would not attempt 
to justify the request on a base-by-base or line-by-line item, but rathe 
on a request fora number of dollars to keep the program moving unt 
they could find out where they were going to build and what thy 
were going to build. A rough estimate made by the representativ: 
of the Corps of Engineers, as I recall, was in the neighborhood of 
$8. million to $100 million. 

We agreed—Colonel Morris and myself—on the basis of the infor 
mation given that we would discuss it with our superiors, which was 
done. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With whom did you discuss it, Mr. Veatch? 

Mr. Veatcu. At that time? 

Mr. Donnetiy. No; you said you were going to discuss it with your 
superiors. With whom did you discuss it? 

Mr. Vearcu. We discussed it with Mr. Garlock, and I in turn later 
discussed it with Mr. Schaub, 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO APPORTION FUNDS BY DIRECTOR OF BUREAI 
OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Donnetiy. Was the Director of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
sulted with respect to it? 

Mr. Veatcu. I cannot recall that he was. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, this is section 1211 that we quoted from be- 
fore, and in subparagraph (2) of subsection (d) it states as follows 
[reading |: 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall apportion each such appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Veatcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, has the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
delegated the authority under this statute internally within the 
Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Veatcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When was that done? 

Mr. Scuavs. I do not have the exact date when that delegation was 
made. It has been 2 years ago. 

Mr. Donnetty. This statute is less than 2 years old. 
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Mr. Veatcu. The Bureau of the Budget approved the request for 
apportionment of funds exactly as it was requested to do so by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the approval was made by yourself on Novem- 
ber 27, 1951, and the rubber stamp here under your signature shows 
by order of the director. 

Mr. Veatcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you influence the decision on the part of the 
Air Force and the Office of the Secretary of Defense in the matter of 
their formulation of this request for apportionment ? 

Mr. Vearcu. No, sir, 

Mr. Donnetty. You participated in that hearing you described? 

Mr. Vearcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Had you previously been to Morocco? 

Mr. Veatcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When were you in Morocco? 

Mr. Vearcn. I was in Morocco either the latter part of July or 
the first week of August 1951. 

Mr. Donyecty. Mr. Schaub, will you supply for the record the regu- 
lation delegating the authority under this ap sitthonnae nt statute 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to officials of the 
Bureau? 

Mr. Scuavs. I have here a copy of the Division instructions, and 
I will give you the official document. These are dated March 2, 1951. 

(The regulation was discussed on p. 545.) 

Mr. Vearcn. I was there from July 29 to August 2, 1951. 

Mr. DonneELLy. On your visit to Morocco did you accompany or 
were you accompanied by officials of the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Veatcu. I was accompanied by two officials of the Air Force. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you please identify them for the record ? 

Mr. Veatrcu. Colonel Lewis Ensign and the major, and now Lt. 
Col. Edward Baydala. 

Mr. Donnetty. On your return from Morocco, Mr. Veatch, did you 
make a written report of your inspection ¢ 

Mr. Veatcu. No, sir. 1 was not in Morocco to make an inspection. 
I made no report of my trip to Moroeeo on return. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Getting into this report for the apportionment in 
November of 1951 following the appropriation by Congress of the 
additional $178 million, was it determined at that time to require line 
item justification before further apportionments would be made? 

Mr. Veatcu. It was determined that first we would have a firm 
program as to the bases and the line items to be constructed at those 
bases to provide the magnitude of the program toward which we were 
working on in Morocco 

Mr. Donnetry. I think it might be helpful to indicate in the record 
at this point some of the events of October 1951. We have a letter 
here dated 12 October 1951 addressed to Colonel Derby by PUSOM, 
reading as follows: 

Subject: Availability of Funds. 

Dear Sir: The referenced letter advises that a total amount of $2,750,000 is 
available for work under contract DA-380-082-eng-5. In accordance ‘with Article 
1—A 2 of our contract, we wish to advise that as of October 5, the total expendi- 
tures for PUSOM and our subcontractors were $2,295,384.79, and increasing at 
the rate of approximately $125,000 per week. 
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In view of the above, we feel that our present progress is such as to cause 
danger of obligating funds in excess of those stated in the referenced letter. 

I might identify PUSOM as the architect-engineer under the 
contract. 

Colonel Dery. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that that letter 
by itself does not necessarily indicate a total shortage of funds at 
that time, because I had three main sources of outgo. One was to 
Atlas: one was to the architect-engineer; and one was for direct 
purchases such as the work that was done by the French or the direct 
purchase of materials by the Government, such as spare tires and 
things of that sort. So the fact that one of the smaller functionaries 
like the architect-engineer ran out of money at that time does not 
of itself prove that I was running short. 

Mr. Donneury. I read that letter only to indicate that the financial! 
pinch was being felt by everybody over there. 

Colonel Dersy. Surely. [ did not mean to take any exception 
to it. LT just wanted to point out that it of itself does not completely 
show the matter. It was just one more straw in the wind. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS IN) NOVEMBER 10951 


Mr. Donnetiy. The next document clearly points up this problem 
of funding and this matter of apportionment. This is to the Chief 
of Engineers in Washington from the assistant division engineer. 
It is dated November 2, 1951. It states: 


Reference funds east Atlantic district only $17,600,000 of the SZS million re- 
quested for October received. Of the $17,600,000 received for October, SS million 
used to cover previous overcommitment, and of remainder $5 million applied 
to operating expenses for October with balance to current costs. District engi 
neer advises presently overcommitted by $10 million and again flat broke 
S35 million required to continue operations through November, which includes 
S11 million not received for October. Distribution approximately as follows: 
(a) Payroll and current expenses, SS million; (%) purchase of long lead and 
badly needed items, orders for which could not previously be placed due to 
receipt of insufficient funds requested for October— 

Then they have listed various items, such as railroad material, and 
so forth. 

Requirements for purchase of above supplies are on hand awaiting funds 
in order to place orders, It is essential that these orders be placed immediately 
if entire program is not to be delayed. 

Then they give a breakdown of the distribution of funds required 
for December. Then toward the end they say: 

It is urgently requested now that appropriation bill has passed at least a mini- 
mum of quarterly allotments be made to the district engineer, east Atlantic, and 
if at all possible entire allotment be made available. If USAF continues to allot 
money on a monthly basis as in the past, this district will remain in a con 
tinnous state of financial crisis Completely detrimental to orderly, efficient, and 
expeditious prosecution of the work assigned. 

Then we have a letter here from Atlas, dated November 10, 1951, 
in Which Atlas officially states its position. It is rather a lengthy 
letter. IT would like to read several paragraphs from it. 

Phe second paragraph reads : 

This contractor again finds itself in the same position which existed a month 
ago. Commitment figures have been furnished your office each week and in our 
letter CBDE-1456, dated October 31, 1951, we informed you that available funds 
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would not enable operations to continue for more than one more week, and 
in our letter CBDE-1513, dated November 6, 1951, we inforined you that cotn- 
mitments as of November 1, 1951, had already exceeded the allotted funds. A 
similar situation existed in August and nm thai age the details of which were 
outlined in our letter CBDE-1165 dated October 5, 1951. 

This contractor is vitally interested in seeing that construction proceeds accord- 
ing to schedule, that material is procured in sufficient time so that it will be 
available at the job site when needed, and that personnel in Classifications re- 
quired to meet the construction schedule are recruited and transported to the 
job site in an uninterrupted flow. Such orderly planning of work under this 
contract becomes almost impossible when funds required for operation are not 
made available by your office. 

As you are aware, this contractor does not have a legal obligation to incur 
any commitments which would cause its total commitments to exceed the amount 
of money which has been made available by your office. in fact, in your letter 
of October 9, 1951, vou directed us to make no commitments which would 
cause our obligations to exceed $115 million without prior authorization from 
your office. In view of the S2.S million overcommitment which already exists, 
we feel that the incurring of any further obligations would place this contractor 
in a legal and financial position which it is not required to assume under the 
contract, 

You are hereby formally notified that pending the allotment of additional 
funds by your office sufficient for our normal operations in November and for 
the long-term buying program contemplated for our New York and Frankfurt 
offices, this contractor will incur no further commitments other than those re 
quired for the disbursement of Aimerican and local payrolls, 

Signed by Atlas Constructors. 

The point here that has become rather important is the matter of 
the termination of the crash program. They had a problem of prop- 
erty control and accounting, and also a problem of getting up the 
cost on a line-item basis, which is implicit in the entire operation, 
particularly from a funding standpoint. 

As T understand it, from the testimony of these hearings, as of the 
date of this meeting at the Pentagon with respect to apportionment 
in 1951 the crash program was still on. Is that correct, General 
Myers? 

General Myers. We had not rescinded our letter of November 29, 
1 believe: our original letter of November 29, 1950, at that time. The 
prior November letter had not been rescinded. 

Mr. Donnetiy. By the “prior November letter” you mean November 
29, 19504 

General Myers. 1950: yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnewit. Was there any discussion in this conference on this 
particular apportionment of the crash program, as to whether it was 
to continue or not to continue, or whether the people on the site had an 
opportunity to get costing under control and furnish information such 
as desired ¢ 

General Myers. As IT remember it, there was no discussion of the 
crash program. The discussion onion around continuing opera- 
tions on the present scale without having to lay off people or cancel 
procurement, and obtaining funds to continue operations. 

As I mentioned previously, in September I personally realized we 
were going to have to get this program in line and find out what we 
we were spending and what we were spending it for. In October 
we sent a team over there to try to get that information. From that 
time up until 1952 we were continually trying to get that information. 
We wanted to have that information when we went over for this No 
vember 16 meeting. but we were unable to get it. 
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So, as I remember it, I told Colonel Curtin to put in our request, 
anyway, and we would go over and justify it on the basis of the in for- 
mation we had; which we did. 

My complete understanding from that meeting was that the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget would release 
the funds required to carry us, as Mr. Veatch has said, until we could 
furnish revised, actual and realistic programs, based on accumulated 
costs and present experience. We all agreed, including Colonel Bronn, 
from the Engineers, that $100 million would do it. As I remember 
it, we said we were going to have that information furnished about the 
15th of December. 

Mr. Garvock. January. Give yourself another month. 

Mr. Donne ty. Then had not given themselves another month. | 
have heard repeatedly the conferences with you gentlemen as to the 
fact that it was the 15th of December, and that day came and went, and 
that information was not available. 

General Myers. As I remember it, that was it. I may be wrong, but 
as I remember it we were going to have that information by the 15th of 
December. The funds, as I remember it, were to carry us to the end of 
December. If I am wrong on that, I am subject to correction, but that 
is as I remember it, anyway. 

Mr. Gartock. General Myers, may I interrupt there? 

Our understanding of that is different. Our understanding of that 
is that the information was not to be available until the 20th of Jan- 
uary, and the funds were sufficient to carry it into February. 

Mr. Donneuiy. General Asensio has indicated he understood the 
funds would be ample to carry it only into December; is that right ? 

General Asensio. My recollection of that particular meeting was 
that the funds would be sufficient to carry us through the second quar- 
ter und into the third quarter until funds could be apportioned on the 
basis of information to be secured to accompany our third quarter 
apportionment request. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, I think the record should show that this 
chart was drawn by the district engineer. It was added to by Mr. 
Garlock’s office. 

I think the record should show at this point that as of that date 
that that $100 million apportionment was made, on November 27, 
1951, actually the obligations had exceeded the amount of that ap- 
portionment on that date by $50 million, and that that $100 million 
apportionment as of that date was exceeded within a matter of days, 
the end of November 1951, and the actual obligations over in the dis- 
trict went up over $100 million. The obligation amount actually 
equaled the cumulative amount, including this $100 million appor- 
tionment in a matter of a few days. 

General Myers. Well, we had $179 million, then. 

Mr. Brown. That was your allotment ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. This shows the amount of money received by the 
district engineer in Morocco to operate. Did the Air Force actually 
hold any reserve? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Asensto. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did the Office, Chief of Engineers, hold a reserve? 

General Harprn. No. We held no reserve. 
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Colonel Dersy. It was explained to me at the time that of the money 
appropriated a large part was going to be used to pay back those allot- 
ments I had borrowed from for other projects during the summer. I 
think that accounts for the difference between the $60 million or so 
that we got and the amount that the Bureau of the Budget released, 
or approximately so, anyway. 

General Myer. No, sir. $179 million was the total after you take 
out the $40 million. ‘ 

Colonel Dersy. That was it. In other words, you did not give me 
an additional $100 million at that time. 

General Myers. That is right. $179,599,800 on the 20th of 
November. . 

Mr. ‘Turner. The obligations were $169 million, in round figures, 
at the end of November. bac a 

Mr. Donnetty. In view of this development, General Myers, did 
you testify before the Appropriations Committee on the regular 
1952 Appropriation bill and the second supplemental 1952 Appropri- 
ation bill with respect to Morocco? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you indicate to the committee at that time 
that there was such an unfirm program on this Morocco situation / 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir; I think we did, sir. I think we indicated 
that. 

In the course of the second supplemental program I do not know 
whether the exact testimony I gave stated that, but the testimony was 
based on an emergency program on these bases I have previously 
mentioned, and our submission of the 1952 program was based on an X 
site as one of the sites. It was based on Mechra bel Ksiri, which, as 
we know, was subsequently not utilized. And it was based on Ben- 
guerir or a substitute, which was not firm at that time. 

So my testimony could not have been otherwise than that this pro- 
gram was not firm. We did not know whether it was going to be 
Benguerir or some other base, and we still had an X site that we had 
not even selected yet. The items here, when we applied them to 
those bases, were programed on a hypothetical site and not a specific 
site where you could, as an example, if you had engineering informa- 
tion on that specific site, estimate the grading required, the excevation 
for the runways, the drainage and all those things. It was a program, 
certainly, that was subject to change. 

I do not see how our testimony could have been otherwise. It was 
as firm as we could make it at the time. 


ORIGIN OF DECISION TO REQUIRE LINE ITEM JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, I have here a cable from the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers to the district engineer in Morocco at this time, 
November 1951. In part it says this: 

The Bureau of the Budget will release none of this residual until receipt and 
analysis of (a) current working estimates based on past year’s studies, and on 
accomplishments for each line item in total program; ()) total cost thus far 
broken down by line item except where breakdown is presently impractical. 

Now that gets into this decision to request line-item breakdowns. 
Who made that decision? Was it made at this meeting Mr. Veatch 
has described ? 
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General Myers. Well, that was certainly my understanding of it. 
I have a note here that as a result of this conference on the 16th of 
November the Chief of Engineers on November 19 pointed out jus! 
exactly what you say, that the release of additional funds was beine 
held up by the Bureau of the Budget pending receipt of and analysi, 
of detailed and fully substantiated correct working estimates and pro 
gram data. This aetion by the Chief of Engineers was taken in coy 
junction with us, Headquarters, USAF. 

We, on the 28th of November, informed one of our commands, and 
informed several others that additional funds would not be release: 
prior to the submission of revised, actual and realistic prograni- 
based on accumulated costs and present project experience. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Myers, was that the first time that the Aj) 
Force actually requested formally of the Office. Chief of Engineer: 
that this type of information be secured / 

General Myers. I do not know. Maybe Colonel Curtin can help 
me on that. 

Colonel Curtin. Tecan elaborate on that. 

General Myers. As I say, in September it become obvious to us. 

On October 9, or early in October, we sent two people over to Mo 
rocco to try to get this information, and we constantly talked about 
it, from September on. T was over there on the last of January 195z 
and picked up, so far as T know, the first detailed cost analysis that 
we obtained. 

Colonel Curtin. 1 would like to say one thing there. The question 
was: Was this the first time this had heen formally requested? 1] 
believe the complete answer to that is “Yes.” TI have been unable to 
discover any formal correspondence. 

However, as I pointed out before, during the period of October and 
November T had as many as two or three conferences a week with 
Colonel Bronn and Colonel Bagnulo of the Office, Chief of Engi 
neers, In which this matter was continually discussed, because we 
knew we were faced with the problem of getting additional funds re 
leased: but these conferences were never reduced to writing nor con 
firmed by formal letter, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Donnerity. Then this was a matter of some concern to the Air 
Force at that time. 

Colonel Currin. And, IT might add, to the Office, Chief of Engineers 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donneviy. At the time this request was made for this type of 
information, was it the view of Headquarters, USAF, and the Office. 
Chief of Engineers, that this type of information could be obtained / 
That it was practical to obtain it / 

General Notp, I can best answer that, perhaps, Mr. Chairman. It 
was not practicable for the Chief of Engineers to obtain it without 
creat effort. The nermal cost-keeping system under which we have 
been working these many vears makes a provision for the distribution 
of overhead items as they are applied to the work. There is an un- 
distributed amount that is carried until near the end of the project so 
that vou can make quite an exact distribution of that. 

In a case such as Morocco here, there was central procurement on 
lump sum, if you please, of items that we were going to use we did not 
know just where. But they were long-lead-time items which would 
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be applied within the amounts that had been calculated for those 
bases. 

Many of those items had not been distriouted. In the debates with 
the Air Force in respect to the practicability of furnishing this data 
our attempt was to keep it sufficiently practical so that we would not 
have to set up a separate bookeeping force in order to develop that 
matter. 

In actual fact, it took us about 5 weeks to get this study completed. 
The data General Myers refers to as having been collected was that 
which was prepared under this program. We had to send some 
assistants over to Morocco in order to effect the thing. 

In actual fact, when we got through with it, it was still somewhat 
efa guess. We did not know whether all those materials were going 
where we said they were or not 

Mr. Veareu. Mr. Chairman. | would like to make the record clear 
here. 

The Bureau of the Budget was not the only agency which was re- 
questing r information om to where we were going to build what. The 
decision was shared in by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the 
Air Force itself. 

Despite the references in many pieces of correspondence on this 
particular program, that is the fact. 

Mr. Garvock. I should like to say here that the discussion about the 
distribution of overhead, while it may be a technical problem, was 
something else. What we were interested in was a list of bases and 
what was going to be built at the time, with the best estimate available 
as to What various things were going to cost and insofar as was possi- 
ble what had been built. That is what we get on all our projects. We 
do not get into the detailed distribution of the costs as we go alone, as 
General Nold indicated. 

You cannot build a base unless someone sits down and says: “This 
is what I want there.” 

That is what we wanted to know: what were they going to build 
where ¢ 

General Nowb. May I supplement my statement by one example. 
Take the $20 million of equipment or thereabouts which we procured 
for the building of the five bases. In January you did not like to 
distribute that $20 million to just two bases, and vet the money 
had been spent. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, during the course of these conferences [ asked 
General Myers at one point if the Office, Chief of Engineers, actually 
knew the type of information desired, and he said “Yes,” and referred 
to a construction status report which you described by number. Do 
you have one of those here so that the members can see what it is/ 

General Myers. Form 2042 is the form: ves, sir. 

Colonel Curtin. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. While he is getting that, sir, I would simply like to 
say that along in December and January we were preparing our fiscal 
vear 1953 program, and it was essential that we know what had been 
spent and what if was going to cost us so that we could prepare our 
1953 program, 
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Mr. Donneiy. Now, at what time did you feel that the Corps of 
Engineers could furnish the type of information required in this 
form? Did you call that Form 2042? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. We felt that we were going to have to 
get that information in the fall of 1951. We had an agreement t!1 
we were going to get that type of information, as I remember it, by tic 
15th of December. 

We needed the information, as I say, right then to know how mu: 
it was going to cost us to build what over ther, so we would know |hio\ 
much we were going to have to program in 1953 to meet the programm 

General Harpry. I would like to extend those remarks somewhat, if 
I may. 

General Myers and I had many conversations about this matter i) 
the early and late fall of 1951. Our progress report form, such) «s 
you have before you, called 2042, T believe began in the late summer, 
and the first reports from Colonel Derby’s district, as I can best reca!), 
were available in October. They were, of course, based largely upon 
Engineer estimates, particularly in those places where there had been 
no firm decision reached as to where the situation would be finally. 

So the report was a combination of Engineer estimates together with 
cost of the work to date on those places where our cost keeping made 
it possible to enter costs. 

Then there was, in addition, a large sum which General Nold has 
stated was not capable of being prorated to the jeb, because they had 
been fictitious inasmuch as there were five bases to be built and two 
bases under construction. However, we were led to believe that it was 
absolutely paramount that actual costs be determined to satisfy some 
requirement. I am not clear as to where that requirement came from, 
but I know that General Myers impressed me with the absolute neces- 
sity of getting a more precise cost report—not a progress report hut 
a cost report. 

We attempted to provide that information by submission to him 
under letter dated January 10. 

Mr. Ritey. That is 1952; is it not, General ? 

General Harprn. 1952. That was: “Subject: Reduced Progra: 
and Work Estimates for Construction Program in French Morocco.” 

However, it still had this undistributed cost of considerable magni- 
tude. As I can best recall, General Myers said: “That stil] will not co. 
We have to find some way of providing more precise cost information.” 

So the next step on that was when General Myers and I met 
Morocco later in January, and we sat down for a considerable lengt! 
of time with the working force and actually arrived at a distribution 
of this undistributed amount. And Colonel Curtin worked with 1s 
in person on that. 

After that meeting and the transmission of that more precise mate- 
rial, although it was still largely estimates, we were informed that tit 
had satisfied the requirements. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much more det ii! 
the committee wants to go into. I might say that this matter was no! 
reconciled in January, February, or in March of this year, that on 
February 28, 1952, Mr. Huggins, on faith, as I am told, was able to 
get an additional $22,500,000 from the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
same situation occurred on March 14, 1952. The records we have lire 
in the testimony show that the job reached that same crucial stage 1n 
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February and again in April of this year, and the latest we have is a 
telegram from General Walsh who had been sent over there to get the 
matter put on its feet, if that is possible, and I would like to re: id this. 
It is for the Chief of Engineers, Mediterranean division, for Lieuten- 
ant General Pick from Walsh, and this is quite recent. I understand 
this is the month of May this year? 

Colonel HasemMan. That is correct. 

Mr. DonnELLY (reading) : 


For Chief of Engineers from MDDVE 6 for Lieutenant General Pick from 
Walsh unless additional funds made available for EAD by June 1 drastic addi- 
tional costs in existing purchase orders and personnel will have to be initiated. 
Cancellation purchase orders will be very costly and complete waste if this 
project is to be continued. Demobilization contemplated after June 1 also a 
complete loss as that personnel will have to be replaced promptly when additional 
funds permit resumption of work. I urge you to emphasize importance of this 
matter to Chief of Staff, USAF. Any waste that may have occurred due to crash 
pregram when we were buying time will be insignificant compared to waste due 
to demobilization with job only partially complete. All remaining appropriated 
funds are needed to insure that the best and most economical job can be done. 


I do not know whether the members want to go into this complicated 
funding problem further to resolve these additional matters or not. 
Mr. Ritey. Apparently that matter has not been resolved yet. 


FUNDS RELEASED FOR 1952 


General Myers. May I say that as of the 15th of May we have 
obtained the release of all but approximately $3,000,000 of funds and 
they have been sent to the Engineers. 

As you stated on the 28th of February, we got $22,500,000, and on 
the 14th of March we got $18,000,000, and that was all of the money 
that could be applied against what we call clean items. There was 
a balance of $36,139,000 that we did not get released to the engineers 
until May 15, and of that we only got $34,000,000 released because 
we had to come to the congressional committees to lay this French 
Morocco program before them showing where the increased costs had 
occurred, and where the increases in scope had occurred. In other 
words, we felt that we had to keep faith with the committees and 
point out to them what the situation was. 

We had to completely reprogram the French Morocco program 
again to absorb the approximately $48,000,000 cost of overrun, and 
we did it by deletions and changes, and that is the program that has 
heen recently presented to this committee and approved. 

Mr. Ritey. Did not this committee release $38,000,000 last month ? 

General Myers. It was approximately $37,000,000 which was the 
balance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. It was in the neighborhood of $38,000,000, as I recall. 

Colonel Currin. Yes, sir; that is the round figure. We had $220 
nuillion plus, and the total was $258 million, and the difference was 
about $38 million. 

Mr. Riney. And you have reecived so far only B34 million of that? 

General Myers. $34,150,000; ves, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. W hen are you going to run out of money again? 

General Myers. Provided we get our 1953 program, sir, in which 
we are picking up the funds that are not 

Mr. Ritry. No: I mean of the present funds. 
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General Myers. I do not know. Maybe General Hardin can +) 
swer that. 

General Harpixn. Mr. Chairman, the operation has been slowed 
down considerably in the last few months, but [ believe that with 
funds we now have in hand that we will be able to run. 

It was on the 15th of May we got the last allotment to bring ov, 
total to $255.2 wnilfion, and General Walsh was of the opinion at that 
time that he would be safe for 3 or 4 months. Of course, he has bev 
directed to judge his progress by the money which he has in laid. 

Mr. Riney. O¢f the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The committee will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning, 


Fripay. JUNE 6, 1952 
Mr. Riney. The committee will come to order, and we will ask My. 
Donnelly te open the inquiry. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REQUESTS TO AIR FORCE FOR FUNDS AND RELEASES To 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, | would like to offer 
for the record a statement from the Corps of Engineers with respect 
to the requests that it made to the Air Force for funds and the release 
of funds by the Air Force to the Corps of Engineers. May this be 
inserted in the record at this point ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection it will be imserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


FUNDING FoR FRENCH Morocco AIR Force PROJECTS 


The following records the dates when funds were made available by USA] 
for the construction of USAF facilities in Morocco, and summarizes the actions 
taken by OCH to obtain necessary funds. 

December 1, 1950: First allotment of $11.4 million to initiate projeet. 

January 24, 1951: Additional funds provided to make total of $39.3 milliot 

April 27, 1951: Written request made for total of $511 million. 

May 8, 1951: Written request for $5144 million repeated. 

June 5, 1951: Written request made for total of SSO million to finance project 
until June 30, plus $15 million to finance Ist quarter fiscal year 1952 operations 

June 29, 1951: Total of $73.6 millions made available. 

July 18, 1951: Written request made for $84 million to purchase pipe and re 
lated POL materials. 

August 3, 1951+ Total of $79.6 million made available. 

August 9, 1951: Verbal request made during a conference in Headquarters, 
USAF, for a total of $101 million to finance project through August 31, 1951, a1 
for S842 million per month thereafter for operating expenses exclusive of addi 
tional procurement. 

August 28, 1951: Total of SS3.2 million made available. 

September 4, 1951: Telephone request made for total of $105 million to continu: 
So until September 380, 1851. 

Septe mabe r7, 1951: Total of $105.6 million made available. 

October 1951: Total of $123.2 million made available. 

Nevessiee 9, 1951: Written request made for total amount appropriated ( 
inated S252 million). 

November 20, 1951: Total of 8179.6 million made available. 

December 12, 1951: Total of $205.5 million made available. 

January 10, 1952: Written request made for total of S252 million. 

February 25, 1952 > Verbal request made at a conference in Pee eos 0 
USAF fora total of $228 million to fund project through March 15, 1952, and a 
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rotal of $277 million to fund project through June 30, 1952. At this conference 
it Was stated that procurement had been suspended and the contractor would 
won have to cancel purchase orders to meet expenses. 

February 29, 1952: USAF withdrew $314 million, total funds now available 
$202 million. 

March 24, 1952: Total of $221 million made available. 

April 11, 1952: Written request (General Pick to Mr. Huggins) made for 
funds requested at the conference of February 25. 

April 14, 1952: Written request made for total of $250 million. USA in- 
formed that district engineer had been directed to Conserve avalable funds. 

May 15, 1952: Total of $255.2 million made available. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, we find, Mr. Chairman, that the engineers on 
April 27, 1951, made a written request fora total of S511, million. As 
of that time there had been allotted to the project a total of $60 
million. The corps’ request of April 27 was not actually cleared by 
the Air Force in any sense until June 29,1951. Now, that is recover- 
ing some of the ground we went over yesterday, but 1 wanted to put 
in this tabulation showing that the Corps of Engineers repeated its 
request on May S, and repeated the request on June 5, and got the 
funds on June 29, and then immediately on July 1S asked for S54 
milhen additional. As we saw yesterday the Air Force did not re- 
lease any money to the Corps of Engineers between June 29 and a date 
in August. 

General Myers. The 5d of August. 

Mr. Donnewiy. August 3d. and that on August 3d the amount was 
“6 million by administrative transfer. 

Now, we have on August 9 a verbal request made during a confer- 
ence In Headquarters of the Air Force for a total of S101 million to 
finance project through August 31. 1951, and for $516 million per 
month thereafter for operating expense exclusive of additional pro- 
curement. 

General Nold. or General Hardin, was that 8101 million in addition 
to all of the money which had been allotted up to that time / 

General Harpin. That was to bring it up to a total of S101 million. 

Mr. Donneniy. Now, as of that date the cumulative total which 
had been allotted, which had been allotted to the corps, was 879599000 
as shown here on this schedule. 

(reneral Harpin. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneuiy. So, what vou actually wanted was S28 million 
additional ¢ 

General Harpin. Well, to the best of my recollection we asked for 
821,500,000 additional, and $3,500,000 a month thereafter. IT think the 
S21.500,000 added to the 879.6 million would make S101 millon which 
we were asking for asa total. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Now, made available as of August 28 the total was 
SS3.2 million, and that was a further administrative transfer of 33.6 
iillion,as I read the schedule / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Which brought us up to the amount authorized. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, did you not actually exceed your authoriza- 
Hlon at that time? 

Mr. Turner. Not counting the 86 million, which is on the line 
above, 

Mr. Donneniy. And your authorization as shown here is 877 mil- 
lion, and at that time vou were actually paying $83,215,000, 
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Mr. Turner. That is with the $6 million, which was an administrs. 
tive transfer. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And then we have on September 4 a telephone 1 
quest made by the Corps of Engineers for a total of $105 million to co 
tinue operations to the end of that month, and I would like, if I may 
General Nold, and General Hardin to tie this telephone request : 
with Colonel Derby’s direct cable to General Vandenberg. Did you 
know of that cable. and was this a follow-up ? 

General Nop. Yes, we knew of the cable to General Vandenbery 
We received an information copy and also a call from the Air For: 
on that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, if we skip the one of September 7, which wa: 
only $600,009 additional and get to October 5 there is a total of $123.2 
million made available. Now, that was a further allotment of 
$17,600,000, as I understand it, by administrative transfer within tli 
Air Force to this project ; is that correct ? 

General Myers. The $17,600,000 was actually an advance agains: 
the 1952 expected appropriations, as was the $22,400,000 on Septen: 
ber 7 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS FROM OTHER PROJECTS 


Mr. Donnetty. Where did you get that money from, these tw: 
udvances, General ? 

Mr. Turner. We took that money from money already appropriate 
to the Air Force for other projects, previously appropriated. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, did the law have such elasticity that vou 
could actually take $40 million from some other project and proper!) 
apply it here? 

Mr. Turner. Strictly legal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you had not gotten your new appropriatio 
where would you have been ? 

Mr. Garvock. It is perfectly obvious where we would have been. 
farther out in left field than with that. So far as legal authority | 
concerned, did we have the right to apply this money to this project 
1 think the answer is unquestionably yes. In order to prevent getting 
overcommitted on these programs that were authorized rather broad!) 
we had adopted a policy up to this point in working with the Ai 
Force in carrying it out, and we worked from the justification book: 
so as to this amount of money allotted to each project, when you want 
an increase we want a simultaneous statement that the commitment: 
against some other project will be held down so as not to run over 
the total. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, is that justification, Mr. Garlock, in the pro 
visions of one of these authorizing acts which permitted administra 
tive transfers of funds appropriated by Congress from one projec! 
to another ? 

Mr. Garwock. I believe the Air Force would have to answer thi! 
because I do not know the source of the $40 million. If the $40 millio: 
came from an appropriation based on an authorization that went bac 
to 1940, that gave a very broad right to transfer. Subsequent a. 
were more restrictive, so I think that we would have to identify t! 
source of the $40 million and the $22 million to know which bill it 
was pulled from. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Would you do that? 

Mr. Turner. The source, as I recall, was from Public Law 911, 
authorized by Public Law 910. 

General Myers. That is January 6, 1951, the Second Supplemental 
for 1951. 

Mr. Donnetty. While we are checking on this administrative trans- 
fer point, which the chairman and the members wanted us to get into, 
going to this next entry, November 20, 1951, total of $179.6 million 
made : available, according to this statement furnished by the engineers, 
and the schedule furnished by the Air Force shows the same figure 
$179.6 million as of November 20, 1951. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Colonel Curratn. We are all in agreement on the figures. 


TIME LIMITATION ON APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Donnetty. That brings me to this matter of the initial function 
of the Apportionment Act. We have here Congress appropriating on 
October 18, 1951, $40 million for Morocco, and on November 1, 1951, 
$138.678,000 for Morocco. Now, of that total of 8178.6 million the 
Air Force asked for $145.7 million and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense decreased that to $100 million as we saw yesterday. 

Now, I would like to invite the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee again to this Apportionment Act, to subparagraph (2) of 
section (d). Now, this paragraph reads: 

Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be appor- 
tioned under subsection (c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reappor- 
tioned in writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The head of 
each agency to which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the 
sureau of the Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time 
or times as the Director may prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment 
of such appropriation. Such information shall be submitted not later than 40 
days before the beginning of any fiscal year for which the appropriation is 
available, or not more than 15 days after approval of the act by which such 
appropriation is made available, whichever is later. 

Now, 15 days after October 18, 1951, was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of November 2, 1951, and 15 days after November 1, 1951, would 
be November 16, 1951. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall apportion each such appro- 
priation and shall notify the ageney concerned of his action not later than 20 
days before the beginning of the fiscal year for which the appropriation is 
available, or not more than 30 days after the approval of the act by which such 
appropriation is made available, whichever is later. 

Now, 30 days after October 18, 1951. is November 18, 1951, and 30 
davs after November 1 is December 1, 1951. 

Now, let us examine what actually happened in this case. 

There was inserted in the record yesterday the reapportionment 
schedule, form 132, which first shows submitted November 14,1951, and 
approval by order of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget No- 
vember 27,1951. Now, this is not an apportionment request, this is a 
reapportionment request. 


The apportionment request is made on form 131, and this is form 
32. 


Now, was an apportionment request on form 131 made for the 
money appropriated by Congress in these two acts of October 18 and 
November 1, 1951? 
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Mr. Turner. I just do not know. IT would have to check that, Mr. 
Donnelly. 

Mr. Gartock. These moneys are “no year moneys” and are consoli- 
dated with previous amounts. There had to be an initial appor- 
tionment schedule forwarded right after the Ist of July to reappor 
tion all outstanding funds. After once having submitted an appor- 
tionment form relating to an appropriation any subsequent request 
for apportionments are submitted on standard form 132, reapportion 
ment schedule. After having submitted form 131 for the first time 
then. if funds should subsequently come into an appropriation dur- 
ing the vear you still would use the reapportionment form, standard 
form 132. 

Mr. Horvey. Any supplemental appropriation to an existing ap 
propriation would be apportioned on form 132 as a reapportionment, 
because the main apportionment is on the original appropriation, 
However, it would make no difference whether it was a form 132 re 
apportionment ora form 131, as far as the apportionment of the fund: 
in this supplemental is concerned, or so far as the dates may apply. 
The 30 days after the appropriation was made would be applicable 
just the same whether it was appropriately form 131 or form 132 

Mr. Donneviy. We have here a basic appropriation act as well as 
a supplemental. 

Mr. Harvey. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetty. Do your comments apply in view of the fact chat 
there was a basic act ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. There was an original appropriation appor 
tioned on Form 151. The usual practice is that whenever a deficiency 
or supplemental appropriation is made during the year, which is an 
augmentation of an existing appropr intion, the proc ‘edure calls for the 
reapportionment of it on a Form 152, because it is actually a reapor 
tionment of the whole fund in order to bring into it the new funds 
recently appropriated, but the 30-day provision still applies. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Let me ask this with respect to this Form 132 sub- 
mitted on November 14, 1951, whether this request for funds for con 
struction actually covered all of the money carried in the appro- 
priations made in the act of October 18, and in the act of November 
l,ona project basis ¢ 

General Myers. Mr. Donnelly, could we see a copy of that; maybe 
we can tell from that. 

Mr. Turner. This ap portionment request which you speak of on 
November 14 was for $471.545,500, and it was for construction of facil 
ities outside continental U nited States. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Chairman, the apportionment form covers the 
entire amount of money appropriated, “The amount Mr, Turner men 
tioned was the amount which was carried on the lines providing fo 
the release of the money. The balance of the money, as prov ided by 
the form, is shown in reserve for future action, but the total amount 
available for apportionment is reflected on line 6. 

Mr. Donnetiy. For both of these appropriation acts / 

Mr. Garnock. It is my understanding it is, because normally Torm 
132 brings up to date all of the money that is available. 
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DETERMINATION OF RESERVES 


Mr. Donnewiy. You spoke of the reserve, Mr. Garlock; who deter- 
mines the amount of the reserve 4 

Mr. Gartock. The amount of the reserve was determined by adding 
what had already ben apportioned to the additional amount appor- 
tioned and subtracting from the total available. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Who made that determination / 

Mr. Turner. I think the Air Force made that determination because 
we only asked for money not in the reserve on projects we are ready to 
proc ‘eed on, and in this case it was S471 million. 

Mr. Donnetty. On Morocco the Air Force is on record as asking 
for 8145 million. 

Mr. Garnock. The record yeserday showed that we reduced that 
$145 million, and I think it showed why re reduced it to 8100 million 
because of lack of information which indicated what was to be built 
and where it was to be built after 12 months of rleasing funds on this 
project. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I recall your testimony of yesterday. Do you tie 
your action of yesterday into this apportionment act in any way ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, was your action in reducing that S145 mil 
lion for the purpose of placing that amount of money in reserve for 
this project ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes; because that is all the money was available for. 

Mr. Don NELLY. Now, which section of this appropriation act has 
to do with the creation of a reserve: do you know that / 

Mr. Garuock. I do not know. The executive branch has the au- 
thority to place funds in reserve, and that has been done on numerous 
occasions. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, is this the one, subparagraph (2). section (¢) 

In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may be established to provide 
for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings are made possible by 
or through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of operations, or other 
developments subsequent to the date on which such appropriation was made 
available. Whenever it is determined by an officer designated in subsection (d) of 
this section to make apportionments and reapportionments that any amount so 
reserved will not be required to carry out the purposes of the appropria 
‘ tion concerned, he shall recommend the recession of such amount in the manner 
provided in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates of appropria 
tions. 

Is that the section of the apportionment act under which you acted, 

OSD acted. in reducing this $145 million / 

Mr. Garnock. No; I would say the action we took was under the 
authority that the Secretary of Defense has from the basic act. As 
the head of an executive department he is obliged to obtain an appor- 
tionment. I think I am correct when I say that only as it is signed by 
the Secretary or his designated representative is it an official request 
to the Bureau of the Budget for money. 


DELAY IN REQUESTING APPORTIONMENT 
Mr. Donnetiy. All right; now, let me ask you this: This request 


is dated November 14, 1951, which is considerably after the 15-day 
period allowed by the apportionment statute for the Department to 





furnish information in requesting an apportionment. How do y. 
account for that delay ? 

Mr. Garnocx. The only way I can account for that is that there was 
a tremendous amount of work being done at that time. Tt is quite 
possible that some of them were working on the 1953 budget, or 1! 

same office had to handle these forms, and there was the pressure of 
other things. The first time it did not go through in the 30 days, 
You will notice the second request, the amount in the actual publi 
works bill, I believe, according to your date, is within 30 days. 

Mr. Donnetry. I am speaking of within 15 days, the request is to 
be made within 15 days after sch appropriation is made availa! 

Mr. Gartock. May T suggest that you address the question it the 
Air Force as to why it was not submitted earlier? 

Mr. Turner. I think T can throw some light on that. As Mr. 
Garlock says this was a very, very busy period for the Air Force and 
the Bureau of the Budget. As recall the 1952 second supplementa| 
appropriation was being considered by the Congress, and at the same 
time the Air Force had a lot of other urgent projects which we were 
working on, which were of equal importance with French Morocco, 
such as the Greenland base, and some bases in England, and so forth. 
That is about all I can say to account for the small delay. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask this question, if I may: When this 
statute says that the information and request for apportionment shall 
be submitted not more than 15 days after the approval of the Appro- 
priation Act, does it not actually mean, or is not the sense of this act 
that Congress had been given such firm and definite information 
that this matter of apportionme nt was really a routine matter that 
could be accomplished within the relatively short period of 15 days 
after Congress had given its sanction to the request for the funds? 

Mr. Scnavn. [think normally that is the interpretation. 

Mr. Gartock. On this particular bill T would like to make it clear 
that it was known by the Secretary of Defense and by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and I assume by all three military departments that this 
bill was not that firm, but the only basis on which it was released was 
an agreement between the Secretary of Defense and the Director of tlie 
Bureau of the Budget that the projects would be reviewed at the time 
the money was released. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was Congress advised of that situation at the time 
that the departments were asking for this money last fall? 

Mr. Gartock. I would have to review the testimony to see what w: 
said. Ido not think the Secretary of Defense appeared on the abl fic 
works bill in the appropriation request. 

Mr. Turner. I think I can speak for the $102,300,000. 

As far as the Air Force is concerned, that not only included $1) 
million for French Morocco, but it included some other urgent appro- 
priations in practically the same category. On August 16, Mr. Fin- 
letter signed letters to the House and Senate Appropriations and au- 
thorizing committees setting forth the urgency of these programs. 
Our plan then was to get some sort of defense on the pending bills. 
As I have previously stated the 1952 second supplemental appropria- 
tion was in process in Congress and Congress received this letter, tlie 
House Appropriations Committee received this letter from Mr. Fin- 
letter, which has to do with the $102,300,000 for these urgent programs 
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referring to the regular appropriation bill. Congress passed it on 
that basis. 


TESTIMONY REGARDING FIRMNESS OF AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Donnetuiy. Let me read Secretary Finletter’s testimony of last 
September before this committee : 

REVIEW OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The committee may not be familiar with the nature of the reviews which took 
place, and I would like to state briefly what they were. The requests for author- 
zation and appropriations, first of all, came from the various commands of the 
Air Force and were reviewed by the Installations Board of the Air Force, and 
reductions were made in the requests. 

Thereafter within the Air Force a review was made by a special civilian 
committee headed by Mr. Howard Bruce. That committee I believe appeared 
before this committee and gave the results of its findings. 

The requests were then reviewed by the Department of Defense, which brought 
into the hearings representatives of the Bureau of the Budget. These were 
very elaborate and detailed reviews. 

The Department of Defense also retained a group of outstanding civilians 
headed by Mr. Madigan of New York, a contractor, who Worked closely with the 
War Department duri: ig the war, to look over the requests of the three services 
including, of course, the Air Forces. Thereafter the matter was again reviewed 
in considerable detail by the Bureau of the Budget and only after the various 
oy which had been made by all of these bodies, was the appropriation request 

$2.4 billion, now reduced to $2.301 billion for the Air Force, approved by the 

Bent of the Budget, and the President, and submitted to the Congress. 

Now, does this testimony mean that actually you had a firm pro- 
gram approved last September, that the Air Force had advised the 
Secretary of Defense and he acted on it, approved it, and sanctioned 
it and the Bureau of the Budget acted on it and sanctioned it? Is not 
that this testimony / 

Mr. Turner. I do not think so. You can only be so firm. I think 
Secretary Finletter’s testimony was on the basis of what we had in 
that bill. Some of these projects themselves were not firm, the loca- 
tions, particularly in French Morocco. 

Mr. Rutvy. I do not believe the committee understood it that way, 
Mr. Turner, because I sat on that committee, and I was under the 

nipression that the y had a pretty firm program. 

General Myers. Mr. Vinletter’s testimony is certainly correct. All 
of those reviews did take place. I believe that it was pointed out, 
though, on the Air Force bases, there was testimony about the base 
rights. as to where we had base rights. and where we did not have 
them. Certainly, in this program, as the program book showed, and 
| am sure our testimony would show if it were brought in that there 
was a base X there as an example, and we did not know just what 
the site was. 

Mr. Riney. I do not think the location of the site would make too 
much difference if vou were going to have a site, do you? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it makes a big difference, sir, in what the 
cost will be. The line items should be good. In other words, what I 
mean to say is that the taxiways, the amount of parking apron, the 
number of hangars, and all of that should be good, but what the cost 
will be depends g greatly on the site which is selected. 

Mr. Ritey. There would not be too much variation as close as those 
bases are together over there. 
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General Myers. Yes, sir, I think that there would be, sir, partic: 
larly on pavement costs, cut and fill, and drainage. 

Mr. Girtock. Mr. Chairman, in view of the question raised coy, 
cerning the propriety of the reduction by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense in this apportionment request, I think if you will look back 
to the justification which was presented for those bases when the, 
were before the committee and look at the request that we had and 
that we now have, I think that the Office of the Secretary would haye 
been derelict in its duty in not reviewing them and taking whateye; 
action was necessary to keep this in line, because the program pre 
sented to us by November was substanti: ally different than it was i) 
May when we had previously reviewed it. 

I do not think that the Secretary could leave a rubber-stamp ap 
proval on it when there were all of those changes, and T think a great 
many of those changes were unavoidable. With the negotiatio: 
problem that you have involved on foreign bases until you have fina! 
agreement upon it as to where you are going to build between thx 
governments, you cannot begin to really firm up the base location, o1 
exactly what you are going tobuild. After you find out where you are 
going to build some one has to say, “I want this field with so many yards 
of runway, so many taxi strips, and so many buildings on it, and so 
forth,” and it is only at that point that you know what the costs ar 
likely to be, but you cannot do that in advance, because you hav 
negotiating to enter into, and you have to have authority from Con 
gress to negotiate. The State Department will not go into discussion: 
with foreign countries for base rights unless we can show we have 
been to Congress and that we have general authority for it so that if 
they make a deal we can pick it up. 

Mr. Rivey. T understand that. Mr. Garlock, and T agree with voi 
on that. T think that is part of your function. T am not a legal 
expert,so Lam not ina position to interpret the law. 

Mr. Garvock. Mr. Chairman, T have a letter here dated June 5, 
1951, that is from Mr. Lawton, Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
to the Secretary of Defense approving this program, and it sets fort! 
the conditions under which it was approved. 

If there is no objection T would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Mr. Garlock, can you tell the committee 1 
this letter which you have tendered for the record, the letter of ine 
5, 1951, from Mr. Lawton to the Secretary of Defense, was tendered 
to Congress at the time last year when the services were asking fo! 
additional money for military construction / 

Mr. Garvock. So far as I know it was not submitted to the com 
mittee at that time. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I, Mr. Chairman, read this paragraph of the 
letter: 

We are not completely satisfied with the adequacy of the review of the pr 
posed programs either within the Department of Defense or by our own still 
Their magnitude and complexity has made it difficult for us, within the tins 
available, to review them in an acceptable manner. Since it would appear frou 
the letter of May 1, 1951, that the Department of Defense encountered a similar 
problem in its review and since the number of changes that were made durinc 
the process of the review by the departments indicates in some instances : 
lack of firmness as to requirements, it is believed that additional critical r 
views should be made before actual construction is permitted to proceed, Ho 
ever, such reviews need not further delay the requests for authorization )) 
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the Congress inasmuch as it would appear that adjustments generally could 
he made within the framework of the authorization approved herein. With 
the foregoing observations in mind, it is suggested that steps be taken at this 
time to strengthen the review procedure in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
in order that the apportionment process can be expedited. You might wish to 
consider the employment, at least initially, of consultants to help establish this 
machinery and perhaps review the criteria and design standards of the military 
construction program. 

Now, was Congress advised of this situation last vear at the time 
the authorization was requested ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. 1 cannot answer your question as to whether that 
letter was introduced. So far as I know, it was not. I do not believe 
the Secretary of Defense appeared before this committee or the Senate 
committee on this appropriation. So, whatever testimony Was offered, 
was offered by the department concerned. 

Mr. Donnectty. Mr. Schaub, you represent the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Mr. Lawton, will you tell whether or not this informa- 
tion Was conveyed to Congress last year? 

Mr. Scuacs. Tomy know ledge, it was not. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now here in the letter it indicates from the excerpt 
that I have quoted that the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget were satisfied to ask Congress for authorizations, 
but “it is beheved that additional critical reviews should be made 
before actual construction is permitted to proceed.” and then the 
letter goes on to speak of expediting the apportionment process. 

Does this indicate that after Congress has been told that a project 
should be constructed that it is then left to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to decide if construction 
is permitted ¢ 

Mr. Scuaves. Not in the terms in which you express it. T think 
the concern of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget— 
and Mr. Garlock will correct me if I am wrong—is to see that there 
are firm programs in the expenditure of these funds. 

Where, as occurred during this period we were in a state of emer- 
gency, With pressure to get authority and dollars to move ahead with 
this military expansion and these extremely large and complicated 
programs which the milit: ary had, you talk ‘about billions in general 
terms:-but in actual operation and in expenditure they are a mass 
of detail. We were under the policies of semimobilization. It was 
veither war nor peace, and the urgency placed back of these supple- 
mental appropriations during the period was such that the timing 
just did not permit of the det: ailed review which you would normally 
expect in an appropriation, and that is, IT think, what is the sense of 
this letter here. 

Would vou like to add to that ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes: I would like to add that IT think the French 
Morocco bases are an excellent example of the problem. There was 
agreement that we needed bases in that area of the world. Exactly 
where they were going to be certainly was not known until much 
more recently, and exactly what was going to be built was not known 
until still more recently. We had the problem of the State Depart- 
ment not wanting to negotiate until we had some authority. So 
ihink in presenting it to Congress we had to say we were going into 
worth Africa, we were going to build five bases, and one of them, 
“us General Myers Savs, 1s von’ to he base x and we do hot know 
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where that is going to be. As those base rights firm up and : 
program firms up, I think the Office of the Secretary of Def 
and the Headquarters of the Air Force have responsibility for look 
at the details as they are developed to see that the best utiliza: 
is made of funds which have been made available by Congress. | 
are still carrying out the basic objective in getting bases in this a 
of the world to support a certain aspect of our “military prograi 
Mr. River. Without objection, the letter tendered by Mr. Garlo 
which is signed by Mr. Lawton, Director of the Bureau of the Bud: 
dated June 5, 1951, will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bupert, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1 


The honorable the Secrerary oF DEFENSE, 

My Dear Mr. Seckerary : With the letter of May 1, 19/4, from Assistant si 
tary of Defense Marx Leva, there was transmitted a draft of proposed legislatic 
to uuthorize certain construction at military and naval installations and 
other purposes, together with a copy of a proposed letter to the Congress reco! 
mending the enactment of the legislation. 

Careful consideration has been given to the proposals embodied in this legis: 
tion and it has been determined that authorization in the following amounts may 
be included in the recommendations to be submitted to the Congress. 


Department of the Army___ ~~~ e Bi ae ee, DUT 
Department of the Navy_------- boat 5 _-. 1, 120,945, 430 
Department of the Air Force__ f 3, 584, 480, G0 


The details making up these amcunts are being transmitted to your Office 
and the three Departments by staff of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We are not coinpletely satisfied with the adequacy of the review of the pi 
posed programs either within the Department of Defense or by our own st 
Their magnitude and complexity has made it difficult for us, within the tin 
available, to review them in an acceptable manner. Since it would appear fro 
the letter of May 1, 1951, that the Department of Defense encountered a simi! 
problem in its review and since the number of changes that were made durilg 
the process of the review by the Departments indicates in some instances a laci 
of firmness as to requirements, it is believed that additional critical reviews 
should be made before actual construction is permitted to proceed. Howevys 
such reviews need not further delay the requests for authorization by th 
Congress inasmuch as it Would appear that adjustinents cenerally could be mia 
within the framework of the authorization appreved lberein. With the feres: 
ing observations in mind, it is suggested that steps be taken at this time to 
strengthen the review procedure in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
order that the apportionment process can be expedited. You might wish to co! 
sider the employment, at least initially, of consultants to help establish th 
machinery and perhaps review the criteria and design standards of the milit 
construction program, 

One of the principal conclusions of our review of this program was the need 
for establishing a means of insuring a more uniform set of standards in bet 
design and construction criteria for the three services. For example, it does 1 
appear that the services have been provided with standards for space allow 
ances for housing of individuals in either troop or bachelor officers’ quarters 


facilities. The cost for individual bachelor officers’ quarters ranged from 82.500 


per unit to $12,000 per unit in the continental United States. This range is j 
fluenced by individual service concepts not only as to space allowance px 
individual but also as to construction standards. 

There is included in the amounts set out above a provision for authorizatio 
for the construction of certain types of revenue-producing facilities to be ope: 
ated at military installations. In accordance with our understanding, it is pr 
posed for the purpose of identifying facilities of this character to provide a lun 
sum authorization for each service. This action has been takon as an interi 
step in contemplation of a study to be undertaken by your office to determin 
to what extent and in what manner activities conducted in facilities of tl 
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character should contribute to their own support. You ave indicated that such 
a study would be completed by the end of this calendar year. 

The proposals made by the Departments would eliminate the present limita- 
tion of 1,080 square feet on the size of family quarters. ‘The general provisions 
upproved by the Bureau of the Budget for inelusion in the proposed bill would 
authorize the construction of family quarters of an area not to exceed 1,250 
square feet but with an average for all family quarters to be constructed under 
the bill of not to exceed 1,080 square feet. These provisions would also provide 
for a maximum of $1,500 to be expended for the acquisition of land, site prepara- 
tion, and utilities for Wherry housing units with an average of not to exceed 
£1,000 per unit for those units to be constructed under the National Housing 
Act, as amended, after agreement with the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The Bureau does not concur in the Department's proposal to establish a revolv- 
ing fund for financing the advance planning and design of projects which may 
luter be proposed for authorization. It is believed that such a procedure is 
unnecessary and that advance planning funds should continue to be appropriated 
directly, as required, 

After the Department has revised the proposed authorizing legislation to 
reflect the above-mentioned changes, it is requested that the revised draft of the 
bill be submitted to the Bureau for clearance prior to its submission to the 
Congress in order that final amounts to be authorized for specific projects can 
he verified. 

It is anticipated that our respective staffs will work concurrently in the prepara- 
tion of this final draft in order that no delay will result from this request. 

In accordance with our understanding, requests for appropriations to finance 
the 1952 military public-works program will not be submitted to the Congress 
until the authorization bill discussed herein has been introduced in either House 
ol the Congress. 

Since the limitations set out above are not entirely in harmony with the 
instructions which were issued to the services on May 3, 1951, by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense concerning the implementation of the 1952 military 
public-works program, it would appear desirable for these instructions to be 
reconsidered at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


PROPRIETY OF REDUCTION IN APPORTIONMENT REQUESTED IN 
NOVEMBER 1951 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, Mr. Garlock, following the statement you 
have just made on Morocco, let us look at the time sequence here. We 
had construction started on Sidi Slimane and Nouaseur on April 22. 
1951. We had the Air Force holding up the release of further funds 
in May and June of 1951 until the Air Force went before the two 
Armed Services Committees and the two Appropriations Committees 
for the purpose of advising them of the change in base sites. We had 
the Corps of Engineers completing Sidi Slimane and Nouaseur from 
the operational standpoint to permit the landing of planes on July 14. 

Then we had the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Air 
Force testifying before Congress in September. 

Now, as of that time certainly there was some confirmance about 
what the Air Force wanted. 

Congress appropriated money in October and November, and then 
the Corps of Engineers needed additional money to keep the job going. 
They were actually working on two sites in construction, and the third 
site had been firmed up, as L understand Benguerir was actually re- 
leased for construction December 7, 1951. 

The Corps of Engineers needed more money actually than was re- 
leased in this apportionment of $100 million, and that is the time 
that vour office reduced the amount by 845 million. 
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Now, examining what you stated the circumstances to be, and actu- 
ally looking at that sequence of events is it logical that there should 


have been sufficient firm information to permit the regular flow of 


funds as provided by Congress / 

Mr. Gartock. As to whether or not there should have been, I can 
not address myself to the problem, but you stated, or you indicated 
that the Secretary of Defense testified on this bill. I do not think that 
the record will show that the Secretary of Defense testified on thi: 
appropriation bill at all. 

Mr. Donneniy. I did not say that: Tsaid Secretary Finletter. 

Mr. Garnock. We will correct the record later for that purpose. 
Now, then, so far as I remember, none of us appeared on this partic- 
ular bill. 

Now, to go back to the record, the last apportionment request that 
we had, the last action that we took on this was the release of $11, 
115,000. The next official information, so far as I remember, is in 
November of 1951 when the Air Force came in for the S100 million, 
Granting that we should have had a list of the items that were to 
be built at each base at that time, we found such information unavai! 
able. As to the S100 million it was testified yesterday that it was 
agreed by the representatives of the Corps of Engineers and of the 
Air Force that S100 million was adequate to carry them until they 
could produce a list, and the money was released on that condition. 
They made the determination as to how much money they had to have 
to carry them. 

Mr. Rinrry. Mr. Garlock, was this agreed on by the Air Force be- 
cause they thought that was all they could get at this time, or did 
they think that would serve the purpose for which they requested it / 

Mr. Gartock. My understanding was that the Air Force and the 
Corps of Engineers representatives both thought it was the amount 
they could get. If they want to testify to the contrary, | would be 
glad to hear it. So far as I know they have at no time availed them, 
selves of the right to go either to the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Mr. McNeil, or to the Secretary of Defense to ask for the additional 
“45 million, 

I have the general impression that it was an estimate agreed to by 
all parties at the session. T was not at the meeting myself. 

General Myers. That is correct. The S100 million was an estimate 
agreed to by all concerned as to the amount that would carry us until 
we could get the additional information that we needed. We actually 
asked only for the $145 million, and we were told that more informa 
tion was needed. I knew that more information was needed. 

While I would have liked to have had the $145 million, to give us 
some more degree of flexibility, T could not help but agree that the 
S100 million would carry us until the date when we had been pron 
ised the additional information. 

Mr. Garnock. Might [ complete the record on that ¢ 

When it proved to be contrary to that fact, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air lrorce, Mr. Huggins, came-down on the morning of the 
Ysth of February, and met with Mr. McNeil and myself, and ex 
plained that he did not have the information they were supposed to 
have, and that he was trying to get it. He said he needed S221. 
million more to carry him until he could get the information. That 
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apportionment form came down that day and was approved by 
both our office and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Subsequent to that there was a second case when he came back and 
said he still did not have the information and he still needed more 
money, and he got it promptly. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Now, I think the Corps of Engineers is entitled to 
be heard at this point on whether or not that $100 million was enough. 
On November 9, 1951, the Corps of Engineers made a request for the 
total amount Congress had appropriated, namely, $252 million. 

Now, the Corps of Engineers, as I remember yesterday's testimony, 
actually received out of the $100 million only $56 million, because 
of advances which had been made in August and September against 
a possible appropriation, 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Donnelly, that was known at the time of the 
meeting, because the Air Force, as was reported to me, indicated they 
were in the red by more than $40 million on this project. 

The first call on this $100 million was to square up the books and 
return the money to the other projects. They knew they were only 
getting $56 million of new money. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. How about the Corps of Engineers? Was that 
enough money to run your show, and did you say so ¢ 

General Norip. I will ask General Hardin to respond to that. 

General Harpix. In our letter of November 9 we enclosed a message 
which had been received from the North Atlantic division and in turn 
originated in the east Atlantie district where the work was being 
supervised, and that message pointed out that they were overcom- 
mitted by $10 million, and asked for $33 million required to continue 
operations through November and set forth the general purposes of 
it, broken down into the different tvpes of procurement and the dif- 
ferent needs for payroll and operating expenses. ‘Twenty-eight mil- 
lion two hundred fifty thousand dollars was required for December, 
similarly defined. For January, $22,450,000 was likewise defined. 

That totals something over S80 million, I believe. 

In that message it was also urged that we not get this money on a 
monthly basis as in the past because of the continuous state of financial 
crisis which we had been experiencing, and that the work could not be 
‘arried on in an orderly and efficient and expeditious manner with- 
out a sizable allotment of funds. 

IT am not personally aware of any understanding on our part that 
what we were asking for could be reduced by the amounts which had 
been advanced under any previous arrangement, 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are referring to the $40 million? 

General Harpin. Pardon me? 

Mr. Donnetiy. You are referring to the $40 million advanced in 
August and September ? 

General Harprn. That is right. T am not personally aware that 
that was an agreement on the part of the Corps of Engineers. I was 
not present at the meeting. But it has not been brought to mv at- 
tention that there was any compromise in the request which we had 
sent over under our letter of November 9. 

Mr. Gartock. May I make two points clear? 
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As indicated by Mr. Huggins coming down, when he needed more 
money 

Mr. Donnetty. You are speaking of the following February ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. The door was open from the 14th of November 
on. He could have come down. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Comptroller, was available if there was a problem. Everybody knew 
how much money they were getting, and they got additional money 
the first time they asked for it. 

So far as that $40 million coming out of the apportionment is con- 
cerned, it had to come out of it because it had to come out of what was 
appropriated for this project. There was no other source. 

I think, Mr. Donnelly, if we could look at this chart and see how 
long the money did actually run it would help. When did they eross 
the line which indicates apportionments? 

Mr. Donnetity. We went into that vesterday, Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Gartock. When did their commitments cross that line ? 

Mr. Donnetty. I am glad you broucht that up -because we did look 
at it yesterday. Here [indicating] is the $100 million. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The obligations actually crossed it the same day, 
practically: the obligations crossed it, or concurred with it, right there 
[indicating]. Here [indicating] is where your obligations are run- 
ning. 

Mr. Gartock. If T might be permitted a question: Then why was 
not that brought back to our attention? There was no further request 
for funds from here [indicating] to here [indicating]. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now IT think vou have asked a crucial question in 
this whole operation. Your office and Mr. Veatch and Mr. Schanb 
had laid down certain rules that vou wanted certain information, line 
item information. In other words. so far as the OSD and the Bu 
rean of the Budget were concerned, as T have understood it. this crash 
program was over. The engineers on the site over there did not know 
it. This further information could not be gotten. General Myer: 
could not get it in December. He has testified to that. He finally 
sent Colonel Curtin over in January, and as of that time they did not 
have it. and they did not get it, as a matter of fact, until February 2s. 
Ts that right ? 

Mr. Garnock. Let us go back. The $100 million was released with 
our understanding that it would carry them until program informa 
tion was available. It was not available. Tf, 3 davs later, those fact- 
were proved to be incorrect, somebody should have come back and 
said so. Right there thev could have come down and told us that th 
$100 million was not sufficient to carry them until they could get th: 
information, becanse they were already overextended. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Donnelly, may I step in here a moment, in respens: 
to Mr. Garlock’s statement that the door was open / 

I read here from a memorandum from Mr. Garlock to Geners 
Asensio. dated November 23, 1951. He Says: 





Your apportionment request for overseas construction transmitted to 0} 
office with your memorandum of November 14, 1951, has been reviewed and 
transinitted to the Bureau of the Budget based on the following adjustments 
No. 1. French Morocco. Your request of $145,762.500 has heen reduced 
$100 million. No further funds will be apportioned until the Air Force reviews 
this program and presents to this office a program showing the work which ha- 
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been accomplished with former appropriations and the work proposed with 
the $178,670,000 appropriated by Publie Law 254. 

Now, Mr. Garlock said the door was open, but at least on General 
Asensio’s level the door was not open until this information was given. 

Mr. Gartock. Let me go back, for the record. 

Mr. Donnetiy. May we get that letter? The chairman wants to 
look at it. T loaned my copy to General Myers. 

General Myers. A copy of what ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. That original letter which was clipped to this one 
here. I loaned it to you e: arly this morning. 

Mr. Turner. You mean this [exhibiting document | / 

General Myers. I guess vou have it. 

Mr. Vearcu. May ‘T be heard a minute / 

Mr. Donnetiy. Surely. 

Mr. Veatcn. At the meeting of November 16, to which the memo- 
randum refers, a question was asked of the Air Force: 

Is it your wish that we proceed to our superiors with this request on the basis 
that we have a program, we know where we are going to build what, or on the 
basis that the progrom is not firm but we still need all the rest of the money ? 

They chose the first course of action. 

Mr. Donnetty. Whom do vou mean by “they”? The Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Veatcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did they choose it willingly, or were they influenced 
by any statements you made representing the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Vearer. They could not have been influenced by any statements 
I made representing the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, let me ask you this question: At that meeting 
on November 16 was it not decided in effect that the crash program was 
over so far as the Bureau of the Budget was concerned, so far as the 
Office, Secretary of Defense, was concerned, and so far as the Tlead- 
quarters of the Air Foree was concerned ¢ 

Mr. Vearcu. Mr. Donnelly. in answer to your question, the term 
“crash program” was never discussed in my presence. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Let me put it this way so that we are not sparring 
back and forth: Actually, at that meeting was it not decided that the 
previous method of apportionment of funds and release of funds 
would no longer be followed, and that the Bureau of the Budget 
and that the Office, Secretary of Defense, would have to have line- 
item justifications before vou would release anything beyond this $100 
million? Is that not the sense of what happened at that meeting? 

Mr. Garnock. Not quite. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Suppose you rephrase it. 

Mr. Garnock. Because the fact that we needed line-item informa- 
tion as to what was going to be built and where it was to be built was 
avreed on. The $100 million released was the estimate of the amount 
of money needed to carry them until the information could be de- 
veloped. There is no reason to believe if they had advised at that 

time that it was going to take a week longer or a month longer that 
more money would not have been released, as it was subsequently 
released, with no more information than was available in November. 

Mr. DonneLiy. You are speaking of February 28, 1952, when Mr. 
Huggins hand-carried an apportionment request through the various 
channels up to the Bureau of the Budget and got some $22 millon 
released on faith; is that not right ? 
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Mr. Garnock. Mr. Huggins did not hand-carry anything. Mr, 
Huggins came down and talked to Mr. McNeil and me. The gentle- 
man at the end of the table, Mr. Turner, brought it down, as he always 
did. : 

Mr. Donnetry. I had seen the term “hand-carried.” 

Mr. Gartock. He did not hand-carry anything. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Huggins got it done in 1 day? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Huggins got the blessing. I hand-carried the 
oflicial documents. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Huggins came down and presented the project. 
He said he needed some money, because he said he still did not have 
the information we wanted, and that he wanted, and that he needed 
s2215 million to keep going until he could get the information; and 
he got the money. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, Mr. Garlock, this actually was 3 months after 
the release of this $100 million, was it not; February 28, 1952? As of 
that date this information which you gentlemen determined at the 
meeting of November was needed still was not available; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is right, sir. Now let us take March 14, 1952. 
On that day, as I understand it, Mr. Huggins again got the blessing 
for $18,831,000 the same way on faith on that same day; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And the information was still not available; is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. Garitock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnewtiy. Let us find out from whomever here knows why 
there was such a lapse of time from the release of this $100 million 
on November 27 and the getting of this pertinent information which 
these gentlemen required, representing the OSD and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

(ieneral Myers. I think I can answer that, sir. I have it written 
here, and I will read it. 

Following the meeting of the 16th of November, and to review that 
again, it is my understanding, as I said before, that we were asking 
for $145 million. I had to agree that we did not have the information 
that the Air Force, the OSD, and the Bureau of the Budget should 
have, and based on the information we had then that we would get the 
information by the 15th of December, as I remember the date, I agreed 
that we would take the $100 million and we would go after the addi 
tional information. 

As I have testified before, after that the Chief of Engineers in 
formed the district engineer of the necessity for the reduction in the 
scope of the work and that release of additional funds was held up 
pending receipt of an analysis of detailed and fully substantiated 
correct working estimates and program data, That action was taken 
in conjunction with our people. We informed all of the Air Force 
people concerned that that was the case, including our representative 
over in French Morocco. 

Mr. Donnetty. Did you inform the Corps of Engineers? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne.tty. Whom did you inform ? 
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General Myers. Well, I talked to General Hardin about it. Colonel 
Bronn was at the meeting of November 16. In that manner it was 
known. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In order to get the proper perspective, as of that 
time the Engineers, as we know, thought the crash program was still 
going on, and the Air Force thought the crash program was still going 
on, and a few weeks later they were given a third base, Benguerir, to 
start construction on a crash basis. As I remember it, yesterday Gen- 
eral Nold testified it was impossible to get the tvpe of information 
needed at that November meeting. 

Would you elaborate a little bit on your notice to General Hardin 
that they had to get that type of information ? 

General Myers. About all I can say to that is that I talked to him 
over the telephone about it, and Colonel Bronn was there, and then 
this TWX was prepared by the working people in the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and our people, and sent out by the people in the office to the 
east Atlantic division, 

General Notp. I might clarify that a little bit, Mr. Chairman. 

We thought we had enough data for the Air Force to perfect their 
program. We had our working sheets and our statements monthly 
of our expenditures, and where it had gone. General Cook of the 
Air Force and General Old called on my chief in December and 
pointed out that from their viewpoint that was insufficient to make 
the case. We in turn pointed out that we would have to revamp com- 
pletely the cost-keeping set-up of this job; that it would be a great 
administrative chore to do so: and we reached an agreement with 
them that we would make a one-time report. We set the date of 
January 31 as the date necessary to complete what they thought they 
wanted. We did it reluctantly, because even on January 31, as I 
explained yesterday, that was still a guess on what the final cost of 
those airfields and facilities would be. 

You had to resort to engineer estimates on those items. That was 
the basis on which these detailed figures were prepared, the figures to 
which General Hardin referred. 

He, in company with Colonel Curtin, attempted to extract what 
they thought they needed. 

General Myers. May I go on from there, sir? 

Mr. Rizxy. Yes: we want to have the information. 

General Myers. We then were trying to obtain this information, 
and on the 1st of December 1951, the Fifth Air Division—General 
Old, who was our representative over in Morocco—compiled a tabu- 
lation of funding status and expenditures for the French Moroccan 
Air Base program. 

On the 6th of December the Fifth Air Division requested the east 
Atlantic district engineer to furnish detailed justification for con- 
struction price increases reflected in this tabulation that he had pre- 
pared. These increases necessitated the deletion of $48 million worth 
of construction from the original fiscal year 1952 Air Force construc- 
tion program for French Morocco. 

And on the 6th of December Headquarters, USAF, our headquar- 
ters, again requested USAFE, United States Air Forces in Europe, 
to present a realistic costed and phased construction program for 
Morocco. 
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On the 11th of December the Chief of Engineers advised Heai- 


quarters, USAF, that the present working estimate for all constric e 
tion in Morocco contained in the fiscal year 1952 budget book exceede d L 
the amount contained in that book by $48 million, and they stated t 
they would submit firmer estimates upon request when the figures | 
became available. This was the first indication that we had had froin 
the Chief of Engineers that the costs were running high. I 
On the 15th of December Headquarters, United States Air Forces \ 
in Europe transmitted to our headquarters a revised realistic fise.| 
year 1952 construction program for the Moroccan Air bases. This ( 
program was revised to meet the total funds. The program that they 
submitted was sbi to meet the funds appropriated, $252,262.00, { 
through fiscal year 1952, and the reprograming action necessitated | 
the elimination of sppecmiianately $93 million worth of construction as | 


a result of the cost increase experience, necessary physical scope 
changes, and the necessity of staying within appropriations. The 
previous program had been establis hed within the total authorization 
of $300 million. 

Review action was immediately initiated within the Air staff. using 
the data sent there from the United States Air Forces in Europe, in 
anticipation of confirmation from the Chief of Engineers 

On January 10, 1952, the Secretary of the Air Force informed the 
Secretary of the Army that up to that time the Air Force had been 
unable to obtain cost information with regard to the Moroccan con- 
struction, and that such cost information was urgently seer to 
justify the extent of the construction to date and to enable the Air 
Force to determine the availability of existing appropriations to 
complete this complex of bases. It was recommended that a team of 
Air Force auditors examine the accounts for costs incurred to date, 
availability of funds for the completion of the Moroccan project at tlie 
earliest opportunity, to assist the Air Force in its future programing. 
In other words, we had to know what we had spent to date for what. 
and get a trend of what the future cost was going to be in order to 
revise this program and to submit a fiseal year 1955 program. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Chairman é 

Excuse me. I thought you were through. 

General Mrers. On January 14, i952, the Air Force received fro 
the Chef of Engineers a transmittal of the copy of the revised pro 
gram that had previously been received from the Air Forces | 
Europe. 

On the 16th of February General Pick requested additional funds 
from the Air Force. 

On February 25 a conference was held with the Chief of Enginec: 
representatives to review the funds status for the French Moroce: 
and other priority projects. As a result of this conference it was con- 
firmed by the Chief of Engineers on the 28th of February that $22. 
650,000 additional would be required to carry the work to the 15th of 
March, and an additional $48.8 million was estimated for the period 
March 15 to June 30, 

During January and early February efforts were made to confi 
construction program details and develop all required data. That 
leads us up to the request for the $22.5 million. 

Mr. Gartock. May I comment ? 

Mr. Ritey. Surely. 
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Mr. Gartock. There has been much discussion here about the cost 
estimates and distributional factors and everything. What we had 
been asking for in the first place was something like we finally got at 
the end of February. It was a list of where the bases were going to 
be and what was going to be built at each location. 

[ do not know what is back of the cost distribution to get these 
comet rough figures, but that is the kind of information that we 
were asking for. 

Now, if the Corps of Engineers knew what was to be built at each 
of these bases, certainly with their vast experience they could provide 
rough estimates of what the thing would cost. That was the informa- 
tion We were requesting. I think it is reasonable that if you have any 
idea that you are going to wind up within the money you have, you 
must have some wind of a guide line to go by. 

Mr. Veacu. Mr. Donnelly, that is the same information. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Let me get this clear, Mr. Garlock. Does your office 
require the detailed line items on every base that is constructed / 

Mr. Gartock. On every base that is constructed the detailed line 
items are available. 

Mr. River. You require that ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, where the program is firm. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you review all those line items ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. In a broad sense, yes. 

Mr. Rivey. I am just trying to get this information now. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, being sure that the Department itself 
has prepared them and reviewed them accomplished the big part of 
the review. If you mean: “Do we go in and look into the vy -alidity of 
each individual estimate?” no, we cannot possibly do that. You can 
spotcheck to see if they appear to be reasonable. You can check to 
see if the barracks and the hangars check out, with the proposed staff- 
ing and the number of airplanes and things of that kind. 

Mr. Riney. What do you require in the construction program? I 
do not mean the over-all, but just the construction program. Do you 
require a list of the buildings, runways and so forth, and each individ- 
ual cost on each one of them ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. An estimate of how much we are going to spend for 
paving, how much we are going to spend for the buildings, how much 
we are going to spend for barracks and for hangars and those various 
things. The same kind of information you get in your appropriation 
justifications. 

Mr. Ritey. In your progress report do they report to you a certain 
percentage of the work that has been done on each one, or do they 
vive you the actual dollars ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. You mean afterwards / 

Mr. Riney. Yes, when the construction work is done. 

Mr. Gartock. Normally, the next time we pick it up is when they 
want additional items of construction at that same base. We say: 

“What happened to the previous authorization, and what do you 
actually have constructed or under way ¢” 

Mr. Rivey. Is it not the usual procedure in private construction 
that when vou have a contract they simply furnish the pay of the 
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supervisory people with the percentage of the work which has been 
done up to that point? What 1 am wondering is: The Engineers 
and the Air Force and the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget apparently are doing quite a lot of duplicate work. 

Mr. Gartock. We do not review the day to day progress. That is 
left to the operating departments. To go back to our basic docu- 
ment here, they are allowed a percentage overrun. 

Mr. Riney. Let us get this down to where I can understand it. At 
the end of the first month, after they start a project, let us say they 
have finished 10 percent; at the end of the second month 20 percent; 
and at the end of the third month 30 percent. 

Mr. Garnock. We get nosuch reports. 

Mr. Ritry. How do you know what progress has been made? 

Mr. Garnock. Wedo not follow them. 

Mr. Riney. How do they justify the money, the release of the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Well they get the money released before they let the 
contract. With this broad approval they say: 

“These are the things we want to build. These are our estimates. 
Some individual items will be high and some will be low.” 

Mr. Rinry. But here is a most detailed report (referring to Form 
2042 for Morocco), even going down to the square feet and square 
yards and barrels and all kinds of materials and all sorts of things. 

Mr. Garrock. That is what the supervising officers on the job and 
the district engineer, I believe, need for their supervision of the 
project. They are the people who build. We do not. 

Mr. Rirey. You do not require this? 

Mr. Garvock. That is internal. 

General Myers. We need it. 

Mr. Donnetty. This form 2042? 

(;eneral Myers. Yes. sir 

Mr. Donnetiy. You need this? 

(seneral Myers. Yes. sir 

Mr. Donnetiy. In order to get what Mr. Davis has in his hands 
vou have to have this information on Form 2042, do you not ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Let me explain. 

Most of the requests that come in to us for release of apportionment 
are such that that form is not available, because the project has not 
started. In this north African situation IT do not know what they had 
to have. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Rinrry. How do you determine the amount of money you are 
going to release on any project ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, the price of paving and barracks and various 
things runs fairly uniform, except for price variations over areas. 

Mr. Riney. But you are getting into unit costs now. 

Mr. Garnock. Surely. That is the only way vou can determine the 
total cost, is to know how much the individual pieces cost. That is 
the onlv way the agency building it can understand. 

Mr. Rinry. Do the engineers not have to have that detailed cost in- 
formation in their bookkeeping and records? 

Mr. Gartock. They have accumulated it from previous projects and 
from current contracts. They know if they are getting bids at $3 per 
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square foot or $5 per square foot for certain types of construction, and 
they will estimate on that basis. 

Mr. Riney. I do not believe we are talking about the same thing. 
You are talking about the over-all cost before the contract starts. 

Mr. Garnock. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. I want to know how the money is released after the 
contract starts, and how you determine how to release it. 

Mr. Gartock. We release it all at once. The only time they come 
back is if they have a cost overrun that is beyond the amount of money. 
So long as they stay within that amount of money and that list of items 
they never come back to us. 

Mr. Ritey. That is on the lump-sum bids? 

Mr. Gaktock. No, sir. That is on any contract, whether it is a 
lump-sum or a fixed-fee. 

North Africa is different, because we never had the list in the first 
place. If we are building a base in South Carolina, it does not make 
any difference, except for the provision of law that we have to make 
some certifications, whether it is going to be a fixed-fee or a lump-sum. 
If they have the program, as to what they want to build there, and the 
estimate of the money, the money is all released at once. 

Mr. River. Whether it is a fixed-fee or a lump-sum bid ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. I certainly had the wrong impression in my mind, be- 
cause this thing here has been released almost a nickel at a time. 

Mr. Garvock. It isa fairly big nickel. 

The thing here that we did not have and which we did not get until 
we got here was a list of where we are going to build and what we are 
going to build. Are we building POL storage? Are we seeding grass? 
Are we building paving? What are we doing in North Africa 4 

If this kind of estimate had been available to begin with, they would 
have had their money released. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is described there they can only get through 
having this information carried in form 2042 available. 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is what the Air Force says. 

Mr. Riney. Well, there seems to have been a definite misunderstand- 
ing between the engineers and the contractors and the financial agents 
here. 

Mr. Gartock. May IT have the privilege of asking the engineers one 
question / 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnock. General Nold, if vou had been given a list of firm 
locations and a list of items to be built could you have provided us 
with cost estimates that were within the usual margin of tolerance? 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. Garnock. Why did you not do that‘ 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Garlock, regardless of whether vou had a lump- 
sum or a cost-plus-fixed-fee bid, the only requirement that you make, 
or the principal requirement that you make, is that you be furnished 
with a list of the buildings. runways, and other items which are to be 
constructed on a certain base. with a fairly accurate estimate of the 
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cost of it. Then you release that money to the service and they in 
turn will spend it in that manner and account to you for it? 

Mr. Gartockx. That is correct. I would modify that to say: The 
best available estimates. 

Mr. Ritry. The best available estimates. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. But you do not require them to make presentations fron n 
time to time during the construction period and release the mor 
piecemeal ¢ 

Mr. Gariock. No, sir; not when they have that information in the 
first place. 

Mr. Rirtey. In other words, when you are furnished the inform 
tion in the beginning, then you do not have these difficulties that we 
have encountered in this Morocco construction ? 

Mr. Garrock. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rrtey. And the same thing is true of the Bureau of the Budg»t / 

Mr. Scuavs. That is right. Normally we would expect that kind 
of information when the authorization is requested. 

Mr. Rizry. Yes. How often do you have a reapportionment of 
funds? 

Mr. Garnock. We use this reapportionment form whenever they are 
ready to come in on one or more projects, whenever they have the in- 
formation. They can have one project, a part of a project, or several 
projects. 

At the beginning of each fiscal year, the unobligated balance to take 
care of the legal requirements must be officially reapportioned. That 
does not have to be supported with any detailed information. 

Mr. Riney. But you actually set up a certain apportionment for 
each base that is under construction, after you have received the re 
quired information, and that money is apportioned to them then and 
there. If they reprogram, then they have to come back to you ? 

Mr. Garnock. That is right. 

Mr. Rirry. And the apportionment is made again. 

Mr. Gartock. Well, if the money is released, when it goes to the 
departments—I think I am correct in this—the departments set 31 
up on their books project by project. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. If the program is changed they come back and go 
over the details again, but there is not the official apportionment form 
flowing through again. That does not have to happen. 

Then if the program is changed within rather extensive limits they 
have the additional requirement of coming to your committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and to the two Armed Service: 
Committees as well. 

Mr. Riney. And then you allocate that money, if it is appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Gartocrk. That is right. 

Mr. Vearcn. Mr. Chairman, there is a good case in ig to which 
Mr. Garlock is speaking. On the 22d of January 1951, there wa: 
apportioned all of the funds provided i in Public Law 11 which was 
signed on January 6; $807 milion. That $807 million was to cove 
all projects authorized by Publie Law 910, in the amount of $855. 
640,000, plus $450 million of authorization which was then being re- 
quested of the committees. That was in 1 day. 
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Mr. Rivey. Thank you. 

Mr. Turner. | think it is only fair to point out that that is the 
exception rather than the rule, Mr. Veatch. 

Mr. Gartock. I want to take exception to that, Mr. iesaind Let us 
put in the record on the Army and Navy funds. 

Mr. Turner. So far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Ritey. Let us just get the facts. 

Mr. Garock. I want the record to show that whenever they have 
the information outlined they have gotten the money. If they have a 
case Where that is not so I would like to have them say so. 

Mr. Turner. Well, I think what you say is correct, but the one 
hig item of $807 million was the exception rather than the rule. That 
was based upon what was in the books. 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. If you will build what is in the books 
it will be released that way again. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, there is one point I should like to 
raise here. 


Mr. Riney. Yes. 
DISCUSSION OF INDECISION AS TO PROGRAM FOR NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. Gariock. In reading 1 day’s testimony I noticed that the 
Chief Clerk, I believe, Mr. Jernigan back here. wound up that day’s 
testimony by stating he never knew what he was to build. I want to 
know whether that was just a statement. I do not believe the Air 
Force representatives were here. I would like to know if that was the 
case in north Africa, that the people on the ground did not know 
from day to day what they were building. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

(After a discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rinry. On the record. 

I think, in justice to you, that vou should explain what you meant 
by your testimony on May 19, Mr. Jernigan. 

Mr. Jernigan. Without going back unduly in the programing of 
the work in French Morocco I would like to just state briefly that 
beginning in October 1950, at which time the original Wray Mission 
made the preliminary surveys, there was an estimate given to the 
District there of a total cost of the five fields at the original locations 
of approximately $77 million. That has been covered in diseus- 
sions here today. 

In January 1951, the Air Force representatives at the site and I 
believe here in Headquarters, USAF, furnished information to the 
district engineer and others as to total requirements of these bases, 
informally. This information was furnished not as directives, but 
to representatives on the site. Preliminary estimates were made in 
our office totaling $396 million. This was still on the original five 
sites, . 

Mr. Rinry. When was that estimate? 

Mr. Jernican. In January 1951, the information was furnished in 
January 1951. 

This estimate I refer to was made some time, the Ist of March, 
about the Ist of March 1951. It was never made a basis, so far as 








I know, of any program by the Air Force because the first program 
we were given again informally, directly, and this was furnishee 
direct from Headquarters, USAF, to Colonel Derby, the proposed 
budget estimate which was dated April 26, 1951, the total estimated 
cost as priced by the Air Force, based on the average unit prices which 
had been furnished by the Corps of Engineers and other information, 
Presumably that was gathered in the Air Force Headquarters. The 
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total cost in that program was $358,467,000. That program was used 
as the basis for the contract negotiation for both the architect-engineer 
and the construction contract. 

Mr. Ritry. $358 million ? 

Mr. Jernigan. $358 million adjusted somewhat in the negotiations, 
that is, the total amount of $358 million was not made the basis of 
the contract. but the scope of the work that is given in that was the 
basis for the $300 million contract with Atlas based on the actual esti- 
mated construction cost to the construction contractor, the difference 
being the cost of architect-engineer work, and other related costs that 
would not be paid by the construction contractor. 

That program was revised again on the 7th of May, again furnished 
directly from Headquarters, USAF, and again by list dated May 28, 
which was used as the budget estimate for the fiscal year 1952 constrne- 
tion program and is the list that was approved by Congress as the 
authorization for the work. 

The total of that at that time was 8296,920,000. That is the May 28 
list that we commonly refer to and have been using since that as the 
basis for our construction planning. 

Mr. Rirey. Let me ask vou this, if you actually thought it was going 
to cost 8358 million why did you ask for $296 million odd? 

Mr. Jernigan. We did not make any request, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to my knowledge, did not make any request. These are figures 
which were being worked on, according to my understanding, in Head 
quarters, USAF, They were studies or tentative lists that were made 
up and revised there by us as T have pointed out, but never used as an 
official basis for an official request for funds or for authorizations. 
That is out of my knowledge, but as far as T know they never were. 

General Myers. Yes, that is right. That was the process we went 
through in trying to formulate a program of utilization of the bases 
and what should be on them. We went through the process there of 
trving to formulate a program and revised it. 

Mr. Ritry. In other words, vou probably cut out some items that 
you originally thought were necessary ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Derry. That $296 million did not have anything like the 
same scope of either the $350 million or the $390 million. 

Mr. Riney. All right, Mr. Jernigan. 

Mr. Jernigan. From the 28th of May until approximately the Ist 
of December this list was used as the basis for the construction plan, 
the total estimated cost of which was $296 million, but as you know in 
late October the appropriation bill was passed, and it was not $296 
million, but $252 million, I believe, or approximately that; I am not 
sure as to the exact amount there. 

Mr. Riry. Now, that comes back to the testimony under discussion 
here in which you said you did not know from day to day just what 
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was going to be built. Would you explain just what you meant by 
that ¢ 

Mr. JerniGan. Yes, sir. 

On the Ist of December, or about the Ist of December 1951, the 
Corps of Engineers’ Office, and I represented them in Morocco, with 
Headquarters, Fifth Air Division prepared a reprograming of the 
French Moroccan bases, which was a summary of numerous changes 
that had been made locally and by our direct contacts with Air Force 
representatives at the site, between the date of May 28 and approxi- 
mately the Ist of December. 

This was the first time in this program that we had actually made 
engineering estimates for line items on work on which we had some 
cost experience in Morocco. The previous estimates used for the 
budget program, as has been explained, were average cost estimates 
based on past experience and not related to any specific base or location. 

This program with revisions as worked out, as I] have explained with 
the local Air Force Command in the field, was estimated to cost $340 
million. 

Mr. Rinxy. That was your December program ¢ 

Mr. Jerniean. That was the December program, and that was what 
the Air Force said they wanted to build on these five bases. 

Mr. Riney. After nearly a year’s experience / 

Mr. Jernigan. At that time, ves, sir. 

That program was submitted through Corps of Engineers’ chan- 
nels and also through Air Force channels to Headquarters with pric- 
ing, with the actual cost of the various line items that had been con- 
structed, or that were under construction as of that date. 

Mr. Rinrey. Would it be a fair statement, then, to say that the first 
firm program you had was that in December 1951 ¢ 

Mr. Jerntcan. No, sir, I do not think so, That program was never 
firmed up, and the program I referred to was prepared in Morocco 
at the field level. 

Mr. Ritry. It had not been passed on by any higher echelon ? 

Mr. JerntGan. No, it had not been passed on by any higher echelon, 
and that program was never firmed up. 

Mr. Rirey. Just one minute. Can you say that this was the first 
proposed firm program ¢ 

Mr. JeRNIGAN. This was the first program that we had any know- 
ledge of that had been worked out with the local commands on the 
ground, 

Mr. Rirry. Until this time the program had been revised and im- 
provised as the work developed and you kept just ahead of the work in 
improvising your program / 

Mr. JerntGan. That is correct, sir, except that the entire work was 
kept generally within the framework of the May 28 list that I have 
just referred to. The items were changed in detail a good many of 
them, some added, and some deleted, but it was generally within the 
framework of that program. 

Mr. Rirey. This could be classified almost as combat construction 
up until that time, would that be a fair analysis ? 

General Myers. No, sir: I do not think so. 

Colonel Derry. Building combat construction plus purchasing ma- 
terials for the more permanent construction. 
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General Myers. I do not think you would classify this as com|at 
construction at all, You would classify it as expedited peacetiiue 
construction. We were not in war at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. If we were not in war we were pretty close to it. 

General Myers. But it was not under combat conditions by ayy 
means. 

Mr. Rizr. Would you not say it was in anticipation of the worst 
that might happen ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Dersy. It was construction intended for the support of the 
existing mobilization plans. I think that is a fair statement. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. Did you have anything else to add, Mr. Jernigan ? 

Mr. JerniGan. I would like to add one or two other items to cor 
plete this if it is permissible. 

An explanation of the increase to $340 million of this reprograi 
ing as of approximately December 1, there was a total increase in 
dollars for additional facilities and increased quantities in the line 
items over that shown on the May 28 list of $46,498,000, and increases 
in this repricing due to higher unit prices, the total for the entire 
program of $15,907,000. The increase in unit prices was offset by 
a reduction in the scope of the work. 

Some items in the original program were left out of this reprogram: 
ing, and those items total $18,522.000. 

Thus, the net increase in the estimated cost for the entire project 
was $43 million, and as pointed out before, just above, $46 million 
in total was for increased facilities, and the $15 million, approxi- 
mately, was due to higher unit prices. 

The program as of the Ist of December was never confirmed as tliat 
program. It has subsequently been altered here in headquarters, 
USAF. and other higher echelons several times. of which T do not 
have direct knowledge but we in the field had never received con 
firmation of that program until approximately the 7th of April. 

Mr. Rirey. The 7th of April, 1952? 

Mr. JerniGan. Yes, sir: at which time T was here in Washington 
and worked with the Air Force, as General Mvers has just said, in 
completing the reprograming of the work in Morocco to bring the 
present program within the $300 million authorization, and setting 
out that $300 million worth of work in two increments, one based on 
$258 million worth of work and the additional work of approximate!) 
$42 million which has recently been made firm, and we have receive! 
specific directives from the Air Force for that amount of work. 

Mr. Riney. Are there any questions / 

Mr. JerniGan. In retracting slightly to the period between May ~> 
and the Ist of December, approximately, these changes which T have 
just described total approximately $46 million in additional work, and 
the deleting of approximately $18 million worth of work. We met 
usually by direct contact with the Air Force representatives at tle 
site in our office, and during the actual planning of the work on the 
bases the master plan was the principal item of change that affected 
our over-all conduct of the work and I do not know whether anything 
has been given to the committee on that up to now or not. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes: we have that. 

Mr. JerniGan. It is not necessary to go into that ? 
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Mr. Ritry. No. 

Colonel Derny. I do not think that we have had any analysis with 
respect to some of the changes in the master plan, and I think that 
Mr. Jernigan is in a better position to give that than anyone else. 

Mr. Gartock. You say that vou had a set of estimates on Decem- 
ber 7,a complete list in north Africa ¢ 

Mr. JerNiGAN. Yes, sir: about December 1, 1951. 

Mr. Gartock. May I ask whoever can answer the question, in what 
respect was that deficient of what the Bureau of the Budget was ask- 
ing? Did that list all of the bases and all of the items to be built 4 

Mr. JeRNIGAN. I am not sure that IT can answer that, sir. I can 
show you a list and the program prepared, which was a program sub- 
mitted through our engineer channels, and also through Air Force 
channels to Air Force headquarters. That program gives the original 
quantity as applied to each line item in the original list. It gives the 
current revised quantity and original budget estimate. The new 
working estimate, which, as I explained, was made in Morocco based 
on our cost experience to date there. It gives the approximate per- 
centages of the design and the construction that had been completed 
on each line item and the approximate estimated cost to date. 

Colonel Curtin. That was actually the document for explanation 
that was used as a basic document in our first steps to formulate the 
information in that big spread sheet that was demonstrated here 
a while ago. ‘That was the document we received initially from the 
Air Force in Europe, and subsequently from the engineers, I believe, 
January 14, 1952, but that was the basic document used in developing 
these large spread sheets. 

Mr. Donnetiy. By large spread sheets do you mean this spread 
sheet which was used for justifying the reprograming before the 
committees here a month or so ago / 

Colonel Curtin. No: it was first drawn on those spread sheets. 
There are two bases for those spread sheets. One was made up based 
upon the information contained in the list, the Ist of December, and 
then there was a subsequent revision of that made up in the conference 
to which Mr. Jernigan referred, in whi h he participated with the Air 
Force staff representatives in bringing it uy. to date. 

Mr. Donneuiy. That second one was in April? 

Colonel Curtin. That is right. April 7. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The big question is what happened between Decem- 
her 1 between the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force on the site 
until they came up with that basie document in April? What hap- 
pened during all of those months? 

Colonel Currin. I think that can be accounted for in this way: You 
recall that, I believe it was in General Myers’ testimony of vesterday, 
he referred to demands and requests that we had placed on the Air 
Force in Eurone for revised programing. Thev had gone down 
through the Fifth Air Division and this, IT can only assyme was the 
prodnet of that request, and we also, T believe, this morning, further 
testified that when we got that document back from the Air Force in 
Europe, much of the base material was toward the end of December, 
and when it was finally reviewed by them and transmitted to ms as 
their formal decision we immediately went to work on it, and then it 
was made up into the first set of spread sheets which were used in the 
initial apportionment requests in early January. 
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I would like to point out something here that [ think may have been 
overlooked, that all of this discussion going on about the resolution 
of problems in the field represented a local decision. It did not rep 
resent the approval of either the headquarters in Europe as to the 
facilities required to support the base mission, nor did it represent the 
approval of our headquarters. It was, you might say, a loeal opera 
tional engineering determination of what should be built. All of that 
came up as a recommendation back through channels and required 
review at the various echelons, but that was the initial step that ulti- 
mately led to these documents that you have here. 

General Myers. This May 28 program was the program we were 
working on. That was the directive to the field and that was what 
was supposed to be built. 

Mr. Garvock. I might say that my staff and the staff of the Bure: au 
of the Budget during the almost 2 years since the outbreak of host] 
ties in Korea have worked from everything from formal documents 
to scraps of paper trying to put these programs through, not know 
ing what was involved in the various echelons in the Engineers or in 
the Air Force. Certainly as described the document of the Ist of 
December was an approach to the information we needed, but the 
first thing we got was the 29th of February. 

There is one other question. Reading from his previous testimony 
on May 19, Mr. Jernigan said: 

Most of the changes were not transmitted to us through the Chief of Engi 
neers’ Office. They came directly from the Air Force liaison and command 
both at the site and from the Air Foree higher echelons. They did not come 
down through the established channels through the Chief of Engineers and the 
division offices 

Am IT to understand from tleat that the Air Force officers on the 
spot changed the program as to scope, as to details, or what ? 

Mr. Jernigan. The programs which we were given, which is the 
May 28 list. were for the general scope of work that the job was 
mobilized on and we were working on. However, in the planning 
of the work at the site quite a number of details and line items of 
work were changed by the local command, and in some cases direct 
higher Air Force command requests to the district engineer in the 
field. Some of these changes were to correct obvious iMconsistencies 
or discrepancies, if you would call them that, in the original program. 

An example of that, IT would like to say, is that in the original 
May 28 list there was no item for electrical distribution system at 
some of the bases. Obviously an electrical distribution system had 
to be built, so we planned on and started construction for the complete 
system. 

There was an item for power plant, but this apparently was an 
omission. Those things were corrected in this reprograming. 

In the planning of the power requirements, particularly at Noua- 
seur, the amount of depot repair and maintenance facilities that were 
to be built there required considerably more power, ¢lectrical power, 
than was included in the May 28 list. 

We did go ahead with our planning and advance procurement for 
additional equipment to provide that | power, on the assurance or the 
request from the local command that it would be covered in the later 
reprograming. 
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enh Those and a number of other items similar to that were what I 
mn referred to in that testimony. 

p General Harpix. I would like to enlarge just for a moment on the 
he statement and the question as to why these instructions were not trans- 
ie mitted through our normal procedures to the district engineer for 
i changes. 

ito | I imagine it has been brought out in the record prior to this that 
do | this project was changed so far as supervision and direction was 


concerned in the Air Force channels in that in July it was made the 
responsibility of the Air Force in Europe, and detailed instructions 


e as to requirements and what not would be obtained from that head 
tf quarters and the Fifth Air Division, which represented it on the site. 
We had an arrangement whereby actual directive would be requested 

ul after decision had been made as to changes in scope and what not, so 
that we could properly direct the work to be undertaken by our district 

S engineer. Those things, though, were not caught up until late in the 
year, by issuing revised directives. 

1 Mr. Donnetiy. Does that conclude that, Mr. Garlock ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. T have no further questions. 
> Mr. Donnewiy. If Mr. Jernigan is excused, will something else 


be brought up here which would invelve him / 
Mr. Gartock. [I have nothing further. 
Mr. Donnetiy. May he be excused, Mr. Chairman / 
Mr. Ritey. Yes; unless there is something else he wants to add. 
Mr. Jernigan. There is one other document, which is a tabulation, 
: and a comparison of the estimated cost of the May 28 program with 
the final program that has now been firmed up as of April 7, 1952 

The new program contains increases in scope of work not previously 
authorized, the estimated cost of which is approximately S60 million. 
It also contains decreases in s¢ ‘ope of work, which deleted work previ- 
ously authorized valued at $93 million according to our revised estl- 
mates. That is a net decrease in scope of $33 million, which is offset 
by a like increase in the cost of the work that remains to be done. 
Twenty-five million dollars of this thirty-three million-dollar increase 
is an increase in pricing of work at Nouaseur csi alone, and the 
remaining SS million is distributed over the other bases. 

I have prepared a tabulation showing the value of the changes due 
to the scope, both increases and decreases, and also the value of the 
changes due to prices, both increases and decreases, at each one of 
the bases, and the area POL system, which totals the figures I have 
just given. If it is proper I think it might be interesting to put that 
tabulation in the record, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. Without objection it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The document is as follows :) 
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Mr. River. Could you tell us the over-all cost, taking into considera 
tion the increased construction cost, the deletions and additions? 
Could you give us the total as it now stands 4 

Mr. Jernican. Iam not sure that I understand, sir. 

Mr. Riney. The over-all cost of the whole Moroccan project. 

Mr. Jernigan. The over-all cost of the Moroccan project as we 
now understand it to be planned is $258 million, to be financed from 
fiseal vear 1952 funds, plus $42,000,000 which has been authorized 
to be financed by later funds from some other source, plus approxi 
mately $120,000,000 to be included in a program for fiscal year 1953 
which we have not been given any direct line item breakdowns on, 
as tothe amount of work. 

Mr. Rivey. In other words, the potential or proposed program 
now would cost $420 million, in round figures ? 

Mr. Jernigan. Approximately. That is the best information we 
have now. 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Garvock. I have one more question. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 


BASES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Garnock. How many bases do vou actually have construction 
work on, now under way 4 

Mr. JERNIGAN. Construction work is under way now at three bases. 
Also, the area POL pipeline system. 

Mr. Gartock. What is the total number of bases included in the 
$420 million ? 

Mr. Jernigan, The $420 million includes five bases, plus a head- 
quarters site at Rabat, and the area pipeline system. 

I would also like to add that in this $420 million are not included 
auxiliary facilities such as aircraft-warning systems, communications 
systems. ammunition storage, and several other separate programs 
which have not yet been completely firmed up, which I am not pre- 
pared to give any estimate of the cost on, except that we do know 
that thev are to be built. 

Mr. Rinvy. Are there any other questions ? 

We will recess, then, until 2 o’clock, and Mr. Jernigan will be 
excused, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rinry. The committee will come to order. 
I will ask Mr. Donnelly to make the next presentation. 


APPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE FOR RELEASE OF $100.000.000 IN 1951 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record at 
this point standard form 132, which actually released the $100,000,000 
for the Morocean air base in 1951, and I would like to invite the com- 
mittee’s attention to the footnote at the bottom of the page, which is as 
follows: 


Explanation of unequal apportionment: The third and fourth quarter ap 
portionments represent only the phasing of the most urgent construction pro 
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grams Which are ready for immediate implementation, and those projects which 
, qualify under established ground rules for apportionment. 


Mr. Rutxy. The schedule will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The schedule referred to is as follows:) 


REAPPORTION MENT SCHEDULE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952—AGENCY No. S—300-5 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Acquisition and construction of real property—ds7 NX 3300 


Amount on 


Standard Form a as For use by 
Description 131 or latest Re bee po Bureau of the 
Standard Form ss ace Budget 
132 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR APPORTIONMENT 


1, Unobligated balances brought forward July 1, 1951 S677, 066, 114 $677, O66, 114 
2. Appropriations: 
A. Realized (definite and indefinite 9 258, 500, OOO 2, 258, 500, 000 


B. Anricipated for rest of vear (indefinite 
C. Appropriations to liquidate contract author- 
izations (—) —85, 000, 000 —§5. 000. 000 
3. New contract authorizations 


3 
4. Appropriation reimbursements: 
A. Collected 14, 198 14,198 
B. Increase (+) or decrease (—) since July 1 in 


reimbursements reeeivable 
C. Anticipated for rest of year 
Net transfers to (+) or from (—) this account 
A. Actual 
B. Anticipated fer rest of vear 


6. Total amount available for apportionment 2,850, 580,312 | 2,850, 580,312 
APPORTION MENTS 
Viemorandum 
Ohliaations incurred 
7. First quarter $204, TSS, G27 566, S98, GOO 506, SUS, O00 3.566, 848, 000 
&. Second quarter 650, 728, 335 WW). B2BK. 235 G00, 628, 335 
9. Third quarter 10, 813, S53 124. 49.8, SA 114, 326, 853 
10. Fourth quarter 0 0 
ll, Total apportionments 1, 228, 440, [SS 1, 602, O15, ISS 1. 581. 853. 188 
RESERVES 
12. Reserves for savings 1, 622, 140,124 1, 248, 565, 124 1, 268, 727, 124 
13. Reserves for obligations to be incurred in subsequent 
years 
14. Reserves for other eontingenecies 
: 1S. Total reserves... poi 1, 622,140,124 1, 248,565,124 1, 268,727, 124 
16. Total apportionments and reserves ...-| 2,850, 580,312 2,850, 580, 312 2 850, 5&0, 312 


Explanation of unequal apportionments: The third and fourth quarter appor- 
tionments represent only the phasing of the most urgent Construction programs 
which are ready for immediate implementation, and those projects which qualify 
under established ground rules for apportionment. 
Submitted November 14, 1951. 
J. S. Hoover. 
Approved November 27, 1951: 
Eviis H. Vearcou, 
Reconimend approval: 
LYLE S. GARLock, 
Assistant Comptroller and Director, Budget Division. 


EXPLANATION OF APPORTIONMENT BASIS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Veatch, does this mean that a portion at least 
of these construction projects was being apportioned on a time basis 
rather than on a project basis? 
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Mr. Veatcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What does it mean? 

Mr. Vearcu. To me, it means they are showing the spread of do! 
lars by quarters, anticipating when the actual obligations will be 
made. It does not in any way affect the number of dollars that can 
be obligated in any one quarter. 

Mr. Turner. For one particular project. 

Mr. Scuavs. That is right. It does affect the amount they could 
obligate in any one quarter, but not the amount for a particular proj 
ect. What I think Mr. Veatch means is, if they had wanted all the 
funds apportioned and they put all the funds in the first quarter. 
there would be no objection if that was the way they wanted to ol) 
ligate it, but as far as the apportionment regulations go, they ca) 
not overobligate the total amount shown on there per quarter. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Which puts it on a time basis. 

Mr. Scuavus. It means 

Mr. Donnexiy. You just said, Mr. Schaub, they could not ove: 
obligate what they had for a quarter. That puts it on a time basis. 

Mr. Scuavus. To that extent; yes. But there was no intention of 
holding them to that, as far as the initial apportionment was 
concerned. 

Mr. Veatcu. May I see the footnote? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes | handing}. 

Mr. Veatcu. This is an Air Force’s note, is it not? The note a 
the bottom is an Air Force note. 

Mr. Donnetiy It is an Air Force note / 

Mr. Veatcn. Yes. 

Mr. Donne tty. Since you approved the form, I will ask you what 
it meant to you, because the form is prepared for the information of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I adverted to this at this time because 
Mr. Harvey vesterday, I think, pinned down the proposition that tls 
form is not designed actually to take into account the apportionmen 
by projects. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Veatcu. That is right. 

Mr. ‘Turner. The note is an Air Force note, and as I understand it. 
when we get these projects that qualify for submission of apportior 
ment, we are required to e:timate in which quarter these funds wil! 
be obligated, and we do on this left-hand side, as shown on the for 
That note was put there to explain the fact that in the fourth quarte: 
no obligations were anticipated because all we were requesting here 
were projects which were ready, the funds were ready to be obligate: 
and therefore this did not apply to the over-all availability of func- 
available to the Air Foree under the construction appropriation. 

Mr. Donnetvy. Did this mean that all projects were not funded | 
their entirety within the available appropriations on a project basis’ 

Mr. Turner. No. This meant that regardless of the appropriate: 
amount, that this particular apportionment request was for tho~ 
project only which were ready to be let for contract. 

Mr. Donnetiy. As to those projects, was the apportionment fo 
those on a project basis? 

Mr. Turner. Technically, as far as this form is concerned, they ar 
not. The apportionment is in total and may include one or mans 
projects. 
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Mr. Garvock, I think there is another factor that is important here, 
Mr. Donnelly. That form relates to the total obligations in the ap- 
propriation. As of the end of November my record shows there were 
$3,774,000,000 in this appropriation, including the $144,000,000 carried 
in the fiscal year 1951. Of that $2,391,000,000 had been apportioned 
and $1,258,000,000, or 57 percent had been obligated. 

As of the end of March, against the same $3,774,000,000, $3,058,- 
000,000 was apportioned and $1,699,000,000 obligated, or 56 percent 
of the total amount apportioned was obligated by the end of March. 

Therefore, I would say that within the total amount available for 
obligation in any one quarter, any project that was ready to go could 
have been funded in full without violating the : apportionment form. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Let me ask this general question : 

Before the Air Force could initiate a request for apportionment, 
did the Air Force have to have the permission or the acquiescence of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Garvock. No, sir. 

Mr. DonneLLy. Or the permission or acquiescence of the Bureau of 
the Budget ¢ 

Mr. Vearcnu. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnewiy. After the $100,000,000 was apportioned, as we have 
just seen, on November 27, 1951, actually before the next apportion- 
ment was approved the Air Force attempted to initiate three separate 
apportionment requests, as I have noted here, and the first two of which 
did not get off the ground. and the third was cut drastically in half 
somewhere along the line. Let us see if Colonel Curtin can explain 
that. 


DISAPPROVAL OF APPORTIONMENT REQUEST OF DECEMBER 27, 1951 


Let us take this first one which is identified as request No. 14. The 
date of it is December 27, 1951. The amount requested is $78,670,000, 
and that was disapproved in its entirety. 

Colonel Currin. I can add this to that, Mr. Donnelly : That request, 
if I recall correctly, was submitted by our office to the Air Force 
comptroller on the 28th of December, 1951, and it gets back—— 

Mr. Donnewiy. Is that December or November / 

Colonel Curtin. December. 

It gets back to the question that you brought up this morning and 
provides continuity to that picture wherein you requested an explana- 
tion of what happened to the list of projects that was made up, dated 
December 1, 1951, and referred to the letter by Mr. Jernigan. As you 
reeall, I stated that list was transmitted to the Air Force through 
the headquarters of the Air Force in Europe, and was received by us 
in the latter part of December, say the 20th. T had personally worked 
on it for some time and from that date we developed the list, or the 
spread sheet that I referred to this morning, the initial spread sheet. 
That spread sheet is what was available when this apportionment 
request fo December 28 was submitted by the Director of Installations 
to the Air Force comptroller. That request was returned to us under 
date of January 14. 

Mr. Donnetty. By whom? 

Colonel Curtin. By the Air Force Comptroller, or Director of the 
Budget, rather, to be specific. A further outline and clarification of 
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additional information that was required was set forth. Unforty- 
nately, in the submittal of this—and I did not actually participate in 
the submittal—but as near as I can figure out, the detailed sheets which 
were developed were not in fact transmitted to the Comptroller. 
They asked for the sheets plus additional information, and perhaps 
Mr. Turner can elaborate as to the source of the requirements. In 
any event, we got the request back from the Director of the Budget on 
the 14th of January. We reworked the request and resubmitted it on 
the 17th of January, as my records show. The request was then in a 
revised amount of $73,396,000. This second request, in turn, was 
returned on the 4th of February for additional refinement, and I 
cannot recall specifically whether additional information was required 
or not, but at least there was an additional refinement in the format 
when it was resubmitted. 

From the 4th of February to the 13th of February we reworked it 
and we submitted it, and that submittal was the one, if my under- 
standing is correct, that finally culminated and was used as a basis 
for the release of the $22,500,000 that has been referred to as the 
release that Mr. Huggins participated in. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That was released February 28? 

Colonel Curtin. Yes. IT do not recall the date, but it was finally 
used, I believe, in the discussions that led up to that release. 

Mr. Donne iy. As T understand it, vou were the one who got up the 
three successive apportionment requests? 

Colonel Curtry. As a matter of clarity, IT make a request on the 
Director of the Budget to initiate apportionment requests. He nor- 
mally initiates the request and prepares the 131 and 132 forms and 
the letter of transmittal. IT prepare the back-up and other detailed 
information that is required or specifically requested. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you understand the tvpe of information re- 
quired in order to initiate a request ? 

Colonel Curtin. Tn the general format: ves. There was no doubt 
in my mind as to the general type. TI would like to make it clear, 
however, that in certain cases there were areas of particular interest in 
various review echelons on which additional information was re- 
quired. T think the tvpe of information has been always fairly known 
by all concerned. As to whether we submitted it with the request 
varied as to procedure. THowever, we were required to have that infor 
mation in support of each request, and to have it available for intelli- 
gent discussion with review agencies. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you want to take it up from there, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. IT think what Colonel Curtin said is generally true. 
From the point of view of the Director of the Budget we were still 
operating, both from good management and from Mr. Garlock’s 
memorandum, which said that no more money would be apportioned 
until the cost of what we have done in line items with previous money 
was known, and what we proposed to do with the money that was 
appropriated by Public Law 254. We felt in the Comptroller’s Office 
there was not much point in resubmitting the thing and having it 
returned. We were trying to get it to meet our requirements, those 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Colonel Curtrry. T would like to add to that and extend those re- 
marks, if I may. I overlooked that particular requirement. The 
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request that was transmitted to us—and I do not recall the exact date— 
required that the information to be submitted outline generally the 
work to be accomplished with the funds that had already been appro- 
priated and apportioned, as well as to indicate what was to be done 
with the funds being requested, as well as with the balance of the 
appropriation. 

In considering the over-all Moroccan construction program, up to 
this time, the program against which we were working was really 
the $300,000,000 program, in round figures. Therefore, a require- 
ment to break out by line items or any other way, exactly what was to 
be accomplished with these various increments of dollars became a 
very large requirement and one that was tremendously difficult to 
accomplish from an administrative point of view. 

After we attempted to do it and brought this difficulty to the 
attention of the Director of the Budget. and ultimately, I believe, to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, that specific request was with- 
drawn and we were able to proceed on the basis of an over-all presen- 
tation rather than the incremental presentation originally requested. 
Is that correct, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. I think that is, generally speaking. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS RESULTING FROM DELAY IN APPORTIONMENT IN 1952 


Mr. Donnetiy. We have the apportionment on February 28 of 
$22,500,000, and the apportionment on March 14 of $18,831,000, both 
gotten by Mr. Huggins. 

Let us look to see what was happening over in Morocco at this time. 
We have a letter here from the Atlas people to the district engineer, 
dated February 20, 1952. 


Dear Str: Referring to our previous letter on this subject, this is to aecknowl- 
edge vour telephone message to our Mr. Wilber on Monday, February 18, 1952, 
advising us that you are allocating an additional $4,000,000 funds for obliga- 
tion under our contract. This makes a total amount allocated to date for -this 
purpose of $164,000,000. Based on our present commitment rate, we estimate 
that we will exhaust the presently allocated funds by February 20, 1952. 

It is our understanding we cannot submit for expenditures in excess of the 
total amount allocated without prior approval from your office. 

Unless you advise us by February 21, 1952, that additional funds are avail- 
able, we will notify our various purchasing officers to cease further operations 
pending allocation of additional funds. 

Here is 3 days later: February 25,1952. This in this period when 
Colonel Curtin was trying to get these things up. This is to the di- 
vision engineer from General Walsh: 


Fellowing radiegram sent this date to Chief of Engineers: “Funds available 
to Fast Atlantie district for use Atlas procurement fully obligated. Contractor 
is suspending procurement and will soon have to start canceling purchase orders 
in order to meet current expenses. Delay in providing funds for procurement 
causes delay in material. Delivery greatly disproportionate to time delay in 
funding due to control material plan requirements. Funding delays increase 
cost of beth procurement and construction. Urgently request immediate action 
to fully fund this project up to limit of appropriations. 


That is signed by General Walsh. 

His request was actually net complied with, T understand. The 
apportionment of March 14 was the last one until April 18, and that 
was another drib and drab proposition; in other words, the engi- 
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neers were not given the full amount of the appropriated funds even 
as of April 18; is not that true? 

General Myers. All but about $3,000,000 for hospitals, recreation 
facilities, revenue-producing facilities that we could not get a release 
on now, and family housing. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We are speaking in terms of the date of this forma! 
approval by the Bureau of the Budget, but actually those funds did 
not trickle down to General Walsh over in Morocco until the 15th 
of May, according to the chart that I have here. 

General Myers. That is correct. Well, the last request was on 
April 18. We submitted two apportionment requests to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, one for $36,139,000 and the other for 
$1,200,000, based on oral approval by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
subsequent to the final congressional clearance on May 8. 

The Air Force on May 15 sent to the Office, Chief of Engineers, « 
budget authorization for $34,250,000. We had to get congressional! 
committee clearance on this reprograming of the Moroccan program. 

Colonel Currin. T might add to that, that period between May 
was when we got the clearance, and May 15, one of the things that 
we had to consider then—and it is all through anything as large as 
this—was the fact that we had these documents all ready to be 
released, our so-called Air Force Forms 378, and these amounts that 
were withheld, and the documents then had to be recut, reprinted, 
and prepared for reissue. In other words, that minor change there 
required complete administrative review. 

General Myers. I think the Chief of Engineers was advised 
verbally what had taken place. 

Mr. Donnetity. Now, when General Walsh sent his cable which I 
have just read, General Old. representing the Air Force, sent a eable 
to General Myers dated February 5, in which he, General Old, quoted 
General Walsh’s cable and said by way of comment, after quoting hin : 

After discussion with General Walsh I recommend strongly that every effort 
be made to release balance of appropriated funds to Chief of Engineers, else 
considerable additional expense will be involved in canceling purchasing orders 
and having to renegotiate them later, plus additional expenses involved hy 
not having long lead time items available when needed. 

That is signed by Maj. Gen. A. J. Old, Jr. 

General Myers. Yes. The explanation of that is that we were 
trving to get hearings by all the four committees of Congress that 
had to act on this. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I do not want to prolong this. I think that the 
committee, however, should know that with the release of the Febru- 
ary 28 money the problem of financial crisis continued in Morocco. 
We have a letter of Atlas dated March 10, 1952, to the district engi- 
neer, and they say this: 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 7, 1952, which has 
reference to placing the construction program on the best, soundest, and most 
efficient operating basis possible. We wish to advise you that we will b¢ 
governed accordingly. We wish to call your attention, however, to the fact 
that all the master plans have been approved by the Air Force and by the 
French Liaison Mission for Nouaseur, Sidi Slimane, Benguerir, and Boulhaut. 

Copies of these plans have not yet been placed in our hands, and until we 
get such master plans with sufficient detail to permit us to do so, it will be 
impossible to properly schedule and organize our work. 








In the meantime, we are restricting the importation of additional personnel 
and endeavoring to speed up the procurement of materials so we can operate 
on an efficient basis from now on out. 

We call your attention, however, to the fact that we are still hampered in 
proper procurement of material because of the lack of sufficient funds. Until 
we are advised that sufficient funds are available for the balance of this fiscal 
year, we will be seriously hampered in working on an efficient basis as we 
are not able to open up the buying of materials at as rapid a rate as should be 
done at this time. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two more letters here by Atlas which 
are similar to those I have read. Perhaps they paint a little darker 
picture. Maybe if Tread this one it would be helpful. 

Mr. Rinry. I think it would be well to put in the dates. 

Mr. Donnewiy. Yes, sir. Here is one of Mareh 4, 1952, which I 
would have read before, but it is out of order in this file. I think I 
should read this excerpt : 


As you know, because of the shortage of money, we have entirely suspended 
recruitment of American personnel and, since we are running out of money, 
have actually stopped the hiring of personnel that were being processed, even 
though they are needed on the job. While it is not intended to reopen recruit- 
ing of Americans to any great extent, there are some mechanics and a number 
of engineers and other supervisors that are desperately needed at this time, 
many of them requisitioned by name of the building program. We cannot 
reopen processing of them until the continued availability of funds is insured 
for a reasonable length of time. 

This suspension of recruiting and procurement, which has also occurred several 
times before because of lack of funds, is creating a very real problem with refer- 
ence to employment of needed personnel. As you have been previously advised, 
we are proposing to increase our French and local hires while, at the same time, 
decreasing the hire of American personnel to the very minimum. Through great 
effort we have persuaded a number of people to quit the jobs they had and to 
start processing for this work. To cancel out on these people because of lack 
of funds not only creates a very embarrassing situation for us but also makes 
us liable to claims of misrepresentation, which representation had been made by 
us in good faith in the belief that the work would continue in an orderly fashion. 
We have several hundred French nationals in France who have been processed 
for employment, Cleared for security, and are now awaiting the word to leave 
for the job. It takes about 6 weeks to accomplish this clearance. Unless we 
bring them in promptly, they will undoubtedly go elsewhere for work, and 
because of our failure to send them to the job, it will be more difficult to attract 
others to our employment. We must recruit more French in the next 60 days 
before the construction season in Europe starts if we are to get an economical 
operation with the much lower wage scale applicable to these people. 

We are now faced with the question of what we are to do with the money at 
hand with reference to the completion of purchases of sorely needed materials. 
With the amount of purchases we are about to make we will run out of money 
again between the 15th and 20th of March. If we are to use the personnel we 
now have on the job effectively and the additional French hires we expect to 
employ for economical operation, it is imperative that we purchase these needed 
materials at this time. If we purchase the materials, we will only have money 
fo carry on our payrolls for a short period of time. If we do not purchase the 
materials, we will have to demobilize our personnel at tremendous cost to the 
iob because we do not have the materials to work with. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that additional funds be made available promptly so that we may know what 
to do. We cannet continue on a hand-to-mouth basis and work with any degree 
of efficiency. If all of the money in the budget for this job is made available at 
this time, we can make our plans accordingly to utilize it to the best advantage 
over the next several months. It is extremely urgent as we cannot organize the 
job properly without knowing that the funds are available. 


That is from Atlas to the district engineer. 
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On March 14 the district engineer made this recommendation : 

Request that all additional funds which have been appropriated for work in this 
district for the balance of the current fiscal year be released and allocated to 
the district without further delay. 

There is a further letter of Atlas addressed to the district engineer 
dated March 26, 1952, which is of the same tenor as the earlier one. 
The financial crisis was again at hand. 


EXTENT OF DELAY CAUSED BY PRESENTATION OF PROGRAMING TO CONGRESS 


Now, General Myers, as a representative of the Air Force you have 
indicated that part of this delay was required by the Air Force pre- 
entation of this reprograming to the committees of Congress. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. My understanding of that is that the Air Force did 
not until the 18th day of April ask the committees of Congress to 
consider a presentation of the reprograming. Is that right, sir / 

General Myers. I believe that is the right date. ves. 

Mr. Donnetty. Then in this area of very serious financial condi- 
tion over there in Europe the Air Force has a number of months to 
account for on this planning: from December, as Mr. Jernigan testi- 
fied, when there was agreement between the engineers and the Air 
Force on the site, and the middle of April. 

General Myers. Well, there was not agreement as to what the pro- 
gram would be by any means. Just as a sidelight, it is difficult to 
understand the requirement for so much money if it was not known 
what we were going to do with it, if they did not know what the 
program was. It just comes back to the same argument. 

But, nevertheless, we were in the process of trying to get cost esti- 
mates; what work had cost, and what future work would cost, making 
up a program that was within the authorization and the dollars then 
available, and projecting it to the completed program, breaking it 
out into, as Mr. Jernigan said, the portion that would be done with 
the money now available and the funds that would be requested within 
the total authorization in the next fiscal year, deciding what would 
be reduced in scope, what things would be deleted, and making up 
that program for presentation to Congress. 

Now, that December 1 business was not the answer that we needed 
to make up such a program. Colonel Curtin, I think, has testified that 
when he was over there—and I was over at the same time—in the latter 
part of January he sat down with Mr. Jernigan and others in the 
Engineer’s Office and made up a program then that had to come in 
and be reviewed. We made up, as T have testified before, to see what 
our requirements were over there, a total program of over S800 mil 
lion. Then we had to go back and reduce it. We had to reduce criteria. 
We knew that a 8800 million program would not be acceptable. We 
had to reduce criteria. We had to decide to delete such things as the 
10-year life barracks and build Dallas huts instead. At Boulhaut we 
had to decide we would build only the pavements to take fighter air- 
craft: that is, to the strengths and widths to take the fighter aircraft : 
and that we would build only the mass parking apron at this time and 
reserve for future programs many other things, such as dispersal. 

There were many decisions that had to be made to get this program 
down to something reasonable and present it to Congress. Those were 
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decisions that were required at the secretarial level, that I could not 
make personally. We all worked just as hard as we could on formu- 
lating this program. 

That is all I can say. We had the full cooperation of the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, and the people from north Africa at that time. 
We called in a whole team from northwest Africa to work this thing 
up. 

Colonel Curtry. May I extend those remarks a little bit? TI believe, 
Mr. Donnelly, your previous statement was something to the effect 
that in presenting this reprograming of the French Moroccan con- 
struction to the Congress for approval, that the presenting of it was 
held up until the 15th of April, or the 19th of April, or something like 
that. Was that correct ? 

Mr. Donnetry. I actually said the 18th of April. 

Colonel Curtin. Whatever the date was. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Which was the date General Myers told me it was. 

Colonel Currin. I believe that the initial action took place a con- 
siderable time before that, because I have a note here—and I do 
recall—that we actually had a clearance from the House Committee 
on Armed Services on the 8th of April; and I do recall also that we 
had a scheduled meeting with them to present this matter 2 weeks 
prior to that time, which leads me to believe we had initiated action 
maybe at least sometime in early March to get this thing vefore the 
Congress. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The April 18 date you mentioned to me, General 
Myers, must have been the date you applied to the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

General Myers. We submitted some letters. 

Mr. Turner. I think that is right. 

Colonel Curtin. That could be. 

General Myers. Maybe if vou want to we can reconstruct these 
dates. 

We had to submit this program to the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, and they spent some time—TI do not 
know how long—reviewing it. We did appear before Mr. Vinson’s 
committee, as | remember it—correct me if Iam wrong—prior to get- 
ting OSD and Bureau of the Budget formal approval on it. 

Mr. Gartock. Let us get this record straight on that. 

General Myers. Is that not right? 

Mr. Vearcu. No, sir. It was never submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Garvock. I will read from a memorandum of mine, of March 
18, which said: 

No further apportionment against this program will be cleared until the De- 
partment of the Air Force has obtained proper clearance from the congressional 
committees on elements which depart from its justifications. 

Mr. Riney. What date was that ? 

Mr. Garnock. March 18, 1952. 

General Myers. Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Myers. I would like to have an opportunity to clear that 
up. Iam sure we submitted this thing to you. 
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Mr. Turner. I am sure it was submitted to the Office, Secretary 
Defense, before we went to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Garvock. It was not here on the 18th of March. 

Mr. Veatcu. He is talking about afterward; the 18th of April. We 
heard nothing about Morocco then. 

General Myers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. The last apportionment request we have indicate: 
here was made April 18, 1952, and was approved May 15, 1952, in two 
respects. In both cases it amounted to a deletion. In the one case 
they deleted from $36,139,000 to $33,050,000. In the second case 
they deleted it from $1.2 million to $1.1 million. Let us look into that 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the pertinent documents with respec 
to that particular apportionment, and I ask that they be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection they will be inserted in the recor 

(The documents are as follows:) 


AGENCY No. 39 AppROVED MAy 15, 1952 


Notre.—This form reflects the apportionment of $27,000 more than the rel:ated 
program for which the funds were apportioned. The amount of $758,000, instead 
of the programed amount of $785,000, for family housing was used in reducing 
the amount of the request. The amount approved verbally for May 15, 1952, 
was $33,050,000 in contrast to $33,077,000 apportioned in accordance with this 
form. The overage of $27,000 will be reflected as an adjustment in a subsequent 
apportionment request. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 23, 1952 
Memorandum for: Maj. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 

The attached copy of a Bureau of the budget memorandum dated May 15, 1952 
with reference to your apportionment request No. 39 is self-explanatory. 

Your attention is called to the Bureau’s exceptions in the amount of $3,052,000 
and the items involved in this reduction. It is to be noted that upon the develo) 
ment of a medical facility coordinated plan, the Bureau will again review thes 
requirements. 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 15, 1952. 
Memorandum for: Mr. Lyle 8S. Garlock, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
There is returned herewith form 132, Agency No. 39, Department of the A 
Force requesting apportionment of 836,159,000 under the appropriation “Acqu 
sition and construction of real property.” Of this amount $33,077,000 has bee! 
approved for apportionment, exception having been taken to the following items 
1. Family housing, Nouasseur__ 
2. Medical facilities: 
Sidi Slimane, hospital__. 


S758, (MM) 


“ Pete Ee ee ae ee ee ____.. 1, 000, O00 


Nouasseur, hospital : 4 : bs : eke aed 1, GOO, 0% 
Nouasseur, medical facilities Tehri ME eat Soe Z 136, (4K 
3}. Recreation building, Rabat Sate_ : 168, G0 


Item 1 has not been approved since the rcords of this effice do not show th 
a program for family housing in this area was ever authorized. 

In the case of item 2 it is our understanding that a complete coordinated pli: 
for medical facilities in French Morocco will be developed in the near future, i! 
which time it is expected that the relationship of the facilities included in ¢! 
item to the over-all program will be explained. 
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if Item 3 is deferred without prejudice in accordance with previously stated poli- 
cies, and it is intended that no funds herewith made available are to be used to 
construct community and/or recreational facilities without prior approval in 

accordance with established procedures. 

é The item of $40,000 for the security fence shown under the program for Noua- 
seur is approved with the understanding that it is to be applied exclusively to the 
requirement for fencing at that location. 

The items designated as hutments, which are understood to be Dallas housing 
which has been substituted for the originally proposed barracks and BOQ ele- 








Ud ments of the program, are approved with the understanding that the Air Force 
0 does not plan to replace these facilities within a period of 5 years. 
e E.Lis H. Veatcn, 
: National Security Branch Military Division. 
t 
REAPPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE For Fiscat YEAR 1952—AGENCY No. 353-300-239 
BOB 44 
| 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE——DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 
Acquisition and construction of real property—os7 X 3300 | 
; ; ! 
; Amount on ; 
jStandard Form aa For use by 
Description | 131 or latest — ao Bureau of the 
Standard Form asain. Budget 
i 132 
| RB eps te re ee Bees Prtbsacs a ied 
; AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR APPORTIONMENT 
1. Unobligated balances brought forward July 1, 1951 $677, O66, 114 $677, O66, 114 $677, 066, 114 
2. Appropriations: 
A. Realized (definite and indefinite 2, 258, 500,000 2, 258, 500, 000 2, 258, 500, 000 


B. Anticipated for rest of vear (indefinite) 
C. Appropriations to liquidate contract authori- 
zations (—) — S85, 000, 000 — 85, 000, 000 &5, 000. 000 
3. New contract authorizations 
4. Appropriation reimbursements 
A. Collected. 143, 374 123, 314 143, 374 
B. Increase (+) or decrease ( since July 1 in 
reimbursements receivable 
C. Anticipated for rest of year 
Net transfers to (+) or from (—) this account 
A. Actual 
B. Anticipated for rest of year 


t Total amount available for apportionment 2, S50, TOG, 488 2. &50, 689, 428 2, 850, 709, 488 


APPORTION MENTS 
Viemorandum 
Obligations 





ineurred 
First quarter $264, TSS, 927 566, 898, 000 Afi), 84S, OOO 566, SOS, O00 
S. Second quarter 219. 738, 249 913, 876. 000 913, 876, 000 913. 876, 000 
i, Third quarter, Feb. 29, 1952 150, 622, 1s4 653, 885, 553 672, 885, 553 653, 885, 553 
Fourth quarter 270, 477, O87 297, £29, OOF 303, 554, O87 
Total apportionments 2, 405, 136,640 © 2, 451, 188, 543 2, 438, 213, 640 
RESERVES 
12. Reserves for savings es 
Reserves for obligations to be in i subse 
quent yvears 
Reserves for other contingencies ’ $45, 572, 84s 399, 500, 875 412, 495, 848 
Total reserves .- 445, 572, 848 399, 500, 875 412, 495, S48 
Tota Japportionments and reserves. 2 850, 709, 488 2. 850, 689, 428 2, 850, 709, 488 


tequest for apportionment of unprovrarred amount will be made when preliminary planning an 
ign have been completed on the specific items makirg up that total. 
Submitted April 18, 1952: 
JOSEPH S. Tloover, 
Deputy Director of Budget, DOS Comptroller. 
Approved May 15, 1952: 


Eiiis H. VeaTcu, 
(By order of the Director.) 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, we have further details with respect 
to the item of medical facilities and hospital. I ask that these two 
additional documents be inserted in the record at this point, relating 
directly to the documents the members are now examining. 

Mr. Riney. Without objection they will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HeADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 18, 1952. 
Memorandum for Mr. Lyle S. Garlock, Deputy Comptroller for Budget Office ot 
Secretary of Defense. 

1. Submitted herewith is an apportionment request (SF 182) in the amount of 
$1,200,000 (increase for fiscal year 1952) pertaining to funds appropriated by 
Public Law 254, Eighty-second Congress, for “Acquisition and construction of 
real property” for French Morocco, 

2. This request pertuins to funds for initiating construction of a 100-bed 
hospital at Ben, Guerir, French Morocco. It is planned to include the additional 
authorization and fund requirements to complete this facility in the fiscal year 
1953 Air Force construction program. 

3. This item was included in the over-all French Morocco program, dated 
April 7, 1952, previously submitted with a recent apportionment request. 

!, Your approval of the attached Standard Form 132 is requested. 

J. S. Hoover, 
Deputy Director of Budget, DCS/Comptroltler. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C.. May 15, 1952 
Memorandum for Mr. Lyle S. Garlock, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

There is returned herewith Department of the Air Force Form 132, Agency 
No. 40, requesting apportionment of $1,200,000 for construction of a 75/150 bed- 
hospital at Benguerir, French Morocco, The apportionment of $1,000,000 has 
been approved for the construction of a 100/100 bed hospital to meet the total 
anticipated hospital requirements at Benguerir. 

On the basis of information submitted as justification for the hospital at Ben- 
guerir, it appears advisable to develop a coordinated medical facility construc 
tion program for French Morocco, This apportionment is approved with the 
understanding that such a plan will be developed in the near future. 

Evuis H. VEATCH, 
National Security Branch, Military Division 

Mr. Donneiy. Mr. Chairman, if we might, I should like to examine 
these last two letters first. 

We have the letter of April 18, 1952, in which the Air Force requests 
funds for initiating construction of a 150-bed hospital at Benguerir 
to cost $1.2 million. Then we look at the next letter, which is the 
letter of May 15, 1952, and we find that Mr. Veatch of the National 
Security Branch, Military Division, Bureau of the Budget, is return- 
ing that request and deleting $100,000 from the request, leaving it at 
$1.1 million, with a different bed composition of the hospital. 

Let me ask you, General Myers: Do these letters mean that the Air 
Force within the funds appropriated by Congress to the Air Force 
and for which the Air Force was responsible for the expenditure, had 
actually planned to build a 75-bed hospital with a 150-bed potentia! 
for $1,200,000% Is that what these letters mean ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Donnetty. Does the Air Force understand that the Bureau of 
the Budget has any authority under law or otherwise to change the 
type of facility which the Air Force determines that it desires to 
construct ¢ 

General Myers. I would prefer not to answer that question, Mr. 
Donnelly. Could you address that to the Bureau of the Budget, as to 
whether they have that authority or not? A 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes, sir. Mr. Veatch, would you tell us what 
authority the Bureau of the Budget has over your signature to change 
the composition of a hospital facility as requested by the Air Force? 

Mr. Scuavus. May I answer that, Mr. Donnelly ? 

The hospital program in its entirety is handled on an entirely ditfer- 
ent basis from all the other activities with respect to the Government 
at large. It is centralized. We try to get uniformity in practices, 
standards, treatment, and policies. It lends itself to that sort of 
thing better than most activities, because you can develop standards 
of design, construction, beds, and so forth, and relate them to specific 
factors, 

That has also been done in the Office, Secretary of Defense, where 
it is centralized, I think, in the Medical Policy Board, with whom our 
people work. They have developed certain standards and they exam- 
ine their programs in pretty substantial detail, as an administrative 
practice, relating it to the number of beds and the number of patients 
they are likely to have to take care of. 

That is back of all this action. We do not as the Bureau of the 
Budget tell the Air Force what they need. We have no control over 
what or how they build this. That is their business. But we can 
determine whether it comes within the stamdards which are approved 
in general practice. 

Mr. Garnock. I would like to add that in this particular year, if 
my memory serves me correctly, when this appropriation bill came 
out of the Senate I think we had about zero dollars for hospitals across 
the board, because the Senate Appropriations Committee was not 
satisfied with the testimony they had heard on the hospital program. 

Mr. Riney. Who was that ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. The Senate Appropriations Committee. In confer- 
ence all or most of the money for hospitals was restored but the De- 
partment of Defense was directed to reconsider the whole hospital 
program before we went ahead with construction. So there was a 
specific directive for agencies outside of the Air Force to review the 
hospital program provided for in this particular appropriation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Garlock, how unlimited was that type of 
review 4 Could it be related to barracks, warehouses, hangars, and 
every other type of facility ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. The conference report will show they were talking 

‘bout hospitals. You may remember, Mr. Donnelly, that they had 
a 2 anliedn of hospitals and laundries. They had certain language 
in there in the Senate, and when it came out of the conference the 
conference report directed certain things to be done. 

Mr. Donnetry. Is it your recollection that it was limited to hos- 
pitals ? 

Mr. Gartock. Limited to hospitals at that particular time. 


96640—52—pt. 4 35 
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Mr. Donnetty. Now, to whom did Congress delegate that residua! 
or supplemental authority to deal with hospitals? Was it to the 
Office, Secretary of Defense, or to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Gartock. Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now, in this very case we have apparently, as | 
look at these things, a situation where the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
went along with the Air Force, but the change was made by the Bureay 
of the Budget. Does that follow from these letters ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. According to my figures, this is one of the cases where 
I forwarded as received from the Air Force and the change was made 
in the Bureau of the Budget. I did not want to imply that the only 
authority the Bureau of the Budget might have to deal with tl: 
program Was in this report. I just wanted to indicate that there was 
u questioning of the hospital program by the Congress. 

Mr. Vearcu. Mr. Donnelly, as the letter indicates, we are increasiiiy 
the hospital from 75 to 100 beds and decreasing the cost by $100,000. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Well, Mr. Veatch, I think the letter also shows 
that originally there was a total of 225 beds encompassed. 

Mr. Veareu. 75. 

Mr. Donneuiy. 75-150. 

Mr. Veareu,. 150, 

Mr. Donne tty. What you did was to make it 100-100, which made 
it 200 beds ? 

Mr. Vearcu. No: 100, 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, that gets us into the authority of the Bureau 
of the Budget. Under this apportionment act we find that the on) 
person in the Bureau of the Budget by act of Congress who has au 
thority to do these things is the Director, and that is specifically spelled 
out here. IT understand the legislative history from the people who 
drafted this statute in the Appropriations Committee is that orig 
inally the language was that the Bureau of the Budget shall have the 
power, and that that was specifically stricken out and the Congress 
instead wrote in “the Director of the Bureau of the Budget.” 

Here we have a case where it is not the act of the Director, but it i 
the act of Mr. Veatch. Would you give us your position in that 
matter, Mr. Veatch ¢ 

Mr. Vearou. Mr. Donnelly, may I ask a question of the Air Force / 
Did they concur in this recommendation or solution to this hospital! 
problem at Benguerir 

General Myers. Did we concur in it? 

Mr. Vearcu. Yes, sir. 

(seneral Myers. So far as I know the first we saw of it was when 
we found out that the medical facilities had been deleted. 

Mr. Scuaus. That is your office. 

Mr. Vearcu. That is your office. How about the medical people o! 
the Air Force ? 

(ieneral Myers. I do not know. 

Mr. Garvock. Call them up and ask them. 

Mr. Vearen, According to our information this was aeceptable to 
the Air Force. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Did the Medical Board in the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, make a recommendation with respect to this particular 
hospital 4 

Mr. Gartock. I would not know, from memory. 

Mr. Veatcu. We would have to check the medical people. 

Mr. Ritey. If they had made such a recommendation, would that 
vot have been transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. Veareu. Sir? 

Mr. Rivey. I say: 1f they had made a recommendation, would it not 
Lave been transmitted to you in the Bureau of the Budget / 

Mr. Scuaus. Not the way they operate in this area. It operates 
pretty much internally over there, and they have a working relation- 
ship with the medical people and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Donnetiy. On this hospital business in the Bureau, the Air 
Force has to deal with different people from those here; is that not 
cof They deal with Mr. McNamara and somebody else / 

Mr. Vearcu. Yes. 

Mr. Donne tty. On this business with respect to it being the act of 
ithe Director of the Bureau of the Budget, I asked yesterday, Mr. 
Schaub, for any regulation of the Director which delegated any au- 
thority. 

Mr. Scuavs. I have given you a copy. 

Mr. Donnetty. You produced a document which in section 557 has 
to do with approval of apportionments and reapportionments. This 
says: 

Apportionment schedules and reapportionment schedules are subject to ap- 
proval as follows: 

By the Director: Apportionments and reapportionments which will prebably 
require additional appropriations to finish the year: and actions to establish, 
modify, or release reserves required by section 1214 of the General Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951. 

Was this hospital facility in that area? 

Mr. Veatcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetry, The next paragraph says: 

Division chief or deputy division chief—apportionments and reapportionments 
which involve the establishment of a reserve not agreed to by the agency (other 
than sec. 1214 reserves), or the release of a reserve required to be estab- 
lished by language of an appropriation item. 

Were you either one of those, Mr. Veatch? Were vou a division 
chief or a deputy division chief ¢ 

Mr. Scuavus. I was deputy division chief. 

Mr. Vrarcen. Mr. Schaub was deputy division chief. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, did this hospital facility involve this area in 
any sense / 

Mr. Veatrcu. No, sir. 

Mr. DonneEtiy. Next is the branch chief 

Branch chief—all other apportionments. In the absence of the branch chief 
these apportionments will be approved by an assistant division chief or the 
deputy division chief. 

Then it continues : 


Apportionment schedules which require approval outside of the branch will 
he accompanied by a memorandum of explanation to the division chief or the 
director. They will also be accompanied by letters in certain cases (1 E. H. 
HOS and 559). 
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The forms will be kept in the same groups as received from the agency. Only 
the original of the first form need be signed; the name may be typed or rubber- 
stamped on the other pages. 

I understand from Mr. Schaub that I have read now all the regu- 
lations which have to do with the delegation of authority from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget internally. 

Mr. Scnavs. That existed at that time; yes; under that organi- 
zation. ‘The instructions you have just read are the Estimates Divi- 
sion instructions. They were issued by the Chief of the Estimates 
Division pursuant to authority granted him by the Director. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Under the apportionment statute. Your answer 
answer was “As they existed at that time under the reorganization /” 

Mr. Scnavus. Under the prior organization. All this you are talking 
about is prior to the reorganization. 

Mr. Garnock. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartocx. Colonel Morris has a statement to make. 

Mr. Ritry. We would be glad to have it, Colonel Morris. 

Colonel Morris. The Office, Secretary of Defense, forwarded this 
hospital request as a 75-bed or 150-bed chassis for the hospital at 

songuerir. The Bureau of the Budget in its review, in which OSD 

and the Air Force Surgeon General representatives participated, 
applying certain factors, came up with the answer that 100 beds was 
probably all that would ever be required at that location, and that 
ihe proper thing to do was to build a 100-bed hospital outright and 
not chassis it up. 

The Air Force did not concur in this, and they were given an 
opportunity—that is, before action was taken on it—to present addi- 
tional information which would support their position of requesting 
a 75-bed hospital on a larger chassis. 

They subsequently notified the OSD representatives and the rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Budget that they would not make 
such a reclama, but would accept the 100-bed hospital. It was sub- 
sequent to that acknowledgment that this dispatch was signed by Mr. 
Veatch. 

Mr. Ruy. Mr. Turner, do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Turner. Going through my file, I have a memorandum for the 
record prepared by Major French who is in the construction branch of 
the Directorate of Budget of the Air Force, dated May 23, 1952: 

At the request of Colonel Veigel, Office of the Air Surgeon— 

This is on the copy that was returned to the Air Force, on the 
hospital. 

A meeting was set up with Mr. Ross, Bureau of the Budget, in order to rein- 
state original request. After talking to Mr. Jenkins of the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, and referring him to Colonel Veigel, the meeting was caneeled, Colo- 
nel Veigel advised that they had decided to accept the change pending experience 
in this area. I verbally advised Mr. Bankhead Installations, and he advised 
Colonel Elliott of Installations. 

It is signed by Major French. That appears to be what the situa- 
tion was in this area. It should be pointed out, however, that the ac- 
ceptance by the Air Force was for the purpose of getting a facility 
now with the condition that it will be expanded with funds to be 
subsequently obtained. Colonel Veigel advises that the Air Force still 
feels that a 150/150-bed hospital is required. 
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Mr. Rivey. Mr. Garlock, as I understand it, you have a Hospital 
Board of Review in the Department of Defense 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. What is their function ? 

Mr. Gartocn. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(After discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartock. One of the functions of the Medical Policy Board 
is to review the hospital construction program. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you know whether or not they reviewed this par- 
ticular request 

Mr. Garvock. I do not know with respect to this one, but I would 
assume they did because they review everything. I will check and 
correct the record at this point. 

Mr. Ritey. It would seem to me if that was their function and 
that if vou are going to standardize the whole hospital procedure that 
their recommendations, at le: ast, should have been taken into consider- 
ation. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Gariock. If the Surgeon General of the Air Force or his 
representatives participated in the meeting a member of the council 
or a representative of his was there, so they would know whatever 
the council had recommended. I am sure that my man who was at 
the meeting would know whether the council had made a recommenda- 
tion, and if so, what it had been. 

A review as of a given date might produce a specific result, but 2 
or 5 or 4 months later when there is a different deployment and dif- 
ferent troop population in the area you may have a different answer 
on the hospital program. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, I might say that this hospital pro- 
gram is one of the most difficult areas that we have. The surgeons of 
the services have to get together, and they have to get together with 
the representatives of the Office of the Secretar v of Defense, and then 
with the Bureau of the Budget, and everybody ‘has to be satisfied and 
agree. One point is with all of those technical people from the med- 
ical standpoint and the operational standpoint of hospitals it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get different thinking individuals, even in the 
same profession, together, and we have a tremendous time trying to 
do it. I would like to say that we have recognized for some time 
that our hospital program is behind our other construction, and I 
have been extremely worried about it. We are going to have bases 
and people living on the bases, but the hospitals w ill not be built. 

Mr. Riney. A thing like this requires special treatment, and it 
seems to me that somebody ought to be able to make a decision and get 
things going, and that it should be cleared through some central 
supervising agency. 

Mr. Gartock. They go through a central spot, Mr. Chairman. The 
hospital program at the Bureau of the Budget goes through one 
place, and that is the reason Mr. Schaub and Mr. Veatch do not have 
anything to do with it, but you get involved in the cross utilization of 
hospitals in the continental United States, tying into the whole Goy- 
ernment hospital program. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Housing ror DereNdeN?s or Civitan EmMPpLoYEEs 


Mr. Donnetiy. That leaves just one item for discussion on this 
funding for Morocco, and that is on the disallowance by the Bureay: 
of the Budget of the housing built at Nouasseur at a cost of $758,000. 
I think Colonel Derby should give us the concept of the notion or the 
need for that housing. Would you do that, Colonel Derby ? 

General Notp. I think I should respond to that in the first instance. 
Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Donneniy. I am sorry; I did not mean to pass over you, 
General. 

General Noxip. Colonel Derby has the details, but the Chief of 
engineers is very much involved in this, so I think a general statement 
should be made on that. 

In the planning or the designing and construction of these bases 
we were faced almost immediately with the decision on whether de 
pendents would be allowed to accompany certain of the personne! 
overseas, 

It was anticipated by the architect and the contractor and ourselve- 
that we would Mt extreme difficulty in recruiting certain top-flight 
personnel unless that were provided for, so that in the negotiation 
agreements, prior to the confirmation of contract that matter was 
discussed oid later formalized in the proceedings. 

Now, there was a question of what space might be available within 
the cities for that housing. It was determined fairly early in the 
game that housing within the cities was impracticable as there was 
local resistance to that. 

Now, I will encroach for a moment on Colonel Derby’s province. 
That was discussed by him with the Chief of Engineers and authority 
was sought for the construction of some housing as a camp proposition 
to hold families because of that threat of not being able to rent and 
retain quarters within the cities. 

The matter was discussed with the Air Force some by me and some 
by others with a view to concurrence on this matter because once you 
built those they might become an asset to the base, we felt. 

The local commanders had so indicated. The Air Force did not give 
their concurrence to this. They were interested in securing that 
money for the base themselves. 

The Chief of Engineers felt that it was a matter for the construction 
agency to decide, that we would not ask the using service, that is, the 
Air Force, as to whether we should build warehousing for our cou 
struction materials, or whether we should build an office building for 
the contractor, or whether we should buy 20 bulldozers instead of 10, 
neither did we think we should ask them as to whether or not we 
should build any quarters for the dependents of those who were neces 
sary for the running of the job. 

One further comment, on my trip to Morocco in early November. 
the question was discussed with General Old on the spot, he feeling that 
if we could build quarters as a construction matter which could the: 
be inherited by the Air Force for their purposes that a dual purpose 
would be served. 

I pointed out to him the reluctance of headquarters, Air Force, to 
accept the idea and he said he would take care of that by the initiation 
of a paper on the subject. 
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Now, these quarters to which you refer are part of the construction 
camp. They are available to the Air Force on completion of the 
work if they are usable by them. If they are not they will be salvaged, 
and any return from the salvage will be returned to the project funds. 

That completes the statement from the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers’ viewpoint, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, General Nold, would you object if we reached 
back beyond that statement to negotiations between General Hamulton 
of the Air Force and Colonel Derby, the district engineer 

(general Noup. Not at all. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In February of 1951, and this is 2 months before 
construction on any base site actually started, Colonel Derby, did you 
have any discussion about that time with General Hamilton about 
the question of this housing ? 

Colonel Dersy. Yes, indeed, I very definitely did. 

General Hamilton, as vou remember, was in the process of negotiat- 
ing the technical agreement. I was over there with him helping on 
that, as well as serving in my function as district engineer. 

As General Nold has mentioned, I had made commitments, both to 
my own key personnel and to the contractor and the architect-engi- 
neers that they could bring the families of their key personnel over 
there. 

I was following the Chief of Engineers’ policy in places of that sort. 
and I recognized that it would be quite impossible to get that sort of 
key personnel there without their bringing their families there. 

At that time it had never occurred to me that it would be necessary 
to build anything for those families. I contracted with those people 
and thought they would find the situation very similar to what you 
would find in bringing your family to Washington or something of 
that sort. I explained to people who were prospective recruits that 
housing was tight over there but that I certainly would be glad to 
have those who were of a certain grade or above and to pay their fam- 
ilies’ way over there at Government expense, and that it would be up 
to them to find houses, and in general I would expect them to find 
housing before they brought their families over there. When they 
got over there, why, the French finding out that we intended to fol- 
low such a policy brought considerable pressure on General Hamil- 
ton and told him that they objected strongly to bringing families over 
there unless we built houses for them. 

General Hamilton told me that he would take measures to have 
families excluded from the area unless we agreed to build houses, 
and he asked me did I think it was legally possible, and did TI think 
it was proper to build those houses, and could I do it, and such ques- 
tions as that. 

I told him it was perfectly proper, but that I was most reluctant 
to go into any such program as that which always runs into a lot 
of money and into a lot of argument before you get through, and that 
I recognized that on our civil-works projects we built construction 
villages for the families of key personnel when it was in an isolated 
place and other facilities were not available, and T saw no reason 
why it could not and should not be done if it was vitally necessary, 
but that I would undertake such a program with the greatest reluc- 
tance. 
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We discussed the various ways in which the Government’s invest 
ment could be protected in those houses. I was at first in favor of 
locating the houses off of the bases, the Government buying the land 
outright and selling it afterward, after the construction period was 
over on the ground that there was quite a market for houses over there 
and T was sure that the Government would come out all right on it. 
but felt that the Government agreement would prohibit such a proce- 
dure as that, and it finally boiled down that the only way we could 
protect the Government’s interest would be to put them on one of the 
bases, which we did. 

I pointed out to him that I was reluctant about that and added one 
more cause to my reluctance, because I felt quite sure that there would 
be a great deal of pressure from the Air Force, as soon as those houses 
were built, to turn them over to them, and then we would be right 
back where we started from, and he said, “Well, T promise you we 
won't do anything like that,” and T said, “General, you are a very 
fine gentleman, and I admire you a great deal, and I know that as 
lone as you are around here that there will be no incident of that 
sort.” I said, “I do not know but that before this project is finished 
they will promote you to a better job and there might be some——— 
- come in who would have a different idea.” This was informal, 
and that is the way I expressed myself. I said, “I know you have a 
fair share of such people in the Air Force, just as every large organ- 
ization has,” but he threw up his hands in holy horror and said, “We 
do not have any people like that in the Air Force.” So, I reluctantly 
agreed to put ‘the houses on the base, and we went ahead with the 
program putting them in at Nouaseur, and in time General Hamilton 
was relieved, and General Hardy took over, and I believe you will 
remember, and there was a telegram, part of which we discussed yes- 
terday and the last sentence of one of those disputed telegrams men- 
tioned Colonel Hardy’s statement that he was going to take over those 
houses as soon as they were built and put his people in them, or words 
to that effect. 

General Hamilton had come back to the States at that time, and |] 
immediately called him up down in the Pentagon Building, and lhe 
immedi: ately went to Air Force Headquarters and got a very strongly 
worded telegram sent out, and I would like to introduce that in the 
record, to the effect that those houses were being built by the Corps 
of Engineers for their purposes as part of the overhead of the job. or 
words to that effect, that they were not under Air Force control, and 
would be turned over to the Air Force when the job was finished. 

I mentioned all that unpleasantness merely to bring out the point 
that it was quite obvious that the top people in the Air Force knew | 
was to build those things. T have heard it said in various places since 
then that I started that program without the knowledge of the Air 
Force, and that is the only reason for bringing up these minor cor: 
robative details at this time. 

This is from the Commanding General, USAF, in Washington, to 
the Commanding General USAFE, Wiesbaden, Germany: 

Chief of Engineers report indicates Colonel Hardy has informed district 
engineer that any construction of temporary housing facilities, ete., at Nouase| 
base site will be considered as Air Force facilities subject his allocation and m 


available to Engineer and contractor personnel. Any such facilities required an 
constructed by Corps of Engineers are to be constructed of air-base sites con- 
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cerned and will be utilized as required by Corps of Engineers during construction 
phase and subsequently transferred formally to United States Air Force. Until 
formal transfer of such facilities, they are not, repeat “not,” under United 
States Air Force-control nor, repeat “nor,” available for assignement or alloca- 
tion by United States Air Force. 

The only reason I say for bringing that point up at this time is be- 
cause it has been said I started this program without the knowledge 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is the date of that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Dersy. That I think is the 28th of April 1951. I only men- 
tion that, as I say, to bring up the fact that I felt that I was not 
slipping anything over on the Air Force in undertaking this project, 
but on the contrary was under considerable pressure from them to 
do it. 

So we went ahead and built the project and I always considered it 
as part of the general overhead of the job, just as General Nold said, 
like setting up a quarry or another tent camp, or any other part of a 
project that is necessary to get the job done. I did not consider that 
it required any line item authorization to build it. 

Mr. Rirry. What type of construction were these houses? 

Colonel Dersy. European prefabricated houses; some of them are 
of Moroccan manufacture and some of them from Europe. 

Mr. Ritey. They are prefabricated ? 

Colonel Drersy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Could they be dismantled and moved when you got 
through with them? 

Colonel Dersy. I suppose they could, but I should not think we 
would get much salvage except for the plumbing and kitchen fixtures 
and some wiring perhaps, but generally, when you pull down a pre- 
fabricated house—you see, it is not a portable house, it is prefabricated. 
It could be done. Just how much salvage there would be, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Riey. Is that a better type of construction than the usual on- 
the-construction kind of job? 

Colonel Derny. Not much, perhaps a little bit, so that it might 
have some useful life when we got through with it. It was about as 
simple as what you could put up anywhere. 

I was criticized by the architect-engineer for building them as sim- 
ple as they were. He said they would not meet the requirements of 
any building code in the United States and he doubted very much if 
they would stand up in a 40-mile wind. My answer to him on that 
was that there were a lot of them standing up in Morocco, so I guessed 
they probably would. 

But they certainly were a simple sort of house. I took Mrs. Rosen- 
berg through one of them last summer and she was very much im- 
pressed with their simplicity and said that she would come and defend 
me any time it was necessary. for constructing them, I have not 
asked her to put in a personal appearance here yet. 

Mr. Garnock. I would like to add to the comment of the Assistant 
Secretary that when she got back, 1 immediately got called on the pan, 
“Why was I releasing money to build houses for the engineers and not 
releasing for the Air Force?” 

Colonel Derny. She said they should both have them. 

Mr. Rirey. Colonel, in your opinion, was this as economical a type 
of construction as was available for the purpose ? 
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Colonel Dersy. That is correct, as reasonable as anything that | 
thought you could reasonably ask families to live in. I suppose | — 
could have stuck up something in the nature of a dormitory, to put a 
lot of families in, and I would have saved some money; I do not kno 
how much. I figured that those were going to pay off for themselye- 
in about 3 or 4 years in the saving of rental allowance of the people. 

Mr. Ritry. The construction workers paid rent on them; did they / 

Colonel Derny. They do not exactly pay rent, but the employment 
agreement provides that when we do not provide quarters for thei, 
they will be provided suitable expense allowances. Ordinarily they do 
not lose more than a dollar and fifty cents a day. They are charged 
dollar and fifty cents a day for rent and subsistence and if they are not 
in a position to furnish them 

Mr. Rirxy. That is, for the workers ? 

Colonel Dersy. That is right, just for the worker himself. If he 
brings his family over, you do not provide an allowance for each one 
of them, but just for him and the allowance that you would give him 
for living by himself, which he loses when he moves into that housing, 
would actually pay those things off in about 4 years—Colonel Haseman 
corrects me. In addition to taking their allowances away from them, 
because of the fact that their families are with them, we do charge 
them a rental of $35, $40, and $45 a month. 

Mr. Rirey. How long do you think it would take to liquidate the 
cost of the houses ? : 

Colonel Drerny. A little over 3 years. 4 

Colonel Haseman. A little over 2 years. : 

Colonel Drersy. <A little over 2 years. 

Mr. Rirry. They would have been liquidated, then, by the—— 

Colonel Derny. By the savings; that 1s correct. 

Mr. Rirvy. Let us understand correctly what the agreement is. 
You guarantee them board and lodging at a dollar and a half pe: 
day, is that right ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. That is correct, for those workmen working in 
the camps, or working at the headquarters, if facilities are available 
in the camps, in the construction camps. However, those facilities 
have not been available, because the headquarters is separate from an) 
of the construction tent camps. 

Mr. Rinry. Then what do you pay them? 

Colonel Haseman. Then we pay those people $6.50 a day which, 0) 
the local market, is about a dollar and a half less a day than it would 
cost them to live in town and furnish their own meals. 

When we moved our headquarters out to the headquarters offic 
building in the village at Nouaseur, we had both barracks for sing! 
people and housing units for certain key people, the contractor, arc!) 
tect-engineer, and our own. 

Mr. Rirey. When you put them in these houses, what allowance | 
you give them / 

Colonel Derry. We give them no allowance at all. 

Colonel Haseman. We give them no allowance whatsoever. 

Colonel Dery. And in addition to that, they pay rent. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not charge them any rent ? 
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Colonel Derry. Yes, sir, we charge them rent; $35 a month for « 
two-bedroom house and $45 for the bigger ones. 
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Colonel Haseman. The basis for that, sir, is that we figure that this 
housing is appreciably better than the type of housing that any con- 
struction worker would pay a dollar and a half a day for. Also we 
have a mess hall there for the single people who have no place to eat. 

Colonel Dery. That is right, and the housing permits them to 
have their families with them, so that we are not required to pay any 
allowance for the families themselves, so that if they move the families 
into the Government housing 

Mr. Ruvy. If there are no housing facilities at all, you give them 
$6.50 a day; is that correct ? 

Colonel Dersy, That is correct. 

Mr. Ritry. When they move into the houses, you eliminate the $6.50 
altogether and they have to pay for that out of their earnings? 

Colonel Dersy. That is correct. 

Colonel Haseman. They pay the rent from their ernings and have 
the privilege of eating in the company mess hall, if they choose to. 

Mr. Riney. If they use the mess hall, who pays for it ¢ 

Colonel Haseman. They pay for it. 

Mr. Ritey. They pay when they eat in the company mess hall? 

Colonel Hasreman. That is right. They are on the $1.50 charge 
which is part of the employment contract. 

Mr. Riney. In other words, these houses are in lieu of $6.50 per 
day per worker / 

Colonel Dery. That is correct, sir. I think that pretty nearly 
covers the point. I understand that recently in one of these repro- 
grams it was requested to set that up as a line item. That has been 
turned down, setting it up as a.line item, and it will have to be con- 
tinued to be carried as part of the overhead and distributed over the 
cost of the job, which is the way we originally intended to do it. 

Mr. Ritey. How many houses were built ? 

Colonel Dery. One hundred. 

Mr. Rury. Thank you. 

Colonel Dersy. I may mention that I always felt that on account 
of the status that the project has, as an overhead item, that it should 
only be occupied by construction personnel and the only Air Force 
officer that I felt justified, for that reason, in admitting to the village 
was the Air Force liaison officer, Colonel Beedle. I did make an 
exception in his case because I felt that he was practically one of our 
own staff, he was certainly a part of the construction forces. At 
least, that is the way I looked on him. Maybe I was stretching a 
point in putting him in there but at any rate I certainly felt that 
the minute I opened it up to Air Force members of the local garrison 
I would completely cut out the legal basis for building the houses. 

Mr. Veatcn. Mr. Chairman, the only reason the question was raised 
is, Under what authority are the houses being constructed? There is 
no question at all about the desirability of having houses, or the size, 
or the shape, or anything else, but under what authority were the 
houses constructed ¢ 

Mr. Donneuiy. Has that now been explained by the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

General Noxp. I will repeat the answer, Mr. Chairman. It was 
built under the authority of the Chief of Engineers to provide facili- 
ties that he thinks are necessary in carrying out his obligation on the 
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premises, the same as he would buy a bulldozer or anything else that 
contributed to the project. 

Mr. Rirry. Is it the usual practice to build construction shacks or 
houses on any construction job? 

General Norp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Where living quarters are not available? 

General Norp. Yes, sir; it depends upon the difficulty of the site 
and the difficulty of recruiting personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Were such family housing units ever shown in a justi- 
fication that was submitted to a committee of Congress? 

General Notp. Not by us; no. 

Mr. Gartock. May I read you the record on that, Mr. Davis? This 
is a memorandum dated August 27, 1951, from Charles B. Stone, 3d, 
lieutenant general, United States Air Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller. 

Mr. Rirey. What date is that? 

Mr. Gartock. August 27, 1951. 


It has never been the intention of the Air Force to construct family housing 
within the authorization and appropriation referred to. 

Back in the course of conversations between Major General Nold, Chief of 
Engineers. in connection with getting authority for the Corps of Engineers 
and contractor personnel to bring families to French Moroceo, it was completely 
understood that these families would occupy existing available civilian housing 
facilities and that no new family housing will be constructed for this purpose. 

It was also mentioned by Brigadier General Myers of this Headquarters during 
conversations with Major General Nold that we could not construct any family 
housing under this program. 

The authorization act makes no provision for famly housing at Nouaseur nor 
did the back-up material and testimony include same, J 

Mr. Rizey. As I say, I am waiting until I get all the angles on this 
before I reach any decision for myself, and I am sure the other mem- 
bers of the committee feel the same way. 

Did the engineers or the construction people have to get permission 
to build warehouses, access roads, railroads, things like that, that 
were necessary for a construction project 4 

Mr. Gartock. Answering your question, I would like to read one 
part of a paragraph from General Stone’s memorandum. 

It is our opinion that there has been no violation of the law in the construction 
of this family housing and under the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract as pointed out 
above this is the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. 

I think the answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, is that in going 
forward with any large construction job, certain facilities had to be 
provided for the purpose of building the job and there is probably 
broad legislative authority as to what that would be. 

Mr. Rirey. I think the burden is on the engineers to show that this 
is the most economical way to take care of that situation. 

Mr. Garvock. I think the question revolves around whether we build 
family housing to maintian families or build a construction camp to 
get the construction job done. 

As I understand it, the houses have a reasonably long prospective 
life. I would say this for the housing; it is certainly desirable. The 
construction, from the point of view of cost, is some of the best that 
we have gotten anywhere. There are many things to recommend it. 

jut as Mr. Veatch says, the question he has raised with us is: Good, 
bad, or indifferent, do you have the authority to do it? 
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Colonel Dersy. Mr. Chairman, with reference to your point about 
the burden being on us to show that it is the most economical way to 
do it, it was not a question of economics, but it was a question of neces- 
sity as dictated by the local government, that we were going to do 
that, “or else.” That was substantially what General Hamilton toid 
me. He did not say it in quite those words. He put it in a very polite 
manner, but that was the whole point; either 1 was going to have to 
build those houses or the French would object to our bringing the 
families into Morocco at all, and if I did that I was perfectly con- 
vinced that if we could not bring the families in at all, the job would 
fall flat on its face, because I would not be able to staff it. LT hada 
great deal of difficulty as it was in getting enough competent people 
to run the job. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, were there living quarters available in Nouas- 
eur? 

Colonel Dersy. Certainly not; no, sir. Nouaseur is just a place out 
in the wilderness. 

Mr. Davis. Who is left holding the sack with this thing right now ? 

General Myers. I think, if I may answer that one, sir, that the Air 
Force is left holding the sack because we have got to absorb that cost 
some place. Somebody has to pay for it. We have got to absorb the 
cost of that in some other item of the program. The houses have 
been built; the cost has been incurred. 

Mr. Rirey. Let me ask this question. I have not figured it up— 
some of you mathematicians will have to do that—but you would have 
the same cost if these houses were liquidated in between 2 and 3 
years, if you had the cost of board and lodging that you would have 
to absorb. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Gartock. May I say that absorbing this item does not seem 
to be the major part of the problem. We are now talking about less 
than a million dollars out of a $416 million program. So the absorp- 
tion factor is fairly limited. 

Mr. Vearcu. We have two other questions. One, if this has been 
known since February 1951, why was it not made known oflicially to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress¢ And secondly, why do 
we use this procedure only at one base? Why not provide 100, 200— 
why pick a magic number—300 houses at all five bases under the same 
procedure, because these houses are estimated to have a 10-year life. 
There is no family housing available at Sidi Slimane. 

General Notp. We would like to respond to that, if we may, Mr. 
Chairman. I will ask General Hardin to answer that in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Rinry. Yes, we would like to have the engineers comment on 
that. 

General Harprx. There never was any intention, Mr. Chairman, to 
build any such facility as this at any of the other places. This is the 
headquarters of the district. It is also the headquarters of the archi- 
tect-engineer and the contractor’s organization. They have all re- 
cently been moved from scattered locations in Casablanca, to office 
space out here at this Nouaseur base. That is the only place where 
it was ever contemplated that the key people would have to have 
their families, in order to get the key people to go to Morocco. 








Mr. Vearcu. If you will excuse me, General, do you say that the 
headquarters of the Corps of Engineers in Morocco was in Nouaseur ? 

General Harprx. The headquarters of the Northeast District is at 
Nouaseur—the East Atlantic District. 

Mr. Vearcn. You are no longer located as Casablanca ? 

General Harprx. Oh, no. We moved out of there last October. 
I believe. 

General Notp. As soon as we could. 

General Harptx. We had to build a place for them to go first. 
That was true both of the architect engineer and the contractor and 
the district forces. 

Mr. Davis. Is there no substantial disagreement among anybody, 
then, but what this was a reasonable and proper thing to do, subjet 
of course, to the questions as to whether there ought not to have been 
more technical authorization for doing it ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; there is on my part, sir. I found out 
about this housing after it was under way. I should have known 
sooner and am subject to criticism for not knowing what General 
Hamilton had done. But I did not know the action he had taken 
and found out that this housing was being built after it was well under 
way. When we found out about it, we asked the Chief of Engineers 
not to build any more houses, or family housing under similar cir 
cumstances. The reason for that is one—oh, call it morale, if you 
want to, or one of policy. At Nouaseur we were going to have Air 
Force people. We were going to have some fairly senior officers 
there. It is a large depot. We will have to have some highly paid 
civilians and it is certainly not good for the morale of the officers and 
civilians and the airmen of the Air Force if they cannot have family 
housing when the construction agency, the contractors and the con 
tractors’ people do have it. 

We felt that aside from the fact that the item had not been spe 
cifically defended, although legally it was all right, and that it was 
a prerogative of the engineers to build what they think was needed 
in the way of construction camps, to handle a job, such as roads, and 
so forth, that still it was bad policy, and that it would create a bad 
situation where one class of people, of essentially the same stature 
in life, could get family housing and have their families there and 
another class could not. 

Mr. Rirny. Am I correct that the record shows that General Ham 
ilton agreed to it? 

General Myers. I think that is right; yes, sir, as an individual. 

Mr. Gartock. From our point of view the greatest problem is the 
one General Myers addresses himself to and that is that it is such a 
little chunk of such a big problem. Considering the magnitude of 
the family housing requirements of the Department in north Africa 
and in metropolitan France, to bite off such a little piece they may 
have made 100 families happy but we may be worse off collectively. 

In the bill that you will be considering next week, there is a request 
for $100 million worth of family housing at unspecified locations 
overseas. This area and metropoltan France would be the areas that 
I would expect would get most of it. So it is not that we are not 
interested, but when you go into this kind of thing, you usually go in 
with enough to do some ‘good instead of just for a few; you avoid 
having just a few of the top brass, civilian or military, or any particu- 
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lar group, living in family housing, if everyone else is being excluded. 

Mr. River. I am not defending the engineers. As I say, I have 
not made up my mind and shall not until I get all the facts. But 
these construction people and the engineers are going to move out 
some day and mivadtionts else will get those houses. I do not know 
that that would solve everybody’s problem, because they would still 
be a limited few. But as far as the usefulness of these houses to take 
care of units later, I do not see where they have too much kick on 
that. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Garnock. I would like to have the record show that so far as 
the houses themselves are concerned, I think it is an excellent approach 
to the solution of some of our f family housing problems in that area 
both as to cost and rapidity of construction. And when we get the 
$100 million for family housing—I hope we will get t it—instead of 
just having 100 here, we may w ell be ina position of having a substan- 
tially larger number of houses of this type in north Africa. That is 
a matter of timing, as to when they are going to be built. 

Mr. Ritry. Let me ask you this question. 

General Nold, do you put up any type of houses for construction 
workers in overseas bases where living quarters are not available? 

General Notp. Yes, we do. 

I was about to give you an example showing that this was not 
unique. 

I was called in the fall of 1949 to take a technical team to Okinawa 
toset up a construction program for the Army and the Air Force under 
General MacArthur, under a concurrent. agreement between the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and the Under Secretary of the Army. The 
Bureau of the Budget had no program. The funds had not been re- 
quested. It was a matter of setting up a program that it was 
practical to carry out, and to set up a schedule for the next few years 
that would be a guide to the appropriation of money. In the presen- 
tation, T made a showing that they had reached their limit unless cer- 
tain things were recognized; first, the construction contractor and the 
district engineer had to have an adequate administrative base or they 
could not function: second, they had to have sufficient allocation of 
housing in order to build up a supervisory force required to do the 
work. That was agreed to. 

Mr. Riney. Who agreed to that? 

General Notp. General MacArthur. Also, the Under Secretary, 
and that is the basis upon which that has proceeded, and quite sat- 
isfactorily at that time. We carried out their schedules with rea 
sonable efficiency and progress. 

There is the matter of the commanding general of the island being 
limited to administrative space. The line items had not yet been 

reached in the budget to build it for them. He would have liked to 
i ave traded places with the constructor, but that was not practical, if 
you wanted your program built on time. 

Mr. Rizxy. What provision, if any, was made for construction 
workers in Alaska and Canada and Greenland ? 

General Notp. In Alaska through the years there have been built 
some construction camps, first under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, and 
successively by lump-sum contractors. In some of those contracts pro- 
vision is made that upon the disposition of the construction camp, it 
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is either to serve the purposes of the military or for further con- 
struction by the lucky bidder on the next project. By the same token, 
provision is made for an allocation of the quarters there, some of which 
we built out of construction funds to serve the needs of the camp, and 
later turned over to the military with a suitable block allocated to the 
construction people to meet the requirements of the supervisory force. 
We could not get our people if that were not done. 

Mr. Rirry. Was that procedure followed in the other places 4 

General Notp. In Greenland, that is not so because that is seasonal 
work. 

Mr. Ritry. What do they live in, tents? 

General Noun. Tents in the first instance, and as they assemble 
the permanent-type buildings they move into those as rapidly as 
possible until they have enough to serve both themselves and the 
planned military strength. 

Mr. Rizey. The living quarters there are used by the engineers and 
the construction people and then by the using service afterwards / 

General Nop. Yes.* 

Mr. Ritey. They were authorized by somebody. 

General Nouip. Those were, yes, but the tents were not authorized 
by anybody. 

Mr. Ritey. There are one or two questions that IT would like to ask 
in regard to the Moroccan funding. 

Do you know whether or not any requests were made of the Air 
Force by the Office of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget for the 
type of buildings and the allocations in Morocco prior to November 
of 1951? 

Mr. Garnock. Without being able to cite a specific case, I am sure 
that it was a matter of discussion. We wanted to know where they 
were going to build and what they were going to build. 


FunpING or Moroccan Bases 
INFORMATION EXPECTED FOR APPORTION MENT OF FUNDS IN NOVEMBER 195! 


Mr. Rirey. The question in my mind is whether they were ever 
asked to stop and give this information prior to that time, or did in 
November 1951, you decide that the emergency as such was tempo 
rarily over at least and you would go ahead on an ordinary peace- 
time construction basis? 

Mr. Gartock. No: I do not think that is quite the situation. You 
will notice from the green lines on the chart that there was a longer 
period in which we were not in on the various problems, having ap- 
portioned all the money that had been appropriated. There wis 
nothing further we could contribute to the problem. As was testified 
here, the Air Force indicated by the fall of 1951 they realized they 
were going to have to say what they were going to do, and by thie 
time the reqeust came in November it was just 1 week short of 12 
months since they had first requested an apportionment of money 
and about 16 months since the request had first gone to the Congress. 
I think in our normal day-to-day dealings with any of the military 
departments within those limits of time we would expect them to 
know what they were going to build. 
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Mr. Ritey. The question that comes to my mind is this: We have 
testimony here over a long period of hearings that the engineers and 
the Air Force in the field, at least, did not know that the emergency 
program was over, I believe, until January of 1952. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Rinry. Now, I think that we ought to be cleared up on that— 
if this was an emergency program you were given the money on faith 
to go ahead and do something about it, but some notice should have 
been given that that program was at an end and these specifications 
would have to be furnished. 

Mr. Gartock. On that basis, acting on the November 14, 1951; re- 
quest, we did exactly that, because we apportioned what we were 
advised was suflicient money to carry them until they could give us 
a list: in other words, they were given notice when they got the $100,- 
000,000, that the next time that they came in we expected them to 
have the information. It is true that they did not. 

Mr. Ritzy. That is the position of the Defense Department, that 
in November, this urgency program was over. Your position was 
that you were going to give them enough money to run then until they 
justify the thing. 

Mr. Garnock. No, sir. I do not think that it had anything to do 
with urgency, because no matter how urgent the program is you are 
going to have to know what you are going to build before you can 
build it, and after 12 or 15 months I think it is only fair of us to ask 
an agency: What are you going to build, and where ; 

Mr. Ritey. For practically a year you had been advancing money 
without having a justification. 

Mr. Garvock. I cannot defend the record on that. The only thing 
that I can say is that we got into this collectively, and as you get fur- 
ther and further into some of these problems you do keep putting in 
and keeping the thing going, but you finally come to a place and say, 
“All right; we still agree that we ought to go ahead, but it is time that 
we get “down to facts, so what are we going to do’” We have gone 
through this in other areas. 

Mr. Riney. I was going to ask you in what other areas that same 
problem came up. 

Mr. Garnock. General Noid indicated that we got Okinawa 
straightened out. We had a meeting 2 or 5 years ago and laid out a 
long-term program in Alaska and vot a framework by which we could 

‘arry out the construction in Alaska. The same thing for Guam. 

Mr. River. They all started pretty much the same as this? 

Mr. Garrock. A lot of them started just about like this one. Some 
of those were started during World War II. There was a hiatus after 
that and it was a case of picking up again. On a program of this 
kind, all we were doing was buying material and equipment, and most 
of the next apportionment of funds went for equipment and material, 
but there would have been a base if we had not had additional money. 
As we move along, someone has to say that this is what we are going 
to build, because you cannot keep buying materials against so many 
thousands of square feet of space. You have to pretty soon say, “We 
are going to build these kind of buildings, and here is what we need 
them for.” 

96640—52—pt. 4 —36 
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Mr. Ritey. Would it be fair to sum it up like this: In these over 
seas bases apparently there was a possibility that a great emergency 
existed and a tremendous program was initiated and it was over and 
beyond the capacity of the then personnel to take care of it in an 
orderly manner, but it had to be done regardless ? 

Mr. Garvock. I think that is correct. 


HOUSING FOR FAMILIES OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Davis. I would like to ask a question oi: this specific item of 
housing at Nouasseur. General Myers, you testified that you felt that 
there were good reasons for not letting this set a precedent, and that 
is Why vou felt there was more involved than the matter of technical 
authorization for that housing? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Davis, Now, Mr. Garlock, you expressed a similar point of view 
when you mentioned the matter of morale, that this was too little to 
really be the solution of any problem, and yet in order to do that kind 
of a job for everybody it would take a lot of money. In this specific 

‘ase did it sift to you and through you and get up to Mr. Veatch here 
balan somebody put a thumb down and said, § ‘No; this is disallowed.” 

Mr. Gartock. We have had considerable discussion here about 
agreements, and I must say this is one place in which I was in on that 
kind of an agreement, because the houses were built when the first line- 
item justifications came in. They were well along before I ever heard 
of them. When you get so far along with the houses and have them 
already bought, paid for and shipped, whether or not you pay for them 
becomes a rather tough question to handle. The first I knew about it 
was when Mrs. Rosenberg came back and asked if we could build 
houses for the engineers why could we not build them for everybody 
else. 

General Myers. That is my answer, too; they were under way be- 
fore I knew about it. 

Mr. Davis. You had to give your approval before Mr. Garlock would 
see it; would you not ? 

General Myers. Yes: that is, for the request of funds; that is right. 

Mr. Davis. You would have to give some kind of technical approva! 
before Mr. Veatch could see it. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes; my only answer to that is, when it came to my 
office the houses were completed and being lived in, and as a matter 
of fact, they were paid for. 

Colonel Curtin. I would like to add a clarifying remark. 

The only reason those houses were spelled out and identified in the 
back-up material which we submitted to the Comptroller, and I assume 
was the source of the $785,000 figure related to the project, was because 
they had been under such extreme controversy during this period and 
we wanted to get into the record once and for all time that they were 
completed, and you will note in the spread sheet that the houses are 
shown in parentheses and a specific remark is made that the cos' 
related thereto was distributed back as a burden cost which was in 
consonance with the position taken by the Corps of Engineers, but 
that is the only reason they were included, because of their previous 
controversial nature. 
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Mr. Davis. They were built and paid for with Government funds. 
But all your decision on this does is to say that the Air Force is going 
to have to squeeze it out of some other thing other than get fresh money 
for it; is that what it means? 

Mr. Vearcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the significance of your decision ? 

Mr. Vearcu. Other than the occurrence of this housing requirement 

in line items that Colonel Curtin spoke to, nobody has ever heard 
oflicially of this program—unoflicially, yes. ‘The only question we 
raised is—and it is to the Air Force, not the Corps of Engineers— 
What is your authority and what is your justification for what has 
happened? Upon receipt of that information we can come into an- 
other discussion on this particular problem and decide what should 
bedone. Weare not, Mr. Davis, in this telling the Air Force to absorb 
this within another area of the country. We are only raising the ques- 
tion of authority. They have not chosen to come back to us at any 
time and discuss this. 

General Myers. May I say in eee to that, this was put in the 
program as a specific line item to get approval of the Congress and 
all the committees of Congress, which we did get, and then ‘submit it 
to the Bureau of the Budget for an apportionment request. I do not 
know what other authority we could get. 

Mr. Davis. Getting back to the broad problem again, aside from 
this matter of housing, which represents a case of misunderstanding 
among four agencies of the Government, we have had demonstrated 
here this afternoon and this morning the problem of misunderstand- 
ing, at least inefliciency, with respect to the funding of these projects 
in Morocco. 

Are you better off today than you were last November? Do you 
understand each other any better than you did last November on 
this thing’ I would like to have an expression from all four of 
you in answer to that question. 

General Myers. [can start it out. We are in complete understand- 
ing now on what the program is and where we stand, exactly what 
we can build, and are going to build under this program, which we 
did not have before. We know how much money we have and how 
much we need to complete the program based upon our present 
estimates, 

Mr. Davis. Are you perfectly clear now as to what Mr. Garlock, 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, expects you to submit to 
them in the way of new justifications for the money you are going to 
be needing until these projects are finished ? 

General Myers. Yes. 


Funpineg or Moroccan Prosecrs 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to furnish them that information 
without undue delay that will interfere with the construction program 
in north Africa? 

General Myers. I believe that we have a system set up now where 
that information will flow in. 
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Mr. Davis. Are you in a position to furnish to the Corps of Engi- 
neers the information that they will need so that they can pr oceed 
without any undue delay, and do you feel that they are now in a 
position to furnish to you the information that you will need in order 
that this funding can go along efficiently ? 

General Myers. Yes, I do; I feel as of now we have furnished the 
engineers the information that they need to proceed with the job. 
As time goes on, if the job changes, or additional information is 
needed, we are in a position to furnish it. IT understand that the cost- 
accounting system that has been set up in French Morocco is such 
that they are in a position to furnish us the cost information by line 
items that we will require to justify this program from time to time as 
we need more funds, justify it to the Secretary of Defense and the 
bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Davis. As of today then you can assure this subcommittee that 
you are in a position to handle the requests that will come to you 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget so that there need be no delay in the funding of money for 
north Africa ? 

General Myers. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And you would also say that as of today you have such 

an understanding with the Corps of Engineers as to what you are 
going to expect of them that will assure there will be no delay or 
misunderstanding ? 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. That takes care of one. Who wants to be the next? 

Mr. Gartock. If they can supply all that information I see no 
reason Why these projects should not move along like the great bulk 
of the projects go along—without any undue delay. 

Mr. Davis. The record shows that they have not in the past fur- 
nished that information to veu in accordance with your satisfaction. 
It shows that as recently as the last few weeks, almost days, they have 
not done it to your satisfaction. But you are satisfied that they are 
ina position to do that as of today: is that correct ? 

Mr. Garvock. It is my understanding that their program is firmed 
up to where they can now supply that information. The money is 
now available and when additional funds are available the next appor- 
tionment will be made. The details will be a solid enough basis upon 
which to release the money. 


ABILITY TO MAKE APPORTIONMENTS WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


Mr, Davis. Are you and the Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
a position where you can comply with section 1211 which in reality 
is a revision of what is known as section 3679, with respect to funds 
that will be appropriated to you in the next fiscal year, which directs 
you to make apportionments of appropriations within a certain num 
Ler of days after the money has been appropriated 

Mr. Gartock. T see no reason why we would be unable to. T would 
not want that to be construed that we would necessarily apportion 
everything appropriated within that number of days. The law does 
not say that. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a pesition to make clear and specific appor- 
tionments on the basis of projects or are the forms in such shape that 
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no one could be misled into thinking that you are working on a 
quarterly basis when the law gives you several other bases upon 
which you may work ? 

Mr. Garvock. The format on the release of money is one prescribed 
by Treasury regulations. The question is one that Mr. Schaub can 
probably speak to better than I. 

Mr. Davis. When I mentioned section 3679 I referred to certain 
days; and I expect to ask this same thing of the representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget. As I understand it, you have definite infor- 
mation to supply on your proposed allocations and allotments within 
a certain number of days after the act goes into effect ; do you not ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Am I correct that that has not been done with respect to 
this construction program, with respect to past appropriations / 

Mr. Garvock. Generally I believe it has. You are addressing your- 
self to the strict language of the law there, because when the first 151 
form goes in, whether it is for $1 or whether it is for the whole appro- 
priation, the letter of the law has been complied with. 

That just means, Congressman, that some positive action must be 
taken within that period to give the scope of the program that the 
agency can carry out. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask the gentleman of the Bureau of the Budget 
a question with respect to that. Do you feel that you have conformed 
to the specific language of the law, which says: 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall apportion each such appropria- 
tion and shall notify the ageney concerned of his action not later than 20 days 
before the beginning of the fiscal year for which the appropriation is available 
or not more than 30 days after the approval of the act by which such appro- 
priation is made available, whichever is later. 

Mr. Scuavs. Our records would indicate that we have. 

Mr. Davis. What about these forms you are using ? 

Mr. Scuavs. Let me clarify this quarterly business we talked about. 

Mr. Davis. That is just what I want to find out. It appears on the 
surface here, and I have distinctly gotten the impression, that while 
Congress has said there are to be several bases on which allotments are 
to be made that the forms have not been changed and the methods 
have not been changed. You are doing exactly the same thing you 
did before, and it is of no consequence that the Congress changed the 
language. 

Mr. Scuavs. Let me read this for you: 

Apportionments should reflect the best possible estimates of obligations to 
be incurred for each apportionment period. The entire amount should not be 
apportioned in the first quarter unless it is to be fully obligated then. If the 
appropriation is intended to provide funds for the entire year, the apportion- 
ment should usually provide for a rate of obligation which will avoid the neces- 
sity for a supplemental or deficiency appropriation. 

The instructions with respect to reserves, which in effect is what 
we are talking about in these no-year appropriations, are : 

In the case of accounts which do not expire at the end of the year, amounts 
not needed for obligation until subsequent years should be placed in reserve. 

Mr. Davis. What is the date of that instruction / 

Mr. Scuaun. March 2, 1951. 

Mr. Davis. What distribution is given to that / 
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Mr. Scuaus. These are the internal instructions of the Bureau of 
the Budget, our examiners’ handbook. But there are similar instruc 
tions which go to the agencies. 

Mr. Davis. What do you interpret that language to mean, if you 
can hang onto it and distribute it just about when you see fit to 
distribute it? That is what it looks like is being done. 

Mr. Scuavus. No. It depends entirely on this first statement here. 
Apportionments are related almost entirely to the program of the 
agency. They are supposed to reflect their rate of obligation and 
what their requirements are. It is not used to go counter to that. 

Mr. Davis. What do you think that language of the statute there 
means, then ? 

Mr. Scuavs. Our instructions comply with that language. To the 
extent possible the dates are met. I am sure that was the record 
here in this case of Morocco. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe I have been missing the boat all day here, but 
this schedule to me does not look like an apportionment was made 
within 30 days after the approval of the appropriation act. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. Our records showed that. The one on the 
14th was approved on the 27th. That was less than 30 days after the 
bill passed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. No. There was a bill of October 18, 1951. 

Mr. Gartock. That $102 million ? 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is what I am speaking of. That was more 
than 30 days after the Appropriation Act of October 18, 1951. 

Mr. Vearcu. All the money appropriated should be apportioned 
within that time? 

Mr. Davis. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Garnock. We went through that this morning. I certainly 
construe it, when you put it all on this form and account for it, to 
be that you have complied with the law, whether you put it on for 
release or just for apportionment. If that were not the case there 
would be no point in any reapportionment schedule. 

You remember, I said earlier in my discussion with you: “IT do not 
want it to be understood that we mean we are going to release al! 
the money within 30 days.” 

Mr. Vearcn. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartockx. The Form 131 for the Air Force construction pro 
gram was submitted on the 3ist of August 1951. It was approved 
by our office on the 6th of September 1951, and by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the 17th of September 1951, 

Mr. Donnetry. That is the apportionment form which started the 
beginning of the new fiscal year; is that not right ? 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That is prior to the enactment of these two appro 
priations acts, including October 18, 1951. 

Mr. Gartock. You remember our discussion this morning. Whe: 
these come in they go into the same appropriations act, and they 
add right on. 

I am stretching my legal talent to know whether or not that law 
means that every time there is an appropriation there has to be an 
action within 30 days. I do not think it says that. I think it says: 
“Once during the year you must do something.” 
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In this case it was submitted to us on the 31st of August, finally ap- 
roved.on the 17th of September. That is not within 30 days after the 
veginning of the year, but it is way less than 30 days after the bill 

passed, because it Is before the bill passed. 

Mr. Vearcu. Also, Mr. Donnelly, this was the fifth agency request 
in fiscal year 1952, the one which was approved on November 27. 
There were four prior to that. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You mean separate from Morocco ¢ 

Mr. Vearcnu. Separate from Morocco; yes. 

Mr. Davis, I do not think the Jaw is interpreted to mean that each 
individual project covered by the appropriations would be acted upon 
within a specified time. 

Mr. Garvock. In prior years, Mr. Davis, it is frequently drawn into 
the next fiscal vear before anybody was ready to obligate money on 
construction. When we had a small program it took longer. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. I want to finish up these questions, just to wind up that 
particular part. There seems to be some uncertainty as to just what 
the language of section 3679 as it applies to the day limitation on the 
apportionment of funds means. 

Getting back to our original question, when I asked for comments 
from each of the four groups represented, had you finished your 
comment ? 

Mr. Scuavus. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Then the Corps of Engineers remains. 

General Noip. T will ask General Hardin to answer that, since he is 
closer to the recent details than I am. 

General H. vrpwx. Mr. Chairman, so far as the understanding be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force is concerned, what 
General Myers has said I take no exception to. I would like to add 
a few things. 

Recently master plans have been firm. Line item requirements have 
been determined. 

I should like to point out that we should not go away with a mental 
attitude that this program is all nicely resolved, because at two stations 
detailed designs are only recently under way. We have difficulties at 
Boulhaut on account of the cost of runway construction, and founda- 
tion conditions. They are not completely resolved yet. 

At the fifth station, which is Djema Sahim, the real-estate prob- 
lem there is one of considerable magnitude, and is not resolved, in 
that the master plan requires a very much larger amount of French 
territory than had been initially acquired for the site. We have done 
really nothing there. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Now, so far as the funds are concerned, the funds are necessarily 
in a precarious position, because all the money we have to carry this 
work on has been made available to us in the amount of $255 million, 
approximately. As I stated earlier today, when that was given to us 
we estimated, as best I can recall, that it would carry us for 3 months. 
The field organizations, of course, are firmly informed that there is 
no more money to be had and they will have to plan their operations 
accordingly. 
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I should like to point out that that $255 million is not going to com- 

plete $255 million worth of construction simply because procurement 

and other things for the broad aspects of the program up to the $300 

million of authorization have taken place, and if we run out of money 

here on the 15th of August, which is my best guess at the moment, 

people will have to come home and the job will have to be shut down. 

There will be an end to what we can do with the money in hand, and : 

it will not be far off. q 
What the action of Congress will be on the appropriation of moneys 

for 19538, of course, is the key to that situation. 














REQUIREMENT FOR PRELIMINARY PLANS PRIOR TO APPORTIONMENT OF 
FUNDS 





I think, also, we cannot lose sight of the fact that rapid release of 
those funds is also a consideration of importance to us, because as it 
now stands the Bureau of the Budget will not release money unless 
we can present in our requests for apportionment at least the prelim- 
inary plans for the features to be undertaken, so that the working 
estimate can be defined in more than just an engineering estimate 
fashion. Whether that will be applied to this job I want to make a 
point of, because you cannot apply, in my opinion, the control on a 
foreign cost-plus situation which is keyed up to do a lot of work with 4 
American nationals over there that you can apply for a job in the ; 
United States which is going to be done by competitive bidding, where 
people can go home without much loss of effort and cost to the Govern- 
ment. 4 

Mr. Ritey. Who is negotiating for this additional land at Djema b 
Sahim? 1 

General Myers. General Old is, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is a function of the Air Force ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rmry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. General Hardin said something about  prelimiary 
plans. I am not aware of any such requirement so far as we are con- 
cerned. I am not aware that we have had any preliminary plans for 
quite some time in this construction program. We need to know 
whether they are going to build barracks or whether they are going 
to build something else; that they have some plans: yes. That is 
because I still say you cannot start building things until you have some 
plans. 

Mr. Rirey. I think it is very vital that we have a clear understand- 
ing of what the requirements are all down the line. Evidently there 
has been some misunderstanding with regard to that. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this, General Hardin: As of today do 
you feel that you are in a position to supply the kind of information 
which is being asked of you at these three levels in order to get release 
of the funds in an orderly fashion? 

General Harprn. I think so, Mr. Davis. That is with the qualifica- 
tion about this business of preliminary plans. 

Now, my understanding of this procedure is somewhat different 
from Mr. Garlock’s. Maybe I am misinformed, but under date of 
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August 14, 1951, in a memorandum from the Secretary of Defense to 
the Secretaries of the three services, paragraph A says: 

Fund will be apportioned in bulk for items which are either standard plans or 
preliminary drawings have been prepared. Requests for funds qualifying under 
these conditions should indicate quarterly fund requirements based on antici- 
pated obligation schedules. 

Mr. Scuaus. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Garvock. If you will read the full memorandum it sets forth 
certain provisions and when that information is available funds will 
be released. When you get down to paragraph d you will also find 
that when you are not able to qualify for the release of money under 
a, b, or c above: 

In those cases where the presentation to the Congress did not include a 
detailed list of the items contemplated, such a list will accompany the appor- 
tionment request, with appropriate indication of those items for which funds 
are not being requested. 

It does not say anything about plans, it says a list. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Let us get back on the record. 

Generally speaking, then, you are in a position to comply currently 
with the memorandum of August 14, 1951, signed by Mr. McNeil, the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense; is that correct? That is 
this one, General. 

General Harprn. Yes, sir; I have it here. Yes; we are in a posi- 
tion to comply with that, and I think we have been complying with 
it maybe to a greater degree than they intended that we comply 
with it. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask the gentleman from the Bureau of the Budget 
here, Have the refusals of apportionments and the delays that have 
been occasioned in the past been, in your opinion, because of failure of 
the Corps af Engineers to furnish the information which is detailed 
in Mr. McNeil’s memorandum of August 14/ 

Mr. Veatrcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuavr. I would like to say this, Mr. Davis, that normally we 
would like to see, and I think the committee would like to see plans 
developed when a construction program is submitted and when money 
is requested for release for construction. During the past 2 vears 
we have entered into, in the Defense Department, a tremendous ex- 
pansion in construction, and the planning facilities, or the design 
facilities were just not available. I think the Corps of Engineers 
will support that, that they can do just so much. We have waived the 
desire, particularly in overseas bases where it is impossible to de- 
velop designs or plans in advance of your authorizations. 

Mr. Garvock. I would like to come back to my point that I have 
made here about 100 times, we want to know what you are going to 
build, where are you going to build it, and what is your best estimate 
available of the cost. Whether that is the Corps of Engineers, G—4 
in the Army, the Air Force, or the Navy, it makes no difference, and 
we feel that they have to know those two things before they go ahead. 
We also understand on certain overseas bases they may say we have to 
start advance procurement while they are doing that, but that does not 
go on forever. This paper is an example of the kind of information 
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that comes to us supporting particularly a request for the release of 
funds. 

Mr. Davis. Does it boil down to this, that you ought to have insisted 
on that information before you let them get started 4 

Mr. Garnock. Unfortunately the answer is, “Yes, but.” Yes, we 
ought to have, it would have been a better construction program. Tt 
would not have met what was presented as a military problem during 
the succeeding several months, and the whole thing is a compromise 
between those two things, and I may say, on the basis of the discussions 
here, a rather unsatisfactory compromise for all concerned. We would 
have had a substantially better eProgram, I think from everybody's 
point of view if we had had thaf in the first place, and the sooner we 
get it the better the program will be, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ritey. This | indicating] is all you get? 

Mr. Garvock. That is typical of what we get. It will frequently 
carry the notation that the Department has plans and is ready to go. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) . 

General Myers. On the record. I said earlier that we were in a 
position to furnish all the information required. 


DIFFICULTY OF REPROGRAMING BETWEEN STATIONS AFTER FIRM BID 
INFORMATION HAS BEEN OBTAINED 


Looking at the letter of August 14, 1951, which has been referred 
to, and signed by Mr. McNeil, there are two things in there that make 
it very difficult for us to execute a program properly. We can do it. 


but it is, in my opinion, not the feasible way to do. One of them is 
this: 


It is desired that reprograming between stations be proposed to this office 
only after tirm bid information has been obtained. 

That would require before we got to use the money for one au 
thorized item that if we wanted to put it on another station that: we 
would have to actually have a contractor bid for the job and get that 
bid before we could go to the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
obtain authority to use the money. To me that is not a feasible way to 
handle it. 

The other one is that we could only make contract awards where 
the cost of any individual item does not exceed the budget estimate 
by more than 20 percent, and that is not a good provision, in my 
opinion. 

That is not a good provision, in my opinion, because the Chief of 
Engineers will lump several bid items in an invitation to bid. Maybe 
he will lump a guardhouse, a warehouse, and several other types of 
buildings in this one contract. If one of those items on that bid 
overruns the estimated cost by more than 20 percent, then we cannot 
accept that bid, or we have to alter that bid and go back and get 
approval. 

Mr. Ritry. Suppose the three items combined run less than 20 
percent ¢ 

General Myers. If this provision could be altered to that extent, 
where in a single bid there were included several items, it would help. 
But the way this is, if any single item in the bid estimate is going to 
cost more than 20 percent then we cannot award that contract. 
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Mr. Gartock. May I speak to that point, Mr. Chairman 4 

Mr. Riney. Yes. I would like to know for my own information why 
each individual bid would not be construed with a 20-percent variation. 

Mr. Garvock. In the first place, on having firm information that 
several things are going to be jacketed in a given station, before we 
start taking money away from it, that is the only way we can see where 
you would not just be shuffling your cards all the time, because unless 
you are going to have a savings, you cannot take it away. If you are 
going to start simultaneously, as the services indicate, and in a large 
number of places, each one has to have his own pocket of money and 
he must not have someone pulling it away from him without knowing 
about it. 

Now, for the second point: I would like to know in how many 
cases—General Nold is here for the Engineers—in how many cases 
have they had to come in on individual items where the bid was more 
than 20 percent above the latest estimate ¢ 

General Noto. We have some data on that, but do not have it here. 

Mr. Gartock. Has it been a substantial problem / 

General Noto. Yes. I will give you an example of one where we 
hada substantial bid with a grouping of a number of items. But gen- 
erally speaking it isa small item. You might have a pumping station, 
for example, that would cost $2,000 or $3,000. Let us suppose the con- 
tractor bids $4,000 on that particular item, out of $10 million. You 
have to hold up your acceptance of the bid until you come back to 
the Secretary to justify it. That has happened. 

Mr. Riney. You mean that you have to estimate each individual 
item under the present procedure so that it will not exceed 20 percent 
of the estimate / 

General Notp. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Even though you may have three or four items in one 
lump-sum bid ¢ 

General Noup. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gartock. That, sir, from our point of view is a rough approxi- 
mation of putting some controls on design standards without review- 
ing the designs. If you will go back to the records of this committee, 
vou will find that we have been called up here a considerable number 
of times for the designs in certain classes of buildings, and with 
all that being released to the field, it may cause a problem with these 
-mall items. 

Mr. Riney. I think that should be looked into, Mr. Garlock, becatse 
vou lose more by the delay than you would save otherwise. 

Mr. Garnock. [think it would cause a problem on small items where 
20 percent does not give you very much, but when you start getting 
items of $2 or $3 million, 20 percent is quite a margin. 

(Discussion off the reeord.) 

Mr. Ritey. I do think, Mr. Garlock, that that will bear looking 
into. If there are several items permitted within one lump-sum bid, 
it does not seem that they ought to throw out the whole bid just for 
some small item. 

Mr. Garvock. It is not a problem that has caused me a great deal 
of difficulty. We have cleared some of them. 

General Myers. We have some. 
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Mr. Turner. We have a lot of them that cause quite a bit of adminis 
trative difficulty. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MEMORANDUM ON PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES TO BE FOLLOWED WHEN 
REQUESTING AND USING CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Donneviy. Mr. Chairman, I understand General Myers wants 
to offer for the record in further answer to Mr. Davis’ question a copy 
of a memorandum dated September 21, 1951, for Mr. McNeil from 
Assistant Secretary Zuckert. That will be supplied in due time when 
the record reaches you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1951, 


Memorandum for Mr. McNeil 

Reference is made to your memorandum for the Secretary of the Air Force 
dated August 14, 1951, which outlines the principles and procedures to be fol- 
lowed by this Department when requesting and using construction funds. Ref- 
erence is also made to the recent supplementary discussions on this subject 
between members of this Department and your office. 

The Department of the Air Force is in full accord with your stated desire 
that any procedures designed to govern the apportionment of construction funds 
should giant the maximum delegation of responsibility to each of the military 
services in the administration of such funds. Further, it is desired to empha 
size the need for elimination of all unnecessary adniinistrative work involved 
in any apportionment procedures that are devised. Both of these objectives must 
receive prime consideration before apportionment procedures are prescribed if 
the Department of the Air Force is to get the large construction program, now 
pending before the Congress, in place when required by operational demands 

In general, the Department of the Air Force is in agreement with the princi 
ples and procedures outlined in your memorandum as further amplified by the 
referenced oral discussions with members of your staff. However, in the inter- 
est of eliminating time-consuming administrative details, the following com- 
ments and recommendations are submitted for consideration : 

1. Paragraph b of your memorandum requires separate submission of all 
requests for the apportionment of funds needed in the construction of medical 
facilities. This procedure is considered to be in conflict with the intent of your 
paragraph a, which states that funds will be apportioned in bulk for those items 
for which either standard plans or preliminary drawings have been prepared. 
The construction of Air Force medical facilities, in most instances, is a part of 
the base construction program and therefore preliminary drawings or standard 
plans for such facilities are drawn simultaneously with all other base require 
ments. Also the construction of medical facilities is normally accomplished by a 
contractor hired to construct all facilities included in the base construction con- 
tract. Complience with paragraph b will delay not only the construction of Air 
Force medical facilities, but all other urgent requirements included in the same 
base construction contract. 

2. Paragraph ¢ of your memorandum states that funds in support of com 
munity and recreational facilities will be made only in exceptional cases pending 
publication of Department of Defense policies in this regard and where urgent! 
requirements do exist for such facilities, request for apportionment of con- 
struction funds for such purposes will be submitted separately. The Depart 
ment of the Air Force considers all the community and recreational facilities 
requested in the fiscal year 1952 budget estimates as urgent requirements for 
support of troop morale, particularly in those isolated and desolate areas such 
as Iceland, French Morocco, Okinawa, and Alaska. This Department hs 
notified the Department of Defense of the urgency for establishment of approved 
policies in this regard in order to expedite the construction of these urgently 
needed morale facilities. Also, the construction of community and recreation: 
facilities is normally an integral part of the base construction program and 
therefore preliminary drawings or standard plans for such facilities are drawn 
simultaneously with all other base requirements. For this reason, and _ the 
reasons cited in the preceding paragraph, this Department desires to submit 
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construction requirements for he entire installation, as a single project, includ- 
ing medical and community and recreational facilities Where such facilities are 
part of the base construction program. 

3. Paragraph e of your Memorandum states that the initial apportionment 
for any one station will not exceed the appropriated amount for the station and 
any required overrun will be borne by application or more severe criteria, by 
underruns, or by deletion of parts or the whole of other facilities at the same 
station. It is believed that compliance with this principle will, of necessity, only 
increase the administrative workload of this Department and will require a 
greater number of discussions with your office and the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the resultant delay in final construction of those vitally needed facilities 
and accommodations. The fiscal year 1952 Air Force budget estimate for con- 
struction funds was prepared by applying an average zone of interior construc- 
tion cost per facility. Therefore the cost estimate for a particular installation 
as contained in the budget, does not reflect the true construction cost. For this 
reason it is anticipated that overruns will occur at some installations and com- 
pensating underruns will occur at other installations where actual costs fall 
below the normal average zone of interior cost. Compliance with the principle 
outlined in your paragraph e will prevent the Department of the Air Force 
from constructing those facilities considered most urgent, regardless of their 
location. It is anticipated that this situation will be found at those installations 
where actual construction costs exceed the normal average zone of interior 
costs. At this particular installation, the lowest priority facilities will be 
deleted in order that total construction costs will not exceed the amount esti- 
mated for the installation. However, the items so deleted may be considered of 
greater value to the Air Force than the construction of some facility at another 
location where estimated costs were below the average zone of interior costs. 

4. The procedure as prescribed by your memorandum requires the prepara- 
tion and submission of a completed Form 132, each time a construction project 
or group of construction projects reaches the stage where the apportionment of 
funds is required. It is requested that consideration be given to revising this 
prescribed procedure to provide for the requirement for preparation and sub- 
mission of Form 132 for a lump-sum amount prior to program clearance by 
your office. Such funds will only be obligated as authorized by your office 
in accordance with approved construction programs. It is the opinion of this 
Department that by adopting this recommended procedure, much time and 
administrative work will be saved within each of the military services and your 
office without sacrificing any of the desired controls. 

Under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, the Director of Budget is re- 
sponsible for the receipt of fund apportionments covering construction of Air 
Foree facilities and for allocation and monitoring of such funds to and within 
the using agencies. Within the Directorate of Budget, the Chief of the Military 
Requirements and Construction Division has and will continue to be designated 
as the individual charged with the responsibility for compliance with estab- 
lished principles and procedures pertaining to the use of construction funds. 
A review of all construction activities within the Air Force will continue to 
be the responsibility of the Directorate of Installations, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Matériel, to insure maximum economical use of construction funds. Also this 
agency has and will continue to maintain a construction priority list of items 
within each station, as well as a priority list of construction items between 
various Air Force stations. 

It is requested that the principles and procedures outlined in your memorandum 
be revised by incorporating the recommendations presented above. To comply 
with your principles and procedures, revised as recommended, no internal or- 
ganizational changes need be made within this Department. 

MUGENE M. ZuCKERT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


APPROPRIATIONS, APPORTIONMENT, OBLiGATions, COMMITMENTS, Ere. 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that there be inserted in 
the record at this point this chart showing appropriations, apportion- 
ments, obligations, commitments, allotments, and so forth, prepared 
jointly by the district engineer and by the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense ? 
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Mr. Rinrey. Without objection, it may be made a part of the record 


at this point. 
(The chart faces this page. ) 


Acrions TAKEN BY Bupoer BurEAv oN ews ATIONS, APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, APPORTTON MENTS, Evc. 


Mr. Donnetiy. May I also offer for the record at this time this 
record of authorization, appropriation, apportionment action in con- 
nection with construction of facilities in Morocco, prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is this document here. 

Mr. Rirxy. Without objection it may be placed in the record ; 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bupa@et, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 28, 1952 
Memorandum for: Mr. George Y. Harvey, House Appropriations Committee. 

In accordance with your request of “an 22, 1952, there it attached an extract 
of the records of the Bureau of the Budget relating to actions taken in connection 
with requests for authorization, appropriation and apportionment of funds fo 
construction of United States Air Force facilities in French Morocco. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Scuaur, 
Chief, Military Division. 
Record OF AUTHORIZATION, APPROPRIATION, AND APPORTIONMENT ACTION IN CON 
NECTION WitH CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES FOR THE UNITED States Arr Force 
IN FRENCH Morocco 
Authorization 


Prblic Law Public Law | Public Law 


ae 843,! SIst 910, Sist 254,? S2d 
Station Cong., Sent Cong., Jan. | Cong., Ser 
27, 1950 1, 1951 a, 1051 
Nouasseur $9. S55, 000 $31, 420, 000 RTS, GAL, GOK 
Cazes 40, 000 10 O00 
Rabat-Sale 1, 275, 200 7, 843, 000 5, 748, 804 
Khouribga 4, 595, 200 5, 523, 000 
Marrakech 4, $55, 200 3. 423. 000 
Meknes 1, 285, 200 6. 150, 000 
Bengnerir Bis, 59, 3SY, Sti 
Mechra Bel Keiri (now Borlhant) 22, 787, 40K 
“X”" Base (now El Djema Sahim) #2. 483, GO 
Sidi Slimane : ti, 276 SOK 
Area POL facilities 21, 282. 70% 
Total 22. 815, 800 4. 399, 000 296, 960 SU 
—73, SOY, SUt 


228, SAL, O04 


Total anthorization 


Public Law 843, Sist Cong $22, 815, 80 
*ublic Law 910, Slst Cong 4, 390, 001 
Public Law 155, 82d Cong__-_. 223, 361, O04 


300, S75, SUH 


rhe clavse, “inelyding construction authorized by law,” in Public Law 843, sist Cong., which refe 
to Public Law 703, 76th Cong., of July 2, 1940, has the effect of making the appropriation act of Publ 
Law 843, Slst Cong., constitute authorization for construction at certain of the locations justified for thi- 
appropriation. 
? Public Law 155, 82d Cong., Sept. 28, 1951: The justification was for a total] of $296,960,800 at 7 locations 
plus area POL facilities. This was offset by the amount of fiscal year 1951 funding in French Morocco, 
$73,599,800, to give the net new authorization required, $223,361,000. 
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Appropriation 
Public Law 843, 81st Cong., Sept. 27, 1950_-__--_-----_-_.----------- $22, 815, soo 
Public Law 911, 81st Cong., Jan. 6, 1951... -— 50, T84, O00 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1951_____- ides Bix 3 oe Bx yee ® _ 73,599, S00 
Public Law 179,’ 82d Cong., Oct. 18, 1951_____- he kh a Me 40, 000, 000 
Public Law 254, 82d Cong., Nov. 1, 1951___._-----_--_--_-- Sar y. Ue 138, 670, 000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1952......._..-------_- 5 gs asi tame Hus A RO Oe 
Tota: appropriation. = 2.221222 sca eae 252, 269, 800 


1Congress appropriated $102,300,000 for construction at 4 classified locations. Of this 
amount $40,000,000 was for French Morocco. 

* Does not include the reprograming of $6,000,000 of Publie Law 848, Sist Cong., funds 
referred to in note 9 under the schedule of appropriations. 


Apportionment 


Approved by the Bureau of 


Requested of the Bureau of the Budget the Budget 





Date Amount Date | Amount 
Nov. 28, 1950 '_. Sait 4 PuSO. a : Dec. 5, 1950 | baal 
Nov. 29, 1950 ?.._....... A $11, 400, 000 do $11, 400, 000 
Jan. 17, 1951 3 : | 50, 784,000 | Jan. 22, 1951 | 50, 784, 000 
Pe oe iia : | Apr. 25, 1951 | 
WARY O20D1 Ae nou wacnsict en ecead : 11,415,800 May 10,1951 | 11, 415, 800 
| 


599 





Subtotal, fiscal year 1951 





00 bv | 73, 590, SOO 


Nov, 26, 1951 ®_. ; : 100, 000,000 > Noy. 27,1951 100, 000, 000 


Feb, 28, 19527 cw : 22,500,000 Feb. 28, 1952 22, 500, 000 


52 *.. oF 18,831,000 Mar. 14, 1952 18, 831, 000 
Ws sce w : May 138, 1952 


Mar. 14, 19 
May 12, 19. 









May 5, 1952 1° # ad eeaeieenes 1, 200,000 | May 15, 1952 1, 100, 000 
May 13, 1952"! : ade 36, 139, 000 do 33, 077, 000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1952 : ; 178, 670, 000 
i | eae : = = ‘ 252, 260, 800 _ : 12 





! This request indicated that $3,324,200 of Public Law 843, Sist Cong., funds for the French Morocco 
program was being deferred in order to make funds available for higher priority projects. 

? The $11,400,000 of Public Law 843, SIst Cong., funds was requested for avdance planning, procurement 
of fuel storage and dispensing equipment, and mobilization of heavy construction equipment. 

3 Public Law 911, Sist Cong., funds. 

4 This request showed that previous borrowings, such as described in note 1 above, from Public Law 
843, SIst Cong., to permit initiation of certain priority projects in anticipation of enactment of Public Law 
911, 8Ist Cong., were being repaid from Public Law 91), 8Ist Cong., funds. 

5 The balance of the French Morocco portion of Public Law 843, sist Cong., funds were released. 

6 The $100,000,000 request transmitted by the Office of the Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) to the 
Bureau of the Budget reflected a $45,762,500 reduction in the Air Force request to the Comptroller. The 
Comptroller’s Office requested that the Air Force review the French Morocco program and present to his 
office the work accomplished with prior funds and the work proposed for accomplishment with the 1952 
funds before any further apportionments would be made. 

7 The Air Force informed the Comptroller's office by memorandum on February 28, that it was estimated 
that the $22,500,000 apportionment request would sustain the necessary operations until Mar. 15, 1952 
The Bureau of the Budget approved apportionment of these funds on an urgency basis with the under- 
standing that the funds would not be used to construct family housing, hospital, and community and recrea- 
tional facilities without prior approval in accordance with established procedures. It was also understood 
that clearance from the appropriate congressional committees was to be obtained for deviations from the 
program as originally presented. 

* The Office of the Comptroller, OSD, indicated that the items covered in this apportionment request 
were authorized, did not include family housing, hospital, or community and recreational facilities, and that 
no further apportionments would be requested until the Air Force obtained proper clearance from the 
congressional committees on those elements which depart from the original justification. The Bureau of 
the Budget approved apportionment on the basis of the foregoing information and the urgency of the funding 
requirements. 

* There was no apportionment for French Morocco in this request; however, material submitted with the 
request listed among other congressional clearances a clearance for the French Morocco reprograming 
This included the use of an additional $6,000,000 from Public Law 843, 81st Cong., to be applied to French 
Morocco from deletions. 

‘© The apportionment request of $1,200,000 was for a 75-bed hospital on a 150-bed chassis at Ben Guerir 
The Bureau of the Budget approved $1,100,000 for a 100-bed hospital on a 100-bed chassis with the under 


Footnotes continued on p. 574. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, the last thing on the record is the 
movement of this testimony. Yesterday’s testumony I gave to Mr. 
Turner of the Air Force. It has got to move through all four bodies 
before it is in print and we want to get it in print by the early part 
of next week. 

-Mr. Turner. I reviewed it for General Asensio and turned it over 
to Mr. Upton’s representative. 

Mr. Donnetty. He will have the responsibility of forwarding it 
through the Corps of Engineers, Office of Secretary of Defense, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Today’s testimony I shall tomorrow 
morning give to Mr. Garlock. He can handle it that way, so that 
this may be printed by the middle of next week. 

Mr. Rirry. Thank you, gentlemen. That concludes the hearing. 





standing that a coordinated medical facility construction program for French Morocco would be developed 
in the near future. 

The apportionment request for $36,139,000 was reduced by $3,062,000 for the following items: (1) Family 
housing. Nouaseur, $758,000; (2) hospital, Sidi Slimane, $1,000,000; (3) hospital, Nouaseur, $1,000,000; (4) 
medical facilities, Nouaseur, $135,000; and (5) a recreation building, Rabat-Sale, $168,000. Item 1 was not 
approved since the records of Bureau of the Budget do not show that a program for family housing in the 
area was ever authorized. Items 2, 3, and 4 were deferred for development of a complete, coordinated plan 
for medical facilities in the areas, and relationship of these facilities to that plan. Item 5 was deferred with- 
out prejudice as a community and recreation facility to be reviewed in accordance with established pro- 
cedures for items of this type. 

12 As of May 15, 1942. 
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APPENDIX 
The following documentation was submitted by the Atlas Con- 


structors in response to each of the specific allegations of criticism of 
the Morocean air base operation on which the committee held 
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A. Fatture or Arias Consrructrors To Compity WirH SPECIFICATIONS 
1, QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas permitted improper mixture of aggregate and asphalt, 
using two or three times more asphalt than the specifications called for; that there 
was an improper compaction of fill material, contrary to requirements of the 
specifications; that the runways constructed at Nouaseur had only 4 inches of 
asphalt concrete on a 2,000-foot end of the runway, and that the inner 7,000 feet 
length was constructed of only 3 inches of asphalt concrete, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Engineer Field Manual specifies that the minimum thickness of 
asphalt concrete runways designed for loads in excess of 60,000 pounds should be 
a minimum of 4 inches thick. (Wise, James, special assistant to Air Inspector 
General—before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee—pp. 726, 747, 753.) 


Response of Atlas 


It 1s alleged that there was two or three times more asphalt used in the mix 
than was called for. 

The attached exhibit shows that at Nouaseur 14,112 tons of asphalt were used 
in producing 240,696 tons of asphaltic concrete or an average of 6.50 pounds of 
asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate; at Sidi Slimane 14,035 tons of asphalt were 
used in producing 272,933 tons of asphaltic concrete or an average of 5.42 pounds 
of asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate. This results in an over-all average of 
5.80 pounds of asphalt per 100 pounds of aggregate as compared with the 12 to 
15 pounds alleged by Mr. Wise. The difference in quantities at the two locations 
is due to the difference in the quality of the aggregates. 

The quantity of asphalt to be used in the asphaltic concrete was always set by 
a representative of the district engineer and was automatically measured by a 
flowmeter. Hourly tests were made to see that the proper quantities of all ma- 
terials were being used. The introduction into the mix of two or three times more 
asphalt than specified as alleged by Mr. Wise would be easily detected by a visual 
inspection. 

It is alleged that there was improper compaction of fill material. 

Atlas purchased rollers for use in fill compaction as directed by the district 
engineer. This equipment was used and compaction done under the direction of 
the distriet engineer and his representatives and to their satisfaction. 

It is alleged that the runway at Nouaseur was constructed of asphalt pavement 
of lesser thickness than required by the Engineer Field Manual. 

Exhibit D-27-(a), sheets | and 2, statement C. B. Wuerteaberger, Asphalt Mix, 
March 31, 1952. 

2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the base course materia!s and mixes did not meet gradation 
requirements and that ‘‘some bleeding and perhaps rutting and shoving might 
be expected, particularly in areas of concentrated traffic’ (John Griffith, research 
engineer, Asphalt Institute, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee—p. 840). 


Response of Atlas 


Base course material was produced with the equipment purchased for that 
purpose in accordance with the directions of the district engineer. This material 
consisted of erusher-run aggregate and it was not intended that any but the 
maximum size be controlled. The material met the requirements set by the 
district engineer which were such as to make use of the local material and the 
equipment on hand. Additional equipment has recently been purchased to 
allow gradation. 

Asphalt mixes were set and periodically checked by a representative of the 
district engineer. Atlas had no part in the design, checking, or testing of mixes. 


3. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the amount of testing which was done by Atlas was not 
sufficient in volume to meet the standards of good construction practices (Griffith, 
p. 839). 

Response of Atlas 


Atlas is not required to make any tests. All tests are made by the district 
engineer or his representatives. 
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4. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas failed in many instances to follow the instructions of 
the representatives of the architect-engineer relative to compliance with speci- 
fications (Wise, James, p. 772; Harold Simmons, area engineer, Porter- Urquhart, 
p. 554, before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee). 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas has been instructed by the district engineer that in order to prevent 
confusion, all instructions to Atlas would be given by the district engineer or his 
designated representative. 

There is no direct relation between Atlas and the architect-engineer and in 
view of the above instructions, Atlas cannot accept instructions from the repre- 
sentatives of the architect-engineer. 


5. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas utilized an insufficient number of rollers in connection 
with the compaction of the asphalt runways, notwithstanding the fact that a 
sufficient number of rollers could have been rented from the French Publique 
Organization (Wise, p. 738). It was further alleged that Atlas utilized only one 
roller behind the laying machine when he should have used two or three rollers 
behind the laying machine, and it was stated that the guide specifications eppli- 
cable to the work spelled out the number of rollers to be used behind the laying 
machine and the details of their use (Griffith, pp. 889-852). 


Response of Atlas 


There was a total of twelve asphalt rollers on the work at the time of the 
above allegation. These rollers were sufficient to meet the rolling requirements 
set up by the district engineer. In adcition, it was found thet the rollers aveils! 
for rent from the French Publique Crganizstion did not meet require rents for 
weight and size. It was determined by the district engineer and the contractor 
that such additional rollers were not needed. 


6. QUESTION 


jn summary, the allegations are that because of the failure to meet standard 
construction requirements the runways, taxiways, and aprons at the two air bas 
(Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane) are not satisfactory, and will involve substantia! 
maintenance expense; that their unsatisfactory condition is demonstrated by 
several breaks in the apron at Nouasseur, and cracking in 2,000 feet of taxi-way 
at Sidi Slimane. 
Response of Atlas 


It is our opinion that the principal reason for any failures in the runways, taxi- 
ways and aprons is the lack of proper drainage. This drainage was not installed 
ahead of construction as would normally be done because of lack of plans and 
failure to provide rights-of-way for outlet ditches, which we understand wer: 
held up by the French. 

Construction of the Nouasseur operations apron began about June 6, 1951. 
and the asphalt binder course was completed about October 30, 1951.) Con- 
struction was accomplished during the period of the “crash program.’ Tue 
failure occurred during a test of the uncompleted surface with a 200-ton roller 
at a time when the subbase and base course were saturated due to unprecedeiited 
rains on the unfinished area. Atlas protested the use of the 200-ton roller on the 
unfinished surface at a time when the underlying material was in a saturated condi- 
tion, but the test was made anyway and the base failed. 

Due to lack of plans and despite Atlas’ repeated request for them, the drainage 
of the operations apron was not constructed in advance of the base course. Final 
drainage plans were received November 16, 1951 after the tests with the 200-ton 
roller were started. 

The base course material used was produced with the equipment purchased 
in accordance with the original instructions from the district engineer. The mate- 
rial used was inspected and approved by representatives of the district engineer. 
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The original requirements were modified by the district engineer to omit the 
prime coat on the base course under the asphalt binder course. Atlas was 
instructed by the district engineer to place asphalt binder. course only, and to 
place it as rapidly as possible in order to get the most area covered before rain. 

This resulted in a porous-mix binder course being left without prime coat 
under, or surface course over, to seal out water, and no drainage to convey rain- 
water away. Consequently, as a result of the unprecedented rains in early 
November, the base became saturated and failed under test. 


B. Property Accounts, CONTROLS, AND PROCEDURES 
1. QUESTION 


Mr. MacLean, field auditor of Army Audit Agency, on visit to central ware- 
house found that receiving reports were being typed from invoices and was told 
by Mr. Brogaw, Atlas purchasing agent, that tallies (physical checks of receipt 
of goods made by receiving clerks) were not being prepared. No more than 35 
to 40 tallies were prepared on approximately 1,000 local shipments (William J. 
Cassidy, resident auditor of Army Audit Agency, before Porter Hardy subeom- 
mittee deposition, pp. 6-7). 

Response of Atlas 


This allegation is completely incorrect. As shown in detail in the attached 
exhibits, tallv-in forms were not used in the early stages of local purchasing, but 
the genprally aecepted method of tallying by checking and working the delivery 
ticket Was used in lieu thereof. This system of expediency also caused, through 
iack of understanding on the part of Army Audit, the allegation that Atlas was 
preparing tally-ins from vendor’s invoices. Actually the supply department was 
preparing tally-ins on forms later reecived from checked delivery tickets earlier 
received. <A tally-in is a physical check of what is received, notwithstanding the 
shape and color of the paper used. 

Atlas inventory cards show nearly 100,000 different items of peculiar kind and 
description. It is impossible to have receiving checkers capable of recognizing 
and listing by proper nomenclature and stock number many items without 
reference to the vendor’s nomenclature and description. 

Exhibit D—-16—-(a)—Certificate, M. M. Smith, manager Supply Division, March 
31, 1982. 

Exhibit D-16-(b)—Sheets 1 and 2, certificate, Mary Tlouze, March 31, 1952. 


2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that stock records at the various projects were not up to date 
and could not be reconstructed since there had been no records of receipt of 
purchases, no such records having been maintained from February to June 1951. 
Cassidy deposition, pp. 50-51). 


Respanse of Atlas 


The attached exhibits show that although the stock records at some locations 
were not up to date, the basie information for their preparation is available. 
These records are being brought up to date as rapidly as possible, and mean- 
while, stock movements are being maintained on a current basis. There is no 
foundation for a statement that just because the information is not available in 
a certain form, therefore it does not exist. 

Exhibit D—-17—-(a)—Certifieate, M. M. Smith, receiving, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D—1!7-—(b)—-Sheets 1 through 8, certificate, Edgar G. Hull, receiving, 
March 30, 1952. 

Exhibit D-—17—(e)—Sheets 1 and 2, certificate, Harry B. Waldo, receiving, 
March 30, 1952. 

Exhibit D-17—-(d)—Sheets 1 and 2, certificate, dward .C. Wall, receiving, 
March 30, 1952. 

3. QUESTION 


Controls of inventory were either nonexistent or in vers poor condition, Atlas 
requisitions were prepared without adequate screening and many items marked 
not in stock were in stock. This was called to the attention of Atlas at meeting 
held in office of the district engineer January 2, 1952. Atlas representative stated 


that he would set up responsible sereening of requisitions but that he would not 
have good information on stock on hand until Mareh 15, 1952. (Michacl A. 
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Balwan, William A. Brewer, representing Hardy subcommittee before Lyndon 
Johnson subcommittee, pp. 975-977.) 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas admits without question that its supply department has been cause for 
serious concern from the beginning of the job. Enormous amounts of material 
were sent to the job before adequate personnel were admitted to French Morocco 
to handle, receive, check, tally, and warehouse them. This has caused a tre- 
mendous backlog of paper work which is only now being caught up. However, 
all data for such records exists and is being correlated as rapidly as our personne} 
can accomplish it. 

The attached exhibits show the results of the test* checks against inventory 
made by congressional investigators, which since they checked out 100 percent 
should not be cause for too much concern. 

Exhibit D-18—(a)—-Certificate, M. M. Smith, stock control, March 31, 1952. 


4. QUESTION 


Report of J. L. Rubin, Associate Regional Auditor, dated 7 August 1951, stated 
that with the exception of one installation, no short or damage reports had been 
prepared and at that installation such reports were prepared only during survey 
period (Colonel Harry E. Reed, Chief of Army Audit Ageney, before Lyndon 
Johnson Subcommittee, p. 1110). 


Response of Atlas 


The attached exhibits show that as of March 31, 1952, 1,364 over, short, or 
damage reports have been prepared since the inception of the job, the first one 
having been prepared on March 1, 1951, 13 months ago. 

Exhibit D-19-(a)—Certificate, M. M. Smith, over, short, and damage reports, 
March 31, 1952. 

See also exhibit D-20~-(a). 

5. QUESTION 


Allegations were made of pilferage of tools, equipment and materials in the 
staging area which is fenced on only two sides and protected by native guards 
(supervised by a few Americans) equipped only with whistles (Balwan-Brewer, 
pp. 1006-1007) 7 August 1951 report of J. L. Rubin attributes this condition to 
lack of sufficient personnel and presence of untrained personnel (Colonel Reed, 
p. 1111). 

Re sponse of Atlas 


By the exhibits attached hereto, it is shown that the basis for the alleged loss 
by pilferage was the loose, uninformed statements of Atlas minor employees 
guessing at a percentage of loss of which they had no actual information. 

In this project, the work was generally performed in areas such that pilferage 
was difficult except for small-sized items that could be concealed on a workman’s 
person. This applies particularly to hand tools which were of necessity furnished 
to native personnel. The construction materials of major cost such as lumber, 
steel, cement, and asphalt are of such bulk that pilferage is difficult and these 
items are unattractive for theft and disposal. Pilferage losses have generally 
been confined to tools and mechanical small parts. It is difficult to separate 
shortages by pilferage from shortages by breakage, damage, and losing. It is 
certain the loss by pilferage does not represent a very substantial sum of money. 

Exhibit D-20-(a)—Sheets 1 and 2, certificate, M. M. Smith, shorts and overs, 
March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-—20—-(b)—Certificate, Melvin D. Griffiths, shorts and overs, March 
31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-20-—(c)—Sheets 1 and 2, certificate, M. M. Smith, shorts and overs, 
March 31, 1952. 


C. TIMEKEEPING——CONDITIONS AT THE SITE 


1, QUESTION 


It was alleged that brassing in by workers (a system for checking in in the 
morning by use of brass disks) was not introduced until September 1, 1951, and 
except for a foreman’s report, no checking of men in the field in the morning or 
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afternoon was made by time checkers until December 15, 1951. It was stated 
that these controls were put into effect by Major Sandberg when he replaced 
Mr. Walker at Nouaseur. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 27-29.) 


Response by Atlas 


By attached exhibits it is shown that brassing was placed in effect in May 1951, 
and extended over the work as rapidly as brass tags could be secured. The window 
sheet system was in effect from the inception of the job until progressively replaced 
by the brassing system. The window sheet system is as accurate as the brassing 
system although more cumbersome when dealing with large numbers of employees, 
causing some window delay. 

Field time checking has*been in effect since the inception of the job in March 
1951, and has become progressively more effective. 

The use of foreman’s reports as a double check on timekeeping has been in effect 
since the inception of the job in March 1951. This accepted method of time 
checking is used by each of the contractor members of Atlas Constructors in other 
work and is the principal source of information for preparation of segregated labor 
cost accounts. 

Exhibit D—12-(a)—Certificate, C. E. King, office manager, timekeeping, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-—12-(b)—Sheets 1 through 4, certificate, D. L. Keneagy, brass, 
March 29, 1982. 

Exhibit D-12-(c)—Certificate, C. E. King, office manager, foreman’s cards, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-(d)—Sheets 1 through 3, statement, B. Ralston, acting chief 
auditor, time checking, March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12—(e)—Shbeets 1 through 4, certificate, D. L. Keneagy, timekeeping, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-12-—(f)—Sheets 1 through 15, certificate, C. E. King, field time 
checking, March 29, 1952 

2. QUESTION 





It was alleged that laxity of control over workmen at project has resulted in a 
high incidence of loafing, drinking, and sleeping during working hours. Due to 
this condition, Major Sandberg was compelled to fire 1,000 Arabs and several 
hundred Americans in 1 day. A Mr. Richardson, chief storekeeper at Nouaseur 
warehouse, held daily drinking parties, accepted gifts of gin and wine from 
personnel for changing their classifications and for placing five men on one 
Sunday payroll when in fact they had not worked. Time cards for these workers 
were signed by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Ames (Cassidy deposition, pp. 30-32). 


Response by Atlas 


On this job, as on any other large foreign job, there have been numerous cases 
of drinking and failure to work. The attached exhibit showing termination for 
these causes would indicate that Atlas has been diligent in taking the necessary 
steps to control such incidents. Progressively tighter job controls, timekeeping, 
and supervision have reduced the frequency of necessary discharge action. 

The termination of the urgent phase of the work in recent months has allowed 
Atlas to tighten up its controls, and reduced recruiting has allowed for more 
thorough and more selective screening of applicants. 

It is alleged that 1,000 Arabs and several hundred Americans were fired in 1 day 
by Major Sandberg because of loafing, drinking, and sleeping during working 
hours. 

Major Sandberg does not have the authority to fire or discharge Atlas personnel. 
The district engineer may order the discharge of the contractor’s personnel on good 
and sufficient reason. The only large-scale release of local employees occurred 
in early December 1951 when, due to a change in plans, and because of a reduction 
in the volume of work, the district engineer directed Atlas to reduce the local 
personnel at Nouasseur. 

As a result of this directive, approximately 900 local employees were laid off 
between December 2 and December 8, 1951. The largest single lay-off in 1 day 
was 245. 

During the month of December 1951, there were only 21 Americans discharged 
for all causes on the entire job—not just st Nouaseur. During the year from 
March 1951, through March 1952, ther» wes a total of 243 Americans discharged 
for all causes, with the largest number iu a single month being 37. 
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Mr. D. D. Richardson was arrested and convicted in connection with payroll 
irregularities. 

Mr. W. A. Ames was arrested and acquitted in connection with payroll irregu- 
larities. 

Exhibit D—-13~(a).—Sheets 1 through 6, H. E. Echols report on causes of 
termination, dated March 30, 1952. 


3. QUESTION 


Report of Atlas internal-audit department, dated January 29, 1952, stated that 
in various locations in staging areas, men supposed to be on duty were loafing, 
sleeping, playing cards, or not present on job. Director of office stated that 
report recommended that these men be fired but such action was not taken 
(Balwan-Brewer, pp. 963-965). 


Response by Allas 


This allegation is based on an incident which is thoroughly documented in the 
attached exhibits. In this incident, steps were taken as suggested by our Internal- 
Audit Section, and discharges made. Job Management has investigated all 
incidents reported by Internal Audit, and has acted in accordance with its best 
judgment, although not always following to the letter the suggestions of Internal 
Audit. The function of Internal Audit in such cases is to report to management. 
Management then acts in its best judgment and uses information from Internal 
Audit in its consideration of necessary action. 

Exhibit D-14—(a)—Statement C. E. King, office manager, firing, dated March 
31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-14—(b)—Statement T. J. Politis, assistant personnel manager, firing 
dated March 30, 1952. 





D. TERMINATION OF KEY PERSONNEL 
1. QUESTION 


It was alleged that five successive foreign business managers were employed 
by Atlas since commencement. of project. These include Mr. George Mever, 
Mr. Shipione, Mr. M. M. Smith, Mr. Echols, and Mr. Shaver. The persons 
holding this position and other high officials were discharged and declared surplus 
when they should have been terminated for incompetency, dereliction of duty, 
intoxication or other causes (Cassidy deposition, pp. 33-34). 


Response by Atlas 


As shown in detail by the attached exhibits, there have been only two foreign 
business managers employed by Atlas and not five. 

There is attached an exhibit which shows all employees who have been declared 
surplus to date. Atlas management is making a review of these cases, and should 
it be found that Job Management erred in any of its decisions respecting these 
cases, the necessary steps will be taken to correct them. 

Some ‘“‘trial and error’ organization and reorganization are necessary in the 
initiation and progress of a large project due to changes in time and volume 
schedules of the work, and changes in the directions of the contracting officer. 
These changes do not constitute termination for cause in the cases of all individuals 
involved. 

Exhibit D-15—(a)—Sheets 1 and 2 statement, E. G. Shaver, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-15-(b)—Sheets 1 and 2 statement, Earl F. Aiken, March 29, 1952. 


E. Cuarces THat PERSONNEL or AtLAs AccEPTED Kick-Backs AND ENGAGED 
IN CouiusIvE Practices Witu VENDORS TO DETRIMENT OF GOVERNMENT'S 
INTERESTS 

I. QUESTION 


Bartells, assistant superintendent of construction, sought a bribe from Meffre 
& Co., as a condition to receiving Government business. This attempt was re- 
ported to Mr. Cassidy by Colonel Meffre and Bartells was arrested and con- 
victed following payment by him of such bribe to Colonel] Meffre at a meeting 
arranged by Corps of Engineers Security Department and the French police. 
At Bartells’ hearing on August 5, 1951, one vendor signed an affidavit to the 
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effect that Germaine-Milan had paid a bribe to Bartells for business received 
from Atlas. Atlas continued to do business with Germaine-Milan subsequent 
to this date. Representatives of Army Audit Ageney questioned Atlas purchas- 
ing department personnel about receipt of commissions from vendors. Two of 
the five admitted such receipt and were dismissed. No further action was 
taken (Cassidy deposition, pp. 19-22). 


Response by Atlas 


Atlas is cognizant of the fact that Mr. Bartells was accused, tried and convicted. 

Atlas has no evidence that Germaine-Milan were criminally implicated in any 
dealing with Bartells. 

Atlas does have information that there was some confusion as to whether a 
Colonel Meffre (not a member of the firm of Meffre & Co.) represented the firm 
of Traveaux et Procedes Speciaux. Colonel Meffre claimed he represented them 
and they claim he did not. 

Atlas dismissed an employee named Bruno Friedlander for attempting to obtain 
a commission on Atlas purchases. 

Atlas has been diligent in stressing to vendors that no fees or commissions 
should be paid to any Atlas representative in order to get Atlas business. 

There has been one arrest and conviction in connection with irregularity in 
procurement—that of Alvin Bartelles, who was convicted and sentenced on charges 
of bribery. 

There had been one employee dismissal by Atlas in connection with irregularity 
in procurement—that of a local hire, Bruno Friedlander, for attempting to obtain 
a pay-off from a vendor. 

There has been one arrest and conviction in connection with irregularity in 
payrolls—that of D. D. Richardson whose conviction was not on charges of kick- 
backs or procurement irregularity as has been alleged. 

There has been one arrest and subsequent release in connection with irregularity 
in payrolls—that of W. A. Ames whose arrest was not on charges of kick-backs or 
procurement irregularity as has been alleged. 

The local purchasing agent at Casablanca, Joseph B. Banz, was arrested on 
January 25, 1952, on complaint of a subordinate emplovee. After the court had 
interviewed a number of persons, had taken depositions, and had examined the 
results of the investigations of the matter by the District Engineer Security 
Department and agents of the Congressional Investigating Committee, the Banz 
case was dismissed without trial on April 21, 1952, because no evidence was found 
indicating that Banz was guilty. 

Exhibit D-9—(a)—Certifieate, C. E. King, office manager, re Meffre, dated 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-9-(b)——Certifieate, T. L. Bragaw, purchasing commissions, dated 
March 29, 1952. 

See also exhibit D-6—-(a)—Earl F. Aiken, re Germaine-Milan, dated March 
29, 1952. 

See also exhibit D-S-(a)—Farl F. Aiken, re buying, dated March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit E-1—(a)—-Dismissal of information, No. 161, United States Consular 
Court, Morocco, April 21, 1952. 


‘ 2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that middleman named Kahill was used on purchases of bottled 
water from firm named Jony. A Mr. Hillman, in charge of supplies for Atlas, 
told the vendor to raise the purchase price of bottled water 10 percent to take 
care of a commission for Mr. Kahill. Involved in this conspiracy were Mr. 
Kahill, Mr. Hillman, and Mr. Marchetti, superintendent of camps for Atlas 
(Cassidy deposition, p. 24). 

Response by Allas 


It is true that the vendor of Jony water was paying Victor Kahill a commission. 
When this was brought to Atlas’ attention by the District Engineer Security 
Department, Atlas reclaimed this discount from the vendor to the benefit of the 
net, purchase cost in the saved amount of $2,149.85. A further contingent saving 
was achieved by an agreed unit-price reduction from 10 franes per bottle to 9 
franes per bottle. 

Exhibit D-10-(a)—Statement Earl F. Aiken, Jony water, dated March 29, 
1952. 
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3. QUESTION 


An Arab workman told Mr. Cassidy that local hires were required to pay 1,000 
franes to obtain jobs. Affidavits outlining this practice were taken from four 
Arabs in the presence of Mr. Mayeux and Mr. Pruhs of the Corps of Engineers 
and Mr. Cassidy. These affidavits were turned over to the Corps of Engineers 
Security Department with the names of Atlas employees involved. No further 
action was ever taken. It was also alleged that Atlas did not make good its 
promise to post signs in hiring halls and to have interpreters explain that payment 
for jobs was not necessary (Cassidy deposition, pp. 25-27). 


Response by Atlas 


There have been many unsubstantiated reports of the existence of this practice, 
and it is known to be quite common in Morocco. To combat this custom, Atlas, 
as early as August 1951, posted formal notices in Arabic, French, and English to 
the effect that the buying of jobs with Atlas is not necessary. See attached 
exhibits. More recently Atlas has initiated the use of a form to be signed by each 
new employee, wherein he states he knows it is not necessary to pay to obtain 
employment, nor has he done so. Further, Atlas periodically sends agents to the 
hiring halls with money to see whether or not they will be requested to pay for work 
to which they are assigned. 

Exhibit D-4-(a)—-Sheets 1 through 3, transmittal letter, J. J. Kestly, assistant 
project manager dated March 31, 1952, and “No Job Fee Bulletins’? dated 
August 27, 1951. 

Exhibit D-—4—(b)—-Arab hiring procedures, T. J. Politis, assistant personnel 
manager, dated March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-4—(c)—Checks on job buying, E. A. Schurman, chief of security, 
March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-4—(d)—Statement, H. E. Echols, assistant construction manager, 
Job Signs, March 31, 1952. 


F. Hosprrat ADMINISTRATION 
1. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas provided free medical attention at its hospital to 
both contractors’ emplovees and their dependents, although only the employees 
were entitled to free medical attention. A seale of charges should have been 
set up for dependents (Cassidy deposition, p. 954). 


Response hy Atlas 


By exhibits attached hereto, it is shown that charges were and are being made 
for medical treatment of employees’ dependents and that formal procedures have 
been established for such charges and the collection of such charges. The proce- 
dure that charges be made for medical attention to employees’ dependents was 
initiated by Atlas in August of 1951, so that no eriticism or refusal of reimburse- 
ment would be engendered by rendering of free service to emplovees’ dependents. 
The nature of local medical attention makes desirable an arrangement by which 
Atlas employees’ dependents have access to closely available medical services. 

Exhibit D-21-—(a)—-Sheets 1 through 7, statement, W. E. Echols, Medical Fees, 
March 30, 1952. 

Exhibit D-21—(b)—Statement, Earl F. Aiken, Medical Fees, March 29, 1952. 


2. QUESTION 
It was alleged that the hospital established by Atlas failed to maintain proper 
records, especially as to narcotic supplies and medical treatments (Cassidy depo- 


sition, p. 955). 
Response by Atlas 


It is admitted that the hospital established at the beginning of the project 
failed to maintain proper records due to Atlas’ inability to secure adequately trained 
personnel. This situation has been corrected and the records now are current 
and complete. 
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3. QUESTION 


It was alleged that after a period of time the hospital did not receive proper 
amounts of medical supplies, thus necessitating local purchases. The local 
medical supplies were different from those with which the American doctors were 
familiar and required different dosages. (Cassidy deposition, p. 956; Balwan- 
Brewer, p. 993.) 

Response by Atlas 


It is admitted that the procurement of medical supplies was slow at times but 
efforts have been made to correct this situation. 

American medicines are preferable due to strength, quality, and consistency. 
All medical requisitions must go to the district engineer for screening and in some 
cases the district engineer has procured the entire request from the Surgeon 
General. Recently requisitions have been returned to Atlas for Atlas’ procure- 
ment of all items except narcotics. Sufficient medical catalogs have now been 
sent to the job site and procurement has been speeded up. Efforts will be made 
to further improve this situation. 


G. INapEQquACY OF ConstRUCTION MertHops AND UssE or Excess LABorR 
1. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas did not erect prefabricated huts properly, and that 
the concrete foundations for the Dallas huts were inadequate (Balwan-Brewer, 
p. 950). 

Response by Atlas 


The attached exhibits detail the assembly methods used for erection of more 
than 2,200 (not 100 as testified by Balwan and Brewer) Dallas huts. Atlas 
has erected these huts properly. The use of wooden shims for leveling purposes 
is quite standard. As stated in the exhibits, the wooden shims will last as long 
as the wooden substructure of the Dallas huts. 

Exhibit D-22-—(a)—Sheets 1 and 2, statement, A. W. Campbell, chief engineer, 
March 31, 1952. 

2. QUESTION 


Plumbing work at the airman’s quarters Sidi Slimane was unsatisfactory, 
basically because of lack of proper type of plumbing fittings, and that the fittings 
were welded together. Ultimately it was necessary to replace with better plumb- 
ing (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 956-957). 


Response by Atlas 


The plumbing work at Sidi Slimane leaves much to be desired as outlined in 
detail in the attached exhibit. Here, again, is a case of do what must be done 
with what is available to meet difficult deadlines. The plumbing in question 
was pieced together with material at hand or immediately procurable, admittedly, 
but the important point is that it did work and was ready when needed. Also, 
it is noted in the exhibit that much of it has not been replaced, because the 
plumbing, as originally installed, is functioning. 

Exhibit D-23—(a)—Statement, A. W. Campbell, chief engineer, March 31, 1952. 


3. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas employed an excessive number of men on the job as 
plumbers in connection with the POL work, and that these men were not qualified, 
and that the POL work could have been completed in a much shorter time and 
with less men (Connolly, pp. 783-786). It was further alleged that James Ander- 
son, Atlas superintendent for POL was not qualified for his job, all of his previous 
experience having been as a carpenter and a concrete-form builder (Joseph Con- 
nolly, unemployed now, was with Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, before Lyndon 
Johnson subcommittee, p. 784). 


Response by Atlas 


Atlas did have an excess number of men on the job as plumbers and pipeliners. 
These men were on the job at the direction of the district engineer because it 
was contemplated that Atlas would do the crash program work on cross-country 
pipelines and pumphouses. Negotiations between the district engineer and the 
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French mission delayed this operation for months with it finally being directed 
by the district engineer that the work be done by French contractors. Atlas 
requested permission to release these men. (See exhibit D-13-(a) but such 
permission was not granted. These men were utilized in other work.) 

Atlas believes James Anderson to be fully qualified to do the work assigned 
a cg evidence of the affidavits of his superiors attached as exhibits D—24-(b) 
and (c 

Exhibit D-24-(a)—Statement, J. T. Love, project manager, Anderson’s 
qualifications, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-24—(b)—Statement, J. T. Love, Anderson’s ability, March 31, 1952. 

Exhibit D-24—(c)—Statement, D. J. Prentice, superintendent utilities, Ander- 
son’s ability, March 31, 1952. Also see exhibit D—13-(a). 


4. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the safety record of Atlas Constructors was very bad and 
that 49,733 man days due to accidents have been lost. It was further alleged 
that there were continued violations of the Corps of Engineers’ safety regulations 
with regard to the handling of dynamite, notwithstanding specific directives from 
the office of the district engineer (Balwan- Brewer, pp. 999-1001). 


Response by Atlas 


The attached exhibit gives a comparison of Atlas’ safety record with data 
compiled by the National Safety Council and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the construction industry. The comparison is very favorable to 
Atlas. There is no basis for the statement that Atlas’ safety record is very bad 
or even bad. 

Atlas follows customary good practices in regard to the handling of dynamite, 
and to date there have been no injuries in connection with the use of dynamite 
and explosives. 

Exhibit D-25-(a)—Sheets 1 and 2 statement, H. E. Echols, safety record, 
March 31, 1952. 


H. PayMent or Excessive Prices ror Loca, PURCHASES AND SERVICES 
1. QUESTION 


It was charged that local vendor, Levi Sousson, cornered the market on type 
of cable required by Atlas and sold such cable to Atlas at prices 40 to 50 percent 
above market price. On subsequent purchases, the overcharge by Levi Sousson 
ranged from 200 to 300 percent. It was assumed that there was a leak from the 
Atlas engineering office or from Nouaseur project that Atlas anticipated making 
such purchases (William J. Cassidy, resident auditor of Army Audit Agency, 
before Hardy subcommittee, deposition, pp. 11-14). 


Response of Atlas 


Atlas bought cable from Levi Sousson during the crash programs because that 
vendor was the only source of electric cable which could supply the quantities 
required within the time limit imposed by the crash programs. Other local 
sources were exhausted by Atlas before Sousson cable was purchased, and de- 
livery from the United States was impossible, even with airlift, because of copper 
shortage and allocations. The district engineer was advised of the situation 
regarding the supply difficulties and the prices demanded by Sousson, and with 
full cognizance of the situation, he approved all purchases from Sousson. Any 
other course would have meant serious delays in the housing of troops. Under 
the circumstances, normal prices and normal markets for these items were non- 
existent. On later purchases where longer delivery time could be accommodated, 
purchases of electric cable have been made on evaluation of competitive bids. 


2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that floor panels and tent frames were purchased from Germaine- 
Milan who was high bidder and that in an allocation of the order a larger number 
was allocated to this company rather than to the lower bidders. It was charged 
that all required floor panels could have been obtained from the three lower 
bidders and that Germaine-Milan was given subcontract for footings when it was 
known that he was a middleman and would have to subcontract the work (Cassidy 
deposition, pp. 15-18). 
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Response of Atlas 


Please see the attached exhibits for a complete explanation of these allegations 
and a justification of the allocation of the delivery requirement among all the 
bidders. 

The three lower bidders could not supply the entire purchase requirement within 
the necessary delivery time which necessitated allocation to the higher bidder of 
the quantities beyond the lower bidders’ production capacity. 

Germaine-Milan did not construct any footings or foundations under a sub- 
contract with Atlas. 

Exhibit D-6—(a)—Statement by Earl F. Aiken, controller, tent-frame purchases, 
March 29, 1952. 

Exhibit D-6-(b)—Statement, A. W. Campbell, chief engineer, tent-floor foot- 
ings, March 31, 1952. 

3. QUESTION 


It was charged that eggs were purchased in large quantities by Atlas at prices 
as high as 15 franes per egg at a time when personnel in Mr. Cassidy’s office were 


paying 12 franes per egg on retail purchases (Cassidy deposition, p. 5). 
?esponse of Allas 


The attached exhibit reports in detail the cost of every egg purchased by Atlas 
in Morocco from the ineeption of the job to the present, and shows purchases were 
made from 8.60 franes each to 15.75 franes each depending upon the season of the 
year. A retail market survey made on March 23, 1952, revealed eggs of various 
sizes and qualities simultaneously selling at prices varying from 8 franes each to 
22.50 franes each. Atlas regularly purchases large fresh eggs with minimum 
weight per 1,000 eggs specified. It is not known what size, weight, and quality 
eggs were priced by Mr. Cassidy in his egg cost study. 

Exhibit D-7-(a)—-Sheets 1 and 2, statement Earl F. Aiken, controller, dated 
March 29, 1952, 

4. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Atlas failed to seek or obtain discounts on local purchases 
although vendors were giving 10 percent discounts to French purchasers on any 
purchases they made (Cassidy deposition, pp. 5-6). 


Response of Atlas 


The attached exhibit ‘shows that local vendors were notified by Atlas that 
Atlas desired that proposal be made with a stated discount, 

Some bids received showed a discount, some bids were net. In the evaluation 
of bids, the stated discount, if any, was subtracted from the gross price in com- 
paring these bids with net price bids. Purchases were made on the basis of net 
comparisons. 

Many purchases were for net bid prices, however, a review of our purchase 
order files finds hundreds of orders with discounts ranging from 5 to 30 percent. 
These discounts being commonly in the 10 to 15 percent range. 

Exhibit D—&—(a)—Sheets 1 through 17, statement Earl F. Aiken, discount 
solicitation, March 29, 1952. 

I. PROCUREMENT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES IN NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF ATLAS 
1. SPECIFICATIONS 
A. QUESTION 

It was alleged that vendors were permitted to determine the specifications 
from which Atlas would purchase its material and equipment, thus ignoring the 
function of the Atlas engineering department in the development of specifica- 
tions. (John W. Leahy, departmental engineer, Atlas Constructors, New York 
(Mareh 7-August 3, 1951)—ecurrently with Frederick Snare Corp.—before 
Lyndon Johnson, subecontractor—pp. 900-902, 911-913.) 


Response of Atlas 


The reference is to the purchase of autos, trucks, fork lifts, concrete trucks, 
medical supplies, graders, tractors, compressors, shovels and draglines, spare 
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parts, and office equipment and supplies of standard manufacture, and commonly 
termed ‘off-the-shelf items.” Specifications for these standard or off-the-shelf 
items should not be confused with items specifically manufactured to purchaser’s 
specifications. 

The engineering department of Atlas is not responsible for determining the 
specifications by which the manufacturer is building his product. 

The engineering department, when requested to do so by the procurement 
director, evaluates the comparative products offered on the basis of job require- 
ments according to vendor’s own product which has vendor’s own specifications. 
For example, if we were going to buy pick-up trucks, we compare makes of com- 
parable value such as Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, ete. But we do not write speci- 
fications for them. 

13. QUESTION 


Due to changes in specifications brought about by vendors, the specifications 
became restrictive to the point of setting up sole source of supply. (Leahy, p. 904.) 


Response of Atlas 


From his testimony, Mr. Leahy is referring to fork lifts. See Exhibit D-29- 
(a) cable CASAE 497, dated June 18, 1951, Casablanca purchase request. 

Excerpt: “Ten fork lifts, 5-ton capacity, pneumatic tires, 60-inch adjustable 
fingers for lifts up to 10 feet.” 

The above are the specifications or more appropriately ‘‘minimum job require- 
ments’’ as sent to Atlas, New York, for procurement by cable and later confirmed 
by district engineer’s approved job-site requisition. Requests for quotations 
were sent to the following vendors: 

Bond Industrial Equipment Co., New York City. 

The Ross Carrier Co., Ine., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Hyster Co., New York City. 

Mellhany Equipment Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Contractors Trading & Equipment Corp., New York City. 

The five bids were tabulated on an Abstract of Bids, Which were then evaluated 
and signed by the following: 

A buyer 

The procurement director 

An authorized representative of the district engineer 
“Approved in behalf of the United States.” 

The purchase order was awarded on lowest price meeting most nearly job require- 
ments, and with signed approval of the distriet engineer. ; 

There was only a total of 16 fork lifts purchased by Atlas, New York, up to 
the time of Mr. Leahy’s termination of August 3, 1951. There has been a total 
of only 61 (not 80 on one order) fork lifts purchased through March 15, 1952, 
by Atlas, New York. The first order was issued on July 7, 1951, and the last 
one on December 18, 1951. : 

Atlas’ New York engineering department sereened the bids on the 10 fork 
lifts as indicated by memo dated July 11, 1951, and submitted as an exhibit 
hereto. 

Exhibit D-29-(b)—-Memo, John W,. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, fork lifts, July 
11, 1951. , 

This exhibit indicates that proposals under vendor’s specifications do not 
become restrictive to the point of setting up a sole source of supply. 

Mr. Rice asked during Mr. John W. Leahy’s testimony if a fork lift needs to 
be crated to be shipped. 

Actually no fork lifts were ever erated as is shown by exhibits following: 

There is no question about excess expenditures on the part of Atlas in crating 
fork lifts as no fork lifts were ever crated. 

Exhibit D-29-(a)—Cable CASAE 497, dated June 18, 1951, Casablanca 
purchase request. 

Exhibit D-20—-(b)——-Memo, John W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, fork lifts, July 
11, 1951. , , 

Exhibit D-29-—(e)—Statement, Cyril A. Millson, lieutenant colonel, Trans- 
portation Corps, Mareh 28, 1952 

Exhibit D—29-(d)—Statement, James Gorman, Atlas dockman, March 28. 
1952. 

Exhibit D-29-(e)—Statement, Arthur R. Seaman, Dade Bros. field supervisor, 
March 28, 1952 

Atlas Engineers, New York office had no function of design in the case of items 
to be specially manufactured. They received designs and specifications from 
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Casablanca after approval by the district engineer. We know of no instance in 
which vendors have changed this type of specification. 

Vendors submit proposals listing their specifications; Atlas evaluates each bid 
as to job requirements. 

Leahy testifies, “A piece of equipment with 150-horsepower engine, 157-inch 
wheel base, and 6.25 something tire.” 

We state that this is not confining. 

As an example of this: Requisition N Y-865, approved by the district engineer 
and dated Mav 12, 1951, covered 41 each flatrack trucks. — 

Invitations for bids were sent out for these trucks to nine vendors who sub- 
mitted proposals on standard manufactured items. 

Purchase Order No. 1368, approved by the district engineer, was issued on June 
6, 1951, for the above trucks, after Mr. Leahy had screened and rewritten the 
original requisition; had accepted the vendors’ own specifications and had recom- 
mended its acceptance: and he had issued a request for change order to substitute 
the type of axle. 

Award was made on low price to the vendor most nearly meeting job require- 
ments upon approval of the district engineer. 

The above represents a typical example of procedure, handling and procure- 
ment. 

Exhibit D-29—(f)—Requisition for 41 trucks, May 12, 1951. 

Exhibit D-29-(g)—-Memo, J. W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, trucks, June 7, 1951. 

Exhibit D-29-(h)—Memo, J. W. Leahy to R. G. Sherfey, change order, June 
26, 1951. 

C. QUESTION 


It was alleged that an administrative clerk in charge of the control desk revised 
specifications prepared by the engineering department although this person lacked 
qualifications for such purpose. (Leahy, pp. 893-900.) 


Response of Atlas 


The person at the control desk did not change specifications, but had to request 
changes on requisitions as to form, nomenclature, and extract from requisitions 
proprietary and mandatory items of Army procurement as is customary under 
Armed Service Procurement Regulations. All requisitions, before bid invitation 
and all purchase orders, before actual procurement, had to be approved by the 
business manager and/or the procurement director and also approved by the 
district engineer before vendor was awarded an order. Also, Mr. Leahy fails 
to point out that the business manager dealt with the procurement director and 
that it was the duty of the procurement director and the business manager to 
accept responsibility that Atlas (New York) act in conformity with established 
Atlas and Army Purchase procedures. 

The attached affidavits (D-30-(a) and (b)) refute completely the testimony 
of Mr. Leahy that the specifications of the electrical and petroleum, oil, lubri- 
cants departments were revised by the person in charge of the control desk. 

Exhibit D-30-(a)—Statement, Wm. H. Stewart, electrical engineer, March 
24, 1952. 

Exhibit D-30—(b)—Statement, C. W. Meloney, petroleum, oil, lubricants engi- 
neer, March 24, 1952. 

D. QUESTION 


It was alleged that a buyer in the purchasing department called vendors to 
furnish specifications on conerete trucks that Atlas was required to purchase. 
Leahy, pp. 905-906.) 
Response of Atlas 


In his testimony Leahy refers to the purchase of 30 transit mixer trucks, re- 
quested for purchase by Cable CB-380-B, dated June 4, 1951, and requisition 
CBX-1110. Mr. Leahy’s allegation refers to concrete trucks. By this he means 
trucks to be used to transport transit mixers being purchased on vendor’s specifi- 
cations; the order was for 39 transit mixers to be mounted on appropriate trucks. 
It was necessary therefore, since the number of manufacturers of transit mixers 
is limited, and all makes of transit-mix machines will not fit on every truck, to 
determine from each manufacturer what types of truck were appropriate for his 
mixer. 

Atlas solicited bids and received proposals on transit mixers from six reputable 
manufacturers. 
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Award was made on purchase order 1407 for the mixers, from a district engineer 
approved requisition, and an approval of the ultimate procurement by district 
engineer as meeting job requirements. 

he vendor of purchase order 1407 recommended five different makes of trucks 
which would satisfy the mounting requirements of his transit mixer. 

Atlas solicited bids on five reeommended appropriate trucks from five reputable 
vendors and made an award on the basis of low bid on purchase order 1413. 

The requisition for trucks, and purchase order 1413 for trueks, had written 
approval of the district engineer for purchase, indicating that he was satisfied that 
the equipment met job requirements. 


E. QUESTION 


It was alleged that a great deal of equipment and material purchased did not 
conform to specifications and that there was indication that such materials could 
not be used without material alteration (Leahy, p. 934). 


Response of Alias 


Atlas Constructors only purchase upon approved requisition by the district 
engineer based upon plans and specifications approved by him. 

The district engineer approves, in writing, our purchase order before it is 
forwarded to the successful bidder. We do not have a record of any purchase 
requiring substantial alteration. 


F. QUESTION 


It was alleged that specifications were ignored in the procurement of steel 
hangar from Pacific Iron & tteel Co. (Leahy, pp. 871-878.) It was further 
alleged that competition was eliminated; that the contract was let on a square- 
foot basis as against lump-sum or tonnage basis; that such pricing was unortho- 
dox; and that this requirement could have been met from sources located on the 
east coast. (Leahy, pp. 879, 917, 919.) 


Response of Atlas 


On June 1, 1951, Mr. Lester Bozarth, representative of the district engineer, 
by written directive, ordered Atlas to obtain bids on a 6-plane hangar based on 
plans and specifications prepared by the architect-engineer. 

Proposals were received from: 

Pacific Tron & Steel, $938,052 f. o. b. Los Angeles, 

Luria Engineering Co., $963,000 f. 0. b. Bethlehem, Pa. 

United States Steel Export, $978,000 f. o. b. Ambridge, Pa. 
The Pacific Iron & Steel bid was for a complete 6-plane hangar as per the plans 
and specifications of the architect-engineer. The bids of Luria Fngineering Co. 
and the United States Steel Fxport were for the structural frame only of a 6-plane 
hangar as per plans and specifications of the architect-engineer. 

Award was made to Pacific Tron & Steel on their bid of $938,052 which was not 
onlv low bid but included materials not included in the second and third bids. 

The purchase was made on a lump-sum basis, not as Mr. Leahy alleges on a 
square-foot basis. ; 

These proposals were received during a period of time when Mr. Leahy was not 
in the New York office and award was made to the low bidder and approved by 
the district engineer. 

Two bids were from firms located near the east coast. 

Transportation of the hangar purchased from Pacific Iron & Steel will be made 
by water from Los Angeles, trans-Pacifie and Mediterranean to Casablanca as 
arranged by the Transportation Corps of the United States Army. Evaluation of 
Pacific Iron & Steel purchase price, plus arranged transportation, compared with 
the rail to Atlantic seaboard and trans-Atlantie to Casablanea added to either of 
the other bidders, indicates the purchase from Pacific [ron & Steel to be still at 
the lowest total cost. 

Exhibit D-33-(a)—Letter, district engineer to architect-engineer, hangar plans 
and bids, May 31, 1951. 

Exhibit D-33-—(b)—-Cablegram, district engineer, Casablanea to district engi- 
neer, New York, authority, July 23, 1951. 

Exhibit D-33—(c)—Letter, district engineer to Atlas, approval of purchase, July 
31, 1951. 
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G. QUESTION 


It was alleged that a requisition came to the New York office for 80 fork lifts 
without any specification as to use and the fork lifts were purchased on the vendor’s 
specifications. It was also alleged that this was an excessive order and that the 
fork lifts were crated for shipment although such procedure was unnecessary and 
expensive. (Leahy, pp. 908-911.) 


Response of Atlas 
The above question was fully answered by question I. 1. b. above. 


2. PrRocUREMENT IN Excess OF REQUIREMENTS 
It was alleged that Mr. Sherfey, Atlas procurement director, ignored a directive 
of the district engineer to reduce by 11 the number of fuel storage tanks on order. 
(Leahy, pp. 884-891.) 
Response of Atlas 


Atlas did not receive a directive to reduce the number of fuel tanks on order. 

fequisitions specifying numbers and kinds of tanks were directed and approved 
by the district engineer on January 25, 1951; March 14, 1951; April 27, 1951; 
May 25, 1951; June 7, 1951; July 12, 1951. 

Purchase orders were written and approved by the distriet engineer on February 
14, 1951; May 4, 1951; May 22, 1951; June 7, 1951; June 8, 1951; June 27, 1951; 
July 2, 1951; July 27, 1951. 

A letter (PU A—67) dated May 2, 1951, addressed to PUSOM (Porter-Urquhart, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill) was issued by the district engineer directing them to 
prepare a new tank list. An information copy of this letter was sent to Atlas. 
This letter referred to gallon storage requirements only and not to number of tanks 
required. This was not a directive to Atlas to do anything. 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, subcontractors to PUSOM, did prepare and 
forward to Atlas through the district engineer a revised tank list which was 
received by Atlas July 20, 1951. 


J. ALLEGATIONS RESPECTING LIEUTENANT COLONEL AND Mrs. HASEMAN 
1. QUESTION 


It was alleged that Mrs. Haseman advised her husband that the stakes for the 
adjacent house in the headquarters housing were being located too close to their 
house; that Colonel Haseman had the project redesigned to space houses 50 feet 
rather than 25 feet apart with resulting additional costs in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. (R. 1070-1071—before Lyndon Johnson subcommittee.) 


Response by Atlas 


Atlas was furnished a plan by the district engineer by which to build the hous- 
ing project referred to and had nothing to do with the question as to how far 
apart it was desired that the individual houses be placed. 


2. QUESTION 


It was alleged that the Haseman house has rubber-back flooring instead of 
the rubber-tile flooring which was laid in the other houses; that the former resulted 


in approximately $2,000 additional cost (Cassidy deposition, 36-388 before Hardy 
subcommittee; R. 1068 of Lyndon Johnson subcommittee). 
Response by Atlas 
The floor covering which was placed in the Haseman house was purchased and 
laid in accordance with a directive from the district engineer and Atlas did as 
directed without question. 
3. QUESTION 


It was alleged that a 30,000-gallon water tank was used to provide water for 


the Haseman house, and generators provided to furnish light (R. 1072). 
Re $ ponse by Atlas 
A water tank was installed with the approval of the district engineer. It 
provided water for construetion purposes as wel! as for the Haseman house, 
which was the first house occupied. 
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Generators were installed with the approval of the district engineer. They 
provided power and light for construction purposes as well as for the Haseman 


house, which was the first house occupied. 
4. QUESTION 
It was alleged that an Atlas construction employee was a baby-sitter for the 
Haseman family and received overtime pay therefor. 
Re 8 PONSé by Atlas 


Since no name, time, date or name of who made the allegation is given, Atlas 
is not in a position to know about or investigate. 

If Atlas is given information regarding the allegation, an investigation 
made and a report submitted. 
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20, the Nouasseur 
project produced 47,096 tons of asphaltic conerete, utilizing 2,995.72 tons of 
asphalt During this period some of the area was tacked wit aterial « 
than S80 100 penetration asphalt The percentage of asphalt incorporated into 
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Exuipir D-16—(a) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1982, 
CERTIFICATE 


In answer to the allegation that Atlas Constructors prepared receiving reports 
from invoices and no more than 30 or 40 tallies were prepared on approximately 
one thousand local shipments, the Contractor has reviewed his records and finds 
that tallies have been prepared on local purchases in the majority of deliveries 
made to the Contractor by local vendors. 

The use of the Vendor’s Shipping Ticket, which in the majority of firms is the 
same form used in the preparation of their invoice in the tallying-in of materials, 
is common practice on most construction jobs. The receiving clerk used the 
vendor’s ticket as the rough work copy checking in the items as they are tallied 
in the receiving dock. This document is then forwarded to their clerical section 
where a formal tally-in is typed from the work copy. 

The rush in deliveries of materials purchased locally to the Contractor during 
the earlier operations beginning in March and continuing through June was such 
that with the limited staff available for the operation it was necessary that any 
expedient available be emploved in order that materials would have some check- 
in prior to their being consigned to stock or shipped to other projects. There 
was not at any time a complete Jack of tally-in of materials as stated, but rather 
the use of a prepared vendor’s form in lieu of an actual hand tally on materials. 

In the few instances when project expediters or emplovees were allowed to 
accompany members of the purchasing organization in the selection of goods 
available in the local market, these materials were taken directly to the projects. 
However, in each case, a signature was obtained on the face of the vender’s 
shipping document, certifying to the receipt of the material and later acting as 
the work copy of a tally-in. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of one page. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) M. M. Smith, 
M. M. Smiru, 
Manager, Supply Division. 





Exuisir D-—16—(b) 


CasaBLANCA, FreNcH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


I the undersigned Mary Illouze, Citizen of France, born in Casablanca, Novem- 
ber 14, 1923, Address: 24 Rue de Briev, Casablanca, French Morocco, University 
Graduated (Law Degree from Lycee College, Casablanca), state the following: 

I was hired on March 9, 1951 by the Atlas Constructors Joint Venture as 
Secretary-Interpreter assigned to Supply Division performing the below mentioned 
duties: 

Setting Records and Logs of Requisitions and Purchases (Stateside and Local 
Purchases). 

Taking care of all translating documents from French into English sent to 
attention: Supply until arrival of stateside personnel then I was assigned to 
tequisition Control. 

The first requisitions were written on Atlas letterhead paper until Field Requi- 
sition Forms were available. Each requisition was given a CASA Number upon 
approval of the Corps of Engineers then registered in the Local Purchase Requi- 
sition’s Log, copies of these requisitions were distributed to all concerned. 

Every CASA Requisition had its own folder, a delivery ticket from the local 
vendors was attached to the requisition concerned and filed in the prover manner 
in the requisition control files. The Purchase Orders were filed separately in the 
Purchasing Agent's office. 

Every requisition was checked against the delivery receipt which was signed 
by the person who picked up the material. When delivery tickets were not 
signed the person using this material was contacted and signed receipt for material. 

The Invoices were checked against the signed delivery tickets in order to avoid 
diserepancies, CASA numbers were registered in the Invoices and sent to Ac- 
counting Department for final payment. 
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The above-mentioned operations ended temporarily approximately on May 
16th, 1951, when the Army Audit Ageney sealed our files at Pomona Maroe 
Warehouse. Then I was assigned on special duty to check each requisition 
against the vendor’s receipts as they were written in French. After completion 
of these duties I went back to Requisition Control’s office upon demand of my 
supervisor who was already moved in the Central Warehouse, Ain Sebaa. ; 

I remained in Requisition Control, Ain Sebaa until such tin e as I was trans- 
ferred to Equipment Division, Staging Area upon my personal request due to 
illness. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of two pages. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) Mary Illouze 
Mary ILLouze, 


Exursir D-17—(a) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1982. 
CERTIFICATE 


The allegation that stock record cards of the various projects were not up to 
date and could not be reeconstrueted since there were no previous records of 
receipts of purchases no such records having been maintained from February to 
June 1951: z 

The Contractor has reviewed his records and find that in the central account 
all receipts of local purchases were brought up to date by middle August. How- 
ever, actual receiving records had been prepared and maintained on local pur- 
chases from the beginning of the Purchasing Department operations. Records 
of all the project purchasing, the majority of which was petty cash, was covered 
by proper receiving reports, and these records are available in the Contractor’s 
files. A statement that the accounts of the various projects could not be recon- 
structed is erroneous since the Contractor still has records of their total receipts 
either from stateside deliveries or local purchasing and these accounts could be 
reconstructed. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of one page. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) M. M. Smith, 
. M. M. Smiru, 
Manager, Supply Division. 





(Exutsir D—17—(b) 
CERTIFICATE 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 380, 1952. 

My name is Edgar G. Hull, Badge #11301. I was engaged by Atlas Con- 
structors on 28 March 1951 in the capacity of Chief Storekeeper. My experience 
in Storekeeping includes 13 years with the Department of Water and Power of 
the City of Los Angeles, California, from 1929 December to November 1942; one 
year with Douglas Aircraft Company on foreign contract in Eritrea, East Africa; 
three vears with Bechtel Corporation in Saudi Arabia, and several short jobs in 
the United States with various companies between foreign contracts. I feel that 
I am fully qualified to perform the duties of Chief Storekeeper. 

I arrived in Casablanea under contract of one year to Atlas Constructors on 
1 April 1951. I was immediately put to work at the Staging Area with Mr. 
Archie Eads who was then in charge of the Staging Area, Supply Department. 
Approximately five days later, Mr. Eads was transferred to another location and 
I took charge of the Staging Area. 

At that time there were no other American employees in the Supply Depart- 
ment at the Staging Area. Approximately one month later, Mr. Jack Ellis, 
American Storekeeper, was assigned to the Staging Area and shortly thereafter 
Mr. T. 8. Fowell replaced Mr. Hillegas. Then within a few days Mr. Geo. 
Mattiee, Senior Clerk, was assigned to the Staging Area. 

At the time that Mr. Fads left and I took charge of the Staging Area, no 
SOP for the Supply Department had becn written by or approved by the Corps 
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of Engineers, and so I was foreed to set up procedures in conformity with normal 
warehousing practices in use in the United States. 

As insufficient American personnel was available for Stores work at that time, 
I was foreed to use local help who knew nothing of American methods, nomen- 
clature or usages. Therefore it was necessary to educate and train the local 
personnel during which period errors were made that it was physically impossible 
for me to check and eliminate. 

My understanding at that time was that all records were to be kept at Central 
Warehouse and I initiated paper work on that basis with what forms that were 
available. Tally-in forms were not available in the first part of April 1951, but 
used pads of paper showing receiving data, pertinent information, such as pur- 
chase order number, permit number, USCE number, ship, local bill of lading on 
which the items were transmitted from dockside, quantity and condition and 
component parts of items. Later, when tally-in forms were available, all of the 
above information was put on these forms. In each case the above tallies were 
accompanied by a eopy of New York Receiving and Inspection Reports which 
had been attaehed to the shipment. 

All boxes, bales, crates and individual pieces of equipment were item checked 
and shortages, overages or damages noted. 

After each ship from which I had received cargo, had finished discharging, I 
had a reconcilliation made of all LBL’s on which,I had received cargo from dock- 
side, with Superintendent of Docks office. I feel certain that no cargo was ever 
dispatched from dock-side to the Staging Area that was not received by me and 
my crew. 

At the time I took charge of the Staging Area, no issue slips were available. 
Issues were made and recorded on any paper available. A ‘Standard’? Machine 
Issue Ticket was made available during the latter part of April and from then on 
all issues were recorded on this form and signed for by the person receiving 
material or equipment. Copies of all issues, either on pads of paper or on Machine 
Issue Tickets were forwarded to Record Section of Central Warehouse. Machine 
Issue Tickets are made in 5 copies, one of which remained in the office of the 
Staging Area, Supply Department, until the time J left. 

On 5 July 1951, I was transferred to Nouasseur as Chief Storekeeper. There I 
followed the same policies and procedures that had been established in the Staging 
Area. I concentrated on bringing up to date the records available at that location, 

On 28 July 1951 I was transferred to Direct of Camps office at Casablanca for 
the express purpose of bringing up to date and maintaining complete records of all 
receivings and issues made by Camps Department warehouses of which there are 
three, handling all materials, equipment and refrigerated items used in all camps of 
Atlas Corstructors in Morocco. 

It is my duty now to supervise the entire record system of all materials and 
equipment used in Camps Department activities of Atlas Constructors in Morocco, 
This ineludes the receiving data, checking same, vouchering of papers, trans- 
mitting 2 copies of same to Central Warehouse document assembly, one copy to 

teceiving Storekeeper, one copy to Card Record posters where posting takes 
place. Also my section receives copies of all ‘Requisitions to purchase’’ made by 
Camps Department and records same to Stock Record Cards showing items and 
amount requisitioned. Later when purchase orders are assigned for purchases, 
these are recorded to Stock Record Cards. Issues are made by use of Standard 
Machine Issue Ticket and these issues are posted to Stock Record Cards thereby 
maintaining a perpetual inventory. An inventory is made once a month and all 
Stock Record Cards are reconciled. 

It is my belief that the Corps of Engineers representatives did not visit or 
check any of the activities that I had charge of before September 1951. 

Since September 1951, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Baron of the Corps of Engineers 
have made several checks and both men have expressed complete satisfaction 
with the method of Stock Record keeping. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of three pages. All informa- 
tion contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

Epear G, Hui 
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Exuisir D-17-(e) 
CERTIFICATE 


CASABLANCA, FReNcH Morocco, 
March 30, 1952. 

My name is Harry B. Waldo, Age 63. I was Chief Storekeeper for J. H. 
Pomeroy and Company on an ECA contract in Korea for one year. I was 
supervisor of Storage for the same corporation on a Navy contract in Guam for 
approximately two years. I was Storekeeper for the Douglas Aircraft Corpora- 
tion with the Eritrean contract, East Africa, for approximately 18 months. 
For ten years prior to that I was with the Los Angeles Board of Education, hand- 
ling general stores maintenance, inventory, ete. 

I was employed by Atlas Constructors on February 14,1951. My first assign- 
ment after arrival in Casablanca was locating and procuring yellow headlights 
to replace sealed beam headlights on vehicles and equipment due to arrive on 
the S/S CITRUS PACKER, so that materials could be transported from the 
docks to the Staging Area. 

On February 21 I was informed by Mr. Hillman, then Superintendent of Supply, 
that I was to be in charge of Central Warehouse and to perform all duties con- 
nected with receiving, storage, distribution and issue pertaining thereto, and to 
spend the balance of the week cleaning the Warehouse and making layout for 
allocation of space. 

The S/S CITRUS PACKER, principal cargo mobile equipment, arrived Feb- 
ruary 23. I worked dockside Saturday night, February 23, checking receiving 
of mobile equipment. 

No forms were available, so receiving was accomplished on tablet paper. 
Duplicate copies were made. Receiving consisted of recording the name of the 
ship on which materials were received, permit number, type of equipment, serial 
number or numbers, USCE number (installed by New York office), and all 
other pertinent data. 

On Monday, February 25, we received the first shipment of cargo from the 
S/S CITRUS PACKER, consigned to Central Warehouse. All cargo from this 
ship was received by myself and Mr. C. Batchelder, Corps of Engineers Account- 
able Property Officer. Mr. Batchelder expressed his approval of the methods 
of recording, receiving, and issue we were using at the time. As no forms were 
available, receiving records were made on tablet paper in original and two copies. 

WDSD’s were received for early ships, but no New York Receiving and In- 
spection Reports, so we had no information as to contents of packing cases. 
Dade Brothers’ packing lists, attached to packing cases, when not missing on 
arrival, did not contain definite information as to contents. 

Mr. George Mason, Mr. C, Batchelder, and myself received the first airlift ship- 
ment the first week of March, 

Until the arrival of tally forms the latter part of April, all receiving was accom- 
plished on tablet paper. Tally was made by aetual physical count of contents of 
each packing case, crate, etc., received, with careful attention as to nomenclature 
and deseription of same, Serial numbers of all equipment were also recorded, 
and before issue, USCE numbers were assigned, Tallies were made in original 
and three copies, and issues were made in the same manner, and signature of 
receiver was obtained. 

The first local hire employees were engaged approximately 1 March, at which 
time accountability records were started, Mr. Joe Valenza being in charge of *‘B” 
property and equipment, and myself in charge of all Stateside ‘“‘C” property 
records. 

Complete records of all receiving, storage and issue, supported by appropriate 
paper, were maintained. Receiving and Inspection Reports; Over, Short & Dam- 
age Reports; and all pertinent papers were originated in Central Warehouse offices, 
and copies of same were dispatched to the New York offices. 

Local purchase “‘C”’ property records were maintained by the Local Purchasing 
Department. 

Mr. H. 8. Thomas arrived in Casablanca approximately 20 March and was 
given the title and duties of Accountable Property Officer. On 5 April all records 
maintained by myself until that date were officially turned over to Mr. Thomas. 

I was transferred to Pomona-Maroe Warehouse 11 June 1951, and up to the 
time of my transfer I maintained a complete record of all receiving, storage, and 
issues made at the Central Warehouse. From 11 June 1951 to present date I have 
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been in charge, as Chief Storekeeper, of Camps Department, Pomona-Maroc 
Warehouse, and maintain supervision over Simpa-Maroe Warehouse. 

From date of transfer to present date, inspection of stock, and records (in charge 
of Mr. Ed Hull, Camps Accountability Officer) have been made at regular inter- 
vals, for Corps of Engineers representatives. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of two pages. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 

Harry B. Watpo. 





Exuipsit D-17—(d) 
CERTIFICATE 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 30, 1952. 

My name is Edward C. Wall, Age 38. For the last 17 vears T have been 
engaged in material handling work. I have been employed by Sears Roebuck 
and Company, Contractors, Pacific Naval Air Bases, Port Hueneme, California, 
and Morrison-Knudsen-Peter Kiewit, Gram. My present employment with 
with Atlas Constructors marks my third CPFF contract. I have completed two 
employment contracts with the above concern. 

I was hired by Atlas Constructors as a Chief Storekeeper and arrived in Casa- 
blanca on April 22, 1951. I reported to Mr. M. M. Smith, Foreign Business 
Manager who in turn assigned me to Mr. Ed Hillman, Chief of Supply. Mr. 
Hillman showed me their stock record section forms that were then used in re- 
ceiving and issuing. After a two day briefing I was assigned to Sidi Slimane, 
Project No. 2, as Chief Storekeeper. 

I reported to Mr. J. T. Love, Project Manager at Sidi Slimane who showed me 
the supply department. The warehouse consisted of a 24’ x 32’ tent at the main 
truck entrance tothe camp. This tent, which had wooden sides, was used to store 
tools and other small items that could be pilfered. At all times this tent was either 
locked or there was a responsible employee in attendance. At that time, Supply 
Department had one American Storekeeper and one local hire employee who 
worked out of this warehouse. At the time of my arrival both of these men had 
been on the job approximately three weeks. 

I immediately made a check of records kept, and found that the Storekeeper 
had maintained receipt and issue slips of material that had been received during 
the time he was in charge, and also receipts of material received since the incep- 
tion of the job, »’ ith had been approximately 30 days prior to my arrival. Many 
of the early receipts were nothing more than pieces of bond paper, signed by the 
Office Manager or a Superintendent. I immediately started a tally-in register 
starting at 200 series in order that we could keep a current series of receipts and 
still be able to pick up the early receipts and prepare them on the approved tally-in 
sheets. It took approximately two weeks to complete this operation which brought 
all material received records up to date. 

The stock record cards reflected receipts, but were not referenced to the in- 
coming document. Issues were shown only as to the man’s name who drew the 
material. From this information we were able to tie-in all previous receipts to 
the tally-in register and use the standard register machlIne (Whiz) which had in 
the meantime arrived. 

During this period, we did not store any material other than a few spare parts 
and small tools in this tent warehouse. All other material was delivered direct 
to the job site and used at once to build the camp and have it ready for additional 
personnel due to arrive. 

I requested additional! help to take care of the increased volume of material 
arriving at the project. I was told by Casablanca that they also were flooded 
by increased volume of incoming material and would supply us with more help 
as soon as possible. We received one additional Storekeeper in the first part of 
June. Asa result, the one Storekeeper and myself worked 12 to 14 hours a day, 
7 days a week in order to keep up with the receiving. The local hire prepared 
the tally-in sheets, registered them end took care of issues and stock records. 
During this period, the construction department worked 13 days and then 1 day 
off. On the day that the construction department did not work, and equipment 
was not running, physical inventories were taken on all mobile equipment, 
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These inventories were checked against ‘“B’’ property stock cards to determine 
their accuracy. Up to this point construction material was being used on the job 
as fast as it was received, and were unable to stockpile. 

About the first of June, a warehouse was constructed and the adjoining area 
fenced. By this time the initial rush had slowed, and we were in a position to 
stockpile the material. Complete receiving, issues and stock records were main- 
tained during the entire period. Complete inventories were made on all rolling 
stock once a month. 

By the first part of November, we received enough help to revamp all “B” 
property stock records and were in the process of checking “C’’ property cards 
when the warehouse, which had been constructed in June, burned. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of 2 pages. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Epwarp C. Watt. 


Exuipir D-18—(a) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


In answer to Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Brewer’s testimony in which it has been 
alleged that controls of inventory were nonexistent or in poor condition, both 
of these gentlemen made a review of the stock record cards which control the 
inventory, both in General Supplies and Spare Parts. 

At that time they were shown the systems set up by the Contractor for the 
posting of back orders and were asked to select at random cards to test stocks on 
hand. These test checks against inventory resulted in 100 percent of the items 
checked being in stock as recorded. 

The allegation that Atlas requisitions were prepared without adequate screening 
and many items marked ‘‘NIS’’ were in stock, again both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Brewer made careful review of the Requisition Control Section and were shown 
the processes the Contractor employs to screen requisitions against stocks on hand. 

At the time of their visit, a new section had been established which carefully 
checked all stocks on hand against requisitions so that any item shown “NIS” 
could not have been available. This control, in all sections, ean actually be 
checked against the physical stocks on hand and requisition screening action 
requires that a check of stock be verified before the ‘‘Not Available’’ indication 
is placed against any item. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of 1 page. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) M. M. Smiru, 
Manager Supply Division. 





Exarrir D-19-‘a) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952 
CERTIFICATE 


In answer to the allegation that no Short or Damage Reports have been pre- 
pared, the Contractor has in his files 1,364 OS&D Reports that they have been 
orepared since the beginning of tke contract operations, through the 29th of 
March 1952. 

The first shipment of materials and supplies arrived on the ‘‘Citrus Packer” 
February 23, 1951, and the first OS&D Report covering materials received was 
prepared on the Ist of March, 1951. 

Although proper OS&D Reports were not prepared, since the forms were not 
available, notations were made on the R&I of any overages, shortages, or damage 
so that the forms could be prepared when the forms were available. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of one page. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

{s] M. M. Smith 
M. M. Smiru, 
Manager Supply Division. 
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Exuisir D-20-(a) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


In answer to the allegation that tools, equipment, and material were pilfered 
in the Staging Area, a loss that is estimated at approximately $2,000,000.00 (two 
million dollars), the Contractor submits the following information taken from their 
files covering Over, Short and Damaged Reports as prepared by the Contractor 
against shipments received from the United States. The information from which 
Balman, representative of Balman & Brewer prepared their estimates concerns 
the overages, shortages, and damages which occurred in the shipment of materials 
from New York to the docks at Casablanca and are not in any wey to be con- 
fused with pilferage and losses from the transportation from the docks to the 
Staging Area. 

\ recapitulation of the dollar amounts shown on the Over, Short and Damaged 
Reports prepared from the beginning of contract operations through March 29, 
1952, reflects the following: 


Short eee ee ee S194, 650. 84 
SPRRIIRINIEYS.. 5 oso ee 8 687, 736. 00 
Go Ee eee ae Pa iy a 55, 912. 96 


In order to properly interpret the above amounts, the following factors must 
be taken into consideration: 

1. The amounts shown above represent dollar value of Over, Short, or Damaged 
items from the time of delivery in New York by the Stateside vendor and/or 
from Claremont Terminal as determined when the items are tallied at the local 
contract location. It includes any possible losses between the docks in Casa- 
blanca and a contract location. 

2. Tally Sheets are prepared locally at the time crated material and/or equip- 
ment is broken out, counted, and inspected. Tally Sheets for uncrated material 
and/or equipment are prepared at the time of storage, counting, and inspection, 

3. The Receiving and Inspection Reports prepared in New York that are 
attached to the Permit (WDSD) are the basie documents to which the Tally 
Sheets are compared for receipt of material and equipment. 

!. In many instances the material listed on the permits shown on the ship’s 
manifest is not included as cargo on that ship. This is due to change in shipping 
plans in New York. The material will actually be reflected on another permit, 
manifested and transported on another ship at a later date. However, the fact 
that the material was shown on a permit and supposedly manifested on a certain 
ship and then not received as cargo from the ship could lead to the conclusion 
that losses had occurred, when in reality the material was not shipped and should 
not have been scheduled to arrive. 

The conditions cited in ‘4’ above were a contributing factor to the preparation 
of many OS&D’s for nonreceipt of material. Corrected OS&D’s have been pre- 
pared and are currently being processed to correct erroneous reporting of non- 
receipt of materials and equipment. These corrected OS&D’s are prepared at the 
time the material and equipment are later received. 

6. Consideration must be given to the fact that in the above amounts shown for 
Over, Short, or Damage are amounts that will later be deleted upon receipt of the 
material and equipment now reported on an OS&D because of the factors outlined 
in “3” and ‘‘4” above. 

7. It must be remembered that the amount shown above for Damage is the 
cost value of the material or equipment damaged. The extent of the loss or 
damage could range from a minor damage or to total damage. In the majority of 
cases the damage was negligible. In cases of equipment the equipment was 
repaired and placed in use at small cost. An estimate of actual losses for Damage 
to equipment would not exceed five percent (5%) of the amount shown above. 
For example, a Generator V500 K costing $301,863 and two Generators V50 K 
costing $83,700 were slightly damaged while being unloaded. ‘The full value of 
these items is included in the amount of $687,736. 

8. The amounts shown for Over are determined by comparison of items received 
and items supposedly shipped. In many instances OS&D’s reflect certain items 
as being received as Over, and on the same OS&D, a shortage of a comparable like 
item. In due process of time a corrected Receiving and Inspection Report will 
be received from New York that will reflect the substitution of items. 
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Included as exhibits are statements from Mr. M. M. Smith, Supply Division 
Manager, and Mr. M. D. Griffiths, in charge of the Over, Short and Damage 
Section, Supply Division. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of 3 pages. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 

M. M. Smiru, 
Manager Suppiy Division. 


Exuipit D—20-(b) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


I, Melvin D. Griffiths, was born in Castlegate, Utah, on June 7, 1924. I was 
graduated from Lassen Junior Collece, Susanville, Calif. My previous experience 
includes 6 years in the U. S. Navy as a boven 2d class, supervising the proper 
storage of cargo and ammunition under combat conditions, including supervision 
of all subordinate personnel. For 3 years I worked for Army Ordnance as ware- 
house supervisor—chief storekeeper, Operating three warehouses including spare 
parts, small arms, fire patrol equipment, and all general supplies. I was emploved 

*by Atlas Constructors‘on May 26, 1951. 

Approximately 6 weeks ago I was called into Mr. Smith’s office in the presence 
of two Senate investigators, and at that time Mr. Smith asked me if I could give 
the approximate amount of shortave on materials received since the first shipment 
arrived in Casablanca. I stated it would be very difficult to give such a state- 
ment without a complete recap of all Over, Short, and Damaced Reports to that 
date. In this recap I said it would include materials not shipped from the United 
States and would not necessarily pertain to a shortage, and at a later date much 
of the shortage would be actually received. 

I was asked to recap these OS&D Reports and give an estimate of percentage 
that we had not received. This percentage I gave was not in dollars, but in 
materials, In reference to the percentage on a manifest, this included materials 
that were never shipped from the United States, the total cost cf equipment 
where damage consisted of bent fenders, cabs, et cetera. We had no definite 
proof that there was a shortage until such time as we received corrected copies of 
the manifest from our New York office. The reason for this is that the Army 
presents Dade Brothers Terminal with a manifest at the time the ship is being 
loaded, stating what material should be on the vessel. Then it is later determined 
that there is not enough storave space abcard the ship to handle all materials 
that were manifested. This material is then taken off the ship and stored until 
a later date when there is transportation available. But we still must show en an 
OS&D Report that this material was not received against a manifest for a certain 
ship. 

At the time the Senate Investizating Committee was in Casablanca, I could not 
possibly have given them a percentage in dellars, the reason being that I had no 
idea as to the money involved in expenditures by Atlas Construetors. My fune- 
tion and responsibility has been only to assure that the Chief Storekeeper in the 
field furnished me with the correct date on the materials after their receipt, plus 
statement of condition. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of two pages. All statements 
contained therein are true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) Melvin D. Griffiths. 
Me vin D. GRIFFITHS. 





Exurpir D-20-(c) 


CASABLANCE, FrENcH Morocco, 
Mareh 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


My name is M. M. Smith, Manager, Supply Division. I have been employed 
by Morrison-Knudsen Company for the past ten years. My work has consisted 
of handling materials, equipment and ‘supply. 

Concerning the statements made by the Senate Investigating Committee, 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Balwan, regarding Over, Short and Damage Reports, Mr. 
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George Mason, the Accountable Property Officer for the District Engineer and 
I had accompanied Mr. Brewer and Mr. Balwan on an inspection tour of Supply 
Division operations, reviewing stock record cards, both in the Central Account 
and the Spare Parts Section. 

Later on we visited the O. S. & D. Section where the Contractor matches 
receiving papers against War Department Shipping Documents and New York 
Receiving & Inspection Reports to develop the final O. 8. & D. report against 
each vessel. 

Mr. Brewer asked one of the locally hired French employees in this section 
approximately what percent of materials, supplies and equipment purchased for 
the Contractor in New York and shipped to Casablance were never received at 
the job. He was specific in his request that he wanted the percentage of materials 
which for any reason did not arrive here. This employee stated that approxi- 
mately 25 percent never arrived at Casablanca, and therefore, was not available 
to the Contractor’s use. I challenged this statement at the time of interview, 
since I was sure that this figure was not correct. Actual checks we had made 
previously indicated that possibly 14 of 1 percent of the cargo destined for use in 
Casablanca was actually over, short or damaged. Later on I requested Mr. 
Griffiths who had been handling the operation of the O. S. & D. reports to give 
us a more careful estimate of items which for any reason were not delivered to 
the Contractor. His statement was approximately 5 percent. Again I was sure 
that this estimate did not reflect the direct percentage of materials not received 
by this Contractor, and that they must include materials manifested to the Con- 
tractor and yet not received in the preparation of tally-ins against the manifests, 
but probably would follow in later shipments. Apparently the investigators 
have applied the 5-percent figure against an estimated total of 40,000,000 dollars 
to arrive at the exorbitant figure reflected in his statement. He also apparently 
used the 25-percent estimate originally given to him by one of the employees. in 
the O. S. & D. Section to obtain the other figures used in their statements. 

At no time were actual figures used; only estimates were given, and it was 
carefully explained to both Mr. Brewer and Mr. Balwan that this was reported 
itemg manifested on vessels, but not actually included in the final loadings at 
New York. Many of these items were later included in other vessels, but many 
of them have never actually been shipped to the Contractor. 

I have read the foregoing statement consisting of two pages. All information 
contained therein is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 

(Signed) M. M. Smith, 
M. M. Smiru, 
Manager Supply Division. 





Exuisit D-12-(a) 
CERTIFICATE 


NovassEur, Frencn Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

The allegation that no time checking was conducted by this Contractor prior 
to December 15, 1951, is a complete misstatement of facts. Following is the 
situation as I have observed it: 

About December 15, 1951, the responsibility for supervision of time-checking 
activities was transferred from the Timekeeping Department to the Internal 
Audit Section. No doubt this occurrence gave rise to the date set forth inthe 
allegation for the commencement of time checking. 

Prior to December 15, however, time checking was a responsibility of the 
Timekeeping Department and was carried on by that department in substan- 
tially the same manner in which it is now conducted by the Internal Audit 
Section. The first Time Checkers were hired March 8, 1951, and from that date 
onward the Timekeeping Department performed field checks of personnel on a 
regular and systematic basis. 

We have on file for each of the projects box after box of completed Field Check 
Sheets showing that employees were checked throughout the entire project from 
the earliest months of its operation continuously to date. 

Admittedly, 100% coverage twice a day of all employees at all locations was 
not obtained in the early months of the operation of this contract, and even today 
it represents a goal which is rarely attained. The physical layout of the jobsites 
with their widely scattered working locations and the shortages of personnel and 
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transportation have always prevented our obtaining a twice-daily 100% field 
check. This fact is well known to the District Engineer and the Army Audit 
Agency. Over the period of time that has elapsed since the first time checks 
were started in March 1951, the percentage of coverage has gradually increased 
from a low of around 60% to its present average of around 95%. In trying to 
cover the remaining small percent who are not now checked twice daily, the 
law of diminishing returns takes effect. The cost of procuring enough manpower 
and transportation to account for the last one-half dozen employees and reach a 
figure of 100% each day would be prohibitive. 

I have personally seen Time Checkers at work at the jobsites ever since my 
arrival in French Morocco in the early part of June 1951. I have examined files 
of literally thousands of Daily Field Check Sheets prepared by Time Checkers 
prior to and subsequent to that date. There is absolutely no basis for the charge 
that field time checking was not conducted prior to December 15, 1951, and any 
statement to that effect is a deliberate falsification. 

I certifv that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) C. E. King, 
>. KE. KING, 
Office Manager. 





Exuipir D-12-(b) 
Marcu 29, 1952. 

I was hired by Atlas Constructors on January 29, 1951, in the position of 
Labor Relations Manager with the duty of organizing and supervising timekeep- 
ing and pay-roll funetions at the job site. Upon my arrival in New York I found 
that an order had been placed for badges in five separate series, each series of a 
different color and each running from No. 1 to No. 5,000. An order had also 
been placed for brass discs consecutively numbered for use in establishment of 
the brass system of timekeeping. With the information at hand at that time 
regarding the estimated scope of the work to be done overseas and the number 
of employees that would be required, this quantity of badges seemed sufficient. 
Therefore I let this order stand. 

Upon my arrival in Casablanca on February 19, I found that there were ap- 
proximately sixty hourly paid American workers at the job site. Their time was 
being kept by the foreman through the use of the Foreman’s Daily Time Card, 
which was substantially the same form as that in use today. There was one 
American timekeeper present on the job when I arrived. No identification 
badges had yet been received; and, therefore, the time of each man was kept by 
name and classification rather than by badge number. Since there were so few 
employees present, this was a perfectly practical and accurate method of keep- 
ing their time. Nonmanual employees, from the inception of the job, used the 
Daily Time Report, which is the same form in use today. 

Because of the difficulty in securing delivery from the manufacturers, it was 
some time before we received at the jobsite the badges and brasses which were 
ordered in January. While awaiting the receipt of the badges and brass, the 
Foreman’s Daily Time Card continued to be employed as the basic timekeeping 
record. 

On approximately April 10, 1951, the badges were received and issued. We 
did not, however, receive the entire allotment of brass corresponding to these 
badge numbers. It was, therefore, not possible to put the brass system into 
effect at this time. As a substitute for the brass system, I directed the use of 
the Window Sheet system of checking time. The Window Sheet is a form which 
shows location and starting time of the shift and has columns whereon are entered 
the badge numbers of the employees checking in at that shift. The employee 
on checking in, comes to the window of the time office, shows his identification 
badge, and his badge number is entered on the Window Sheet. Thus all em- 
ployees whose numbers appear on the Window Sheet are given credit for starting 
time for the particular shift involved. It is pointed out that although it was 
contemplated from the beginning that the brass system would be used for time- 
keeping on this job, this is only one of the several acceptable methods of keeping 
time. The use of the Window Sheet of Foreman’s Time Books or Time Cards 
or the use of time clocks are equally acceptable methods. The principal ad- 
yantage which the brass system has over the Window Sheet system is that it is 
a faster method of checking employees. 
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The window sheet system was continued in use from approximately March 
28, 1951, until the arrival of sufficient brass to shift the entire operation to that 
system. Partial shipment of badges and brass was received from the United 
States on April 10 but was of insufficient quantity to meet our needs. Efforts 
were also made to obtain brass locally but insufficient quantities were available 
on the local market. 

It was not until May 15, 1951, that enough badges and brass were received to 
place the entire contract on this system. As soon thereafter as the brass could 
be distributed to and issued by the various job sites the timekeeping method 
was shifted from the window sheet system to the brass system. In the Nouasseur 
Area, the brass system went into full effect on May 28. Ozalid copies of Daily 
Time Check Sheets derived from the employment of brass on that date are 
attached hereto. 

The brass system was not instituted simultaneously at all locations but by 
June 15, 1951, all employees at all locations were brassing in and out. It is 
again emphasized that in each location prior to the issuance of brass, time was 
kept by the window sheet system, which is an equally satisfactory method. 

Around the first of July it was apparent that the early estimates of the number 
of workers to be employed on the project were short and that the initial order 
of 25,000 badges for all five projects would be too small. Accordingly, on July 
26, 1951, I requisitioned a complete new series of badges and brass with the 
idea of eliminating the five separate series in use at that time and replacing them 
with one numerical series for the entire project for both American and local 
emplovees. Around that time, in a conference attended by Mr. Cassidy, we 
stated that we expected to receive the new brass and badges and issue them to 
the field by September 1. 

Earlv in August the new series of badges and brass arrived and were distributed 
to the field during that month. No change was made in the badge numbers held 
bv American manual employees but all other types of employees turned in their 
old badges and received new ones in the block of numbers allocated to each 
classification. By the first of September, as we had indicated to Mr. Cassidy, the 
badge change was completed throughout the contract. Thereafter there have 
been no changes in the brass numbering system. 

(As can be seen from the above, Mr. Cassidy is completely in error in stating 
that the brass svstem was not used prior to September 1. Actually, it was 
placed into effect in May and prior to that time we had an equally effective method 
of timekeeping in the form of the window sheet. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, 

(signed) D. L. Keneagy, March 29, 1952. 
(tvped) D. L. KENEaAGY. 


eteinetieninsienemnainigiaad 
Exurpit D-12-(e) 
CERTIFICATE 


NovuassEuR, FrencH Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

The Foreman’s Daily Time Card has been in use in this contract since its incep- 
tion. On this form the foreman lists bv badge number each employee working 
under his supervision, the time in and out, the total number of hours worked, and 
the description of the work performed by each employee with a breakdown of the 
number of hours spent in each type of work. This form is carried by each foreman 
during the dav and at the close of the shift is turned in to the Timekeeping Office 
when the foreman brasses out. 

In the Timekeeping Office the Foreman’s Daily Time Card, which serves as an 
independent check of the hours worked by employees on the brass svstem, is com- 
pared with the hours shown for each emplovee on the Daily Time Check Sheet 
whereon is listed the time of check-in and check-out established by the use of 
brass. All differences between the Foreman’s Daily Time Card and the hours 
established by the use of the brass are listed on a Trouble Sheet and are individually 
investicated and reconciled. The entire procedure of reconciling Foreman’s 
Daily Time Cards with Daily Time Check Sheets is fully set forth in paragraphs 
12,13, and 14 of SOP TP-1, Timekeeping and Payroll Procedure, copy of which 
is attached. 
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The Foreman’s Daily Time Card was placed in operation at the very start of 
the work done under this contract and is still in use. In the very early stages of 
the contract, before the brass system was used in all locations, the Foreman’s 
Daily Time Card was checked with and reconciled against the Window Sheet in- 
and out-check of employees in the same manner as is prescribed for reconciling it 
against the Daily Time Check Sheet. Accordingly, from the inception of the job 
the time credited to employees has been verified by two independent records, one 
the Forcman’s report of time as listed on the daily time card, the other the Time- 
keeper's records of in- and out-check as listed on the Window Sheet or the Daily 
Time Check Sheet. 

The Foreman’s Dai y Time Card used by this contractor is essentially the same 
in content and mode of «mployn ent as similar forms used by each of the five 
partners of the joint venture on all their other large construction contracts. An 
almost identical form is used on many other CPFF contracts including, to my 
knowledge, those held by Atkinson-Drake-Park and Atkinson-Drake in the 
Greek Rehabilitation Program. As an indeperdent check of timekeeping records 
it has for many years in many contracts proved its efficacy and has met with wide 
acceptance. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

CR: KING, O flice Manager, 


Exurpir D-12~—(d) 


II. 1. (b): The present method of Time Checking is outlined in SOP AUD-1, 
approved 26 November 1951. The complete outline of Time Checking is thor- 
oughly stated in the SOP and no further elaboration is necessary as to the opera- 
tional procedure. Time Checking is performed in accordance with this procedure. 

As stated above, the procedure was approved 26 November 1951 and distribu- 
tion made thereof of applicable copies. Immediately thereafter Mr. Burgess 
Ralston was verbally notified by the Controller, Mr. E. F. Aiken, to start prepara- 
tions of basic records necessary to carry out the requirements of SOP AUD-1. 
Further, that personnel were being recruited and as fast as said personnel could 
be delivered to the project, they would be turned over to him. Internal Audit 
officially came into being on 28 December 1951, at which time Mr. Ralston was 
appointed Acting Chief Auditor and has remained in that capacity through this 
date. 

During December 1951 auditors and time checkers arrived from the United 
States and were assigned to the Acting Chief Auditor. On 26 December 1951 one 
auditor was assigned to Project No. 1, Camp Nouasseur, as Area Auditor, with 
the specific instructions to immediately establish Time Checking according to the 
procedure as outlined in SOP AUD-1. Additional personnel were recruited in 
Paris and such personnel, along with Stateside hires, were immediately assigned 
to the Area Auditor at Project No. 1 until he became fully staffed. The first 
personnel were all assigned to Nouasseur as that Project was the largest one and 
because of its physical location, from an audit survey, would be the hardest to 
control, Additional personnel continued to arrive and were assigned to Internal 
Audit and in turn were assigned to Time Checking. 

On 8 January 1952 another auditor was assigned as Area Auditor at Project 
No. 2, Camp Sidi Slimane. When the Area Auditors were assigned to Camp 
Nouasseur and Camp Sidi Slimane, there were, at the time of assignment, a few 
time checkers working out of the Timekeeping Department. These time checkers 
were transferred to the Area Auditor’s staff and this nucleus was later augmented 
to a full staff of time checkers. 

On 12 January 1952 another auditor was assigned as Area Auditor at Project 
No. 4, Camp Ben Guerir, which had recently started operations. Personnel were 
dispatched to this Camp as time checkers and Time Checking was carried out 
according to SOP AUD-1. 

The Time Checking of the Casablanca area was carried out according to 
procedure under the direction of the Acting Chief Auditor. 

The function of Time Checking on the entire Contract is under control by the 
Internal Audit Section through its Time Checking personnel. The resuits of 
percentages substantiate this statement as follows: 


Casablanca Main Area 


Percentage of Time Checking is a minimum of 98 percent and in the majority 
of instances 100 percent. 
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Nouasseur, Project No. 1 


Percentage of Time Checking is a minimum of 96 percent and in the majority 

of instances 98-99 percent. 
Sidi Slimane, Project No. 2 

Percentage of Time Checking is 99-100 percent. 
Ben Guerir, Project No. 4 

Percentage of Time Checking is 89-90 percent. This Project is the newest 
in operation and that accounts for the present percentage of Time Checking. 
One hundred pe-cent Time Checking will be attained by April 15, 1952. 

Weekly trips to the outlying projects are made by the Acting Chief Auditor 
to insure that the functions as required of Internal Audit Section, from Internal 
Auditing through Time Checking, are being thoroughly carried out. When 
deficiencies are found, they are immediately corrected. In this way the protec- 
tion of the Contractor is being maintained, which in turn is protection for the 
Government. 

B. RAutsTon, 
Acting Chief Auditor. 


Exuipir D-12-(e) 
CERTIFICATE 


NovassEur, Frenco Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

I was hired by Atlas Constructors on 29 January 1951 with the title of Labor 
Relations Manager. My duties were to take charge of the entire timekeeping 
and payroll functions for the overseas contract. On 19 February 1951, I arrived 
in Casablanca. At the time of my arrival there were approximately sixty Ameri- 
-an manual workers who had preceded me to. the jobsite. 

Upon my arrival I found that no field tine checking of mai.ual employees had 
yet been set up owing to the small number of such employees on the payroll and 
the extreme shortage of administrative personnel. No directive had been received 
from the District Engineer delegating the responsibility for time checking to the 
contractor. From my previous experience on similar jobs, | immediately realized 
the necessity of starting field time checking as promptly as possible as a matter 
of good business practice. Since obviously the District Engineer had no personnel 
available to perform this function, I realized that the burden would fall upon the 
contractor. 

I was aware of the fact that the Manual for Administration of Cost-Plus-a- 
Fixed-Fee Construction Contracts provides that field time checking must be 
accomplished either by District Engineer or Contractor personnel. The manual 
further states that field time checking is the responsibility of the contractor when 
specifically delegated to him in writing when so provided in the contract or when 
the contract is silent in this regard. At this time the formal contract had not 
been written and I was in no position to know what it would say in this regard, 
To be on the safe side, however, I assumed that the responsibility for time checking 
would devolve upon the contractor and made plans to assume this responsibility. 

On March 8, 1951, I hired the first time checker, Mr. Alain Gasme, and put 
him to work immediately time checking the night shift at the various operating 
locations in the Casablanca area. At this time there were so few employees on 
the night shift that one man could easily provide complete coverage. On March 
23, I hired an additional man, Mr. Harry Sanders, who was put to work performing 
field checks on the day shift at the various operating locations in the Casablanc: 
area. Here again the number of workers on the day shift was so small that one 
field checker provided adequate coverage. 

Both the above men daily conducted field checks in accordance with standard 
practice which calls for the noting on a check sheet of the badge number, time, 
and occupation of each employee found to be physically present and at work. 

These two men continued to handle field checking until additional personnel 
assigned in the Casablanca area required reinforcement of the time checking staff. 
On May 4, Maurice Schriqui, and on May 5, Ramirez De Villar, were hired to 
assist the two men already on the job in obtainisg more complete coverage. As 
the labor force in Casablanca grew through the nummer months, additional time- 
keepers and timecheckers were received from the United States and the function 
of timechecking was carried on by these men. 
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Owing to the difficulty of recruiting American personnel in the low salary 
rates authorized for timekeepers and timecheckers, the number of such _per- 
sonnel present on the jobsite was inadequate to provide complete field checking 
coverage of the large influx of employees who arrived in the Casablanca area 
chiefly in June and July. Accordingly, with the limited staff available, it was 
not possible to conduct time checking on a 100% basis. It was necessary to use 
the timekeepers as timecheckers in addition to their normal duties, which is 
customary on many other construction projects. The timekeeper, after check- 
ing men in in the morning, would then proceed to the work site and physically 
check the employees on the job. 

I would estimate that from the inception of the job the number of employees 
physically checked at least once during the day varied from a minimum of 60 
percent to a maximum of 90 percent of the total labor force. The percentage 
of coverage which it was possible to obtain was reduced by the fact that a large 
portion of the labor force in the Casablanca area consisted of vehicle drivers who, 
after checking in at the time office would be dispatched on trips throughout 
Moroceo. Accordingly, it was physically impossible to check these men while 
they were out on their trips. 

When survey parties were sent to the Sidi Slimane Area prior to its actual 
opening, Mr. James Deaton was assigned to this area on March 28 as timekeeper. 
In addition to checking the men in and out, Mr. Deaton performed a daily field 
check in accordance with standard practice. The number of men assigned to 
Sidi Slimane at this time was so small that Mr. Deaton alone could provide ade- 
quate coverage. As the number of employees assigned to the Sidi Slimane Area 
increased, the timekeeping and timechecking staffs were augmented by the 
employment of qualified locals as well as by the assignment of such American 
personnel as it was possible to recruit. 

In the period from the last of March until approximately the 10th of May, the 
work done at Sidi Slimane was of a survey and preparatory nature and the 
number of employees assigned to that location was very small. About the 10th 
of May a directive was received from the District Engineer to proceed with the 
construction of this base and, accordingly, additional personnel were assigned 
there in large numbers. By the end of May the base was operating nearly at 
full strength. 

In the Sidi Slimane area, as in Casablanca and all other areas, the number of 
timekeepers and time checkers was less than desirable because of the recruiting 
difficulties previously mentioned. This situation was partly alleviated by hiring 
timekeepers in the classification of senior clerk which is one grade higher in the 
salary schedule. Even with this increase, however, recruitment of competent 
personnel in the classification was extremely slow and difficu!t. 

As employees were received from the United States, the timekeeping staff at 
Sidi Slimane was reinforeed to the maximum extent possible with the available 
personnel. As in the other areas, timekeepers performed field checks in addition 
to their other duties. [ would estimate that the percentage of coverage in the 
Sidi Slimane area was approximately the same as that in the Casablanca area, 
varying from 60 pereent to 90 percent daily. Average percentage of coverage 
in the Sidi Slimane area was slightly higher than those in the other areas because 
of the physical compactness of the jobsite. 

The Nouasseur area was opened approximately April 22 and field checking of 
American and local employees was initiated a few days thereafter, approximately 
May 1. The situation with regard to personnel shortage in the timekeeping and 
time checking sections was the same there as at other areas. The difficulties of 
providing complete coverage at Nouasseur were aggravated by the widespread 
locations of the various work sites on this project and the acute shortage of 
transportation. Field checking was, however, conducted on a regular and svs- 
tematic basis by members of the timekeeping department. The percentage of 
coverage at Nouasseur for the reasons mentioned above were somewhat lower 
than those obtained at Sidi Slimane. For the quarry operation, which was 
compact and easily covered on foot, the daily coverage was very close to 100 
percent. For the camps and work shop areas, which were more difficult to cover 
with the limited personnel on foot, the pereentage dropped to an average of 


around 75 percent. On the air strip where the emplovees were widely scattered, 


coverage without transportation was exceedingly difficult and percentage ran 
around 60 percent. 

The Daily Field Check Sheets prepared each day were turned in to the time- 
keeping department and compared there with time records developed through 
the use of the brass system. The practice of making daily field checks and com- 
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paring such checks with brass records was continued as a responsibility of the 
tamekeeping department from the dates previously mentioned until about the 
first of January 1952. At that time the responsibility for field time checking 
was transferred to the Internal Audit Section and field checkers on the payroll 
were transferred to the control of that section. Files of daily field check sheets 
compiled by the various timekeeping departments were turned over to the 
Internal Audit Section at each project. 

To summarize; there is no basis for the assertion made that no field checking of 
employees was carried out by this contractor. The facts as are cited above are that 
field checking was initiated at the very inception of this contract and was carried 
out to the fullest possible extent throughout the period when it was the respon- 
sibility of the timekeepeing department. Owing to the continual shortage of trans- 
plortation and personnel, 100 percent coverage was a goal which was 
seldom attained except in confined areas. The fact, however that time checking 
was done and employees were aware that it was being done served its purpose of 
keeping employees on the job. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

D. L. KeNeaAGy. 


Exuipir D-12—(f) 
CERTIFICATE 
NouASSEUR, FRENCH Morocco, March 29, 1952. 

The Manual for Administration of Cost-Plus-a-Fixed Fee Construction Con- 
tracts in prenne to field checking of employees states in Paragraph 12, Section 1 
Chapter 5 

“In Pusat cases where under permissive provision of the contract the Con’ 
tracting Officer has delegated in writing to the contractor the responsibility fo 
performance of field checking; or where the contract either definitely provides for 
the contr actor to pe rform such functions or is silent in this respect the activi- 
ties * * (of field checking) * * * will be performed by contractor 
personnel.” 

Since Contract DA—30-082—Eng-7 was originally merely in the form of a 
Letter of Intent, those responsible for timekeeping and audit functions in Casa- 
blanea at the beginning of the contract were naturally unaware as to what the 
provisions of the formal contract would be in respect to the responsibility for field 
time checking. To be on the safe side, however, since there were insufficient 
District Engineer personnel present at the jobsite at that time to perform any 
field checks, employees of Atlas Constructors instituted field-cheeking procedures 
beginning in the earliest months of the operation of the contract. 

On June 8, 1951, the District Engineer for the first time in their letter NAEVE 
ACC 11, copy attached, delegated to the contractor the responsibility for the 
performance of field time checking and requested that this contractor prepare a 
written procedure in accordance with the general requirements outlined in the 
Manual for Administration of Cost-Flus-a-Fixed Fee Construction Contracts. 

The District Kngineer’s letter was given to me and the responsibility for pre- 
paring the procedures requested by them was delegated to me on approximately 
June 12,1951. Since at that time I had been in Freneh Moroeco only four davs. 
I took a few davs to make a study of the existing practices with respect to field 
time checking, in order to arrive at a most desirable and practicable procedure for 
carrying out this function. I found that forms for recording of field checks 
existed and that field checking was being done by independent members of the 
timekeeping departments at the various jobsites. After a brief studv of the 
existing conditions, | be van drafting a procedure for field time checking which was 
ubstantially as that in use today. As I continued the drafting of this procedure, 
I noted that the District Engineer had been silent with regard to the performance 
of field checking of equipment which is ordinarily delegated to a contractor at 
the same time that field checking of time is delegated. Accordingly, on June 19, 
1951, under letter CBDE 361, copy attached, I requested advice from the District 
Engineer as to whether or not it was their desire also to delegate field equipment 
checking to contractor personnel. Their replv, NAEVS ACC 116, dated 27 June 
1951 was in the affirmative, copy attached. Upon receipt of this information, | 
completed the drafting of SOP AUD-1, Field Time and Equipment Checking, 
and transmitted three copies of the proposed procedure to the District Engineer 
for review and approval on July 6, 1951, under letter CBDE-407, copy attached, 
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This action was taken in accordance with the District Fngineer’s request that all 
new procedures be presented to them in draft form for review before actual 
publication. 

No reply was received to this letter nor were the procedures returned approved 
or disapproved for a period of sometime. In the pressure of other business arising 
from the relief of Mr. Shipione as Controller, I overlooked this fact until September 
25, 1951, when I wrote a follow-up letter to the District Engineer, CBD E-1054, 
copy attached, requesting their advice as to the disposition of the proposed pro- 
cedure. No reply was received to this inquiry. About the first of November 
during the visit of Mr. Carl Bobzein of the Office of Chief of Engineers, the subject 
of time checking was again brought to the fore. In a conference held about that 
date between Mr. Bobzein, Mr. Tadlock of the District Engineer, Mr. Aiken 
and me, Mr. Bobzein pointed out some objections he had to the proposed pro- 
cedure, the chief of which was that it provided for selective checking only of Ameri- 
can nonmanual employees. The procedure I originally drafted provided for 
selective checking of such employees because I felt that a 100 percent twice daily 
check of American nonmanual workers would not justify its cost sinee workers 
who receive no overtime compensation would have no incentive to pad their time, 
are closely supervised by their immediate superiors, and are not docked for 
excused absences or absences due to sickness. 

Shortly after this conference, on November 6, 1951, under letter NAEVE 
ACC 1624, copy attached, the District Engineer returned the original procedure 
for redrafting and certain revisions enumerated in their letter. Although I felt 
that two of the revisions which they requested (elimination of blind checkirg and 
elimination of description of work performed) weakened, rather than strengthened 
the efficacy of the time checking, I proceeded to redraft the procedure as they 
directed. In view, however, of the enormous expense of providing a twice daily 
100 percent check of ail employees, I meanwhile wrote letter CBDF-1589 dated 
10 November 1951, copy attached, pointing out several practicable objections to 
the procedure which they directed. I then completed the drafting of the revised 
procedure and the designing of revised forms and held the completed procedure in 
abevance pending their reply to this letter. On 21 November 1951, the District 
Engineer replied in letter NAEVF ACC 1785, copy attached, to the effect that the 
procedures prescribed in their letter NAEVE ACC 1624 could not be modified. 
Accordingly, on 24 November 1951 under letter CBDE-1742, copy attached, I 
transmitted the revised procedure to the District Engineer for review and ap- 
proval. The procedure which is our present SOP AUD-1 was returned to us 
on 3 December 1951 under letter NAEVF ACC 1979, copy attached. The 
procedure was then reproduced by ditto process and printing of the required 
forms was requisitioned. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the procedure the Acting Chief Auditor was 
instructed to take steps to put its provision into effect. In view, however, of the 
fact that the procedure represented a goal only and was not immediately re- 
alizable because of the absence of personnel to perform the functions required by 
it, the procedure was not actually distributed to the field until 28 December 1951 
at which time it was transmitted to all concerned on a memorandum signed by 
Mr. H. FE. Echols. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

ised/ C. E. King 
/t C. E. Kine, Office Manager. 





Exuipir D-12-(f) 


Corps or EnarInegErs, U. 8S. Army, 
East Ariantic District, 
30, Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, June 8, 1951. 
NAEVE 
ACC-11 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
3, Rue de Lille, 
Casablanca, French Morocco, 

GENTLEMEN: The responsibility for performance of field checking under Con- 
tract No. DA-30—-082-eng—-7 will be accomplished by the Atlas Constructors. 
Procedures as outlined in Paragraph 12, Chapter III, Section I, of Manual for 


96640—52—pt. 439 
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Administration of Cost-Plus-a-Fixed Fee Construetion Contracts, copy of which 
has been furnished you, will be considered as the minimum requirements for field 
checking. 
It is requested that four (4) copies of the procedures issued to field personnel 
pertaining to field checking be furnished this office. 
Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ G. T. Derby 
/t/ G. T. Dersy, 
Colonel, C. E., District Engineer. 
I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 
/s/ Lucile Chism 
/t/ Lucite Cuism. 


JunE 19, 1951. 
CBDE-361 
District ENGINEER, ADVANCE ECHELON, 
East Atlantic District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco. . 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter of 8 June 1951, file NAEVE ACC— 
11, delegating to this Contractor the responsibility for carrying out field time 
checking in accordance with Paragraph 12, Chapter III, Section 1, of Manual for 
Administration of Cost-Plus-a-Fixed Fee Construction Contracts. 

Advice is requested as to whether or not it is also your desire for us to perform 
the field checks of tools and equipment as prescribed in Paragraph 28, Chapter 
III, Section 3, of the referenced manual. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
/s/ M. M. Smith, 
/t/ M. M. Smirna, 
Foreign Business Manager. 

CFK:sw 

I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 

/s/ Lucile Chism. 
/t/ Luerte CuisM. 


JUNE 27, 1951. 
NAEVS. 
ACC-116. 
Subject: Field Checks of Tools and Equipment. 
To: Atlas Constructors, 3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

1. Reference is made to the following identified correspondence. 

a. Letter, CBDE-361, Dated 19 June 1951, requesting information as to 
whether field checks of tools and equipment as prescribed in Par. 28, Chapter III, 
Section 3, of Manual for Administration of Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Contracts, are 
to be maintained by construction contractor. 

b. Letter, NAEVE, ACC-11, this Headquarters, dated 8 June 1951, in which 
it was advised that field checking of labor would be accomplished by Atlas 
Constructors. 

2. Field checks of tools and equipment will also be a responsibility of Atlas 
Constructors. 

3. It is requested that the procedures referred to in letter cited in Par. 1 b, 
above, incorporate duties pertaining to field checks of tools and equipment and 
that ten (10) copies of such procedures be furnished this Headquarters in lieu of 
four (4) as originally requested. 

For the district engineer: 

/s/ J. H. Pruhs, 
/t/ J. H. Prous, 
Authorized Representative of the Contracting Officer. 


I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 
/sd/ Lueile Chism 
/t/ Luere Cuts. 
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Juxy 6, 1951. 
CBDE-407 
District ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
Dear Str: Transmitted herewith for your review and approval are three copies 
of a draft of proposed procedures for Field Time and Equipment Checking. 
Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
/s/ M. M. Smith, 
/t/ M. M. Smira, 
Foreign Business Manager. 
CEK:sw 
I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 
's/ Lucile Chism. 
/t/ Lucire CuisM. 


SePTEMBER 25, 1951. 
CBDE-1054 
Subject: Field Time and Equipment Checking Procedures, 
Districr ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC District, 
30, Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Dear Srr: On 6 July 1951, under cover of our letter CBDE-—407, we transmitted 
for your review and approval three copies of a draft of proposed procedure for 
field time and equipment checking. 

To date we have not been advised of your action with regard to this procedure. 
Please check into this matter and advise us whether or not to proceed with the 
publication of the proposed procedure. 

Very truly yours, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
/s/ M. M. Smith, 
t M. M. Smiru, 

Foreign Business Manager. 

CEK;mpe 

I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 

/s/ Lucile Chism. 
/t/ Lucie Cuism. 





Corps oF EnainerErRS, U. S. Army, 
30, Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, November 6, 1951. 
NAEVF 
ACC-1624 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
3 Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with agreement between Mr. Aiken of your office 
and Mr. Tadlock of this office, Administrative Standard Operating Procedures— 
Number AUD-1, is returned for redrafting. 

It is requested that the following factors be considered at the time referenced 
procedure is restated: 

a. Timecheckers to be rotated at least every three months. 

b. Provide for 100% check twice each day for non-manual, as well as 
manual employees. 

ce. Provide for master field check sheets to be utilized and eliminate check- 
ing on a “blind basis.”’ 

d. Inelude provision for complete reconciliation of check sheets with time 
records, including foreman’s daily time cards. 

e. Eliminate field checkers from noting description of work being per- 
formed. 

Authority is granted to establish Field Checking as a reponsibility of the 
Audit Section of the Comptroller’s Office. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very truly yours, /s/ J. H. Pruhs, 
/t/ J. H. Prous, 
Authorized Representative of the Contracting Officer. 

Incl. Adm, Std. Opr. Procedure No, AUD-1 

I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 

/s{/ Lucite Cuism. 
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NoveMBeER 10, 1951. 
CBDE-1589 
Subject: Field Time Checking Procedures 
Disrricrt ENGINEER, 
East Atlantic District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Dear Sirs: Reference is made to your letter NAEVF ACC-1624 requesting 
the redrafting of our proposed field time-checking procedures to incorporate 
certain provisions listed in that letter. 

Before actually issuing a procedure on the basis you have outlined, this con- 
tractor desires to point out certain practical aspects of the matter which, it is 
felt, merit serious consideration. 

First, in order to perform a twice-daily field check of all manual and nonmanual 
employees on a 100% basis, the number of field time checkers required would be 
extremely large. Our experience has been that one time checker per 100 employ- 
ees is the minimum number required to perform a 100°; check. With our present 
strength of about 13,400 employees, a force of 134 field checkers would be im- 
mediately required, with additional checkers needed as the labor force expands. 

It is this contractor’s firm opinion that native personne] cannot satisfactorily 
be used in time checking, certainly not in the checking of American employees, 
and only to a very limited extent in the checking of native employees. <A field 
check is only as reliable as the persons performing it, and this contractor does not 
feel that native personnel can be entrusted to perform thisfunction. Accordingly, 
we fee] that the entire time-checking force should consist of American employees. 

The problem, however, of recruiting so large a force in the authorized classifica- 
tion of Grade III is well-nigh insurmountable in the present labor market. This 
contractor has had 30 time checkers on personnel! requisition since August 1, 1951; 
to date 13 checkers have been received against this requisition, and our Stateside 
recruitment offices have not yet been able to fill the balance. It is our belief 
that this situation can be alleviated only by authorizing our recruiters to employ 
the Senior Clerk classification in Grade TV, at $450 monthly, for time checkers. 
Even at this rate, we anticipate great difficulty in recruiting more than a part of 
the total number of time checkers required. 

The second factor involved is the great expense to the government in insti- 
tuting such a program—an expense which we believe would be out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the results obtained. Assuming a monthly average salary 
rate of $400, a recruitment and transportation cost of $1,500 per man, a food and 
lodging cost of $55 per man per day, and a vearly 20% turnover of personnel, the 
annual direct cost of the time-checking force will approach $1,120,000. With 
an approximate annual payroll of $36,000,000, the cost of field checking will be 
3% of the total payroll. Even were we to use native personnel for checking 
natives and Americans for checking only American personnel, the annual cost of 
the program would be about $450,000, or more than 1% of the annual payroll. 

Any such cost, we feel, is entirely exorbitant in relation to the results obtain- 
able. The average hourly rate for manual American emplovees on this project 
is $3.25; aecordingly, in order to justify their cost, time checkers would have to 
save the government annually 400,000 American manual man-hours or a corre- 
spondingly greater number of man-hours for the lower-raid nonmanual and 
native employees. It appears entirely unlikely to us that the institution of sueh 
a program would return even a fraction of its cost. Certainly if this contract 
were on a profit basis, this contractor would not for a moment consider expending 
such huge sums for such expected low returns. 

Admittedly, field checking is a desirable audit function, but it must be borne 
in mind that it is only that. This contractor feels that under its present time- 
keeping procedure calling for complete daily reconciliation of foremen’s time 
cards against time records based on the in and out checks, normal audit require- 
ments for an independent check on the timekeepers’ records are being met. The 
utilization of a third force, time-checkers, in anything like the proportions con- 
templated in your letter would appear to be an exceedingly costly duplication of 
functions already being substantially carried out. 

In view of the above, this contractor earnestly recommends that the entire 
scope of field checking be curtailed to the extent that it funetion on a selective 
basis only. To achieve this end, we believe that a program which would provide 
for daily selective check of a portion of the labor force, so spaced as to allow a 
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100% check of the entire labor foree once each workweek, would be adequate to 
safeguard the interests of the government. At the same time, the cost of such a 
program would be more in keeping with results obtainable. 

Since we contemplate that selective checks of various work areas would be made 
on a surprise basis, we believe that such checks would only slightly be less effective 
than 100% checks twice daily. 

If your office concurs in the reeommendations made herein, please advise us 
promptly in order that we may prepare a revised procedure detailing more fully 
the exact methods of operation we propose. 

If on the other hand your office still insists on the procedures indicated in your 
letter ACC-—1624, this contractor will make every effort to recruit sufficient per- 
sonnel to implement that program. It must be pointed out, however, that owing 
to recruitment difficulties mentioned above, we anticipate that it will be four 
months or more before we will have sufficient personnel to carry out such a 
program, 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
[s] N. D. Teters, 
{t] N. D. Terers, 
Construction Manager. 
CEK:mpe 


I certify that this is a true eopy which I made from the original. 
[sgd} Lucite Cuism. 





Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY, 
Orrick or THE Districr ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC DistTRICT, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, Nov, 21, 1951, 
NAEVF 


ACC-~-1785 
Arias Constructors, 
3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to vour Jetter dated November 10, 1951, File 
No. CBDE-1589, pertaining to Field Time Checking Procedures. 

This office bas no authority to deviate from the Manual For Administration of 
Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Construction Contracts as issued by the Office, Chief of 
Engineers. In this connection vour attention is invited to the provisions of 
subject manual where a 100% Field Check is mandatory. Furthermore, the 
statement that a Field Checker can only properly check 100 emplovees, is not 
concurred in. It has been the experience of this office that if Field Checking is 
properly organized and supervised, each Field Checker can check a minimum of 
200 emplovees. It is agreed that Evropean Field Checkers should not be used 
to check American employees. However, it is the opinion of this office that 
European Field Checkers can be used to good advantage in checking European 
employees. 

The use of the Senior Clerk classification, Group IV, for time-checking cannot 
be authorized by this office. In the event that you desire to place Time Checking 
in a higher classification, formal request with complete justification therefor will 
be furnished this office for submittal to the Office, Chief of Engineers, for decision. 

It is desired that your Field Checking Procedure be prepared as originally 
directed. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very truly yours, 
ls/ J. H. Pruhs, 
/t/ J. H. Prous, 
Executive Officer. 
ec: Army Audit Agency 
I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 


/sgd/ Lucile Chism. 
/t/ Lucire Cnism. 
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CBDE-1742 
NOVEMBER 24, 1951. 
Subject: Field Time and Equipment Checking Procedure, 


Disrrict ENGINEER, 
East Atlantic District, 30 Route de Mediouna, 
Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Dear Sir: Transmitted herewith for your review and approval are three copies 
of our proposed procedure for field time and equipment checking. This procedure, 
as originally submitted to you, has been revised to conform with instructions con- 
tained in your letter NAEVF~-1785 of 21 November 1951. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
s/ H. E. Ecuo.s, 
/t/ H. FE. Ecnous, 
Foreign Business Manager. 

CEK:mpe 

I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 

s/ LuctniE CHisM. 





Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. 8S. Army, 
Orrice oF THE District ENGINEER, 
East ArLantic Disrrict, 

30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, December 3, 1951. 
NAEVF 
ACC-1979 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 

3 Rue de Lille, 

Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your letter dated 24 November 1951, File 
No. CBDE-1742, pertaining to “Field Time and Equipment Checking Pro- 
cedure.” 

Subject procedure is approved after ink corrections noted on draft, inclosed 
herewith, have been made. 

After reproduction, it is requested that twelve (12) copies of referenced proce- 
dure be furnished this office. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very truly yours, 
/sf J. H. Pruhs, 
/t/ J. H. Pruus, 
Executive Officer. 
Inel 

Draft 
‘ec: Army Audit Agency 

I certify that this is a true copy which I made from the original. 

/sgd/ Lucile Chism, 
/t/ LuciL&é CHISM. 





Exuipir D-13-(a) 
Marcu 30, 1952. 

III C2 

Cases of loafing and drinking on the job, which are inevitable among large 
timbers of employees, have been remarkably few on this work, especially con- 
sidering the location of the projects and the adjustments necessary in personnel 
to meet change in work conditions necessitated by changes in plans or scope of 
work. Each ease of this nature is investigated and terminations have followed 
substantiation of the charges. Supervision has been maintained by competent 
personnel alert to the necessity of eliminating such practices so far as possible. 
The District Engineer’s personnel have made special spot checks and are also 
ilert to detect any such circumstances. Occasionally, there have been crews 
rained and recruited for certain work found to be temporarily surplus to the 
eeds of the work. This has been especially true of POL work. We have 
ittempted, as shown by attached copies of letters CBDE-1620 and ACC-—1071, 
o declare these men surplus. However, there has always been an uncertainty 
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as to the number of bases to be constructed and the kind and scope of work next 
to be required by the Contracting Officer. 
Project Managers have given particular attention to eliminating loafing and 


drinking. 


under the influence of aleoholie beverages while on duty. 


Atlas Internal Audit reports on any cases discovered by them. 


attached showing terminations for the above causes. 
The above statements are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
ASSISTANT CONSTRUCTION MANAGER. 





Camp rules and regulations provide dismissal for drinking or being 


Lists are 

















} Classification Date Cause 

Atveubare. Ranrieti 3. . 5 occu...) OADs os <n npn cecnnnes be cy Refusal to Work. 
Ahrenberg, Roger Philip__.....--.--- CE Sc  eicwieow dan mesets 51 | Refusal. 
Anderson, Ernest...--..--- aes | Chief Storekee IP in ca dawaste= Alcohol. 
Anderson, Ivan E_____-- eee ae pS. ee eee Alcohol. 

Andre, Joseph L..--.- Gaesie 5: ERE EAP a eS Refusal. 

BG, DAPOWTG 6 ances bacusase- Elee Sw amind Gea deatee- Alcohol. 

Veet a Ce Le apse PO EES ee Failure to Report. 
EO "ee ee ae 1S) ees eee Alcohol. 

Bell, Donald L___.- EE me Wi, S.A Ot ET Es Alcohol. 
Bergstrom, James fT ea | See ee weet Alcohol. 

Bishop, Clarence J sebirag ceateel ae h of Party. Ghsrabtne th ab bode Alcohol. 
REE ae | a ae ee cme aS A eee ee ee | Failure to Report. 
Rogen, TTOVEr Ooo 5 oe wc ccecka~~|, PROC DUET... gceciacs Bs a ee Failure to Report. 
DOWER TOOT foes ee cece. + Chest Cent.» 6. ccackinse- 1/10/52 | Alcohol. 

Broome, Wate. A cicciidnns dan sn cnn | Welder...-. pcnencescconcn| 8/15/51 | Alcohel. 

a. A ae ie senece~| ORER T ypist__ aii iaisnctoiateinie 12/ 3/51 | Refusal to Work. 
Burnett, Harry C...-.-......------.| Pipefitter-- ----| 12/20/51 | Alcohol. 

UIE, DIANOOR Bs o.oo 5 a. incwen san Wagon Drill Opr..--------- 5/22/51 | Refusal to Work, 
Pe eee ee Bo) 75) Sere ess 10/ 3/52 | Alcohol. 

Campbe SER Se | eR eee | Sr. <1 OLAS 8/28/51 | Aleohol. 

Cc apodano, fh 0 ere -| re aad iva nanatcraec desea 11/ 8/51 | Refusal to Work. 
Clarke, Charles L_..-.------.--.- Be SOIREE CES ee / 6/51 | Aleohol. 

Ooler, Mit Ty :....s-.s.---es< .|  prceehet 1 eos Th 2/5 Alcohol. 

RTT Oe a NN ons ei deka a] IRE ane ocnnenencclpgccbne- ‘1/ Alcohol. 

SOR CN ono hac camel SER NPN oe oss ecne aan teats 7/52 | Failure to Report. 
Dickinson, Dw reat Ree eee | Mg aterial Cheeker__.------- 1/28/52 | Alcohol. 

Dowling, Edw. eiteneain danas nl) SOMME sic nmin a sich yoann 12/ 8/51 | Refusal to Work. 
Doyle, Walter B vie eivab wat ike | H/D Mechanic. 11/15/5 Alcohol. 

Dugan, NORA AE ha i ci ita hie hh i | STD ook ciccdencs oun a deitcnn 1/10/52 | Alcohol. 
Se > a pre e | Guard C apt PE eS ' 11/ 4/51 | Aleohol, 

op rE a)”: aS aS Se er 11/ 6/51 | Alcohol. 

F orbes, Larry G. Sa Sere Storekeeper. ....--..---..---| 8/13/51 | Failure to Report. 
Goehrend, W CN; eee | Electrician............-.....| 11/17/51 | Failure to Report. 


Goforth, OS Sai ae aaa 
Gosleau, a re ee 
te ee! > Ree eerer es 
Aruii. Wilton hs. ccs deca nkeeadn- 
Gray, Jack K 
CPOE, PRN OME «non can ksowaewan 
HMampvwn, Robt: F..2.62... 0500.22. 
Hans, Walter Dz... .2.-2. 50: 
Hardin, George B_- 

Hedge, Sidney H 

Hinkley, Frank M 

Houseknecht, Fred H.. 

Hubert, An: stole J 

Hull, Leslie A- ; 

Hunnings, Wardie G ; sina ee 
fhe oe the yy a ore Sanere 
Landry, Robert J 
SAA TRON Na acon wcude oo a0 + 
Lansing, Roy L Siwaics he 
Lape, Arthur E Se trad 

La Roeea, Luciano J 

Lehmann, Nathan E 

Lennemann, Lonis A_.. 

Lewis, Clifford N 

Lewis, John K. Jr 

Lindherg, Stanley F 

Linko, Frank W ; 

Looby, John P oe 

Lowell, Albert B : aes 
Mckee, Junious A ; ee 
MacDowell, Howard 8_. 
Mansholt, Lyman A 
Melrose, Clifford M 
Miller. George E Cite sheawewsa 
Paeoanen, Sout 9.25 Lock. elses. <s 
iP .IRONGU. “1 OAS Bn oc bucnecoiace 
Rabe, BARONE O -ccacs ccamawen sem 
OP TIGE JOU. gc ce cecds na ceenseeutek 


| Welder 


Carp. Foreman __._- 
Truck Driver_-_-- 
Boilermaker 
[heer eres 
MP AM es das nawneiiaha’ 
Brush Painter. 
Electrician _ 


WR Ca nade cttaintsaux nea ae 
Mg po va RU gees 
Electrician..__-.----- eis 
CODURININN, oc ce cinecunans 
CR i sk ciate naan 
eS , Se eee 
Supt --- 
Supt . bateeiatwln a 
Truck Driver._.....-------- 
H/D Mechanie 
Guard 

Supt 

Carpenter 
‘Tournapull Opr 
Sr. Clerk ...- 
Electrician. _- 
Auditor 
Carpenter — a 
Fay ec cidencoteden 
TREAT a ia siscn inp pada bake 
Sr. Clerk wee il Gate 
Electrician _-_--- EPA 
Gs een ne a 
LO 6S Se eee eee 
Chief Drafts_._--- 
Carpenter _....--- 
PRINT. . So Senin acon stax 
PSI, 2A oy ois neces hiin 
CAI oa onto cages 
CAPTION 52a acces dwecotene 
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25/51 





Alcohol, 

Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Failure to Report. 
Alcohol, 

Refusal to Work. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol, 

Refusal to Work. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol & Failure. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Aleoho}. 

Failure to Report. 
Alcohol, 

Alcohol. 

Refusal to Work. 
Refusal to Work, 
Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol & Failure. 
Alcohol & Failure. 
Aleoho!. 

Refusal to Work. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Failure to Report. 
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Classification Date | Cause 
ani 
it a ES See eee eres TSE) aA pees SE ere ee | 10/27/51 | Failure to Report. 
gt RD eens a" ieee as 4/30/51 | Failure to Report. 
Pattereon, Balis M.........<..s-. Se ee ere Bikes ye | Failure to Report. 
OS ee SSeS Ree UN og Pe ees cas | 12 | Failure to Report. 
Pollitt, Thomas F ree ee ae | 11/15/51 | Failure to Report. 
Ouine, Bonert WN .nciciccdcccsnsune NOE i ned | 3/- | Failure to Report. 
Ragland; Harvey N...............- Paymaster ._...- wat 10/2 Failure to Report 
a yt See eee a Ph 2 Alcohol, 
Riberdy, Adelard er RS Ee | Alcohol. 
Richardson, John P Sa Eee if) Failure to Report. 
PA en OS ee. Se a as 10/1 Failure to Report. 
Rosenback, Floyd E_......---- L L/E Opr et Aa 8/" Alcohol. 
NN ND Dc ccanelesinsti imatinib H/D Mechanic............- 12, | Alcohol. 
‘ ) Seas See ee Plumber ._.....- < 10 Alcohol. 
John W ee SA eS Expeditor - ih oe Vi Alcohol. 
ee eae es ee L/D Mechanic._-........... 2/25/52 | Alcohol, 
, W.C ae FR AS el Track Driver Vd tee te 12/18/51} Alecoho!. 
NP id wwsciphiomates Asst. Dept. Eng Seeaacs 7/20/51 | Alcohol. 
WOO. dhe oeks t Sone ee Registered Nurso_.......---- 1/23/45 Alcohol. 
ve CRS ee ae Welder Foreman Ae 6/22/5 Failure to Report. 
| Easel ae enee eee Telephone Opr__..--.--.--- 5/ 2/51 | Failure to Report. 
RON REOTIS Bie oa on rcncwcmue Welder Foreman __- = &/ 6/51 | Alcohol. 
Sig A ES nr ee ee 12/21/51 | Failure to Report. 
Sp, Fn ae L/E Opr Pace 1/12/52 | Refusal to Work 
CY ae ere eee ae ee TPE Oe eee O/IS/Al Foilnre to Renort. 
s, Chas. R..................| H/D Mech Foreman... 13/52 | Refusal to Work. 
Underwood, Jack J...._.-..- ewe] ke ODE. : 30/51 | Alcohol. 
Vick, George , _..----| Plumber : 11/ 3/51 | Alcohol. 


Vrooman, Lloyd D....-..--.------ Sr. Clerk 5/52 | Alcohol. 


wen we ww 









Waggener, Glen__._................| Guard Capt Alcohol. 
FL Re ea Carpenter = 21/52 | Alcohol. 
Webb, Roy L cnc tees Draftsman - 31/52 | Failure to Report. 
Weisbecker, Matthew L_...-.......| Carpenter .- 21/62 | Alcohol. 
Weet, Avaert We ook ck. cece Foreman Capt... 2/21/52 | Alcohol. 
Werner, Mauritz R-. b miévstecowa neat) Meera 2/‘ Alcohol. 
Westerlund, Roy Stanley : | Storekeeper __- 11/ | Alcohol. 
Wheeler, George L____.-- ; Boilermaker 5 Alcohol, 
White, Ashley G_._.-- paoeceen]) Raye ADE. Z 3 Failure to Report. 
Wilkie, Alexander. ..._- m : Clerk ay & Alcohol. 
Williamson, Glenn Lee_...---...-..| Wagon Drill Opr & Refusal to Work, 
Winfield, Mack R ESSE , 8 Alcohol 
Wright, James C., Jr... _.| L/E Opr. & | Failure to Report. 
g, Clarence E Supt oe 2 Alcohol 
erg, Leslie Taft. ...-- _..-| Carpenter - ae: 2/ | Failure to Report. 
Leonard Chester. _-. SME re 1 | Alcohol, 
$, Joseph P_--.- _..| H/D Mech F’man 5 | Alcohol. 
Johnson, John A : _..--..-| Carpenter 1 | Alcohol, 
Johnson, Simon -. 7 _.| Wagon Drill Opr | Refusal to Work, 
s, George J i ; : _..-| Sr. Clerk : Alcohol 
ley, Arthur R i _...| Plumber Refusal to Work. 
rr, Junius B M Bt é _.| Carpenter ¢ | Alcohol 





Kraft, Warren A..........- .......| Asst. Acct | Refusal to Work, 
SUMMARY 

Alcohol ee ae 2 ee OR : Ao Se EE WEEMS ele od oe PERE Spee 73 

Failure to Report..............-. fem See tak Te a Sea ieee An Oe 2 See: See ee 31 

I RN ec adihbmabhond sanbuaseepnstadensdindchtoraahecdpihochn onuaidwpibthe Rte 16 


Nore,.—This list prepared by the Personnel Department, 


Corps or EncrnerErs, U. 8. Army, 
Orrick oF THE District ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC DISTRICT, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, September 28, 1951. 
NAEVG 
ACC-1071 
Re Personnel Reported as Surplus. 
ArLAs CONSTRUCTORS, 
3 Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your letter CBDE-1020, dated 21 Septem- 
ber 1951, reporting that there are approximately 200 men who were specifically 
hired to work on the off-base POL pipe line and that the majority of these men 
have requested to do the work for which they were hired or be returned home. 
> Investigation reveals that there are now in Maroc only 52 men who were 
specifically hired for off-base POL pipe line work. Present indications are that 
most of these men will be employed on the off-base POL pipe-line construction 
under the agreement now being negotiated with the French. 
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It seems that there are a number of boilermakers and iron workers that were 
not hired for the off-base POL pipe line, but who had hoped that after arriving 
in Maroc they might be assigned to the pipe line, who have been working in 
various capacities on base but at present are surplus. 

[t is requested that you review your personnel needs for your entire organiza- 
tion, taking into account the needs for the three bases upon which construction 
will begin shortly and the prospective delivery schedule of construction materials. 
If after this study vou find that vou have surplus personnel I will be glad to 
consider a request that they be sent home in a completed contract status, how- 
ever, I do not want to be‘in the position of releasing men now and in a short 
time_be recruiting men in the same classification. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. L. Haseman for 
$/G. T. Derby, 
G. T. Dery, 
Colonel, CE, District Engineer. 

This is a certified true copy, 3/29/52, 

(S) H. R. Palama. 
H. R. PaALamMa, 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
CBDE-1020. 
District ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC DIVISION, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, Fr. Morocco. 

DeEaR Sir: Reference is made to our CBDE-1019 dated September 21, 1951, 
wherein the District Engineer was advised that certain groups of French contract 
employees are considered surplus to the further requirements of the Moroccan 
Project. 

An identical situation presently exists as related to American contract em- 

ployees, who were specifically hired to work on the off-base POL pipe line. In 
this group, there are approximately two hundred (200) men, boilermakers, welders, 
steamfitters, pipe fitters, tank builders, side-broom operators, ranging from 
manual employee to General Superintendent. This group is exclusive of those 
working ‘‘on base’’; and, while this Contractor has exerted every effort to utilize 
their services elsewhere on the Project, the majority of these employees have 
expressed their desire to do the work for which they were hired and for which 
they are most qualified, or be returned to their point of hire in a completed con- 
tract status. 
) As related to the foregoing, this Contractor reiterates that, in the best interests 
of the general contract and the United States Government, these employees 
should be considered surplus to the further requirements of the Moroccan Project 
and be returned to point of hire in a completed contract status. 

Your comments and written advice will be appreciated, in order that we may 
take decisive action at the earliest possible time. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
N. D. TETERs, 
Construction Manager. 
RLF/hs 
ee: District Engineer (1). 
Central Files (3). 

This is a certified true copy. 

(S) H. R. Palama. 
H. R. PALAMA. 


Exursir D-14—(a) ~ 
Marcu 31, 1952, 

The allegation made that reports of the Internal Audit Section recommending 
the dismissal of employees have been disregarded is false. Generally speaking, 
all recommendations made by the Internal Audit Section have been given great 
weight by the management of this contractor and in the majority of cases they 
have been followed to the letter. 

An outstanding example is a report made by the Internal Audit Section con- 
cerning loafing and sleeping which they discovered on an inspection made on 
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January 28, 1952. Their report of this inspection was presented to me on the 
morning of February 2, 1952. About an hour after this report was presented, 
while Mr. Aiken and I were still discussing it, Mr. Balwan and Mr. Brewer of 
the Porter-Hardy Committee came in and saw the report, among others of which 
we furnished them copies. Naturally, at the time they picked up the report no 
action had been taken because neither Mr. Aiken nor I had had time to review it. 

On February 4, 1952, I took this report to Mr. Teters who reviewed it and 
concurred in the recommendations made. As a result Mr. Teters ordered the 
immediate discharge of everyone recommended for discharge by the auditor, 
with the exception of two men who, upon investigation, were found to be blame- 
less for the reported situation. The termination of the employees took place 
as Mr. Teters ordered, on the following day. 

In a number of other instances the Internal Audit Section has recommended 
the discharge of specific employees for various reasons. In some of these, further 
investigation has determined that discharge was not merited but the employees 
were reprimanded or otherwise punished. In a great many cases the recom- 
mendation for discharge has been concurred in and the employees have been 
terminated forthwith. 

(S) C. E. King, 3-31-52. 
C. E. Kina, Office Manager. 
CEK:me. 


Exuisit D-14-(b) 
Marcu 31, 1952. 
STATEMENT 


On the basis of the Chief Internal Auditor’s report of 28 January 1952 the 
following employees were terminated on 5 February 1952 for cause indicated 
below: 

1. Gambling. 


Badge number: Badge number: 
21351 32982 
22193 32985 
32918 32989 
32954 32995 


35249 


2, Sleeping on the job. 

Badge number: Badge number: 
46771 42206* 
17180 42209* 
47275 42211* 
47369 42228* 
47380 42234* 
47385 42236* 
47390 42239* 
42202* 42240* 
42203* 42241* 
42204* 42304* 

42306* 


Of the employees included in group two (2), above, those carrying the asterisk 
were reinstated at the request of Mr. W. W. Hooton, approved by Mr. Lyman 
Wilbur. Reinstatement was effected 6 March 1952. Written authorizations for 
this reinstatement action is on file. 

S/ Tuomas Watts, 
T. J. Pourtts, 
Assistant Personnel Manager. 


March 31, 1952. 
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Exuipir D-15—(a) 


NovuasEur, Frencn Morocco, 
March 31, 1982. 

a. What is explanation for employment of 5 foreign business managers at Atlas 
since commencement of the project? 

Mr. George Meyer was employed as Foreign Business Manager, and worked in 
the New York Office for approximately thirty days, writing procedures and other 
work connected with the States side of the operation. He arrived in Casablanca 
February 13, 1951, and took over the duties of Foreign Business Manager; and was 
released on February 17, 1951 for personal behavior. 

Mr. W. M. Shipione was hired as Comptroller, and arrived in Casablanca 
February 16, 1951. He was assigned to the Foreign Business Office immediately 
arrival, but was never Foreign Business Manager. He acted under the direction 
of the Construction Manager until such time as Mr. M. M. Smith could be brought 
from a job in Ceylon, a period of one month. 

Mr. M. M. Smith arrived Casablanca March 18, 1951, as Foreign Business 
Manager. Mr. Smith’s chief experience on previous jobs has been in the supply 
field, which is one of the divisions under the Foreign Business Office. Due to the 
urgency of the Supply operation on this particular job, and the many phases 
involving receiving, inspection, warehousing and routing to the many jobsites, 
Mr. Smith devoted his entire energies to the supply operation beginning November 
5, 1951, approximately eight months after assuming the position of Foreign 
Business Manager. The first few months of any large-scale construction project, 
the receiving, warehousing and dispersing of materials and supplies is the backbone 
of the operation. 

Mr. H. E. Echols, who arrived on the job February 16, 1951, and who was hired 
as Assistant Construction Manager, Administrative, on February 3, 1951, took 
over the duties of Foreign Business Manager for the balance of the year, begin- 
ning on November 5, and carried over in that capacity through January until 
the arrival of Mr. E. G. Shaver, who had been hired as Foreign Business Manager, 
but who could not be released to assume his duties in Casablanca until January 
because of a contract with a previous employer. 

Mr. Shaver took over his duties as Foreign Business Manager in February, at 
which time Mr. Echols resumed the position of Assistant Construction Manager, 
Administrative. 

It is submitted, therefore, that, with the exception of the George Meyer in- 
cident, the Foreign Business Office has been managed in a credible manner, and 
to the best interests of the over-all project; and, as may be seen from the above, 
there were not five foreign business managers employed on this project, but only 
two, Mr. Smith and Mr. Shaver who actually functioned as such after employ- 
ment in that capacity. 

(S) E. G. Shaver, 
E. G. SHAVER, 
Foreign Business Manager. 
EGS:hv. 





Exuipir D-15—(b) 
CERTIFICATION 


Novaseur, Frence Morocco, 
March 29, 1982. 

Of the individuals specifically named in Mr* Cassidy’s testimony, only Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Shipione have been terminated. Mr. Echols is still at the job- 
site as are Mr. Smith and Mr. Shaver. Mr. Myers and Mr. Shipione were ter- 
minated for cause and therefore paid their own transportation to the United States 
The following additional personnel have been surplused and the reasons are as 
follows: 

H. S. Thomas.—Hire Date 20 March, Termination Date 10 November, 1951, 
Classification Chief Storekeeper. Services no longer required. Inasmuch as 
this employee had transportation furnished to him by his previous employer for 
repatriation to the United States, transportation was not furnished by this Con- 
tractor nor was a travel authorization requested of the District Engineer. 

S. J. Davis.—Hire Date 18 April, Termination Date 31 December, 1951 
Classification Project Manager. Services no longer required by the Contractor 
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inasmuch as his position of ‘‘Assistant to the Construction Manager—Aggre- 
gates’? had been abolished. This employee’s travel to the States was approved 
on Travel Authorization No. 1389. 

H. B. McDonald.—Hire Date 15 February, Termination Date 4 July, 1951, 
Classification General Superintendent. This employee was engaged to direct 
asphalt plants and inasmuch as the work for which he had been employed was 
completed, he was surplused and his return travel was approved on Travel 
Authorization No. 168. 

J. G. Montgomery.—Hire Date 4 January, Termination Date 19 July, 1951, 
Classification ‘Assistant to the Construction Manager—Equipment and Trans- 
portation.”” The position held by this employee was abolished and as there was 
no further use for his services, he was surplused and his return travel to the 
United States was approved on Travel Authorization No. 253. 

O’ Dean Anderson.—Hired in late January, Terminated early in August, 1951. 
Classification ‘‘Assistant to the Construction Manager—Pipe Lines.” The 
position held by this employee was abolished and in view of the imminent transfer 
of the off-base POL work to a direct subcontractor of the District Engineer, he 
was surplused and his return to the United States was approved on Travel 
Authorization No. 295. 

F. Nunneman.—Hire date 4 August, Termination date 28 November, 1951, 

Classification “Assistant to the Construction Manager—Supply.” Inasmuch as 
the Contractor had other personnel of equal caliber capable of filling the position 
held by Mr. Nunneman and as his services could not be utilized in any other 
eapacity at his contract salary, he was surplused and his return travel to the 
United States was approved on Travel Authorization No. 1157. 
+ C. BE. Lusk.—Hire Date 4 January, Termination Date 7 August, 1951. Classifi- 
cation Engineering Manager. Inasmuch as the position for which Mr. Lusk had 
been hired was abolished and as no other position existed in which he could be 
employed at his contract salary, he was surplused and returned to the United 
States. As Mr. Lusk purchased his own transportation, Travel Orders have not 
yet been approved. 

W. H. Daub.—Hire Date 14 February, Termination Date 7 August, 1951, 
Classification Chief Engineer. In the reorganization of the Engineering Depart- 
ment which took place in August, other personnel were available with similar 
qualifications to those possessed by Mr. Daub and since no other position was 
available which he could fill at his contract salary, he was surplused. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

S/ Earl F. Aiken, 
Earu FF, AIKEN, 
Controller. 


Exuipir D-9-(a) 
CERTIFICATE 


Novassgur, Frencu Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

The Colonel Meffre to whom Mr. Cassidy refers in his testimony has been @ 
frequent visitor to our offices. During the months of November and December 
1951 he frequently came to see me to inquire about payments due the subcon- 
tracting firm of Travaux et Procedes Speciaux. Mr. Meffre informed me that he 
was the authorized representative of that firm and accordingly, on at least three 
different occasions, I handed over to him checks to Travaux et Procedes Speciaux 
for partial payments on work done under their subcontract, 

Sometime in December 1951, I complained to Mr. A. B. Roberts of the Sub- 
contract Branch of our Engineering Department concerning the annoyance Mr, 
Meffre always occasioned on his visits. Mr. Roberts informed me that the firm 
of TPS had assured him that Mr. Meffre had absolutely nothing to do with their 
business and was representing himself as their agent without any authority what- 
soever. I thereupon informed Mr. Traina of the General Accounting Section 
that under no circumstances was Mr. Meffre to be given any checks for TPS or 
for any other company unless he had a written authorization from the company 
to pick them up and, further, that no reply was to be given to any of Mr. Meffre’s 
inquiries concerning such payments. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Meffre telephoned me to inquire about a payment due 
TPS. Itold Mr. Meffre that since I understood that he had no connection what- 
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soever with that company I could give him no information. He seemed quite 
surprised and stated that he would bring me a letter from TPS authorizing him to 
represent them. ‘This he failed to do and I have not seen him since that date. 
I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
(s¢d) C. E. King, 


(typd) C. E. Kine, 
Office Manager. 





Exuinir D-9—(6) 
CERTIFICATE 


NovasseEur, Fr. Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

Mr. Cassidy makes the allegation that one of his representatives questioned 
buyers of the Purchasing Department and that as a result of this questioning it 
was determined that Purchasing Department personnel were receiving com- 
missions from vendors, and, therefore, the two of the five who were questioned were 
terminated for cause. I was the Purchasing Agent for Atlas Constructors from 
approximately the middle of March to the middle of May 1951. During that time, 
to the best of my knowledge only one emplovee was discharged fer attempting to 
obtain pay-off money. The name of this emplovee was Bruno Friedlander. I 
had completed arrangements personally for the purchase of bottled water from a 
firm named “SIM.” Subsequent to this Friedlander approached this vendor and 
demanded that he be paid a 10 per cent commission. The vendor contacted me 
setting forth the facts and immediately thereafter, on May 14, 1951, this employee 
was dismissed from the services of Atlas Constructors. I further contacted a 
number of vendors but none of them would admit paying a commission to any of 
our personnel. Mr. Cassidy never reported to me that he had investigated and 
found that my purchasing personnel were taking commissions and none of my 
employees were dismissed as a result of any such a report from him. To insure 
that vendors thoroughly understood our position on discounts, rebates, and com+ 
missions, Mr. Smith, the Foreign Business Manager, and I arranged in April and 
May to have representatives of the leading business houses in Casablanca meet 
with us at the company offices at 3, Rue de Lille. The representatives invited to 
attend these meetings were selected from the official lists of suppliers furnished 
by the Trade Syndicate of Morocco. At these meetings Mr. Smith and I, with 
the assistance of three well qualified Frenchmen, subordinates who could speak 
both English and French, explained our system of purchasing and informed the 
vendors that it was not necessary to pay a commission to anyone to obtain business 
from Atlas Constructors. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 


/s/ T. L. Bragaw 
/t/ T. L. Bracaw. 


(EnNcLosurE D-6-—(a)) 
CERTIFICATE 


NOvUASSEUR, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 29, 1952. 

Reference: 
III A 2 

Mr. Cassidy’s testimony concerning Germain Milan refers to the purchase of 
tent frames under Requisition No. CASA 6-721. This requisition was submitted 
to the Atlas Purchasing Department on or about June 20, 1951, with instructions 
from the Engineering Department (Mr. Ben Lusk) to have these completed on 
the local market not later than July 15,1951. This date was later extended to 
August 1, 1951, as noted on attached letter from the Corps of Engineers, ACC-162. 

Bids were immediately requested from firms who had done work of this kind 
for Atlas before, and it was determined by the Purchasing Agent, with the help 
of Mr. Charles Henrotin, one of the Purchasing Department’s buyers, as to the 
quantity of work which could be done by each individual vendor. Purchase 
orders were written to each of the bidders for quantities they could fabricate 
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within the time limit. No one vendor could accept an order for the entire quan- 
tities. As an example, Establissments Meffre and Company was only awarded 
the fabrication of 106 each wooden doors and 400 each floor panels on Purchase 
Orders Nos. LP—2484 and LP-2654, respectively. These purchase orders covered 
component parts of the tent frames in question. Small quantities were only 
awarded to Meffre and Company because several days prior to the date of this 
requisition, a purchase order No, LP-2112 for the erection of 100 each complete 
wooden tent frames, size 16 x 24 ft. had been awarded to this company, and it 
was decided that additional work being let to this vendor would interfere with 
the delivery of material on Purchase Order No. 2112. The conelusion as to the 
quantity of tent frames that Meffre and Company could deliver under Requisi- 
tion No. CASA 6-721 is amply justified by this vendor’s actual performance 
under Purchase Order 2112 mentioned above. Purchase Order 2112 was in the 
amount of 15,756,000 franes and called for the delivery of 100 wooden tent frames 
in lots of 10 at eight-day intervals after the award of the order which was made 
on June 13, 1951. The schedule of deliveries and the actual performance by 
Meffre and Company under this order are as follows: 


(Juantity Date to be delivered Date delivered Quantity Date to be delivered) Date delivered 
———$ | | = SEI | IN Renton hae EBL A 
10 | June 21__........._| June 29. Ee oe) eee Septem ber 6. 
10 | June 20..__........} July 12. | 10 | July 31 ..| September 6. 
AS. f; SECO | July 27. 10 | August 8 | September 6. 
2G.) .) Sees July 30. ' 10 | August 16.__._.._..}| September 6. 
BY. f) See eee | August 4. i| 10 August 24.__......| September 6. 
5 | ge Se Es | August 4. H 10 | September 1__..... September 6. 
i 





The quantities covered by Purchase Ordeis 2484 and 2654 were agreed upon by 
the vender who decided that he could not make delivery ef additional quantities 
within the limited time. Other venders were contacted in the same manner. 

As will be noted by the attached directive from the Corps of Engineers, ACC- 
146, the drawings covering these tent frames were changed as many as three times 
by the Engineering Department of Atlas, and finally it was necessary to acquire 
from the Air Force at Casez Airbase the standard 16x 32 ft. tent and deliver 
it to the vendor who was making the frames in order for him to determine the 
size. Also note that several purchase orders were written fer small quantities of 
component parts. As all purchase orders over 1,000,000 franes had to he for- 
warded to the French Liaison Mission, in accordance with the technical agree- 
ments with the Government, befcre approval and as such approval from the Mis- 
sion took a long time to obtain, the purchase orders were written fer small quanti- 
ties so that the total amount of each weuld not be over 1,000,000 francs and 
therefore immediate approval could be obtained from the District Engiveer. Also, 
purchase erders were only written to cover work which could be furnished within 
the time limit designated by the Engineering Department, but later additional 
orders were made when the extension to 1 August was received. 

Necessary approvals by the Corps of Engineers can be noted in attached 
directive, ACC-—145, authorizing Atlas to negotiate subcontracts with this firm. 

Germain Milan offered standard Portland cement to Atlas Constructors at a 
price cf 9,800 franes per metric ton. Atlas purchased a total cf 1,000 tons of this 
material from this company. Pricer to this purchase, it was the practice to procure 
cement from the Mareo Cement Company (Meffre and Company) and the price 
charced by them was 12,300 franes per metric ton. When the purchase was made 
from Germain Milan of the 1,000 tons of cement, Mr. Meffre, representative of 
the Maroe Cement Company, came to the Purchasing Department cffice at 3 Rue 
de Lille and made the statement that ‘Somebody will go to jail for not buying 
cement from my society.” 

Germain Milan was approved as a subcontractor by the District Engineer upon 
recommendation of the French Liaison Mission as is evidenced by contractor 
letter CBDE-264 dated 26 May 1951 and District Engineer letie:, file NAEVE 
dated 30 May 1951, copies of which are attached. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

/s/ Earl F. Aiken, 


Earu F, AIken, 
Controller. 
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Corrs oF Enarnegers, U. S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
East ATLantic District, 
80 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, July 2, 1951. 

NAEVG 
AOC-162 
Subject: Immediate Construction Objective 
To: Atlas Constructors, 3 Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco 

1. After a review of the status of construction for the emergency facilities as 
outlined in my letter of June 11, 1951 and subsequent letters on the same subject 
I am advising the Air Force that the following listed minimum facilities will be 
ready for use by troops on July 14: 

a. Tents 16’ x 32’ on frames with wood floors. Nouasseur, 80; Sidi Slimane 80. 

b. Shower enclosures with wood ‘“‘duckboard”’ floors and surface drainage. 
8 shower heads each. Similar or equal to drawing #1 & 2 Jc—4. Nouasseur, 6; 
Sidi Slimane, 6. 

ec. Wash enclosures with 16 spigots and drain trough. Duckboard floors and 
mirror shelf. Similar or equal to drawing #1 & Je-4. Nouasseur, 6; Sidi Slimane, 
6. 

d. Latrines—pit type. Flyproof inclosure with 16 seats. Similar to drawing 
#1 & 2 Jce-1 & 2. Nouasseur, 6; Sidi Slimane, 6. 

e. Operations Building—-One 16’ x 32’ tent on frame with wood floor for 
immediate use. One quonset building with wood floor to be constructed as soon 
as possible. 1 at each base. 

f. Temporary Control Tower—36’ steel tower with 8’ x 8’ control room erected 
adjacent to operations building. 1 at each base. 

g. Water Supply—50,000 gal. wood stave tank on tower with pipe installed to 
each wash point, mess hall, and hospital. Supply from well at site for Sidi 
Slimane. Water pipeline from existing well to Nouasseur. 

h. Electrical—Temporary 75 KW generators for lighting, mess and operations. 

i. Messing—Group of 4 dining tents 16’ x 32’ plus 2 kitchen tents and 1 serving 
tent screened. Provide water service, 2 metal sinks and 2 work tables, and dining 
tables all as per drawings furnished. 2 mess halls at each base. 

j. Hospital—3 Quonsets with wood floors and 3 ward tents. One wash & 
shower enclosure and 1 latrine in hospital area. Same at each base. 

k. Headquarters & Communications—1 tent 16’ x 32’ with wood floor for 
temporary hdq. and | Quonset 20’ x 48’ with wood floor for temporary communica- 
tions building. Tent to be replaced with Quonset for headquarters as soon as 
possible. Same for each base. 

2. I request that you advise me immediately if any conditions develop which 
would prevent you from completing these facilities as scheduled as very im- 
portant plans are being made based on this schedule. 

3. Although these minimum facilities are being reported available it is very 
urgent that they be expanded as rapidly as possible to the extent directed in the 
above referenced letters. In any event the entire emergency facilities for 3,000 
men must be available by 1 August 1951. 





me 
5 


_ 


x. T. Derby, 

x. T. Dersy, 
Col., C. E., District Engineer. 

I certify that this is a true copy which I have made from the original. 

/s/ M. Emper. 


~ 





Corps oF Enotnerers, U.S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
East ATLantic District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, June 30, 1951. 

NAEVG 

ACC-146 

Subject: Tents Furnished by USAF for Tent Camp. 
To: Atlas Constructors, 3 Rue de Lille, Casablanca. 


1. This will confirm agreement between your Mr. Lusk and Mr. Jernigan of 
this office that you will revise the drawing No. 10-Fd-8 previously furnished you 
for constructing tent frames for the emergency tent camps at each of the bases 
now under construction to conform with the type tents actually furnished by the 
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Air Foree, It has now been determined that the tents have hip roofs instead of 
gable roof as shown on the above drawing. 

2. In accordance with the measurements made by your Mr. Melrose, the 
height of the ridge above the eaves is 7’8’’. It is also understood that as ‘pre- 
viously authorized, wood floors will be used in lieu of the concrete floors as shown 
on the above drawing. 

For the District Engineer: 

/s/ L. L. Haseman, 
L. L. HasEMAN, 
Lt. Colonel, C. E., 
Deputy District Engineer. 
CC: Porter-Urquhart, Assoc. 
I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 
Signed: M. EmBerr. 





Corps or Enainegrs, U. 8S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
East ATLANTIC DistTrRIcT, 
80 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, June 28, 1951. 
NAEVG 
ACC-145 
Subject: Subcontract for Tent Floors. 
To: Atlas Constructors, 3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca. 
This will confirm previous verbal authorization for negotiating subcontracts for 
prefabrication for tent floors for the 2,500-man camp at Nouasseur based on the 
unit prices quoted by G. Milan. 
For the District Engineer: 
L. L. Haseman 
L. L. Haseman, 

Lt. Colonel, C. E., 
Deputy District Engineer. 
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I certify this to be a true copy which I have made from the original. 
Signed: M. EmBerr. 


May 26, 1951. 
CBDE-264 
Subject: Invitation to Bid on District Engineer Housing Project—Nouasseur. 
District ENGINEER, 
Advance Echelon, East Atlantic District, 
30, Route de Mediouna Casablanca, French Morocco. 
Dear Sir: The following people have been asked to submit bids for the partial 
construction of the subject project. 
For reinforced concrete foundation walls and floor slabs for One Hundred and 
Ten (110) prefabricated housing units: 
L.’FEntreprise Marocaine de Batiments et Travaux Publics, Lemabat, 12, Rue 
des Francais, Casablanca, Tel. 418-85. 
Rostagni Gilbert & Raymond Cabaret, 10, Rue de Lt. Noved, Casablanca, 
Tel. 237-78. 
Germain Milan and Enterprise L. Massot & R. Gregoire, 56, Boulvd. Jeffre, 
Casablanca, Tel. 223-85. 
Enterprise Papeil, 31, Rue de Luneville Casablanca, Tel, 243-97. 
Ste. Marocaine d’Etudes et de Traveux, 8, Rue du Capitaine de Fregate 
Lapebie, Casablanca, Tel. 240-39. 
Chapon & Rouk, 70, Rue Clemenceau, Casablanca, Tel. 200-32. 
Comaree, Co. Marceaino d’Enterprises et de Constructions, 167, Ave. 
Poeymirau, Casablanca, Tel. 289-58. 
Modeco, 47, Rue Nationale, Casablanca, Tel. None. 
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For interior plumbing: 
Paul Deux & Co., Avenue Paul Randet, Casablanea, Tel. Polo 137. 
Laurent Bouillet, 70, Rue du Soldat R. Debernardi, Casablanca, Tel. None. 
Maurice Clemm, 22-28 Rue d’Anizy, Casablanca, Tel. 420-12. 
Germain Milan, 56, Bd. Jeffre, Casablanca, Tel. 223-85. 
Yours truly, 
N. D. TETERs, 
Construction Manager. 
ADL/8k 
cc: to 1 Resident Mngr. 
1 Const. Mgr. 
2 Engineering 
2 Central Files 
1 Reading File 
I certify this to be a true copy which I have made from the original. 
/s/ M. Emper. 





Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
Fast Ariantic District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, Tel: 212-01., May 30, 1951, 
NAEVE 
Subject: Invitation to Bid on District Entineer Housing Project—-Nouasseur. 
To: Atlas Constructors, 3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

1. Reference is made to your letter, file CBDE-—264 dated 26 May 1951, sub- 
ject as above, which included a list of potential contractors to perform concrete 
slab and interior plumbing construction on the Nouasseur base. 

2. This Headquarters has received telephone approval from the French Liai- 
son Mission for all of the proposed subcontractors with the exception of MODECO. 
This firm is not known to the Liaison Mission, but they are now checking and will 
confirm or disapprove this organization by telephone at a latter date. 

3. This is your authority to open bids and award subcontracts for concrete 
foundations, walls, and floor slabs and interior plumbing with such of_ these 
firms as you find it expedient to employ. 

For the District Engineer: 

/s/ L. L. Haseman, 
L. L. Haseman, 
Bt. ‘Col, -CUB., 
Deputy District Engineer. 


I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 
M. EMBER. 





Exutsir D-8-(a) 


CERTIFICATE 

Reference: 
IIJ-A-4 NovassEvur, Fr. Morocco, March 29, 1952. 

The Contractor from the inception of the job attempted to deal with reputable 
manufacturers and merchants. It also attempted to obtain the best prices for 
materials purchased, and to this end attempted to secure discounts wherever they 
could be obtained. Attached is a representative group of Purchase Orders, each 
one of which shows on its face a discount granted to Atlas Constructors by the 
vendor. The Contractor realized when operations commenced in Morocco that 
the local business houses were not acquainted with the American system of pur- 
chasing and in particular, they were not acquainted with the system required on @ 
CPFF contract. To insure that the local businessmen would be properly ac- 
quainted with our system of doing business, the Foreign Business Manager, Mr. 
M. M. Smith, during the months of April and May, 1951, arranged to have repre- 
sentatives of the leading business houses in Casablanca meet with him at our 
offices at 3 Rue de Lille. The representatives invited to attend these meetings 
were selected from the official lists of suppliers furnished by the Trade Syndicate 
of Morocco. Meetings were held twice a week during this period and Mr. Smith, 
through Mr. Louis Murat, Mr. Jim Bynan, and Mr. Norbert Ricard, who were 
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French personnel attached to his staff, explained the system of purchasing which 
Atlas Constructors proposed to follow in Morocco. The interpretation into 
French was done by these three individuals, and a statement as to what took place 
signed by them is attached. 

Subsequent to the meetings between the Foreign Business Manager and the 
vendors a letter in both French and English was addressed to these individuals 
requesting information as to availability of stocks and their method of sale. A 
copy of this letter as well as a copy of the list of vendors to whom it was addressed 
is attached. 

The Army Audit Ageney has only once, to this Contractor’s knowledge, raised 
a formal question concerning discounts taken by Atlas from vendors. On October 
18, 1951, a Form 396, Suspended Costs Notice, was issued by the Army Audit 
Agency. This notice was not concurred in by the District Engineer but was 
forwarded to the Contractor for review and reply. In this particular case the 
Army Audit Ageney suspended 370,165 Franes, the total amount disbursed by 
Atlas Constructors in the purchase of a Model V. B. 250 power driven hydraulic 
hacksaw on the grounds that Atlas was receiving a 10% discount on other items 
bought from the firm of Bouchardon, and that therefore a discount should have 
been received on this article. The suspension was improperly written to begin 
with as it should have only been taken for the discount which Mr. Cassidy claimed 
we should have received. <A review of our transactions with the vendor involved 
indicates that he granted discounts on tools and parts which could be obtained 
on a competitive basis in Casablanca but did not grant such discounts on pro- 
prietary items. The Contractor therefore denied the validity of the suspension 
in a letter dated 9 November 1951, File No. CBDE-—1575, a copy of which is 
attached. The District Engineer in its letter NAEVF ACC-1834 dated 24 
November 1951, a copy of which is attached, concurred in our findings and re- 
turned the voucher to the Army Audit Ageney. On 8 March 1952, we were 
reimbursed for this voucher. 

I certify that the foregoing statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

/s/ Earl F. Aiken, 
Ear. F. AIKken. 





STATEMENT 


During the months of April and May 1951 the Foreign. Business Manager 
started calling up, in groups of about twenty at a time, the more important 
suppliers of those goods that Atlas would be likely to require. The list of business 
houses selected was made from the official lists of adherents supplied by the 
Trade Syndicates of Morocco. Meetings were held at‘the rate of about two per 
week in the large conference room at 3 Rue de Lille. 

At each of these meetings: 

1. The vendors were told, in English and French, that Atlas Constructors 
wished to deal wherever possible only with the larger and well established firms, 
on a fair and friendly basis. 

2. The Atlas system of quote sheets, bid sheets, purchase orders, ete., was 
explained in detail, and copies of the documents were circulated for all vendors 
to examine. 

3. It was explained that Atlas official buyers would carry, for purpose of 
identification, a letter signed by the Foreign Business Manager, and that under 
no circumstances were vendors to deal with any persons other than the official 
buyers so identified, nor was any consideration or percentage to be given buyers 
on any transaction or proposed transaction. In the event of a buyer requesting 
any such consideration, the fact was to be reported at once to the Foreign Business 
Manager. , 

4. The vendors were given the opportunity to ask questions on our methods, 
ete., and anything which had not been clearly understood was further explained. 

Nouasseur, 26 March 1952. 

: /s/ Louis Murat, 
Lovuts Murat, 
French Liaison Asst. 
/s/ James Bynon, 
Jim ByYNon, 
Adm. Asst. to Foreign Business Manager. 
/s/ N. Ricard, 
NorBERT RIcCarp, 
French Asst. to Foreign Business Manager. 
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TRANSLATION 
JUNE Ist, 1951. 
GENTLEMEN: With a view to eventual purchases by our firm, we would appre- 
ciate it if you would provide us with a list of the articles, products or services 
supplied by your establishment. 
We are particularly interested in what you have available in stock and ready 
for immediate delivery. 
This list should also include the unit prices and general sales conditions (dis- 
counts, bulk prices, method and delay in delivery, etc.) 
Further, we would be obliged if you would be so good as to keep us informed of 
what you have in stock and of price variations. 
Please address your answer to: 
Atlas Constructors 
Mr. Smith (Trade List) 
3, Rue de Lille 
Casablanca. 


Truly yours, ete. 
I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 
Signed: MERNA QUICK. 





Aras CoNnsSTRUCTORS, 
3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, Le Ier Juin 1951. 


Messieurs: En vue d’achats eventuels par nos Services, nous vous serions 
obliges de bien voulois nous soumettre per correspondance la liste des articles, pro- 
duits ou services que votre firme est en mesure de nous fournir. 

D’une maniere generale, nous sommes surtout interesses par les articles dis- 
ponibles en magasin, ce que nous desirerions que vous nous precisiew. 

Cette liste devrait inclure egalement las prix unitaires ainsi que vos conditions 
generales de vente (escompte, prix par quantites, mode et delai de livraison, ete.) 

D’autre part, nous vous serions obliges de bien voulois nois tenir au courant 
par la suite de l’etat de vos stocks ainsi que, eventuellement, des variations de 
prix. 

Veuillez addresser votre correspondance a: 

Atlas Constructors 

Mr. Smith (Trade List) 
3, Rue de Lille 
Casablanca 


Recevez, Messieurs, nos salutations distinguees. 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
M. M. Smirn, 
Foreign Business Manager. 


I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 
Signed: MERNA Quick. 





BAGS AND BAGGING 


. African & Eastern Ltd. (Near East) A. E. T. C. O., 115 Av. Georges Mercie 
8. A. Saint Freres, 220, rue de Strasbourg, Casa 

Ste Marocaine des Ets Fargeon,107, rue de Strasbourg 

Ets. Marosac, 10, rue Dupleix 

Ste Cherifienne du Jute, 3, rue Castelnau 

La Sacherie Nouvelle, 34, Bd de la Gare 

S. A. Des Anciens Ets. Gauvin-Yvose, 95, Bd de la Resistance Francaise 


Sel r ewer 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


8. L’Equipment Telephonique, 122, Bd Cambetta 
9. L’Inter, Immeuble Oceania, 1, Place Mirabeau 
10. Cie Generale de Constructions Telephoniques, 87, Bd du General Leclere 
11. Agence Nord-Africaine de Telephones Picard-Lebas, 9, rue du Caporal Beaux 
12. C. G. E.-MAROC, 52, Bd de la Resistance Francaise 
13. Ste Telmo, 86, rue du Mont-Blanc (Maarif) 





14. 


— 
ia | 


16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22 


23. 


24 
25 
26 
27. 


28 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


I 


h. 
2. 
3. 
4 
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MEAT PROCESSORS 
C. D. V. (Charcuterie Industrielle), rue du Colonel Seal 


[Copy] 


Soc. Charma, rue du Soldat Roch—B. P. 326 
8S. O. M. A. V. I., 1 to 5 rue Bab el Kedim 
Ste Eleomar, 48, rue de L’Atlas 
Ets. Veechierini, 15, rne de Neuf-Chateau 
Ets. Angel Perez, 48, Rue Augustin Sourzac (R. N.) 
S. E. F. A. N., A Fedala 
Union des Eleveurs (Paledor), A Fedala 
C. O. M. A, D. E. P. (Comp. Mar. des Elev. de Pores) 55, rue de l’Horloge, 
Casa 
JAM MANUFACTURERS 


Entreprise Quilmes (Ex. Scupa), Bd. du Cdt Fage 

kts. kKbbo Freres, 125 Av. General Drude 

Ste Florale de |’ Atlas, 23, place Ed. Doutte 

Ste des Produits ‘‘ARBA”’, 7, rue d'Areachon 

S. A. de Pecheries et Conserves Alimentaires, 8. A. P. C. A., 18, Bd Ctd Fage 
Les Conserveries Reunies, 294, Avenue St. Aulaire 

Sardinerie P. de Cascadec, Rue d’ Amiens 

Ets. ‘‘Olida,’’ B. P. 14 a Fedala 

P. I. N. M. A. R. (Les Prod. Industriels du Maroe) 

Ste d’Entrepot Frigorifiques d'Afrique de Nord “SEFAN” a Fedala 


certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 
Signed: Merna Quick. 





LAUNDRIES AND DRY CLEANERS 


Ets. Reig, 97, rue d’Audenge, Casablanca 

Teintafric, 1, rue dEvian, Casablanca 

Valteint, rue Lecrivain, Casablanca 

Blaneteint, 892, route de Mediouna, Casablanca 
Teintureriec Vite et Bien, rue de Violettes, Casa-Bau-Sejour 
Au Bleu de France, 71, Boulevard Guerrero, Casablanca 


MEAT CANNING WORKS 
Societe Charma, Boite Postale 326, Casablanc: 
Societe Marocaine des Viandes (SOMAVI), 1, rue Bab-el-Kedim, Casa 
Charcuterie Industrielle C. D. V., rue de Colonel Seal, Casablane: 
La Marocaine de Conserves Alimentaires (Marica), 274, Bd de Lorraine, 
Casablancs 
Ftablissements Perez Angel, rue Augustin Sourzac, Casa 
Ftablissments Ramuntcho, 32, rue de l’Atlas, Casa 
Etablissements Vecchierini, 7, rue Pont a Mousson, Casa 
S. A. Marocaine des Ets. Lienhart (Samel), 152, Bd Ney, Casa 
Societe Elcomar, 115, Boulevard de Marseille, Casa 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


Fts. Fortin Moulot, 12, Bd de la Liberte, Casablanca 

Galeries Lafayette Rayon de fournitures de bureau Place de France, Casa- 
blanca 

Imprimerie Rapide, Avenue du General d’Amade, Casa 

Magasins Reunis, Rayon de fournitures de bureau Boulevard de la Gare, 
Casa 

France-Atlas, 109, Boulevard de la Gare, Casablanca 

Societe Paframa, Route de Camp-Boulhaut, Casablanca 

Sochepress, 1, Rond-Point Laperouse, Casablanca 


LaOQO 
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LUMBER 


. Ets. Rene Brice, Km. 4,800 route de Camp-Boulhaut, Casa 

. Ets. Brogne, Pierre, 88, route des Ouled Ziane, Casablanca 

. D.O. M. E.R. C. 0., 8. A., 20, rue du Caporal Lugherini—Casa 
. Marocaine des Bois, 4, rue Kleber, Casablanca 

. E. Maubourguet, 224, Bd de la Liberte, Casablanca 

. G. Monnier, 125, boulevard de Lorraine, Casablanca 

. Ste Africaine dt Bordelaise Industrielle, 576, bd Pasteur, Casa 

. S. A. des Anciens Ets. Maysonnier, 148, rue Franchet, d’Esperey 
. Ste Cherifienne d’Importation de Bois, 70, rue de Saint-Die 

. Ste Nantaise d’Importation au Maroc, 20, Bd Ney, Casa 

. Union Commerciale Indochinoise et Africaine, 175 Bd de la Resistance 


Francaise, Casa 


. Union Commerciale Marocaine, rue des Quinconces, Casablanca 
. Mr. Bergholz, 22 rue du Commandant Cottenest, Casablanca 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


. A. O. M. M., 6, Bd du 4eme Zouaves, Casa 

. Afric Auto, Route de camp-Boulhaut, Casa 

. Air Liquide, Route des Ouled Ziane, Casa 

. A. M. I. C., Boulevard de Marseille, Casa 

. Asem Electric, 54, rue de Briey 

. Asem Gilby, 72 Rue Georges Mercie, Casa 

. Auclair, 26 rue National, Casa 

. Auto-Hall, Boulevard de Marseille, Casa 

. Apraxine, 181 Boulevard de Lorraine, Casa 

. Barzach, 36 rue d’Anizy, Casa 

. Besnard, 34 rue Poincare 

. Blay, 110 rue Colbert 

. Borras, 13 rue Blaise Pascal 

9. Bouchardon, 214 boulevard de Lorraine 

. Brunot, 38 rue Vedrines 

. Badouin, 28 rue Jean Courtin 

. Camuzet, 223 rue de l’Aviation Francaise 

. Chomienne, 19 Avenue de |’ Hippodrome 

. Cometta, 67 rue Nationale 

. Casa Electric Radio, 21 rue du Soldat Jouvencel 
. Cie d’Eclairage et de Force au Maroc, 122 rue Blaise Pascal 
. Compagnie Generale d’Electricite (C. G. E. Maroc), 52 Bd de la Resistance 


Francaise 


. Compagnie Generale de Constructions Telephoniques, 89 Boulevard de la 


Liberte 


. Compagnie Marocaine, 251 rue de Strasbourg 
. Camex, 35 rue Savorgnan de Brazza 
. Comameto, 241 Boulevard de la Liberte 


C. A. V. I. E. R., 2 rue de Taourirt 


. Compagnie Africaine d’Equipment Industriel, 12 rue de Dinant 
. Decolin, rue du Caporal Beaux 

. Dolbeau, 81 rue Laperouse 

. Davum (Maroc), 95, Boulevard de la Gare 

. De Dapper, 6 rue de BAPAUME 

. Electra, 57 rue Blaise Pascal 

. Fenie, 650 Boulevard de la Gare 

. France Auto, 113, boulevard de Paris 

. Francois, 31 rue Lebas 

. Grimonet, 51 avenue Poeymirau 


73. Grondin, 126 Bd de la Resistance 


. Hameler, 47, avenue Poeymirau 

. Hames, 337, Boulevard de la Gare 

. Heyder Bruckner, 61, rue Savorgnan de Brazza 

. Inter-Afric, 159, Boulevard de la Resistance 

. Jeumont (Maroc), 70, rue Savorgnan de Brazza 

. Keucke (Radio Vox), 24, rue Clemenceau 

. Kjeargaard, 10, 14 rue de |’Aviation Francaise 

. La piece Detachee Americaine, 53 rue de General Marguerite 


LOW 
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82. Levy Soussan, 101 boulevard de la Gare 
83. L. U. C. I. A., 175, boulevard de la Resistance 
84. Maghreb Accessoires, Rue Roger Burger 
85. Oreno, 30 rue de Craonne, AFNAAL 

86. Orena, 62 rue de Charmes 

87. Pacal, 66 Avenue Moinier 

88. Parnaud, 145 Avenue Emile Zola 

89. Pignal, 83 Avenue Pasteur 

90. Philips, 10 rue Pegoud 

91. Radio Service, 48 rue Clemenceau 

92. Rousseil, 4 rue d’Avignon 

93. Peggary, 289 Boulevard de la Gare 

94. Salden et Compagnie, rue Claude Bernard 


95. S. N. A. D. E., 181 boulebard de Lorraine 
96. S. M. M., 52 rue Galiene 

97. S. O. D. I. P. T., 40 rue des Ouled, Ziane 
98. S. M. R. E., 47 Boulevard Gambetta 


99. Vadrot, rue Ingenieur Payant 
100. Valere Chochod, 16 rue de Briey 
101. Vautier, Passage du-Grane Socco 
102. Vialard, 3 rue Lebon 
103. Weite et Cie, 37 rue Savorgnan de Brazza 
104. Woehrel, 6 rue des Ouled, Ziane 
105. Zablith, 15-25 rue Roger Burger 

I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 

Signed; Mrerna Quick. 





CBDE-1575 ATLas CONSTRUCTORs, 
November 9, 1951. 
Subject: Suspended Cost Notice Dated October 18, 1951; Bu. Vou. No, 597; 
DD Form 396; No. 5; 370,165 franes. 
District ENGINEER, East ATLantic District, 
30 Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

DraR Str: Reference is made to your letter of October 25, File No. NAR VF 
ACC—1423 in which certain vouchers were returned to the Contractor with notice 
of costs suspensions on DD Form 396. 

This contractor has reviewed the suspension made on Bu. Voucher No, CB— 
597 and it believes, in view of the facts presented in this letter, that such suspen- 
sion is not justifie 

Subject suspension raises the question as to why no discount was given on the 
purchase of a power driven hacksaw when discounts are given by the vendor on 
another purchase as shown on Contractor’s Voucher No. 8-819. 

The records of the Purchasing Department were examined and information 
therein showed the quotation by the vendor to be on a net basis. However, 
further inquiry was made at the office of the vendor and it was stated that the 
price was net without discount as the item as sold was quoted extremely low. 
In substantiation of this, a recent quote sheet to the vendor from the factory 
that sells the item in question revealed that the present price of this machine is 
475,000 franes at the factory in France. 

The question was also raised as to why discounts are given on some items and 
not on others. The vendor stated that no blanket policy exists in his company 
for discounts, but they are given where possible; and on items such as the pur- 
chase of a power driven hacksaw, the price is always quoted net to be the most 
competitive. 

Further, this Contractor wishes to point out that the purchases made on our 
disbursement Voucher No. 8-819 were made under the authority of a purchase 
order approved by the Contracting Officer and it was assumed that at the time 
such approval was granted, the Contracting Officer had made a determination 


that the prices presented by us were reasonable and just. Further, it wishes to: 


point out that the discounts involved in this particular suspension are not cash 
discounts for payment, but are paid discounts which will always vary from vendor 
to vendor and from time to time, as explained in the preceding paragraphs. 
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It is therefore requested that this suspension be reviewed in light of the informa- 
tion contained in this letter, and that the Contracting Officer take action to have 
the amount of 370,165 francs reimbursed to the Contractor. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
/s/ H. E. Echols, 
H. Ek. Ecuo us, 
Foreign Business Manager. 
EFA:mlq 


I certify this to be a true copy which I made of the original. 
MERNA QUICK. 


Corps or Enatnerrs, U. 8. Army, 
30 RovutTre pE MeEpiouna, 
Casablanca, French Morocco, November 24, 1951. 
NAEVF 
ACC-1834 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

GENTLEMEN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter CBDE~1575, dated 
9 November 1951, Subject: Suspended Cost Notice dated 18 October 1951; 
Bureau Voucher No. 597; DD Form 396; No. 5; 370, 165 frances. 

The statements by Atlas Constructors regarding trade discounts and purchase 
approvals has been reviewed with considerable interest as they represent insofar 
as is known, the first written expression to date of verbal statements which have 
been generally prevalent. 

With regard to this particular instance, it is felt that the purchase itself should 
be considered in the light of the conditions existing at time of purchase. The 
purchase order is dated 9 August 1951. Purchase probably was effected at some 
date prior to that time as it is believed that the ‘purchase date’’ was generally 
written at that period on the date of preparation of the order and not necessarily 
the actual date of purchase. 

Accordingly, the question to be resolved in this instance is not one of whether 
the lowest acceptable bid of two or more bids was accepted, but, whether it is 
justifiable to contend that a vendor, once having given a buver a trade discount 
(as differentiated from a time discount which is plainly and simply an inducement 
to effect prompt payment) is thereafter required to continue to give such dis- 
counts on all purchases, or conversely for the purchaser to explain the lack thereof. 

Exeept in the extreme case of state controlled prices, it is not ordinarily a 
requirement or legality that the seller shall be obligated to quote any specific 
price or discount to a buyer. Rather, in a free economy the reverse of such a 
situation is true. For example, disregarding questions of delivery, reputation, 
quality, ete., it is to the best interest of the seller to get the highest possible return 
for his merchandise and for the buyer to get the lowest possible cost. The buyer 
and seller in their joint negotiations will, therefore, dependent on the existing 
conditions, arrive at a price which will satisfy, or at least meet the needs of, both 
parties. The buyer, if in extreme need for the product will sacrifice price con- 
siderations for delivery. Conversely, the seller will sacrifice profit if storage and 
overhead costs are excessive. Under the current circumstances, it appears that 
the seller was not obligated to give trade discounts to the buyer in this particular 
instance. 

The very fact, however, that a vendor does give a trade discount to a 
purchaser, regardless of whether he represents a Governmental ageney, whole- 
saler, retailer, ete. (and it should be noted that ordinarily the trade discount, if 
any, will vary with the status of the purchaser), raises the question that if a 
purchaser is entitled to a discount in one instance, the lack of a discount in similar 
instances is questionable. It is reeognized that a seller will have varying discounts 
on various types of merchandise dependent on conditions imposed on him by 
manufacturers and others from whom he buys. There are two principal solutions 
to this problem. One is to raise the question on each purchase as to the applica- 
bility of trade discounts and to either take, or explain the absence of same. The 
other alternative is to insist on net prices. The U. 8. Government normally takes 
the latter course. In either event, the net price should be compared not only 
with other competitive bids but with past purchases as well. 
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With regard to statements contained in your letter regarding the approval of 
purchase orders, it is contended in effect that if any purchase is approved by a 
representative of the Contracting Officer that such purchase is no longer 
questionable as to reimbursement. 

For the information and guidance of Atlas Constructors any purchase whether 
made directly by Government employees or through a CPFF Contractor, is always 
subject to question by higher authority. 

Voucher in question is being forwarded to the Army Audit Agency this date, 
recommending that payment be effected. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. L. Haseman 
L. L. HasEMan, 
Lt. Colonel, C.E., 
Deputy District Engineer 
ee: Army Audit Agency 

I certify this to be a true copy which I made from the original. 

(Signed) MrrNA QUICK. 


Exuisit E-1-(a) 


in THE ConsvuLAR CourT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CASABLANCA, 
Morocco 


No, 161 
United States of America vs. Joseph Banz 
DISMISSAL OF INFORMATION 


The acting United States Attorney, having concluded after an examination of 
all the evidence in the above-entitled case that there is no evidence indicating 
that the defendant is guilty of the charge set in the information, respectfully 
requests permission to dismiss the information. 

Nein M. Ruvas, 
American Consul, 
Acting United States Attorney. 

Permission to file a dismissal of the information in the above-entitled case is 

hereby granted and the dismissal is hereby ordered. 
Joun H,. MAponne, 
American Consul General, 
Acting Judicially. 
Dated this 21st day of April 1952, Casablanca, Morocco. 





Exnipir D-10—(a) 
CERTIFICATE 


Novasseur, Fr. Morocco, March 29, 1982. 

Early in June Mr. Victor Kahill approached the Purchasing Agent of Atlas 
Constructors and stated that he represented the firm “Jony.’’ At this time Atlas 
was buving bottled drinking water from a company named “SIM.” The pur- 
chase of bottled drinking water was necessary because our medical authorities 
had determined that the Casablanca tap water was not potable. Mr. Kahill 
stated to our Purchasing Department that Jony would sell Atlas water at a much 
lower price. He was directed to bring in samples and when the analysis made by 
the Medical Department showed that the water furnished by Jony was potable, 
an order was placed with this company for the purchase of one thousand cases 
at a price of 10 franes per bottle. Further purchases from this company were 
made during the summer and early fall. This Contractor was not aware during 
any of this time that Mr. Kahill was receiving a commission or kick-back from 
the Jony Company. Around the first of October an investigation was started 
by the Corps of Engineers and through information which they obtained, the 
story of Mr. Kahill’s connection with the Jony water transactions came to the 
surface. Atlas Constructors has never seen a report of this investigation but 
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we have been informed that Mr. Kahill was to receive a 10-percent commission 
based on sales which Jony made to Atlas. The District Engineer investigation, 
according to Mr. Mayeaux of their Security Department, reveals that Mr. 
Kahill actually collected only 48,000 franes or $137.14 from the Jony people 
as contrasted with Mr. Cassidy’s statement that Mr. Kahill received a com- 
mission of $2,700.00. Further, the Jony Water Company has agreed that inas- 
much as their price included an amount for commissions for Mr. Kahill, they 
would refund to the Contractor 752,448 franes or $2,149.85. As a result of this 
investigation, the price of water from the Jony Company has been reduced to 
9 franes per bottle, which reflects the elimination of the 10 percent Kahill com- 
mission. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 





/sgd/ Karl F. Aiken, 
Ear. F. AIKEN, 
Controller. 





Exuisir D-4-(a) 
ArLAs CONSTRUCTORS 
A Jomt Venture, Contract Number DA-30—-082-E NG-7 


INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


NAC-1840 
To: N. D. Teters, Construction Manager Date: March 31, 1952. 
Location: Nouasseur From: J. J. Kestly 


Subject: Bulletin issued by Nouasseur Project, August Location: Nouasseur 
27, 1951, subject: Payment of Bribes. 
With reference to bulletin issued by the Nouasseur Project, subject: Payment 
of Bribes, on August 27, 1951, copies of which are attached. 
This bulletin was issued in English, French, and Arabic and was passed around 
to all employees and was posted, and is still posted, on the camp bulletin boards. 
J. J. Kestly, 
J. J. Kestiy, 
Assistant Project Manager. 


JIK/vle 





ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


Nouasseur project 
Aout 27, 1951. 
Renouvele: 31 Mars, 1952. 
A tous les Employes du Camp de Nouasseur 
Sujet: Paiement de ‘Pots de Vin” 

Ii n’est pas necessaire de donner une commission queleconque a qui que ce 
soit pour obtenis un emploi a Atlas Constructors. Les augmentations de salaires 
sont donnees uniquement en fonction des merites de chacun, et il n’a jamais ete 
question de donner une somme d’argent pour les obtenir. Recemment le bruit 
a couru que certains emploves auraient ete obliges de paver certains autres 
emploves afin d’obtenir un emploi ou de conserver celui qu’ils occupent. Ona 
egalement raconte que certains gardes faisaient payer un droit d’admission au 
camp. 

Ceci est une pratique deplorable sentant le gangsterisme, qui, si elle existe ne 
saura en aucune facon etre toleree. Si de tels procedes furent et sont encore 
pratiques, la direction doit en etra immediatement informee afin que les coupables 
soient renvoves et punis d’amende ou d’emprisonnement. Tout employe tra- 
vaillant ici et que a paye une commission quelconque doit se faire un devoir de 
le rapporter a la Direction, non seulement dans son propre interet, Mais dans 
l’interet de ses compagnons de travail. 

/s/ J. J. Kestlv, 


J. J. Kestiy, 
Asst. Project Manager. 
JJK.jws 


(Original letter also contains above contents in Arabic.) 
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(The original issue of this notice was published in English, French, and Arabic. This reissue will also be 
in French and Arabic} 


ArLas CONSTRUCTORS 


Nouasseur Project 
Aucust 27, 1951. 
Reissued: March 31, 1952. 
To: All Emplovees at Nouasseur Project. 
From: J. J. Kestly. 
Subject: Payment of Bribes. 

To get a job with Atlas Constructors, it is not necessary to pay any person any 
money. Increase in pay is made on merit only and it is not necessary to pay any 
money to anyone to get an increase in salary. Rumors have been circulating 
that certain local employees have stated that, in order to get a job with Atlas, 
and in order to keep their jobs, it has been necessary to pay tribute to certain other 
employees. It has also been rumored that certain guards at the gates have 
exacted an admission fee. 

This is a vicious practice, smelling of petty gangsterism, and, if true, is not to 
be tolerated. If such practices have been, or are, going on, Management is 
anxious to learn of them, so offenders may be apprehended, fired and prosecuted 
with the hope of fine and imprisonment. If any employee on this job has been 
asked by any other employee to pay a commission, fee, bribe or tribute, it is 
not only his privilege, but his duty, to report the incident to Management, not 
only for his own protection, but for the protection of his fellow workers. 

J.J. Kestly 
J. J. Kestvy. 
JJK.jws Assistant Project Manager. 





Exuipir D-4—(b) 
STATEMENT 


1, For the recruitment of personnel for the Casablanca Area by this Contractor 
two Hiring Halls were established during the month of March 1951, the Moroccan 
Hiring Hall and the European Hiring Hall. These Hiring Halls at the time were 
located at 37 Rue de Lille and 4 Rue Claude, respectively. Both Hiring Halls were 
and still are operated directly by this Contractor; however, control of all hires 
was accomplished by French Moroccan Labor Officials physically stationed in 
each of the Hiring Halls. In fact, the quarters occupied by our European Hiring 
Hall at 4 Rue Claude were those of the Bureau De Placement (Placement Bureau), 
the French Moroccan Recruitment Agency. Employment cards issued to prospec- 
tive employees were stamped by the French Moroccan Labor Representative. 
On or about April 15, 1951 the Moroccan Hiring Hall was transferred to new 
quarters at an open area known as Place Mirabeau. The Labor Official was 
stationed in the new location for a few days but was recalled giving as reason that 
he could no longer be spared for this assignment by his Labor Office. The matter 
was then reported to Mr. Arroyo, Director of the Bureau de Placement, and his 
reply was that our Daily Hire Report submitted would be sufficient to exercise 
the necessary control. This was complied with and the Daily Hire Report was 
submitted and still is being submitted to his office. The European Hiring Hall 
was transferred in Julv of 1951 to Boulevard de la Gare. For the same reason 
outlined above no Labor Official was provided. Again, at the request of Mr. 
Arroyo, the policy of submitting Daily Hire Reports was followed for European 
recruits. 

Daily Hire Reports tabulate the employee's classification, rate of pay, appro- 
priate Identification data and also such data as we were instructed to bring forward 
to meet the requirements of Mr. Arroyo. From time to time I have visited Mr. 
Arroyo to discuss miscellaneous recruitment problems and also to verify if the 
hiring policy conducted by this Contractor is in compliance with Local Labor 
Legislation. No complaints have been received to date on behalf of Mr. Arroyo 
to me, personally. 

2. As regards Project job sites, all recruitment is accomplished through the 
Controle Civile (Civil Controller) official French Moroccan Agency for Civil 
Administration. Project personnel requirements are submitted to the Controle 
Civile, for action. The Controle Civile then refers applicants to the Project 
Personnel Department, consequently all employees hired by the various Project 
job sites have official sanction. This policy has been in effect from the outset 
that this Contract was activated in French Morocco and no deviation has been 
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reported to me. The Daily Hire Reports of all employees hired through the 
Civile Controle are transmitted to that office as per procedure established for the 
Casablanca Area as outlined above. 
Thomas Politis. 
T. J. Pourrts, 
Assistant Personnel Manager. 
Marcu 31, 1952. 





Exuisit D-—4—(c) 
Question II[-B-3 


JOB BUYING 


Mar. 31, 1952. 


Attached hereto are certified true copies or duplicate originals of all Incident 
Reports on file with the Security Department in the above-captioned subject. 

There have been a few accusations made which came to the attention of the 
Security Department but which the Security Department was unable to prove. 
In cases which the Department has investigated it has been the word of one local 
employee against the word of another local employee unsupported by evidence or 
other witnesses. There have been no reports to Security Headquarters accusing 
American personnel of participating in a kick-back racket except for the well- 
known Richardson Case now pending before the Consular Court. 

There have been two cases wherein personnel of the Security Department Head- 
quarters have been offered money which were promptly reported. and made a 
matter of record. The personnel of the Security Department who were with the 
organization during the time that Mr. Goff was Superintendent have stated that 
persons working under the direction of the Security Department were repeatedly 
sent to the Labor Halls with marked money to be used in case the subject was 
asked to pay for his job. This investigation was completely negative and, after 
a reasonable length of time, was abandoned. 

On the 21st and 22nd March, 1952, the Security Department requisitioned 
ten (10) Arab guards. These men were distributed over three name requisitions. 
These ten Arabs were hand picked with the assistance of the local Veterans 
Bureau which vouched for the high integrity and reliability of allten men. These 
men had all had extensive military service. These Arabs were sent to the Labor 
Hall, after a thorough briefing, with instructions to pay, or agree to pay, any 
money asked in return for their job. None of these men were approached with 
any proposition. 

KE. A. ScHURMAN, 
Chief of Security. 





Arias ConsTRUCTORS 
A joint venture, contract DA-30-082-ENG-7 


INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Mr. Roy M. Goff. Supt. of Security Date: September 4, 1951. 
and Fire. From: James Cleveland, Capt., Security 

Location: Casablanca Dept. 

Subject: Payment of Bribes Location: Nouasseur Project #1. 


Joseph Canessa, badge #203, came to this office and left the statement at- 
tached, also attached copy of statement translated into English. I questioned 
Joseph Canessa about this incident and he stated there was no truth in what this 
man Mamoun Ben Mohamed has aceused him of, stated he had never received 
anv money from this man. 

Also questioned Mamoun Ben Mohamed and he stated he bad given Canessa, 
Joseph, 4,000 frs, for a job in the Security Department. 

We also talked to George De Mello, badge #10510, who is a carpenter fore- 
man, also boss of Joseph Canessa and he told us that he knew Mamoun Ben 
Mohamed as a troublemaker and did not believe that Joseph Canessa would take 
any bribe or payoff from any fellow employee and classified him as a very con- 
scientious worker, and his reputation as he has found it unquestionable. 

{s/ James Cleveland, 
JAMES CLEVELAND, 
Capt. Security Dept., Nouasseur. 
Certified: A true copy, 


Anicre P. CLarKE, 
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SepreMBER 4, 1951. 
STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CANBESSA TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


I the undersigned, Joseph Canbessa employed in the carpenter shop as an 
assistant engineer for five month at Camp Nouasseur Project #1, have been 
doing my ‘work to the satisfaction of my supervisers. August the 24th I told 
my superviser Mr. De Mello that a workman named Mamoun Ben Mohamed 
badge #3037 working at the Quarry under Mr. Gaillard has several times been 
recognized as doing his work unsatisfactory. 

August 25 I was advising him (Mamoun Ben Mohamed) that he was doing his 
work badly and he claimed that he want 4000 frs that I had given him previously, 
that I should gotten for promissing to get him transferred to the Security De- 
partment, through one of my friends in the Labor Office. All of this is untrue. 
He took two of his friends to my boss, but when asked about it they did not 
know anything about this case. 

I finish this my statement certifying that I never had anything to do with 
this man (Mamoun Ben Mohamed) without questions of work. 

Signed: JoseEpH CANBESSA 

Certified: A true copy. 

ALICE P,. CLARKE. 





Atias CONSTRUCTORS 
CASABLANCA 
SECURITY DEPARTMENT 


INCIDENT REPORT 
Date: December Ist, 1951. 
Time: 1640. 
meaner INOS 22 lUuoc kL 
Complainant: Mohamed Ben M’Hamed #46052, Hassan Ben Moktar #46587, 
Lachnin Ben Mohamed #46300, Maati Ben Mohamed #46112, and Rheami Ben 
Mohamed #46156. 


Nr Ne a pa ee ke ns Sid a ce cree Bo aa i ot ammigsinis Bm RISO ee 
Address & Phone No.: .........=.-:.-- EE SPAS, ete ON Aim, fee VON 
Details: At 16.40 this date above mentioned Natives came to this Office and 
reported that their Native foreman had been taking frs. 1000—from each one 
Wednesday to be kept on the job. Today the same foreman asked those 5 
laborers for frs. 500.—more from each one of them and as they were not able to 
give the money wanted, he stated to them that they will be discharged. Native 
foreman Khalifa Ben Mohamed badge #41055 working for Mr. Cannel Camp 
Manager, said the information was wrong and that he only executed Mr. Cannel’s 
orders that the men were to be surplused. 
Signed Jesse B. Settles, 
Capt. J. B. Serres, 
Area Nouasseur District. 
Project Manager, Camp Manager, Security Headquarters, File. 


LEAVE BLANK 
ey ai Ome, 5s ep aemetre secre Rete Capa, 24S, s) +t | Repeat oN Peewee ae 
NN SC a i ee ce See ee ret re 


Form 8. 1. 
Certified: A true copy. 
Avice P. CLARKE. 
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AtLas CONSTRUCTORS 
Casablanca 
Security DEPARTMENT 
INCIDENT REPORT 


Date: Jan. 22, 1952, 
Time: 04380. 


Complainant: Native #41563. 

Address & Fhone No.: Airport Cement Whse. 

Type of Incident: Shake down for money and fight. 

Location of Incident: Cement Whse. 

Witness to Incident: —_- 

Address & Phone No.: _- 

Details: Native #41563 reported he had been struck by native labor pusher 
#41552 for not giving money to the pusher for a better job, as the rest of crew had 
done. 


Signed L. Crocxkert, 

Area Staging. 

LEAVE BLANK 

Case assigned to: 
Date: ee ee 
Refer to case file No.: 
Final Disposition: 

Form 8. 1. 
Certified: A true copy. 


AuicE P. CLARKE. 





ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 
Casablanca 
Security DEPARTMENT 
INCIDENT REPORT 


Date: February 18th, 1952, 
Time: 0915 
Report No: 

Complainant: R. J. Montgomery- Moore. 

Address & Phone no.: Security Headquarters, Casablanca. 

Type of Incident: Attempted Bribery. 

Location of Incident: Bd. de Lorraine, Casablanca, 

Witness to Incident: None. 

Address & Phone no.: ----- 

Details: at approximately 0915 today, 18 February, 1952, I was approached 
in the Blvd. de Lorraine by an Arab who I recognized as being a man who had 
been to see me a few davs ago in the office, requesting to be rehired as a guard 
by Security. I asked him for his discharge slip and from this it would appear 
that he was discharged for ‘‘sleeping three times on duty and fighting’ and was 
not eligible for rehire. 

This Arab handed me the attached envelope which contained a letter, also 
attached (see translation) and a 1,000 france Morocean note. I asked him what 
this money was for, and he replied that it was for me and would J get him a job. 

I returned to the office and asked him to come with me. This he did. On 
arrival at the office I placed the matter before Capt. Kelly who instructed me to 
initial both the note and the original letter with the time and date. This I did. 
Capt. Kelly then told me to ask the man, in his, Capt. Kelly’s presence, what 
the money was for. The man then refused to admit that he had said it was for 
me. He said it was in the envelope by mistake and that he did not know it was 
there at the time. He flatly contradicted the fact that I had asked him what 
the money was for. 
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In view of this, Capt. Kelly instructed me to return the man his note; and’ 
obtain a receipt for it. This is attached. 
Signed /s/ R. J. MonrGomery-Moore. 


The man’s name is Mohamed ben Taibi; he was a guard under Badge Number 
29275. 
LEAVE BLANK 
Case assigned to: ee ee rer an, Cran hae | Meee aes Ae eee eed (eo 
PR eee er eas Sere nee, Aah EI Ea i Bae ee Ti. 
Refer to case file No. ~.-.-__._-_- woe ay 5+ aD Se le OS CA Bee ee RAR OCOD ENS Ss 
Fee EE ee Ok sa oo toe Sn am nbe cee chueeth six eae 


Certified: A true copy. 
ALIcE P, CLARKE. 





[Translation] 
CasaBLANca, February 16th, 1952. 
Sir: Working as Guard No. 29275 with Atlas Constructors. 
The Chief of Post, without reason, got set against me and said that I slept at 
my post. This was never true and was said only in order to get me dismissed. 
As this is the truth, I come to put it before you and ask for your kindness and 
protection in order that I get my work back, having been unjustly dismissed. 
I am married, have three voung children and also responsible for my very aged 
parents. Your kind protection only can be of use to my request. 
I thank you in advance and pray you, Sir, to accept the expression of my 
devoted and respectful sentiments. 
Name and Christian Name: 
(Signed) Mohamed ben Taibi. 
MoHAMED BEN TAIBI. 


I certify that this is a true and correct translation of the original letter. 


/s/ JR. J. Montgomery-Moore. 
R. J. MontrGomery-M oore. 
Certified: A true copy. 





ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 
Casablanca 
INCIDENT REPORT 

Date: February 25, 1952 

Time: 1500 

Report No.: .........2. 
Complainant: Guard Captain J. CHARTON, Badge No. 27310. 
Address and Phone No.: 70 Rue PROM, CASA: Phone 266-81. 
Type of Incident: Attempted bribery. 
Location of Incident: Security office, 9 Rue de Colmar, Casablanca. 
Witness to Incident: Guard Captain Genies, Jean, Badge No. 27316. 

Details: Guard Kadri Ben Abdelkaber, Badge No. 25886 was hired on April 19, 
1951 at 10,000 Fes. a month; which is the regular salary for all Moroccans. Four 
months ago, the above-mentioned guard came down to the office claiming that 
he was a European getting Moroccan salary. At that time a change of status 
was made for his reclassification retroactive to date of hire. 

Last month an European badge was issued to him. This morning he came to 
the office with his chief of post: J. Genies, Badge No. 27316. I saw him and asked 
why he wanted to see me. He took my right hand and put 5,000 Fes. (five 
thousand franes) into it. As soon as I saw this, I called his chief of post to be 
witness of the fact. 

After questioning the guard, I found that he had not received his back pay, 
and was crying to hand me 5,000 Fes. (five thousand franes) so I would speed up 
matters. I informed Capt. D. I. Detlefs, that guard 25886 had not received his 
back pay yet. Mr. Azoulay of Personnel office was called and we were informed 
that the matter was being discussed with C. O. E. This information was trans- 
mitted to guard. 

(Signed) J. Charton, 
Capt. J. CHARTON, 
Badge No. 27310. 

Area Security Headquarters. 

Certified: A true copy. ; 

AutcE P, CLARKE: 
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STATEMENT OF P. M. REARDON 
Marcu 28, 1952. 

Early in August 1951, when Mr. Goff was Supt. of Security, there were rumours 
to the effect. that certain Atlas personnel emploved at the European Labour Hall 
were accepting bribes from would-be employees in order to give them employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Goff got hold of a man whose name is not at present known and gave him 
a marked 5,000 frane note; told him to go to the Labour Hall and ask for work, 
should anybody ask him for money he was to eall an American Captain who 
would be in the neighbourhood and who he had seen before in order to give him 
the evidence and point out the man who had asked for money. 

The man presented himself at the Kuropean Labour Hall for several days in 
succession in order to obtain employment; he was never asked for money and was 
never actually emploved. 

P. M. Reardon 
P. M. Rearpon. 





STATEMENT OF Mr. R. J. MonraomMery-Moore 


Marcu 27, 1952. 

Whilst I was employed by Atlas Constructors Security as Interpreter/Translator 
from 10 July 1951 to 18 August 1951, | was concerned with the hiring of European 
and Native Guards. 

A rumour arose to the effect that guards employed at the European Hiring Hall 
were accepting bribes from people wishing to obtain employment with the ecom- 
pany. ; 

Various investigations were carried out but no proof whatsoever could be 
obtained; however, in order to stop any possible malpractice, the guards employed 
at this European Hiring Hall were all replaced. 

R. J. Montgomery- Moore. 
R. J. MontrGcomMery-M oor. 





Exuisit D-—4—(d) 
Marcu 31, 1952. 

Reports of kick-back in connection with locally hired personnel have come from 
the Casablanca area. All reports have been investigated and the charges have not 
been substantiated. As the principal project using locally hired iabor has been 
Project No. 1 at Nouasseur, that project in August 1951 posted warnings against 
payment of bribes, copies of which are attached hereto. 

The local Hiring Hall for Atlas Moroccan and European employees are staffed 
by Atlas personnel although all those local hires are screened and approved by 
local authorities as a condition to their employment. 

Under the date of 17 March 1952, Mr. E. G. Shaver, Foreign Business Manager, 
issued a memorandum directing that certain measures be taken in respect to safe- 
guarding locally hired employees from such exploitation by persons in our employ 
or outside of our employ. 

Instructions issued have been complied with and to this end the following 
corrective measures have been acted and are being acted upon. 

1, Seven (7) signs, each 36’’ x 19’’ in size have been prepared on durable 
material for outside display. The text has been printed in both French and 
Arabic, as follows: ‘‘It is not necessary to pay anyone for a job with Atlas Construc- 
tors.” 

2. Further, each emplovee will be requested to sign the following statement: 

“T understand that it is not necessary to pay anyone for a job with Atlas 
Constructors. I certify that I have not and will not pay any individual or ageneyv 
for any job with Atlas Construction for which I am hired. I further certify that 
I have read and understand the above statement and that the signing of a false 
statement is cause for my immediate discharge by Atlas Constructors.” 
CMMI SA 5 Larce ts os oa cp SaaS ar cvs ae . 

” 


WOON Sh ee SUES Ere ky ee 
3. The foregoing shall be witnessed by the Supervisor, in charge of the Hiring 
Hall. Instructions are being issued to all points of hire, in Casa Main and other 
job sites to the effect that the initial action in the processing of all new hired will 
be to give the individuals a copy of the foregoing statement who will then be 
asked to read it and asked if he understands its content. If he is unable to read 
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the foregoing statement will be read to him by the recruiter, in the appropriate 
language. The finger print operator will then place the prospective employee’s 
thumbprint, thereon. 

4. Under the date of 22 March 1952, the Security Department hes been 
requested to take such steps as are necessary to have fingerprinting facilities set 
up at all points of hire, job-wide ard to submit requisitions for the recruitment of 
personnel required to operate this equipment. 

It appears that practically all cases reported of kick-backs or bribery in con- 
nection with gaining employment are cases stemming from local custom. For 
instanee, a Moroccan laborer on Atlas payroll may tell a Moroccan acquaintance 
who desires employment that for so many francs he will introduce or be otherwise 
instrumental in securing employment for the acquaintance. It appears that the 
custom is not uncommon locally but individuel cases ere hard to prove for obvious 
reasons, where local reactions are often violent. There is no reeson to believe 
that envy Atlas employees in authority are demanding or accepting bribes for 
providing employment. 

There is attached a statement by T. J. Politis, Assistant Personrel Manager. 

The above statements are true to the best of my knowledge and betief. 

/s} H. E. Echols. 
H. E. Ecuous, 


Assistant Construction Manager. 


Exuipit D—21~—(a) 
Marcu 30, 1952. 

The matter of charges to be made for dependents of emplovees treated or hos- 
pitalized in our Joint Medical Service Clinie was discussed as early as August 
1951. 

“opies are attached hereto of letter dated September 17, 1951, from Dr. J. 
Gonet, letter CBDE-1602 dated November 13, 1951, to the District Engineer, 
and letter ACC-2038 dated December 8, 1951 from the District Engineer. 

At the Administrative Staff Meeting held in the office of the District Engineer 
on September 10, 1951, Colonel _Haseman brought up the question of Medical 
charges for dependents. 

He suggested charging a nominal fee. 

Further discussion was held as to setting up procedures and establishing a 
basis for the proposed charges. 

A schedule of charges was prepared in November 1951, and approved by the 
District Engineer on December 6, 1951; charges and collections have been made 
on that basis. 


Total charges to March 30, 1952____-___--- ARS nT ey ME Se ee ee $3, 855. 50 
Total collections to March 30, 1952___._---_-- TT Be lS cere eee . 1, 766. 36 
Balance of which the larger part is for current billings__.------ 2, O89. 14 


The above statements are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
/s/ H. E. Ecnots, 
Assistant Construction Manager. 





Corrs oF ENGINEERS, U. S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC District, 
30, Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, French Morocco, 
September 5, 1951. 

NAEVE 
ACC-804 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 

3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

(Attention: Mr. M. M. Smith, Foreign Business Manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to the medical facilities provided by Atlas 
Constructors for care and treatment of personnel employed under Contract No. 
DA-30-082-eng-7. 

You are advised that there is no authority to extend such services to dependents 
of contractor’s employees at Government expense. Such services may he pro- 
vided to dependents on a nonreimbursable basis or through the levy of a charge 
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to each dependent for the expense of the care and treatment involved. Any 
medicine or drug administered by the medical facilities must also be paid for by 
the dependent. 

In order to properly administer the medical facilities, it is requested that a 
standard operating procedure be prepared and submitted to the Contracting 
Officer for approval not later than 15 September 1951, which will include the 
establishment of the standard charges to be levied. 

If you wish to provide the service free to dependents of your own employees, 
the costs of treatments will be recorded and reported monthly to the Army 
Audit Agency for deduction on an appropriate voucher. If you desire to charge 
contractor personnel for such dependents’ services rendered in accordance with 
a schedule of fixed charges. Such charges may be collected from each dependent 
as treated or by payroll deduction method from employee involved. Adequate 
records will be maintained to support the charges and collection assessed. _ 

Your Medical Director and the Administrater of your Joint Medical Service 
should be informed immediately of the above directive. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ L. L. Haseman, 
L. L. HasEmMan, 
Lt. Colonel, C. E., Deputy District Engineer. 
I certify_this is a true copy. 
s/ H. R. Palama. 
H. R. Pavama. 


3/31/52. 





Corrs or Enainrerrs, U. 8. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, East ATLANTIC District, 
30, Route de Mediouna, Casablanca, Fr. Morocco, September 5, 1951, 

NAEVE 

ACC-805 

ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 

3, Rue de Lille, Casablanca, Fr. Morocco. 
(Attention: Mr. M. M. Smith, Foreign Business Manager) 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to recent questions and discussions regarding 
the provision of medical and/or surgical care and treatment for dependents. 
Army policy and regulations provide that employees of the Department of Army 
and their dependents shall be entitled such facilities when available. Therefore, 
you are requested to continue to provide such services as are available in vour 
facilities to Corps of Engineer and Army Audit Ageney employees and their 
dependents. However, medicines administered and any subsistence provided 
during hospitalization must be borne by the employees and dependents. Routine 
inoculations will be made without charge. Fach applicant for medical care shall 
present his official identification card. In addition, each emplovee shall present 
two copies of Standard Form 71, Application for Leave, which vou will aecom- 
plish, one to be retained in vour file (this system is presently in effect). In eases 
where lengthy or expensive treatment is required, the approval of the Contracting 
Officer will be obtained before initiating the treatment. 

It is requested that vou set up two days of each week on which inoculations 
for typhus and cholera will be available to Corps of Fngineers employees and/or 
their dependents at any time between the hours of 0900 and 1200 and 1400 to 
1700; such inoculations to be available individually and not limited to groups. 
Inoculations for smallpox, vellow fever, and anv others which are required at in- 
tervals of one or more years will be arranged for individually by the person needing 
them. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s) L. L. Haseman, 
L. L. HAseMAN, 
Lt. Col., C. E., Deputy District Engineer. 

I certify this is a true copy. 

s/ H.R. Palama. 
H. R. Pavama. 
3 31/52. 


96640—52—pt. 4——41 
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3, Rue pe Livie, September 12, 1951. 
Letters from the Deputy District Engineer dated, September 5, 1951. 
J. E. Gonet, M. D., 
8, Rue de Lille. 


Enclosed are two letters from the office of the District Engineer, regarding medi- 
cal treatment for the dependents of personnel. It is requested that action be 
taken immediately to comply with these instructions. 

_ Mr. White, Medical Administrator, is requested to give you his closest coopera- 
tion in connection with compliance of the instructions. 
N. D. Terers, 


Construction Manager. 
ce: H. E. Echols 
G. B. White 
I certify: this is-a true copy: 
{s]} H. R.. Palama. 
H. R. Pavama. 
3/31/52 


3 RveE pr Liuie, September 17, 1951. 
Care of Dependents 
N. D. TETERsS, 
Executive O fice. 

In response to vour inter-office communication of Sept. 12, 1951 and following a 
letter from Col. L. L. Haseman, Deputy District Engineer, concerning the care 
of dependents, I would like to recommend the following procedure: 

(A) A monthly fee should be paid by the dependents on the 15th of each month 
for the next month in order to have privileges of medical and surgical care in this 
clinie. 

(B) This fee should be high enough to cover: 

1. Consultation in elinie. 

2. Laboratory work. 

3. Surgery and hospitalization. 

(C) A form of econtraet, similar to the Blue Cross plan, should be established 
by the legal department, and should be signed by each dependent who is to have 
medical care. 

(ID) Necessary medical procedure and treatment should be at the discretion 
of the physician in charge, and not at the request of the patient. 

(E) Contract should be worded in such a way that we can dismiss a certain 
number who come to the clinic demanding all kinds of treatment and drugs to 
satisfv their own ego. 

This contract and medical fee would eliminate all bookkeeping, cost accounting 
and a good deal of unnecessary work which would most likely cost more than 
the medical eare from which the patient would derive benefit. 


JG/hi Isf J. Gonet, 
ee: Eehols 1 J. Gonet, M. D. 
White 1 


Central Files 3 
I certify this is a true copy. 
/s/ H.R. Palama, 
H. R. PavaMa. 
3/30/52. 


CBDE-1602 
NoOvEMBER 13, 1951. 
Subject: Charges for Medical-Surgical Care for Dependents. 
District ENGINEER, 
East Atlantic District, 30 Route de Mediouna, 
Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Dear Srr: The following recommendations are made relative to charges for 
caring for dependents of employees who are eligible for Joint Medical Service 
managed by Atlas Constructors: 

(1) Consultation in Clinie (outpatients) per person each visit, $3.00. 
(2) Hospitalization—bed (as available), board, medical and general nursing 
care per day, $6.00. 
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(3) Laboratory work—cost of materials and supplies, plus 8%. 

(4) Charge for all medicines and medical supplies dispensed or used in 
treatments, hospitalization and surgery—cost plus 8%. 

(5) In addition to the foregoing schedules, flat fees for surgical work will 
be charged as follows: 


Notr,.—There follows a list of charges. 


Charges for surgery not. covered above will be set prior to operation. 

Surgical and medical tc2zatment, hospitalization, laboratory work, and dis- 
pensing of medicines ana .Upplies will be at the discretion of the Doctor in Charge 
and will be based upon availability of space, time, supplies, and personnel for 
each service requested for dependents. 

Upon receipt of approved schedule of charges, this Contractor will place it into 
effect at once and will send statements of accounts to employees whose dependents 
have previously been furnished surgical operations by the Joint Medical Service. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
Hie :mpe N. D. Trerers, 
Construction Manager. 
I certify this is a true copy except NOTE. 
3/30/52 

H. R. Palama, 
/s/ H. R. Panama. 





Corps oF Enarneers, U. 8. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE Distrricr ENGINEER, 
East Artantic District, 
NAEVP December 6, 1951. 
ACC- 20388 
Mr. N. D. Trerers, 
Construction Manager, Atlas Constructors, 
3 Rue de Lille, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
Dear Mr. Terers: Reference is made to your letter of 13 November 1951, 
subject: Charges for Medical-Surgical Care for Dependents. 
The schedule of charges established in your letter is approved with the specific 
provision that they will not apply to dependents of Corps of Engineers employees. 
The matter of charging for medical or surgical care for Corps of Engineers de- 
pendents is under consideration and a decision will be furnished you on or about 
17 December 1951. 
Sincerely yours, 
[s} G. T. Derby, 
G. T. Dersy, 
Colonel, C. E., District Engineer. 
I certify this is a true copy. 
3/30/52 
[s}) H. R. Palama, 
H. R. PauaMa. 





Exninir D-21-(B) 
Novasseur, Fr. Morocco, 29 March 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


Upon receipt of the letter from the District E..<imeer approving the schedule 
of charges which Atlas Constructors had proposed for services furnished depend- 
ents in the Atlas Hospital, the Contractor took immediate steps to bill dependents 
for all services furnished currently as well as to go back through its records and 
bill for services which had been rendered in’ the past. As of March the 22nd, 
total billings for services furnished dependents had been made in the amount of 
$3,855.50, and of this amount $1,766.36 had been collected. 

[ certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
‘sf Farl F. Aiken, 

Ear. F, AIKEN, 
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SxHIBIT D-22-(a) 


NOUASSEUR, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 

Atlas erected prefabricated buildings (Dallas huts) as well as could be done 
under the circumstances. A Dallas hut is a prefabricated wooden building 
ordered for this job in increments of 16’ x 16’ and 16’ x 32’ units. Atlas Con- 
structors has erected the equivalent of some 2,200 double (16’ x 32’) huts in 
combinations of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 12, and 17 single units. Some of the huts 
in Atlas camps have been placed on wooden foundations as they are erected for 
temporary use. Those huts which Atlas has erected in the Air Force tent camps 
are set on concrete foundations as indicated by approved plans. In order to 
properly align the huts, wooden shims have been used between the concrete and 
the wooden hut. There is no reason to believe that the shims will rot out any 
faster than the wooden hut would if it were resting on the concrete. Some of the 
shims have been in place during the wet season, and it is extremely unlikely that 
they will rot out inside of a year as was stated. Further, tents have not been put 
over Dallas huts as was stated. Tents were put over wooden frames which had 
to be adjusted because the canvas furnished by the Air Force was not of the size 
originally indicated. 

The huts were first ordered in 16’ x 16’ units, and later a change order was 
given to the manufacturer to change this to 16’ x 32’ units. The parts to make the 
single unit came first, but rather than wait for the shipment of supplemental parts, 
the District Engineer instructed Atlas by letter ACC-361 to convert the single 
huts into double huts. This required that certain panels be sawed in order to 
make them fit together properly. As the double units were ordered they called for 
doors on the sides rather than the ends of the huts. The plans for the tent camps 
did not take this into account in one way or another. The District Engineer’s 
attention was called to the fact, and Atlas was instructed to rearrange the panels 
to put the doors on the ends rather than the sides of the huts. Subsequent orders 
for huts were placed in accordance with this direction, but considerable confusion 
was caused by the change since this meant breaking into each crate and picking 
out individual panels. Although the huts were bought for use in single and double 
units, the plans have called for numerous multiple units which require certain 
adjustments in panels. 

As to the statement that Atlas is not qualified to do building construction, some 
844,000 square feet of warehouses have been erected or are being erected by 
Atlas to date, exclusive of Atlas warehouses. Plans and locations for other 
permanent buildings have only recently become available, and construction is now 
underway on those. 

/s/ A. W. Campbell, 
A. W. CAMPBELL, 


Chief Engineer, Atias Constructors. 





Exurpir D-23-(a) 
NovassEur, FrReNncH Morocco, 
March 31, 19852. 

It is true that plumbing work in the latrines in the Air Force tent camp at 
Sidi Slimane was unsatisfactory basically because of lack of proper-type plumbing 
fittings. However, much of the plumbing has not been replaced. 

Atlas purchased plumbing materials for the contractor’s camps in the early 
part of 1951, knowing that sueh camps should be built during the mobilization 
period while plans for the Air Force facilities would normally be in the process 
of preparation. At that time, Atlas knew nothing of the type of Air Force facilities 
to be built, had no plans, and had no specifications, material lists, or any other 
guide or authority to purchase materials for Air Force latrines. This should be 
kept in mind, because considerable time must be allowed for procurement after 
it is known what 1s to be built. It should also be pointed out that European 
threads do not mesh with American standard threads, which means that if serewed 
connections are to be used, the pipe, fittings, and fixtures should be acquired with 
either one standard or the other. Onee the American standard items were used 
in the initial stages, 1t was necessary to wait for additional American materials, 
make adapters for connecting the two types, or use welded connections on both 
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European and American materials. All three were done to some extent, but the 
time requirements eliminated the possibility of waiting for American materials 
in many instances. The manufacture and use of adapters 1s expensive and slow. 
The use of welded connections, using materials on hand, was adopted as the only 
means of accomplishing the results at the rate requested. Atlas was instructed 
by a letter from the District Engineer, ACC-—73, dated June 16, 1951 to use pipes 
and accessories of any material or combination of materials to meet the time 
requirements. 

Atlas was furnished a plan of the Nouasseur Air Force tent camp June 11, and 
the Sidi Slimane plan came shortly thereafter. On June 11 the District Engineer 
outlined by letter ACC-35 the “Crash Program”’ including housing for 3,000 Air 
Force personnel at each base to be ready for occupaney by July 14. Although 
latrine plans or specifications were not available for the work, Atlas requisitioned 
materials, knowing that they would not arrive in time. Materials which had 
been ordered for Atlas use were diverted to Air Force use, but were not sufficient 
to fulfill the needs. By robbing from other uses and orders, and by utilizing local 
products to the fullest extent possible, every effort was made to expedite the 
Air Force facilities. It is very difficult to economize, construct quickly, use 
expedients, and give Stateside results in a fore‘gn country without plans, spec- 
ifications, or acceptable materials. 

Atlas received plans for Quonset foundations November 14, and plumbing 
plans for tent camp latrines have not been received to date. Specifications for con- 
crete were received September 14, specifications for interior plumbing October 
26, and specifications for plumbing fixtures January 18, 1952. Three latrines 
were in use by the Air Force by July, six by August, nine by September, twenty- 
four by October, thirty-four by November, and fifty-one by December. These 
are in adaition to the temporary latrines and wash rooms used earlier. 

The Quonsets ordered for this purpose did not arrive until August, so 1t was 
nor gl to borrow a limited number of Quonsets from the Air Force to get 
started. 

The inadequacy of the plumbing design has been called to the District Engi- 
neer’s attention on numerous occasions, but the reply has always been that the 
construction was temporary in nature and that plans or results comparable to 
permanent construction were not warranted. Copies of the specifications are not 
attached since they are quite bulky, and since they were not available until 
after the construction under discussion was substantially completed. 

/s/ A. W. Campbell, 
A. W. CAMPBELL, 
Chief Engineer, Atlas Constructors. 








Exuipit D-24-(a) 
, Marcu 31, 1952. 
CERTIFICATE 


The following is a list of the past experience of James Port Anderson as taken 
from his personnel record of Atlas Constructors—Application for Employment. 

Title of Position: Carpenter, Foreman Starting Salary 2.45/hr. Final Salary— 
2.62/hr From: 1/51 To: 4/51 Name and address of Employer: General Constr. Co. 
Portland, Oregon, Duties and Responsibilities: Building and setting of forms for 
highway bridge across Snake River. 

Title of Position: Carpenter, foreman. Starting Salary: 2.60/hr. Final Salary: 
2.60/hr. From 6/50 To: 1/51. Name and Address of employer: Fred J. Early 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. Duties and Responsibilities: Build. Kennell—Ellis 
Studio—Richland, Washington. 

Title of Position: Carpenter, foreman. Starting Salary: 2.45/hr. Final Salary: 
2.45/hr. From: 1/50 To: 4/50. Name and address of employer: Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Seattle, Wash. Duties and Responsibilities: Build machine shop oil house, 
field office, ete. for railroad relocation job. 

Unemployed From: 7/49 To: 1/50 

From 1/47 to 7/47 worked as carpenter foreman for Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
on 4 different projects. My duties entailed building and setting of forms for 
concrete structures on tank forms, bridges & buildings.—Salary: $2.50 hour. 

From 6/46 to 1/47 worked as carpenter for Birch Johnson Lytle—Fairbanks, 
Alaska, barracks, ete. Salary $1.85/hr. 





a ee 
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From 11/34 to 6/46 worked in oilfields as rough Neck & Driller—These jobs are 
of such short duration it is impossible to recall dafes of employment in relation 
to companies. However, I am listing below the major companies who I worked 
for in the period. 

Luffland Bros.—Tulsa, Oklahoma—Parker Drlg. Co.—Toher & Coleman Drig. 
Co.—Johnson & Kemnitz, Okla. City, Okla—Manning & Brown—Denver, 
Colorado.—A. C. Cobf & Co. Great Falls, Montana—Western Guld Oil Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif.—Ohio Oil Co., Lovell, Wyoming. 

signed/ James P. ANDERSON. 
signed/ J. T. Love, 
Project Manager. 





Exuipit D-24—(b) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Mr. James P. Anderson was assigned to the Sidi Slimane Project under my 
direct supervision from the time of his arrival in Freneh Morocco until Novem- 
ber 1951. Mr. Anderson was classified as Assistant Superintendent (Utilities) 
and was placed in charge of all conerete work on POL installations. This con- 
sisted of form building, conerete pouring and finishing on refueling hydrants, 
bases for storage tanks and traps, and pipe installations incidental to the im- 
mediate storage area which was under his supervision. Mr. Anderson accom- 
plished the above in an entirely satisfactory manner with a crew of non-American 
employees whom he personally trained. 

Mr. Anderson was reclassified to Superintendent (Utilities) in September 1951. 
His ability to improvise when adequate tools and materials were not available, 
his attitude and his all-around capabilities were deciding factors in submitting 
this change of status. 

I consider Mr. Anderson to be a definite asset to this organization beeause of 
his past experience and performance and would heartily recommend him in this 
capacity for employment either foreign or stateside. 

[s] J. T. Love, 
J. T. Love, 
Project Manager. 


Exuipit 1)—24—(c) 


CASABLANCA, FRENCH-Morocco, 
31 March 1952. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I first met Mr. James P. Anderson at the Hanford Works, Richland, Wash- 
ington, in 1948. Mr. Anderson was employed as a Carpenter Foreman for the 
installation of large volume tanks. The duties encompassed in Mr. Andersons, 
work were such that in many cases he had to improvise special gear and equip- 
ment which he did with rapidity and proficiency. The information relative to 
the actual installation is restricted, therefore actual details of operation are not 
possible to transmit. However, in general, there was a great deal of piping work, 
rigging work, special scaffolding which was fabricated from steel pipe, welded 
design, the installation of large volume steam for heating 750,000 gallons of water 
in a forty-eight hour period, to 100° temperature. 

In conversation with Mr. Anderson at that time, it was learned that he had 
gained his experience in oil field construction. 

In February of 1951, the writer was contacted for employment as a supervisor 
of POL installations in North Africa. A crew of approximately eighty men per 
Base was the estimated requirement. The writer was told to hire as many 
qualified men as possible for the installations. Knowing Mr. Anderson’s past 
qualifications and ability, he was one of the first men to be contacted. Mr 
Anderson recommended other men who were also hired and they, in turn, have 
not been found to be lacking in ability. 

During the construction of POL facilities at Sidi Slimaine, Mr. Anderson was 
in charge of all concrete form work for the facilities. It was his duty to see that 
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the proper pipe box-outs were in-place, anchor ‘bolts and all such ‘miscellaneous 
details that.g6 with good supervision. He did an exeedent job in all phases. He 
accomplished with native help, with the same number of personnel in placing 
concrete with a 16 5 mixer, the:same amount.of work as wauld be possible with a 
crew of Americans. At the time the writer was placed in charge of Underground 
Utilities, the position of General Superintendent over all POL facilities was left 
open. The Superintendent over POL facilities at Sidi Slimaine was given the 
job as General Superintendent and James P. Anderson was moved up to the 
position of Superintendent over POL facilities at Sidi Slimaine. 

I personally recommend him without reservation for the job. He will not be 
found to be lacking in ambition, integrity, honesty or ability. 

S/ D. J. Prentice 
D. J. PRENTICE, 
Supervisor, Utilities Department. 


DJP:im 





Exurpir D-25-(a) 
Marcu 31, 1952. 
111-G-4 

A safety program is in operation on the work of Atlas Constructors in French 
Morocco and records are available from March 1951 to March 1952. 

Thése records show that the frequency rate for American employees is much 
less than that for locally hired emplovees. The average frequency rate (disabling 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours) for Atlas during the period 31 March 1951 
through 1 March 1952, has been 16.5, while the Construction Industry in 1950 in 
the United States reported a rate of 19.34 according to facts published by the 
National Safety Council. The frequency and severity of Atlas accidents is 
approximately half of the rates for the Construction Industry reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statisties for 1949. The Atlas frequeney rate is 
comparable with the 1949 National Safety Council rate, while the Atlas severity 
rate is much less than the 1949 N.S. C. rate fer the Construction Industry. 

A relatively high percentage of Atlas accidents are motor vehicle accidents 
This can be partially explained by the extremely poor driving standards in French 
Moroceo resulting in an apparent high traffie accident rate directly affecting the 
Atlas safety records. Stringent selection and testing standards are being adhered 
to for the purpose of eliminating unqualified drivers. All drivers are subjected 
to training and lecture periods which cover local driving problems and safe driving 
practices. Im all, Atlas Constructors have established a safety record which 
compares very favorably with the Construction Industry im the United States 
where operation conditions are favorable and labor skilled. 

There have been no injuries on this work in connection with the handling or use 
of dynamite and explosives. The preparation of a shot to break up rock in our 
quarry usually takes more than one day. Customary good practices are followed 
in this regard. 

Better results are obtained by firing a comparatively large number of holes 
simultaneously. This procedure also reduces the time lost in the vicinity while 
on the alert for blasts. 

Native personnel treated through medical facilities, provided by the local 
insurance carrier, have been given time off in excess to that which has been needed. 
In other words, many of the injuries carried by our records as lost time (disabling) 
injuries are in reality first-aid cases, and therefore the severity of injuries is less 
than the record shows. 

Severity (number of days lost per 1,000 man-davs of exposure) rates for the 
period from March 1951 to 31 Mareh 1952 is 3.24. This figure is relatively low 
for the type of work involved. Severity rates include the standard time charge 
of a 6,000 man-day loss for fatalities. 

The foregoing rates for Atias are for a period when work was being rushed. 
Frequeney and Severity rates during rush operations are higher than when work 
is ‘normal’? and/or scheduled. 

The above statements are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/sgd/ H. E. Echols, 
/t/ H. E. Echols, 
Assx’t Construction Manager. 
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Exuisir D—6-(b) 


NovassEuR, FrENcH Morocco, 
March 31, 1952. 
Germaine- Milan was not given a subcontract for footings for tents. That 
firm has had only one subcontract with Atlas, and that was for building a toilet 
at the Central Warehouse, Ain-Sebaa, under which Atlas got full value of the 
cost. Atlas did have an informal agreement with Germaine-Milan at one time 
to construct foundations for houses and dormitories, but the agreement was 
cancelled after eight (8y days, and the work was never started due to a change 
in plans. The foundations for the tents under discussion were poured at Nou- 
asseur, by the firm Chantiers Atleriers du Maroc and at Sidi Slimane by Atlas 
Constructors, 
/s/ A. W. Campbell, 
A. W. CAMPBELL, 
Chief Engineer, Atlas Constructors. 


Exurpit D-7-(a) 


NOUASSEUR, FRENCH Morocco, 
29 March 1952. 

Mr. Cassidy stated in his testimony that at the time the contractor was buying 
eggs for 15 franes each, his own personnel were buying eggs at 12 frances per egg. 
Mr. Cassidy did not give any dates but from a review of our records, it is presumed 
that this market surtey by his personnel was conducted in November 1951 
inasmuch as in this month occurred the only incidence when Atlas bought eggs for 
15 frances. To support this statement the following tabulation of egg purchases 
by the contractor from the inception of the job is presented: 





Date Req. No. PO No. Vendor Quantity Unit Price 
1951 
26 Apr_. 4-616 Assayag Mimoun. -- 2, 880 Each 9 Francs 
14 May.. 4-16 Eli Djilah Ben Bouazza 2880 * . & 
18 May-. 4-616 1158 | Assayag & Benaim 5,760 ‘* ®: =“ 
2 May 4-717 Assayag Mimoun.-. 4,320 “ ee 
24 May 4-717 1057. Assayag & Benaim_- 8,640“ “ 
23 May 4-717 1056 Assayag & Benaim 1,440 “* 9 « 
25 May 5-269A | 1176 | Assayag Mimoun. _..._. Ree fp Bos 
2 May 5-392 1065 Assayag Mimoun__.....| 12,960 “ 9 66 
25 May 5-H58 | Ets. Benamara 7,200 “ | § Franes 60 
6 June 5-H92 | 1920 | Ets. Benamara up e s “* 6 
6 June : 5-92 1921 . Ets. Ben&trafa_...__..- Cao * s oi, 
6 June was j 6-1098 | 2217 | Ets. Benamara..-.-_-_- 8,640 “ a Se 
19 June i 6-175 | 2294 | Marsidi | 28,800 ** 10 * 
12 June 3 6-175 2295 | Ets. Benamara__. | 28,800 ‘* o «“ 
28 June : 6-375 2686  Marsidi eee Ng deeds Tae a 
2 July 6-933 | 3733 | Marsidi eniahss etait 14,400 * 10 « 
12 July .- ; 7-121 | 5424 | Casimir___- .-| 3,800 “ | it = 
11 July. -- ‘ whan 7-121 3872 | Moyal _-- 1} 11,520 “ ) sa 70 
SOS SRE Ts 7-121 | 3873 | Marsidi_................| 14,400 “ 19 « 
SS ae ate 7-121 | 3728 | Marsidi_.....-- Pe ER Rd ed 
-” =e 7-382 | 5054°| Marsidi..............-.. Seo “ | n « 
| RPRTSERRREES Bees 7-594 | ee. 172 * i 5 sl 
“SSS ey 7-815 | 4244 | Marsidi_..___._. PRES: 172000: 1199. 4) 
1) eS AR este 7-815 | 2). ee | 72,000 “ } 12 Me 50 
20 Auy.... sidanpaba eel 8-489 | ee * ae | 36,000 “ | 14 " 50 
SS RE SITS 52 8-489 | 4867 | Marsidi_.............- -| 36,00 “ | 14 “ 50 
“(eR 8-916 | 4686 | Marsidi_-____-- SE: | 36,000 “ | 14 “ 50 
i. SPREE Ce i 8-916 | Ae | ee eee (moO “ 1 aS 
3 Nov...- RET TS eet 10-673 6134 UI dak ts ccap Sabai Sivan tp panics 1144,000 * 15 ~ 75 
MON oso che 11-458 | On) meee 144,000 “ rin | 
Sees i Se 12-579 | GS | ee eee ee 114,000 * wat *% 
1952 
isem....... ocsae's 334 Ne oe ee 144,000 “ | i 
& Feb____ aS 628 | 9541 | Tijani Taktak__._..-.-_- 144,000 “ 2. «<¢ 
23 Feb... eS ee : 30028 | , — ) res See 12 sa 80 
25 Feb mi ee! aes 30028 10164 El Krief__. Kttusm—est i. 12 " 80 
29 Feb ee pe. 30028 10164 | El Krief._____- nice, ae? oe 12 ni 80 
OG cits cw clininiekoe 30028 | ee) SS ae | ee 12 ap 80 
7 Mar. okies - 30028 10075 | E) Krief......... wee ae 12 “ 80 
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In that particular instance the price paid was 15.75 francs. Egg prices run ina 
cycle according to season in Morocco and the prices are at their lowest in March, 
April, May, and June. At that time they begin to rise and become extremely 
high in November and December. Our records will show that in the summer of 
1951 we stockpiled eggs in large quantities in anticipation of the high prices that 
would have to be paid if they were to be purchased in the fall. We bought very 
heavily in August but made no purchases in September and October. Due to the 
lack of adequate refrigeration facilities, the egg market in Morocco is very sensitive 
and a heavy rain, which delays delivery of all eggs to market, will cause a certain 
jump in prices. 

Atlas purchases eggs according to the following specifications: “Eggs must be 
fresh and must weigh a minimum of 53 kilos per 1,000 eggs. No egg is to weigh 
less than 48 grams.” These specifications call for the delivery of an egg which is 
just slightly smaller than Stateside “Large.” 

On Marah 23, 1952, a survey of egg prices at the central retail market located 
across from the Lincoln Hotel in Casablanca was made. [gg prices at the market 
varied from 8 francs each to 22.50 franes each. This variation of course is pri- 
marily governed by size and secondarily by freshness. It can therefore be seen 
that it would be relatively simple for personnel of Mr. Cassidy’s office to go to a 
retail market, buy eggs at 12 franes each, and then assume that Atlas was grossly 
overpaying for the eggs that it was purchasing. Since Mr. Cassidy did not detail 
the size or quality of the eggs which his personnel purchased, little credence can 
be given to this testimony. 

I certify that the above statements are true and correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

/s/ Earl F. Aiken, 


Karu F. AIKEN, 
Controller. 





Exuinit No. D-29-(a) 
{Western Union Cablegram] 
JUNE 18, 1951. 
ArConst, New York: 

CASAE 497 urgently require following items to be used conjunction with con- 
crete construction equipment previously ordered: ten fork lifts five ton capacity 
pneumatic tires sixty inch adjustable fingers for lifts up to ten feet, one complete 
resaw outfit for sawing twelve by twelves down to two by twos, five open type 
sheds ten thousand square feet area sufficiently high to operate fork lifts, fifty 
pheumatie tampers thirty-four pound with spare parts, five concrete spreaders 
twenty foot paving width with spare parts, five concrete finishing machines 
twenty foot paving width with spare parts, six quonsets forty by sixty, ten quon- 
sets forty by eighty. These last two items for Atlas use in construction camp 
areas. Confirming requisition CBX eleven sixty three follows air mail. Also 
need immediately for emergency procurement following quonset buildings use mess- 
halls, latrines, dayrooms Air Force personnel: A hundred twenty unitssize twenty 
by forty eight, six units forty by sixty, sixteen units forty by one hundred, six 
units forty by one hundred eighty. Confirming requisition CBX eleven sixty 
four follows air mail. Initiate procurement action immediately prior receipt 
above listed requisitions 


AtrConst?. 
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Exursrr No. D—-29-(b) 
AtLas CONSTRUCTORS 
A Joint Venture, Contract No. DA-30-082-ENG 7 


INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Mr. R. G. Sherfey Date: July 11, 1951 
Location: Purchasing Dept. From: J. W. Leahy 
Subject: Fork Lift Hoists Location: Engineering Dept. 


In connection with the fork lift hoists now being ordered on cable CASAE 497 
we would suggest that due to the nature of pavement and conditions in the field 
that purchase be limited to units operating on four pneumatic tires rather than 
equipment supported on three points. 

(Sed) Joun W. Leanuy, 
Engineering Department, F. A. K. 
FWR/fr 
ee: L. R. M. 
Engrs. (2) 

To MeNieley for P. O. file RGH. 

Concur with the above. 

Leon K. Mapspen, Capt. CE. 


Exurpir D-29—(c) 


I, Cyrm A. Minuson, Lt. Colonel, Transportation Corps, United States Army, 
do solemnly swear that I was assigned as Transportation Advisor to the East 
Atlantic District Corps of Engineers at Port Newark, New Jersev, and at Clare- 
mont Terminal, Jersey CITY, New Jersey, during the period from January 6, 1951, 
to December 31, 1951, and that from January 1, 1952, to the present time I have 
been assigned as Officer-in-Charge of Claremont Terminal under the Fast Ocean 
Division of the Corps of Engineers. In such capacity I have personal knowledge 
of the method used in processing material and equipment for overseas shipment. 
Wheeled or trecked vehicles are not normally boxed for export and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief no fork lifts clearing through this Terminal for overseas 
shipment have ever been boxed. The procedure for preparation for export is as 
follows: 

1. Blades are removed and banded to the vehicle. 

2. Radiator is drained, processed, and sealed. 

3. Voltage regulator, generator, exhaust ports, intake ports, breather, 
starter, coil, and distributor are sealed, processed, and protected. Transmis- 
sion and crankcase oil level is checked. 

t. Battery terminals are disconnected and sealed with protective coating. 
Gas or other fuel is drained. 

5. Chrome, clevis and links and headlights are serviced with a protective 
coating of paragatol. 

Loose parts of other equipment are packed securely and banded to the vehicle. 

The above processing procedure has been in effect during all the time I have 
been assigned to the project and to the best of mv knowledge and belief has been 
in effect since the beginning of this operation. Such processing permits stowage 
of equipment of this tvpe within the hold of the vessel or as deck cargo. It makes 
equipment available for use at jobsite with minimum of assembly or servicing 
time 

sgd Cyril A. Millson, 
Cyrtm A. MILusoy, 
Lt. Colonel, TC. 
Witness: 
s/ Francis M. Hope, 
t/ Franers M. Hope, 
Lt. Colonel, TC. 

Sworn to before me this 28th day of March 1952. 

[SEAL] (sgd LEONA S. JAMISON, 

Notary Public of New Jersey 

My Commission Expires Dec. 2. 1956 
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i Exuipsit No. D-29-—(d) 


I James GorMAN do solemnly swear that I was assigned to this operation on 
April 3, 1951 and have personal knowledge of methods used in preparing equip- 
ment for overseas shipment. Wheeled or tracked vehicles are not normally 
boxed for export and to the best of my knowledge and belief no fork lifts clearing 
through this Terminal for overseas shipment have ever been boxed. The proce- 
dure for preparation for export is as follows: 

1. Baldes are removed and banded to the vehicle. 

2. Radiator is drained, processed and sealed. 

3. Voltage regulator, generator, exhaust ports, intake ports, breather, 
starter, coil and distributor are sealed, processed and protected.  Trans- 
mission and crankcase oil level is checked. 

4. Battery terminals are disconnected and sealed with protective coating. 
Gas or other fuel is drained. 

5. Chrome, clevis and links and headlights are serviced with a protective 
coating of Paragatol. 

Loose parts or other equipment are packed securely and banded to the vehicle. 

The above processing procedure has been in effect during all the time I have 
been assigned to the project and to the best of my knowledge and belief has been 
in effect since the beginning of this operation. Such processing permits stowage 
of equipment of this type within the hold of the vessel or as deck cargo. It makes 
equipment available for use at jobsite with minimum of assembly or servicing time. 

(Sgd.) James M. Gorman 
James M. Gorman 
Sworn to before me this 28th day of March 19852. 
[SEAL] (sg¢d.) Leona S. JAMISON, 
Notary Public of New Jersey 
My Commission Expires Dec. 2, 1956. 





Exurpir No. D-29-(e) 





I, ArtHur R. Seaman, do solemnly swear that Tam an Employee of Dapr 
Brotuers, Inc., who are the contractors for the receiving, processing, packing 
and shipping of materials and equipment for the East Atlantie District, Corps of 
Engineers, and that I, have been employed by said Dapr Brotners, Inc. as 
Field Supervisor and ss Operations Manager since January 381, 1951. 

I further state that I have read and know the contents of the affidavit of 
James M. German, dated March 28, 1952, and have also read and know the 
contents of the affidavit of Cyril A. Millson, Lt. Colonel, Transportation Corps, 
U.S. Army, dated March 28, 1952, both of which refer to the procedures in effect 
for precessing and shipment of wheeled and tracked vehicles, and specifically 1 
fork-lifts. 

I have personal knowledge that the methods and procedures as outlined in said 
affidavits have been in effect during the period in which I have been connected 
with this operation, and that such procedures are in effect at the present time. 
: Sed) Arthur R. Seaman 
| ArtTHuR R. SEAMAN 
Sworn and Subscribed to before me this 28th day of March 1952. 

[SEAL] (Sed) Leona S. Jamison, 
Notary Public of New Jersey. 


My Commission Expires Dee. 2, 1956. 
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Exuinir D-29-f 
Requisition Number NY-865 
Contract Number DA-30-082-E NG-7 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 


A JOINT VENTURE 
Location: New York City. 
Ship to: Casablanca 


Charge to Job No, -... Account No. -... Delivery Required at Job June 1, 1951 
Markings: EXPORT SCREENING ACTION 
3 Trueks, for grease trucks ce ho METRES Sai 5 he BS Se 
38 for operation and man-haul Licénse No.__- 


Date to Purchasing Agent : (Rewritten) a 
Sereened By: Engr. J. W. Leahy, 5 May 1951 





| ! °7 


Line 








Fons | Quantity) Unit | Description 
P, O, L. FACILITIES, FLATRACY AUTOMOTIVE TRUCKS 
1 | 41 | Each_...| Flatrack trucks, 16,000-pound gross capacity, 154 to 157’ wheelbase, 
| } | chassis with standard 14’ platform bodies, 240 to 330 cubie inches piston 
| displacement. Oversize battery. Transmission to have four (4) or 
five (5) speeds forward and one (1) reverse. Frame reinforcement. 
Increased capacity cooling system and brakes. Two-speed rear axle. 
DeLuxe oil filter, vacuum line oil cleaner and front tow hooks, Aux- 
iliary, right hand fuel tanks with 30-gallon capacity. Trucks to be 
equipped with underslung tire-carrier, manual clutch lubficator, and 
heavy duty front and rear springs. 
Trucks similar to International Mode] 162, or equal. Approved tracks 
to be painted dark green. 
2 20 Each_...| Stake racks complete for above trucks. 
3 4 Each... Lists of reeommended Spare Parts for six months’ operation of above 
trucks. List to be submitted for approval to Atlas Constructors, 
Prepared by: R. E. Hall Date: 5-8-51 
Recommeded by: John W. Leahy Date: 5-8-51 
Approved by: L. R. Manning Date: 5-9-51 
Approved by: Leon K. Madsen, Capt. CE Date: 12 May 51 
Exaipir No, D-29-(g) 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 
A Joint Venture, Contract No. DA-30—-082—FEng 7 
INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
To: R. G. Sherfey. Date: June 7, 1951. 
Location: Purchasing Dept. From: J. W. Leahy. 
Subject: Req. No. 865, Trucks. Location: Engineering Dept. 


It is considered opinion that the bidder submitting 161’’ wheel base with the 
14’ platform body has met our specification requirements as well as our urgent 
necessity for early delivery. 

We are in accerd with your recommendations that the above be awarded to 
the vendor who is meeting the above requirements. 

The low bidder No. 6 with 154’’ wheel base, 14’ platform body, has too great 
an overhang which in our opinion causes improper loading distribution. 

(Sgd) Joun W. Leany, 
Engineering Department. 


JIWL/fr 

ec: L. R. Manning 
L. E. Moberly 
Engrs. (2) 


neti bi ntl 
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Exuipir No. D-29-(h) 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 
A Joint Venture, Contract No. DA-30-082-Eng 7 
INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To R. G. Sherfey. Date, June 26, 1951. 

Location Purchasing Department. From J. W. Leahy. 

Subject Bates Chevrolet Corp., P. O. Location, Engineering Department. 
No. 1442 and No. 1368. 


At your earliest convenience please issue a Change Order to the above two 
Purchase Orders to allow for a substitute of a single speed rear axle in place of a 
two-speed rear axle. 

This, will mean in essence that 34 of these subject trucks will be two speed and 
the balance of 29 will be acceptable with single speed. 

This substitution is acceptable to our Department and in line with the urgent 
requirement of these vehicles at the jobsite and is further acceptable to Mr. 
Wally Hooton as well as Ralph Hall, with whom I have discussed these substi- 
tutions. 

(Sgd.) Joun W. Leany, 
Engineering Department. 

JWL,fr 
ee: LL R 

A. J. Kissinger 

J. Lamond 

Acctg. (2) 

Engrs. (2) 





Exuupt No. D-30-(a) 
Marcu 24, 1952. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The writer has been employed by Atlas Constructors, New York, beginning 
May 8, 1951, and continuing to the present as Engineer, Assistant Depart mental, 
Grade VII in the Engineering Department at 42 Broadway, New York, N. 

The writer, among other duties, has been intimate ly’ connected with the 
initiation and screening of requisitions for electrical materials. 

The writer’s attention has been called to testimony Mr. John W. Leahy made 
on Wednesday, March 19, 1952, before a Committee on Armed Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which Mr. Le: ahy testified that the writer complained bitterly 
that, in purchase, figure numbers, cover plate numbers of requisitions initiated 
by the writer had been changed, and that these changes had been made by Miss 
Bernice Ringblum., 

The writer knows no instance where changes to requisitions initiated by bim 
were made by Miss Ringblum. 

The writer does know that in certain instances his stock numbers were changed 
by the buyers in the Procurement Department to stock numbers of reasonably 
comparable items of different manufacture where the requisition stoek numbers 
were either not available in the market or items of equal use value were obtainable 
at a cheaper price or better delivery. 

(Sgd.) William H. Stewart, 
WitiraMmM H. Srewart, 
Assistant Department Engineer. 


Witness: (Sgd) Tom A. Allen. 
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Exuisit No. D-30-(b) 
Marcu 24, 1952. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The writer has been employed by Atlas Constructors, New York, beginning 17 
April 1951 as Engineer, Assistant Departmental, Grade VII and promoted 
3 September 1951 to Engineer, Departmental, Grade IX, in the Engineering 
Department at 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. This employment still continues. 

The writer, among other duties has been intimately connected with the initia- 
tion of requisitions for pipe line materials, particularly pipe, fittings, valves, 
gaskets, flanges. 

The writer’s attention has been called to testimony Mr. John W. Leahy made 
on Wednesday March 19, 1952, before a Committee on Armed Servicés, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which Mr. Leahy testified that a Miss Bernice Ringblum, in the 
Requisition Control Department had made changes in requisitions as to speci- 
fication, number or quantity of mechanical valves and fittings, and that purchase 
orders would be written missing valves, fittings, bolts, nuts, and things of that 
sort that had been requisitioned. 

The writer knows no instance where changes to requisitions initiated by him 
were made by Miss Bernice Ringblum. 

The writer keeps spread sheets of materials purchased and finds the purchases 
to satisfy his requisitions. 

The writer does know instances where minor changes in terminology or nomen- 
clature were found necessary by the buyers and such changes were made by the 
buyer either with or without consultation with the writer without resulting 
confusion, 

(Sgd) C. W. Meloney. 
C. W. MELOoNEY. 

Witness: 

(Sgd) ALLEN B. Cooke. 





Exnatrir 1D—33 (a) 


PorterR-UraquuHart AssociaTED, O. J. Porter & Co., AND SKIDMORE, OWINGS 
& MrrRILL—CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


575 Mapison AVENUE, 
New York 22, N. Y., May 31, 1951. 
Contract DA 30—-082—Eng—5. 
District ENGINERR, East ATLANTIC DistRIcT, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
(Attention: Mr. Lester E. Bozarth.) 

Dear Str: Transmitted herewith are ozalid transparencies of drawings, as 
listed on the attached transmittal form No. 12343, to be used for bidding pur- 
poses only. It is suggested that these drawings be turned over to the Atlas 
Constructors for bids. 

Specifications have been prepared in a reproducible form and any number of 
copies may be obtained from us on request. 

Very truly vours, 
PORTER-URQUHART AND SKIDMORE, 
Owinas & MerrRiLi, ASSOCIATED, 
(sgd.) Robert M. Wagner. 
R0BERT M. WAGNER, 

RMW :ap. 

Enels 

ec: Col. Ball (Porter-Urquhart). 

JUNE 1, 1951. 
To: Atlas Constructors: 

Request bids be obtained at earliest possible :time for 6-plane hangar, note 
specs. available from PUSOM. 

For the District Engineer: 

(Sgd.) Lester E. Bozarrn. 


Areal ie rai aceaalalll 


IS RMUERTESTIPO) Fo grt WE Nae Ween Sow mee ete: 
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SKIDMORE, Owinas & MERRILL 
ARCHITECTS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Date: May 31, 1951 
Type of Package 
To: District Engineer, East Atlantie District, Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y, 
Attention: Mr. Lester Bozarth 
Subject: Contract DA 30—-082—Eng—5 
We are sending herewith the following: 


{] Originals {} Blue Prints [] Shop Drawings 
{_] Samples [}) B& W Prints {] Photostats 
(_] Specifications {.} Ozalid Prints CJ 


Drawing 


Number or Spec Revised 
Copies | No. date | 
B.2 M2-2 81 _. Hangar-—Structural (Top Chord Framing) 
1 M 2-2-S2 Hangar--Structural (Bottom Chord Framing) 
l M2-2-S3 Hangar— Structural (Framing-—-Unit ‘*A’’) 
1 M2-2- S4 Hangar-—Structural (Framing—Elevations (East and West) 
Typical Section) 
1 = : M2-2-S5 Hangar—Structural Main Vertical Bracing (For Units “A”, 
“BE”, ang “C’5 
1 4 M 2-2-86 Hangar— Structural (Typical Section) 
1 M2-2-87 Hangar—Structural (Typical Sections and Details Also Sliding 
Door Framing) 
1 M 2-2-S8 Hangar —Structural (Main Girder Details) 
1 M2-2-Sy ; Hangar—Struetural (‘Truss Tl Details) 
1 ; M2-2-S10 Hangar— Structural (Truss T2 Details 
1 M2-2-811 Hangar—Struetural (Truss T3 Details) 
l M2-2-S12 Hangar—Struetural (Truss T4 Details) 
1 M2-2-S13 Hangar-—Structural (Tail Gate Details) 
fees ; z ; : * 3 ‘ : 
1 M2-2-S14 Hangar—Struetural (Hangar Door—30 Ft.) 
l M2-2-S15 Hangar—Structural (Hangar Door—40 Ft.) 
| M2-2-S16 Hangar— Miscellaneous (Tail Gate Drive Unit) 
Li eceecceenst) SEDO A (6 Plane Hangar— Medium Bomber) 


SKIDMORE, Ow1nGs & MERRILL. 
By (Sgd.) Robert Wagner. 
Ropert M. WAGNER. 





Exuisit No. D-33-(b) 


Fm: EAD CE Casablanca Fr Morocco, 
To: EAD CE Rear Echelon, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y., AF GRNC., 
NAEVG three one nine item one, reference NAERE fourteen CMA, item three 
(‘MA negotiations for best price and delivery are authorized for cantilever type 
bangars CMA or direct award can be made after proper offering to several qualified 
hidders provided one acceptable bid received PD keep overseas office advised PD 
item two. 
Signed Derry, 
23/1851Z Jul BFPR. 


July 23, 1951. 
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Exutgsit No. D-33-(c) 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. Army, 
OFFICE OF THE DIstTRIcT ENGINEER, 
East ATLANTIC DisTRICcT, 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., July 31, 1951. 


Refer to file No. NAERE AC-69. 
Attention: Mr. L. R. Manning, Business Manager. 
ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 

42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: You are directed to purchase | complete 6 plane Hangar for deliv- 
ery in 210 days from Pacific Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, California. It has been 
determined to be the low acceptable bid giv ing consideration to delivery. 

For the District Engineer: 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Sed) Carl R. Sandberg, 
Cart R. SANDBERG, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, 
Authorized Representative of the Contracting Officer. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR AIR Base ConstrRUCTION 
(The following was referred to on p. 157:) 


Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. Army 


NAEVE RABAT Bureau du Port 
Quai Leon Petit 
Tel.: 4-633 
5 April 1951 

Subject: Responsibility for Airbase Construction. 

To: Atlas Constructors and Porter-Urquhart, Associated. 

1. With reference to letter #CE-16 dated 30 March 1951 from Porter-Urquhart, 
Associated, following is a general statement of the policy of this Headquarters 
with regard to the functions of this Headquarters, the Architect-Engineer Con- 
tractor, and the Construction Contractor, concerning the design, construction, 
and development of the airbase progr: am in Morocco. 

2. The Chief of Engineers, U. Army, ard under him the District Engineer, 
East Atlantie District, is re oamnna for proper design and construction of the 
bases. In order to obtain the best possible engineering design talent, the District 
Fneineer has emploved an Arechiteect-Engineer who has the following responsi- 
bilities: 

a. To carry out the necessary reconnaissanee, inspection and design caleula- 
tions to produce complete and adequate airfield facilities at each of the base sites. 

b. To prepare for the approval of the District Engineer the design criteria and 
specifications for all construction phases of the work. 

e. To earry out the detailed acceptance inspection of the construetion as it 
progresses and to insure that the approved specifications are met by the Con- 
struction Contractor. 

d. To co-ordinate all phases of its reconnaissance and design responsibilities 
with the District Engineer and the Construction Contractor, and to keep both 
informed of the progress of its work. 

3. In order to have the best possible talent on hand to earry out the constrie- 
tion, the District Engineer has emploved a Construction Contractor, who, together 
with such local sub-contractors as he may select and obtain approval for from 
the District Engineer, carries out the construction program of the air bases. The 
Construction Contractor has the following responsibilities: 

a. To carry out all stages of the construction of the several bases. 

b. To exercise its good engineering experience to recommend to the Distriet 
Engineer any revision of design plans, site locations, or other features of the 
work which, based on its experience, do not appear entirely practical. 

ec. To keep the District Engineer and the Architect-Engineer informed at al! 
times of its operations and the progress of its work. 

1. The District Engineer and his staff have the following responsibilities: 

a. To review, supervise, and approve the activities of the Architeet-Hnugineer 
and the Construction Contractor. 








RE Si 


Ce BES 
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b. To furnish to the Architeet-Engineer and the Construction Contractor sueh 
basie design and construction criteria as are specified by U.S. Army and Air Foree 
regulations. 

c. To review for acceptance the design plans of the Architect-Engineer. 

d. To review for acceptance the facilities constructed by the Construetion 
Contractor. 

e. To review, arbitrate, and settle any misunderstandings which may arise 
between the Construction Contractor and the Architect-Eugineer as a part of 
the construction program. 

5. It is the further poliey of the Headquarters that the Nast Atlantie District 
and its Architeet-Engineer Contractor constitute primarily a staff of design, 
supervisory, and inspection personnel whose prime purpose is to facilitate and 
expedite the construction operations of the Construction Contractor. In thi 
sense they funetion in the same capacity as a military staff section for a combat 
organization, 

6. The responsibilities and duties of the Distriet Headquarters, the Architeect- 
Engineer, and the Construction Contractor are, in general, to delegate to their 
resident engineer at each site the same responsibilities and duties within the 
scope of each project as outlined above, with the District Resident Engineer as 
final local supervisor and arbitrator. 

FoR AND IN THE ABSENCE OF THE Distrricr ENGINEER: 

s/ L. L. Haseman 
L. L. HAsEMAN, 
Lt. Col., C. E., Deputy District Engineer. 

CC: Atlas Constructors (2) 

Porter-Urquhart (3) 
Certified a true copy. 
L. L. Haseman 
L. L. HAseman, Lt. Col., C. E. 


Synopsis OF Site PLANNING History oF TreMPpoRARY CONSTRUCTION 
VILLAGE 
“as ; . ‘ial : nee 
(The following information was requested on p. 352.) 
PORTER-URQUHART, SKIDMORE, Owincs & MERRILL, ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
30, Route De Mediouna, Casablanca, Maroe 
In reply refer to: MAN CE 411 29 May 1952 
OrricE oF THE Disrrier ENGINEER, 
Kast Artantic Disrrier, Corps or ENGINEERS, U.S. Army, 
Case Postale 3, Casablanca, Mare: 
(Attn: Mr. L. S. Coy. 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your request, following is a brief synopsis of the 
site planning history of the Temporary Construction Village, on 6 and 7 July 
1951. 

6 July 1951: The District Engineer requested the siting of the first 20 Carrere’s 
houses—one of which had already been built (Ilaseman’s house). Based on 1 
Ja—4, a site plan, 1 Fn—19 was issued and submitted for approval as ‘Prelim- 
inary for Construction.” 

July 1951 (morning): Drawing | Fn—-19 was voided and superseded by 1 Fn—19a 
due to an error in the actual size of the houses (Architeetural Dept. error) and 
a reshuffling of the houses according to size, ete.—this in accordance with Lt. 


Col. Haseman’s instructions. 
* * * * * * * 


~I 


Yours very truly, 
PoRTER-URQUHART, SKIDMORE, 
OwinGcs & MERRILL, ASSOCIATED, 
s/ Jan Porel 
JAN PoREL, General Manage 
Certified a true extract copy. 
L. L. Haseman. Lt. Col., CE. 


96640—52—pt. 4---—-42 
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